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For Reference 
Do Not Take 
From the Library 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 





Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2012 with funding from 
internet archive 


http://archive.org/details/vanityfair56sepnewy 
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Belle Michelle: Michelte Pfeiffer has earned a reputation tor 

Garbo-Hke rechusiveness, but the surfer chick turned star and single mother 
opens up to Leslie Bennetts about growing older, getting wiser, 

and her new film, The Age of Innocence, Photographs by Herb Ritts ........... 


The White House Beast: The correspondents who work out i 
of the White House аге a fearsome lot, as BiH Clinton discovered. 

From Washington, D.C., to Tokyo, Jacob Weisberg tracks 

the creature thàt ate George Stephianopouios ................ s | 


The Fame of the Rose: His PBS talk show made Charlie Rose a darling 
of New York's smart set. Elise O°Shaughnessy has the story on a man whose 
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is the main mogul in the powerful Hollywood Black Pack, which 
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gets a taste of their growing kingdom. Photographs by George Lange .......... 


Bathing Beauty: Eric Boman spotlights Diane Von Furstenberg, 
who appreciates the value of a good souk ............ P P D | 


The End of Camelot: In an excerpt from his controversial new book, 

The Last Brother, Joe McGinniss reconstructs the events surrounding 

the night when Mary Jo Kopechne drowned in a Chappaquiddick pond 
along with Ted Kennedy’s chances of furthering his family’s profound myth 


Columns | | 
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hour periods in American political history. Th] 
that it concerns a living historical figure who] 
central member of the country's most powerfi] 
well-connected political family only heighte 
interest surrounding this book. 

lt is remarkable that, almost 25 years 
Chappaquiddick and the many still-unans: 
questions about ıt make for altogether absd 
reading. Even if it was only a tragic misadventure, it wif 
on a monumental scale. **Chappaquiddick,”” McGf 
says, "marked the end of Ted Kennedy’s capacity to 
tion as a mythic figure." McGinniss feels that for Tec 
nedy, Chappaquiddick was in some way inevitable— 
showed the world **who he was as compared with w | 


oe McGinniss’s new study of Senator 
Edward M. Kennedy. The Last Brother 
(Simon & Schuster). has turned out to be 
the most controversial book of the sea- 
son. It has already been called many 
things. not all of them favorable. The de- 
bate over the book has raised new ques- 
tions about the balance between histori- 
cal fact and literary license. How much should a biogra- 
pher rely on previously published accounts for a fresh 
interpretation of a much-examined figure? Should he take 
us where his imagination leads him when his suppositions 
can never be fully proved? 
McGinniss, the author of numerous acclaimed best-sell- 
ers, including The Selling of the President 1968 and Fatal demanded he be. 
Vision, has always been interested in how Ted Kennedy “Pm not saying he deliberately drove off a bri 
grappled with the problem of being ‘`the mythic extension of | McGinniss continues, ‘‘but in a sense Chappaquiddid 
what Jack and Bobby were,” and has been writing about the his way of saying, '1 am not Jack, 1 am not Bobby. 
senator since the early 70s. "He's been a central part of the don't want to be president.” ** Has McGimniss succe¢ 
Kennedy myth," says McGinniss, "but he's never been al- his at times unorthodox effort to convey the full drá 
lowed to be the center of his own life story." that story in this excerpt from The Last Brother? Yo) 
The excerpt we present here, on the tragic events at Chappa- | 
quiddick (*^ The End of Camelot, '' beginning on page 194), is, f 
if nothing else, the most compelling account of a seismic 7 ech, ' | 
occurrence, a seamless pulling together of the circumstances | | 
surrounding one of the most picked-apart and examined 24- 





judge for yourselves. 
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Lover 
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ON THE COVER 

Michelle Pfeiffer wears 

an Anne Klein 

tunic dress. 

Hair by Danilo for 

Pierre Michel 

at the Plaza. 

Makeup by Francois 
Nars. Styled by 
Marina Scbiano. 
Pbotographed 
exclusively for V.F. 
by Herb Ritts. 
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Michelle Pfeiffer lounges on 

a sofa on the beach at Malibu, /eft. 
Pfeiffer, wearing her own | 
Simpsons jacket, flashes a smile | 
and hugs Herb Ritts, below. | 
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E CACHÉ STORE NEAREST YOU: 
AS VEGAS + LOUISIANA * MARYLAN 


D : MASSACH USETTS 


ENNESSEE ` TEXAS ° VIRGINIA ` WASHINGTON ° W ASHIN| 
O: FRANKLIN PARK MALL, TOLEDO 


CACHÉ. M-S E.S.T. 10A-9P 


ITS BY RAN STUDIO. AT TH 
ILLINOIS ° KENTUCKY * L 


ANIA + RHODE ISLAND : T 
s MALL, WINSTON-SALEM . OHI 


RMATION, CALL 1:800-788- 


FRINGE BENEF 
CALIFORNIA ° CONNECTICUT ° FLORIDA * GEORGIA ° 


MINNESOTA ` MISSOURI : NEW JERSEY NEW YORK * NORTH CAROLINA * OHIO + PENNSYLV 
NEW THIS SEASON: FLORIDA: EDISON MALL, FT. MEYERS ° NORTH CAROLINA: HANE 


E YOUR ORDER BY PHONE OR TO OBTAIN ADDITIONAL INFO 


LABAMA + ARIZA JNA ‘ATLANTIC CI! 1 


TO PLAC 


Оаге 

Рее! 
Everything! 
DNA for Men. 


DNA fragrance for men 
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A commitment from Lancome, Paris, 
to every woman who wants to look younger, longer. 


NIOSOME+ 


PERFECTED AGE TREATMENT 


A commitment to your skin's future: 

Because a wrinkle starts before you even see it, Niosóme- provides 
defense today. ..against future free radical damage. Blocking 
age-causing free radicals before they can damage surface skin. 
A commitment to correct yesterday: 

Because even a young skin becomes weakened by 
everyday life, NiosOme+ strengthens and reinforces fragile skin, 
to fight daily aggressions from the moment you put it on. 

A commitment to revitalize today: 

Because every day, your skin needs help to stay fresh and radiant, 
every skin needs Niosóme+ to thrive like a younger skin, longer. 























Introducing 





LUCIE DE LA FALAISE : JEAN-BAPTISTE MONDINO 
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The All-Weather Leather” Collection Is available at 759 Madison Avenue (between 65th and 66th) 
212-439-1657, and at Trump Tower, 725 Fifth Avenue, New York 212-308-0520. 


For a catalog, call 800-546-0596. 
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here's a new rage these days: DNA. 

You'll find this subject popping up 
everywhere, intertwined in the plot 

of hollywood's latest blockbuster and over- 
heard in snippets of casual cafe conversa- 
tion. It's a sudden nationwide captivation 
with DNA, 


than renowned menswear and fragrance 


And no one is more pleased 


designer Bijan. 


Bijan, who just this spring introduced his 


new womens fragrance titled (what else 


DNA Perfume, 1s undoubtedly chuckling O 
| 


himself over the fortuitous timing ofits 


release, Once again, he's proven his uncan- 
ny ability to be one step ahead of even the 
most unpredictable trends. 


"Ive always had a fascination with the 


mystery of life that's created by women, 
by Nature, by DNA," confesses Bijan. 
"Now, suddenly the world is feeling that 





same awe. [m thrilled, because it means 
that what I've felt in creating this fragrance 
can now be truly appreciated by so many 
he adds. 


And what can be said of this fragrance 


others," 


that, in only its first few days, was already 


selling like the proverbial hotcakes?! 


aled Il... 


Not surprising for the ever-inventive 
Bijan, this perfume marks the debut of an 
entirely new fragrance family, or classifica- 
tion, called Floramber Naturelle. Devout 
"noses" undoubtedly will know what that 
means, but for those who don't, it roughly 
translates into this: DNA Perfume is com- 
prised of a top note that gives a mellow 
"burst," followed by a floral middle note 
and underlined with a rich, earthy, amber 
tone comprising its base note. Of 
course, any description of this scent is 
bound to fall far short of the actual sensa- 


uon - indulging in a long, sweet inhalation 


of DNA with өши, eyes gently closed. 


та to say, `9 Ba yl. That is 
entirely dou ДОН ойбһет So, ре 


КГ ameg 


In fact, if you dare, Bijan asks that you 
write him a letter and answer a few 
questions of importance to him {He's 
hoping for scented letters, of course !! 

Q. There are over 400 fragrances available 
to choose from, do you think we really 
need another one?!! If so, what would 
inspire you to buy a new fragrance? 

Q. Women tell me that when they wear my 
DNA Perfume, they feel very sexy and confident. 

Describe how DNA Perfume makes you feel. 
Q. How often do you apply DNA Per- 
fume... and where do you apply it?! 

Q. Has wearing DNA Perfume by Bijan had 
any memorable or impactful effects on your life? 
Q.What is your opinion of the name 

"ОМА" I've chosen for my new perfume? 
Q. Do you have your father's eyes or your 
mother's smile? (I'd love to see a picture of 
your DNA!) 

Please send your written responses to: 
Bijan Fragrances 421 N. Rodeo Drive 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210. Att: Research 
& Development And in return I would 
like to send you a special DNA gift! So 


kindly include your return address! 


available at Saks Fifth Avenue 
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Go Natural! 


Eye Care Update 


Instant Relief For Tired, Puffy Eyes 


A morning must — CLARINS Eye Contour Gel with soothing plant extracts. 





Calms “stressed” eye contours, reducing visible puffiness with camomile 
and marigold. Minimizes dark circles with refreshing cornflower 


and mallow. Reapply any time of the day to give tired eyes an instant lift. 


Remove Lye Make-up, Effortlessly 


CLARINS Eye Make-up Remover Lotion, with natural floral waters, 
leaves eyelids completely cleansed, soothed and conditioned. 
Skin softening, lash strengthening. And pH balanced, 


so even the most sensitive eyes will feel refreshed. 


Visibly Soften Expression Lines 


Minimize the appearance of "crow's feet" with Eye Contour Balm. 
Morning or evening, softening rose and cornflower extracts moisturize 
this fragile area to promote a supple skin texture. For very dry skin, 
CLARINS Eye Contour Balm "Special" contains concentrated extracts for 


maximum softening, smoothing and soothing benefits. 


CLARINS 
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Sample Eye Contour Balm 

Visit CLARINS Skin Care Specialist and receive a sample | 
; 


of the Eye Contour Balm formulated for your specific needs. 


Inquire about CLARINS Skin Care Center. 
Here, you'll enjoy a complimentary facial treatment and learn 


a program of at-home beauty care, personalized just for you. 
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Pure new wool 
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SARA BARRETT 


Elise O'Shaughnessy, the executive editor of V.F., 
tracks down Chartie Rose, host of the PBS talk show, for , 
a story that, she says, “ts almost 
as much about New York's media world as it is 
about the man himself (page 172). 


Leslie Bennetts says of the subjects of her two stories thıs 
month, ''Michelle Pfeiffer and Jerry Lewis could hardly 


seem more different, but they do have a few things in com- 


mon. Neither likes the press. and 
both have recently adopted baby 
girls. On a deeper level, both Pfeiffer 
and Lewis are far more complex than 
appearances might suggest. I think 
they’ve both struggled with a great 
deal of angst in their lives, and the 
result is a dark side that makes them 
much more interesting as artists.’ 


Amy Fine Collins frequently writes 
about fashion and design for V.F. In 
this issue, she talks with Diane Von 
Furstenberg about her latest book. 


John Cornwell is the author of the 
international best-seller A Thief in the 
Night: The Death of Pope John Paul 
I. His new (Continued on page 36) 








Jacob Weisberg, a senior | 
editor of The New Republic, 
explores the trials 
and tribulations of the 
White House 
press corps (page 1 66). 
11 
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A web of spidery black soutache lace over nude organza? Scaasi, Scaasi, this is exactly the sort of thing that Jeaves 
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TREAMERICA 
A proud new collection 
that speaks of the 
streamline age. 
Of polished steel. 
Of steam locomotives. 
Of unbridled optimism 
A Tiffany design 


Throueh and through. 






merica avulomatic¢c watch, crafted in Su itz€ rland 
Me bracelet watch with twenty-four-time-zone window, $3,800. 
d sweep strap watch, $1,900. 


Peon ATLANTA BEVYEREY HILLS BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS HONOLULU HOUSTON PALM BEACH "“РИПАРрЕТРШЕВ 
| 
ЗАМ PE RANCISCO (SOUTH COAST PLAZA TORONTO TROY WASHINGTON, D.C TO INQUIRE; 800-526-0699 





© GAP 1993 





Gap ribbed-t $14.50, as worn by 

JULIO T. LEITAO, artistic director/ 
choreographer, and the Batoto Yetu dancers. 
Photographed by Patrick Demarchelier. 
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YOU? IDEA OF A MARTINI. 


The Hennessy Mah 


Combine 2¢2 of Hennessy 
V.S and a squeezc of lemon 
over ice. Stir gently, domt 
shake. Strain into a martini 
glass. Or ask your bartender. 


40 
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e Chandler 


has a personal computer, 


a phone in every room and 


a brand new fax machine. 


Then there's the other 


Sarah Chandler. 





expressive side of us emerges whenever we put pen to paper. That s the side Crane caters to. With a selection of the finest engraved 
designed to bear your name, or your monogram, іп a style that expresses your individuality. Since 1801, we've made them from 
otton, never from wood pulp. Nothing else gives so much texture, so much weight, so much life to all you have to say. For the Crane 


ər nearest you, call 1-800-IS-CRANE Be sure to ask about Crane writing instruments, too. Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, MA 01226. 
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Byron Lars 


BLACK LEATHER JACKET WITH A TWIST OF TYROLEAN INSPIRATION; 720.00. 


BODY-HUGGING RAYON/NYLON/SPANDEX TURTLENECK; 200.00. 


MATCHING LEGGINGS; 136.00. IMPORTED. IN SAVVY. 


AVAILABLE IN WA,OR,CA, VA, MD, NJ AND IL. 1-800-695-8000 


NORDSTROM 





A WORD WE FEARED 
AN EPIDEMIC WE DENIED 


Matthew Modine 


And the Band Played On 


THE TRUE STORY OF THE MOST DEADLY DISEASE OF OUR TIME. 
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VISION 





UNLIMITED 
™ 


Your Number Опе Source of 





Lenses for Less! 


Including: 
Disposables, 
Soft Contacts, 
& 

Gas Permeables Lenses. 
At savings of up to 
70% and more on all 
name brand 
contact lenses. 


With over 20 years of service, 
Vision Unlimited otters you 
100% guaranteed satistaction. 
For more information and 
orders, please call toll free. 


1/800-2 VISION 
(1/800-284-7466) 


Orders Shipped within 6 Hours. 
Just Charge It! 


anmas DISCOVER s> 
— 


1009 E. 40th Street #301 
Austin, Texas 78751 








“The presumptive heir 
to the Hemingway/Mailer 
mantle of genius," 


— Philadelphia Inquirer 
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PAUL WATKINS 


lilustration: Michael Coulson. Kruddart 
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(Continued from page 52) 


Star Power 


l'm mind-numbingly tired of reading, in 
article after article (and not just in Vanity 
Fair), about celebrities who *'shun the 
Hollywood scene" and buy homes in 
Connecticut, Wyoming, on Mars, and 
anywhere else that isn’t L.A. [**The 
Fugitive Star,” by David Halberstam, 
July]. They all hate ‘‘the scene,’’ the 
politics, the putting on of airs, the par- 
ties, the appearances, and so forth. 
Well, guess what. Someone is putting on 
airs, someone 1S going to the parties, and 
someone is, well, doing the Hollywood 
thing. If they aren't, where do entertain- 
ment magazines get all those glitzy pho- 
tos? From spotting a celeb at the Safe- 
way? I think not. 

They all cry "Privacy!" and they 
claim they want no part of Hollywood 
beyond the on-location shooting of their 
current billion-dollar-grossing movie. I 
enjoy Harrison Ford's movies. Honest, 1 
do. But, oh, how noble of him to resist 
using his Big Name to push ahead in line 
at Disneyland! Incidentally, has anyone 
seen that book A Dav in the Life of Holly- 
wood, with the shot of a fed-up Ford with 
a publicist, promoting Patriot Games? 
Poor guy. 

Where is the celeb who /ikes having 
his or her ass kissed, who revels and 
thrives in the limelight, who will admit 
that the fame and power are kinda 
cool? And when will Vanity Fair pro- 
file him? 

EMILY B. SILVERMAN 
Georgetown, Texas 


l thoroughly enjoyed the piece on Harri- 
son Ford, but all the talk about **moral 
imperative" and Ford's dislike of "the 
social uses of fame and celebrity’ com- 
pels me to raise what would otherwise 
be a quibble. 

Halberstam finds very noble Ford's 
guilt over using his name to get a res- 
taurant table or to avoid a long, hot 
line at Disneyland. Still, Ford does 
those things. I don't fault him; fame 
has perks and he is human. It is Halber- 
stam's language | find cloying. **For 
[Ford's wife], the issue was getting a lit- 
tle boy out of a long line on a hot day. 
For Ford, his very integrity was at 
stake.’ EE. 

Were there other children in that line? 
If so, the breathless echoes of Macbeth 
are best left behind in favor of the sim- 
ple statement that, yes, Ford some- 
times uses his celebrity for a little 


9 


comfort. Otherwise, Halberstam! 
gee-whizzing us down the road of et 
cal double standards that ultimat: 
gives us the Darius Guppys of | 
world. 


ROB SIMBH 
Nashville, Tenne: 


Pack Men 


| found ‘‘Call of the Wilding’ 
Christopher Hitchens, July] to be ¢ 
of the finest pieces of writing tj 
deals with rape. I took the liberty) 
making copies of the article to hi 
out in the class ] teach called W 
en in Society and to use with a wa 
en's discussion group that | beld 
to. Hurrah to Christopher Hitchens | 
his insights. I am so glad to see! 
"pack issue'" addressed by a man | 
done with such realism and sensil 
ity. Congratulations for publishing t 
ресе! 





NORA ELLEN RICHA 
Saint Mary Col 
Merriam, Ka 


Forgive my ignorance, but in “Cal 
the Wilding,’* I don’t see the corr 
tion between boys’ terrorizing wî 
en’s vaginas with brooms and twill, 
and Bill Clinton’s trying to introd 
himself honestly to his cohorts by ғ 
ing a little insight into how his be 
harassed as an overweight child 
contributed to making him the man 
is today. 

Up until that point, I was grate 
to you for bringing to light the hor 
Ic accounts of what men in groups 
do to fit in rather than be ostraci: 
by a pitiful male peer pressure that f | 
ciety has condoned for too long | 
saying **Boys will be boys”” and lef 
ing it at that. | feel these anım 
should be punished in the same mi 
ner as the crimes they committed. | 
how did you take these subhur 
monsters and liken them to Clinton' 

Maybe I misunderstood where 
were going with this, but I feel che: 
by an article I was applauding u 
that final (non sequitur) paragraph. 
me, it was another form of male 
rassment of an innocent, but this ti 
instead of using a broom, you uff 
your pen. 






















KRISTEN SILẸ 
Beverly Hills. Calife 


Please allow me to commend Chri 
pher Hitchens on his enlightening p 
"Call of the (Continued on. page 
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FAU DE TOILETTE 
NATURAL SPRAY 


Group USA 


3563551 


On the left, cavalry twill riding 
jacket, $2,450, “Mariachi” suede calf 
pants, $6,375, “Caléche” cotton 
poplin shirt, $625 and oiled nubuck 
“Harnais” boots, $925, by special 
order only. 

On the right, two-tone Persian 
lamb gloves, $250 and sterling silver 
“Bugatti” pill box, $650. 


Available at Hermes stores: 
Beverly Hills, Boston, Chicago, 
Dallas, Honolulu, Houston, 

New York, Palm Beach, San Francisco, 
Toronto, Washington, DU 

and 

Boutiques du Monde d'Hermes: 
Baltimore, Chicago, Costa Mesa, 
Manhasset, New York, Palo Alto, 
Philadelphia, Phoenix, San Diego, 
Short Hills, Troy, Westport. 

For further information or the 


Hermès store nearest you, please 


call 1-800-441-4488, ext. 4221. 











© 1.8-liter, 16-valve, DOHC engine ¢ Variable Valve Timing (VTEC) e Four-wheel double-wishbone suspension * 3-poirg 
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e 8000-rpm redline * Power moonroof * Programmed Fuel Injection (РСМ-ҒІ) 
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New rotary valve power steering system • Alloy wheels 


The all-new, 1994 Acura Integra GS-R with a 170-horsepower VTEC engine and four-wheel double-wishbone suspension. In light of the Ë: 
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©1993 Acura Division of American Honda Motor Co., Inc. Acura and Integra are registered trademarks of Honda Motor Co., Ltd. VTEC is a trademark of Honda Motor Co., Ltd. Call 1-800-TO-ACURA for the dealer й Ч 
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ELIZABETH TAYLOR 


BODY RADIANCE 


PERFUMED 
BATH AND 
SHOWER CEL 


PaRFUME 
A LE BAN 


PERFUMED 
BODY LOTIO 


LAIT PARFUNE 
POUR LE CORPS 





ДЕСЕТ 
TIERS DAZZLING: 


Perfect Pair. 


Discover the sensual floral fragrance of 
White Diamonds with these bath and body 
luxuries. Yours with any 40.00 or more 


purchase from the White Diamonds collection. 


A 60.00 VALUE. 


Limit one gift to a customer while supplies last. 
€ 1993 Parfums Ínternational Ltd. 


LORD & TAYLOR * FOLEY'S 
ROBINSON'S-MAY e HECHT'S 
KAUFMANN'S e FILENE'S 
FAMOUS BARR + MEIER 8 FRANK 
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(Continued from page 58) Wilding.'' As 
a woman, | am better able to understand 
what drives men to commit horrible 
crimes, and to behave the way they do, 
although | can in no way condone them, 
MELISSA CHIQUITA BAKER 

Dacula, Georgia 


Royal Treasure 


Notwithstanding the Baroness Thys- 
sen's closets |" Royal with a Cause,” 
by Bob Colacello, July], **stuffed with 
Versaces, Lacroixs, Montanas, and 
Pradas," maybe the contributors to 
your magazine should have a ‘‘whip- 
round'' and treat the lady to a pair of 
knickers! 
ANITA MERRITT 
West Vancouver, Briltsh Columbia, Canada 


Nefarious Darius 


Contrary to what Brian Masters writes in 
his article **Eton Made Him” [July], 
Darius Guppy and Ben Marsh were not 
"rigid with apprehension'" when I took 
the witness stand during their trial, 
because | did not testify during their 
trial. Nor did Darius Guppy and Ben 
Marsh ever give any information to the 
police which concerned me in any 
way. Had Mr. Masters actually attend- 
ed the trial, instead of *‘reporting’’ 
it by rereading old newspaper cuttings 
and repeating old gossip, he would 
not have made such an embarrassing 
mistake. 


RADEK SIKORSKI 
Naklo, Poland 


BRIAN MASTERS REPLIES: 1 am sorry 
that careless wording should have given Mr. 
Sikorski the impression that 1 was suggesting he 
had been a witness at the trial of Darius Gup- 
py and Benedict Marsh. He was in fact be- 
hind, wot on, the stand when he was seen in 
court by the defendants, for he was seated on 
the public benches. For this misleading prepo- 
sition l offer my unreserved apology. The 
point of the reference was to indicate that the 
defendants were anxious lest he be recognized, 
as they had based their description of tbe so- 
called robber at the Halloran Hotel on theır 
recollection of Mr. Sikorski's features. This 
they acknowledged to the police tnspectors af- 
ter their conviction. 


l found the story on Darius Guppy par- 
ticularly fascinating. Handsome and 
charming with an enthralled, permis- 
sive mother. Guppy—a man totally 
devoid of a conscience—managed to 


convince his mother and his peers R 

insurance fraud is no big deal. 

thought his Jury. however, not wo 

of his efforts. | 
I hope the old boy rots in jail. 


PENELOPE W. BIAN 
Pasadena, Calif] 





Unfinished Business 


Sadistic ritual abuse, as presented 
Leslie Bennetts, is only the tail ¢ 
very large tiger |" Nightmares on N | 
Street,” June]. I believe that as a sod 
we have successfully avoided recog 
ing that violence is endemic in Amer 
family life. We prefer to focus attet 
on exotic, sensational examples, perl 
to comfort ourselves with the false bi 
that such things don t happen in our 
backyards. 

In my private practice I certainly 
treated people who have been ritu 
abused, but I am treating far more ] 
ple who were hurt repeatedly and red 
ingly in the privacy of their h 
without the influence of any tot 
group. Atrocities can be committed} 
very ordinary peoplc—not by “the 
but Бу “из.” 





LESLIE B. WEISS, Pg 
New Haven, Conne 


Strange... We all thought Japan's | 
luctant princess’" was being courtet 
the crown prince ['"Masako's Sz 
fice," by Edward Klein].' Imagine 
surprise when your June 1993 covet 
formed us it was Mr. Klcin instead! 


EMMA LEI 
New York, New 


How very comforting for Edward K 
to be so sure that Masako Owada 


never *‘throw a spanner into the imp ^ 

works'' à la Lady Diana Spencer. 1 
Please reassure Ms. Owada 

should she ever “throw a spanni | 


there will be compassionate peopl 
this world who may, just possibly, 
derstand that she is not solely to bl 
for whatever horrifying situation Is 
der the microscopic scrutiny of 
world press at that time. 
ANNE W. S 
McLean. Vie 


- 










M. 





| 
Letters to the editor should be sent with the w 
name, address, and daytime phone number Y 
Editor. Vanity Fair, 350 Madison Avenue, № 
York, New York 10017. The letters chosen for 
lication may be edited for length and cla 
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enhances shine. 


Delivers incredible shine to the 
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texture for a smooth, nx look. . 
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GEORGIA: I finally went out to dinner with him 
lası night. 


JACKIE: Just the tino of you ? Where did you go? 





GEORGIA: Mario. 
JACKIE: Mario's? The food 15 ale 
GEORGIA: Í didn't notice. I don't really even know what I ate. | 
JACKIE: Really? 
GEORGIA: Yon should have seen him. He was so sweet. 
He spilled his wine all over mv dress. | 
| 
JACKIE: Adorable. | 
GEORGIA: и med over D give me his napkin, | 
he knocked over his water glass. | 
' 
JACKIE: Hilarious. | 
GEORGIA: Well, it was. We couldn't stop laughing. | 
We Just had to get out of there. We laughed all the way back to my place. | 
JACKIE: Your place? | 
GEORGIA: Well, I was soaked. And besides... | 
JACKIE: Besides. 


f 


GEORGIA: Did you ever notice how good he smells? x 





JACKIE: Frankly, no. | 
GEORGIA: He wears the most wonderful cologne. | 

JACKIE: Darel ask what it is? 
GEORGIA: Well, it comes in a box with dots. 
JACKIE: Dots? 

GEORGIA: Dots. 

JACKIE: 90. Now we're back at your place... 


GEORGIA: Jackie, how's your mother? 


Herrera for Men 
Saks Fifth Avenue ——— 


Carolina Herrera 
New York 





GUIN di CINC 


n the fall of 1988, I went to the 
New York conference of Tikkun, a 
new Jewish magazine which hoped 
to break the long intellectual and 
political hegemony of the neocon- 
servatives. Tikkun isa Hebrew word 
Or injunction, meaning ““heal, re- 
pair, and transform the world,’ and 
in deft rabbinic fashion its founding 
editor, Michael Lerner, had added to 
this piece of ethical Judaism the rid- 
er "All the rest is commentary." 
The pun was intended not to be lost on 
Norman Podhoretz and his Reaganite 
crew at Commentary magazine, nor on 
Woody Allen, whose warm endorse- 
ment graces Tikkun's back cover 
and who had, in Annie Hall, ridi- 
culed the twin pillars of New York 
Jewish publishing by predicting that 
Dissent and Commentary would one day 
merge to become Dysentery. 

The air at the conference was thick with 
religiosity and with the Zoninivy-like litur- 
gy (‘See me, feel me, touch me, heal 
me") which the masthead seemed to 
promise. At one point I ran into Professor 
Norman Birnbaum, veteran academic 
radical, who shruggingly said, '*So at 
last. New Left meets Old Testament. ` 

People have often been tempted, if 
not compelled, to make fun of Michael 
Lerner—for his selfless pursuit of pub- 
licity, for his bottomless idealism, for 
his colorful days as a West Coast 60s 
radical (there was a cake with the legend 
“Smash Monogamy” at the party for his 
first wedding), and for his earnest at- 
tempts to raise funds to sponsor a sort of 
Jewish liberation theology. '""When he 
first told me he had a new magazine,’ 
says one old Berkeley comrade, **I swear 
I thought he said he was calling it Ty- 
coon.” In those dog days of 1988, with 
George Bush having just trampled Mi- 
chael Dukakis, there seemed plenty to 
be cynical about. However, unbe- 
knownst to us, Lerner’s hour was about 
to strike. On December 13, the governor 
of Arkansas wrote him a letter. 





I read your article on ‘‘the crisis in the 
meaning of life” and the problems it poses 
for the Democratic Party.... It’s a fine 
Statement that goes to the heart of why the 
recent campaign left so many people cold. 
You have helped me clarify my own think- 
ing and to feel a little more convinced to 
say what I feel. Thanks. 


This husky missive lay dormant in 
Lerner’s files until the New York prima- 
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Bill Clinton 
Tikkun editor 
Lerner (ni 
for his artic 
“politics of mel ` 
Then Hillary l 
front and 


GOT TO DO WITH IT? 


Bill and Hillary have latched onto 


Michael Lerner “politics of meaning” as their | 


[ 


latest catchphrase, but he's finding 
the role of First Rabbi to be a treacherous one | 


BY CHRISTOPHER HITCHENS 


ry in 1992, when he realized he might 
have a nominee on his hands. At a meet- 
ing with Jewish figures during that pri- 
mary, Bill Clinton found Lerner in the 
group; Lerner pressed him on *'the poli- 
tics of meaning," and struck up a con- 
versation afterward. In January of 1993 
a special issue of Tikkun exhorted the 
new president to follow a number of 
principled pathways on such matters as 
gay rights and the Middle East. Lerner 
himself in an open letter to Bill said: 

I wondered if I was reading things into 
your perspective, but when we met this 
past spring, I asked you about your un- 
derlying philosophy and in your own 


Illustration by RISKO 





words you restated to me much of wha] 
had articulated in the politics of meani 
article that had moved you years ag 












“Тһе politics of meaning,” [легпей 
slogan for an attack on soulless materi 
ism, was not destined to languish I | 
long in private conversation Бегуе N 
himself and the president. On April f 
the First Lady gave a speech in Austi 
Texas, in which she identified a plag 
of ""alienation and despair and hopele$ 
ness," arising from ''sleeping sickn 
of the soul.” Alluding to *'a crisis 
meaning’ in America, she tried to cou 
terpose a politics of meaning and ev 
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‘an ethos of caring” to this spiritual 
wasteland. Those who heard the speech 
were inclined to attribute its tone to the 
introspection caused by Hillary’s death- 
bed vigil for her beloved father. But we 
old Tikkun readers knew which back 
numbers to look up. Michael Lerner 
flew to the phone and was rewarded with 
an invitation to a White House summit. 

He could scarcely believe his luck. 
Mrs. Clinton had gone on to say that 
"the market economy knows the price 
of everything but the value of noth- 
ing'—a line which, admittedly, she had 
lifted from Oscar Wilde rather than the 
Talmud. Still. **Did you hear that?” he 
asked me excitedly. ‘‘The president's 
wife is questioning the whole basis of 


The air at the New York conference 
of Tikkun was thick with religiosity and 


with the Zommy-like liturgy: 


“See me, feel me, touch me, heal me.” 


Capitalist business as usual!’’ He freely 
compared the moment to Camelot, when 
a young First Family created expectations 
that were larger than themselves—larger, 
indeed, than their meager program. In a 
now-or-never attempt to strike while the 
iron is still glowing, Lerner has composed 
a "politics of meaning'' manifesto and 
sent it off to 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

His proposals, made in the aftermath 
of the David Gergen appointment, are as 
follows: 

Clinton should expand his concept of 
national service, asking people to donate 
five hours a week to community work, 
and go to Congress for funding only 
when public enthusiasm has been mobi- 
lized. He should create a Department of 
Families **to support and honor those 
tens of millions of Americans who are 
already involved in building families, in- 
cluding single parents, gays or anyone 
else whohas taken on the responsibility of 
raising the next generation." (I anticipate 
an early dumping of Woody Allen from 
the Tikkun back cover.) Single-payer 
health coverage and a plan to **teach em- 
pathy іп всһоо15”” are the other planks in 
the program, which bears signs of being 
put together in some haste. 

The media reception for all this was 
easy to Script. The trusty terms ‘guru’ 
and ‘‘psychobabble’’ were lurking in the 
keyboards, ready to spring onto the 
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page. Lerner was ridiculed as a kind of 
Yiddish Rasputin by Henry Allen in The 
Washington Post and—a rare distinc- 
tion—by two pieces in The New York 
Times Magazine. Were the Clintons, a 
Baptist-and-Methodist couple, to be in- 
tellectually annexed by a bulky, scruffy, 
Jewish radical who defended Palestinian 
rights to statehood and went to jail for 
opposing the Vietnam War? Don’t make 
me laugh. Clinton had run against Bush 
as more pro-Israel than thou, and badly 
needed to avoid any reminiscence of 
draft-dodging days. Lerner for First 
Rabbi? | don’t think so. 

Many of those who trashed Tikkun 
were, and are, people who had long 
hoped for guru status in an Al-and-Tipper 
White House, where the 
nostrums of The New 
Republic would rivet at- 
tention. If they couldn't 
get that, then no putz 
from Peace Now was 
going to horn in on 
the New Democrats and 
their neoliberal agen- 
da, whatever that turns 
out to be. 

In conversations 
with members of this group in Washing- 
ton, | found real, vivid, and active ha- 
tred for Lerner. ] received pressing 
offers of hard evidence that he had 
staged his anti-war arrest in Seattle, and 
a very inviting innuendo about sexual 
harassment at 7ikkun. Neither of these 
checked out in the least. | began to devel- 
op twinges of sympathy. True, at our first 
meeting, in 1988, Lerner had insisted that 
| come to his inconveniently located 
house in Berkeley, California, because it 
was the Jewish Sabbath and he could 
neither go out nor answer the telephone. 
| am easily fatigued by that stuff, and it 
also meant that instead of having a long 
lunch with Todd Gitlin | had to get Git- 
lin to drive me up some pointless hills 
for a strenuous wrangle about the Gaza 
Strip and the whole concept of Leon 
Wieseltier. Yet perhaps there was a 
pulse here that I'd missed. 


hat are we really talking about? 

The Clintons need a defining slo- 

gan for their reign, something at 
least as snappy as the New Deal, the 
New Frontier, or the Great Society, and 
as of this writing they have failed (if you 
don't count **the New Covenant" in the 
convention speech—which 1 don't) to 
come up with one. They know what hap- 
pened to Jimmy Carter, who tried “‘the 
Beloved Community’? and ‘‘the New 


Foundation’’ (/5 mentions in one Stat 
of the Union address) and who kept o^ 
coming up empty. Might not *'the politic 
of meaning’’ do the job? It isn’t as corn 
as its predecessors, and it can’t be upset) 
tingly acronymized like Nelson Rockefel 

ler's incessant **Brotherhood of Mar) 
Fatherhood of God’’—or, sometimes 
vice versa—which became BOMFOG (onl 

one better than FOGBOM) each time it wa 

reported anew. 

So, as l put it to Michael Lerner 
What's love got to do with it? Here's | 
presidency with not much in the kitt 
and no big ideas about redistribution d 
wealth; a presidency which preache 
continence to those on welfare (some 
one's got to set an example) and bang 
on, if rather selectively, about share} 
"sacrifice." What could be more agre 
able than a few uplifting homilies again] 
Crass materialism? Something to sé 
against the brutally vulgar “It’s t 
economy, stupid,*” with which the Cli 
tons won the election. Maybe, by doi 
the First Family a service and givi 
them a cover phrase, Lerner would fi 
a niche in history and then be polite 
but firmly told to piss off. 

“I don't want a place in history, 
Lerner told me. **Or at least not in sect 
lar history. If | could write something i 
rabbinical literature that would be ré 
membered a hundred years from no 
yes. But l am not seeking to become 
famous person." At this point in tl 
conversation, the White House calle 
and | had time to regroup. ' 

All right then: what’s she really like 
Everybody, after all, goes around sayi 
that Hillary Clinton is ultra-bright. B 
how do we know this? Everybody als 
knows, or thinks he knows, that Ms. Hi 
lary is stirred by deep tides of consciend 
and compassion. | have no hard evideng 
on this either. 1 know that she onc 
worked as a summer intern for the rad 
cal Oakland law firm run by Jessica Mi 
ford's husband, Bob Treuhaft, диги 
the period when Treuhaft and Mitfo 
were close to the Black Panthers. (I als 
know that the fabled Republican ‘‘negé 
tive research’’ people found this out du 
ing the campaign but didn’t dare use it 
Years later, so Mitford once told me, sit 
used the old connection to appeal to uiid 
ry and Bill about the case of a black co 
vict facing execution in Arkansas, and gl 
a ‘‘no dice’’ reply. So, now that anotht 
great Bay Area radical has met the Roc 
ham factor in person, what's the scoop 

"She's ex-treme-ly intelligent,'" sa 
Lerner. **If you were an organizer, yo 
would want to sign her up at онсе.” 
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what did they talk about? "We talked 
about the cynicism of the media, and | 
suggested that she sponsor a conference 
on media cynicism. She said, ‘No, you 
Should, and you should make it into a 
politics-of-meaning event, which we ге 
going to do.'' Did you tell her what you 
thought of the Clinton presidency so far? 
(Tikkun has carried a symposium warning 
Clinton against, among other things. cav- 
ing in to the military-industrial complex 
and to economic orthodoxy.) '' Well, no, l 
didn't critique it. A big mistake. | should 
have done.’’ How, then, did you improve 
the shining hour? **We compared her 
Methodism to my Judaism, and found that 
our formative ideas were very similar.’ 

This is true in one respect, certainly. 


"Looking at how they've hung 
some of their other friends out to dry,” 


Lerner says ruefully, 


“| wouldn't be a bit surprised to be 
dumped by the Clintons myself." 


Both Lerner and the First Lady, as well 
as the president himself, are very influ- 
enced by the cult of John F. Kennedy. 
Lerner defended Oliver Stone’s idealized 
version of the martyr president in the 
pages of Tikkun. Bill Clinton famously 
shook the boy president's hand at a Rose 
Garden reception in 1963. J.F.K., while 
still a senator, wrote Michael Lerner’s 
college recommendation. 

The Clintons never miss a chance to 
quote Kennedy or to evoke the Camelot 
comparison. One of Clinton’s rawest 
performances came a few weeks after his 
wife’s Austin speech, when he spoke at 
Bobby Kennedy’s graveside in Arling- 
ton, Virginia, during the annual family 
observance of the 1968 assassination, ut- 
tering the litany of hope and renewal and 
generation. Lerner, incidentally, doesn’t 
mind the fact that Clinton so often becomes 
quavering and lachrymose. ‘‘There’s a 
fierce struggle in the White House,”’ 
he says. ‘‘I can’t say who, but high 
officials are fearful that using words 
like ‘caring’ or ‘building a society that 
is safe for love and intimacy’ will lead 
to ‘a feminization of Clinton.’ '' Femi- 
nizing might be better than womaniz- 
ing, | suppose, and Clinton seems to 
get teary whenever he speaks of any- 
thing but the deficit, so he’s carrying 
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either a large onion around with him or 
else a copy of Tikkun. 

Damn, I’m getting cynical again. And 
here is Michael Lerner, after everyone 
just talked about the greed and egotism 
of the 80s, actually trying to do some- 
thing about it. Self-interest, as he ar- 
gues, is such a strong motive to begin 
with that it hardly needs any state sup- 
port. Might there not be, locked within 
the citizenry, an untapped reserve of 
goodwill and decency? Isn't it true that 
alienation and anomie are rotting the poor 
and demoralizing even the well-off? Isn't 
Lerner onto something? 

The answer to that is: Only if the 
Clintons are. For a start, what is all 
this about the press being the cynics? 
The large majority of 
the prestige media 
were positively moist 
about the Clintons for 
the greater part of 1992 
and right through the in- 
augural fiesta. If there's 
a bit of a falling off— 
and it's been much ex- 
aggerated—1t's because 
of a series of real dis- 
illusionments. Clinton 
now has the moderate 
Republican Gergen, in 
order to give plausible voice to a moder- 
ate Republican regime. This is change? 
If anyone has been a cynic it has been 
Bill, and if anyone has been a false 
alarm on the **place called Hope”” 
front it has been Hillary, whose sole 
achievement thus far is the ban on 
smoking in the White House. 

In any case, isn't there a wholesome 
case for cynicism? Why should it be 
‘‘bad for democracy’’ that most people 
think of their politicians as clowns on 
the make? Better, surely, than those aw- 
ful images of adoring crowds bleating 
‘*‘Now More than Ever’’ or *‘Four More 
Years" at some empty jackass. And 
what is true of public opinion ought to 
hold still more for ‘‘intellectuals.’’ What 
business is it of theirs to sweeten the at- 
mosphere of power? In a rather creepy 
piece in Tikkun, James Atlas implored 
Clinton to do one thing: ask people like 
himself to the White House. The model, 
as ever, was J.F.K., who invited 150 or 
so scholars and artists to his inaugura- 
tion. *“The illusion of cultural ferment," 
Atlas breathed, *'is not very different 
from the reality." A good definition of 
the style of the access intellectual. 

This is all very old-hat indeed. In the 
reviews of Mrs. Clinton's call for a 
spiritual awakening, some of the more 








































knowledgeable reporters alluded | 
Reinhold Niebuhr, a Hillary role mod 
who was once described by Richard R! 
vere as "the official establishment the| 
logian’' of the Cold War and Kenne 
years. Niebuhr knew well how to co 
dense the **Judeo”” with the ''Christian 
in order to arrive at the decaffeinated h 
brid that has since become fashionabl 
As Noam Chomsky once pointed out i 
withering review of Niebuhr, his opinio 
were also uniquely convenient to tl 
needs of power and the requirements | 
the state. The obscurity of the languaj 
(*"The eternity to. which the individ 
flees is an undifferentiated realm of b 
ing’’) was handy in masking the fact. 

Sometimes, the unintended cons 
quences work the other way—not to tl 
reflected credit of the supposed intelle 
tual but to the embarrassment of 't 
president. Among the contributing e¢ 
tors of Tikkun is Christopher Lasc 
whose Culture of Narcissism was 
egghead hit in the mid-1970s. A seri 
of White House evenings with the lik 
of Lasch led to a lugubrious Ca | 
speech in July 1979, about limits a 
stress and about there being more imp 
tant things than money and consu 
tion. Only one word of this addre 
survived, and that was ‘‘malaise.”’ ius 
politics of moaning. Thanks a lot. Aff AD 
that, intellectuals were told to ask nf 
what the president could do for them, b 
exactly what they could do for the pre: 
dent. Hence Reagan’s smooth relatio 
with the neoconservatives, for whom 
in return made the perfect Shabbas go 

What chance does Lerner have of co 
tinuing to bob in this shark-infested se 
"Looking at how they've hung some | 
their other friends out to dry,” he sa 
ruefully, **I wouldn't be a bit surpri 
to be dumped by the Clintons myself 
He is only one of many claimants on t 
Clintonian ear, and what can he $ 
against the urgings of, say, Alan Gree ( 
span at the Federal Reserve? (Greensp 
of course, is an avowed disciple of t 
late guru Ayn Rand, author of The V 
tue of Selfishness, but in Washington 
body thinks that’s funny, because it’s 
normal.) The real slogan and rallyi 
call is ``Managed Competition.” Me 
while, Ms. Hillary talks wistfully | 
"the Golden Rule'' and plans a healt] 
care package which will ensure tH 
those with the gold make the rules. In} | 
schizophrenic White House, the mot} 
ought perhaps to be “Ге Clinton 
Clintons.’’ Intellectuals, who show 
speak truth to power, ought to stay ho 
est and stay out of it. O 
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ntil he tells me about the re- 
porter who asked him where 
the money goes, Jerry Lewis 
and | seem to be doing fine. 
I already know he considers 
journalists to be "'stupid 
whores”” and **morons.*” but 
he’s being very nice. It’s 
taken more than a year to 
persuade him to see me; his longtime ha- 
tred of the press has been exacerbated 
recently by coverage of the anti—Jerry 
Lewis protests being mounted around 
the country—by the disabled, of all peo- 
ple. Lewis has spent more than 40 years 
working on behalf of those with neuro- 
muscular diseases, and now some are 
accusing him of demeaning them with 
the so-called pity approach which has 
long been a hallmark of the annual Mus- 
cular Dystrophy Association. telethon. 
This makes him very mad. But here we 
are, in a nice little Italian restaurant in 
San Diego where all the waiters bow 
and scrape, and everything seems warm 
and friendly. 

Then he starts talking about some re- 
porter who was investigating charitable 
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Above, Jerry Lewis with his “kids” 
at the annual M.D.A. Labor Day telethon. 
Left, at home in Las Vegas, 


.the 67-year-old Lewis waits alone. 


шалма JERRY VS. THE KID 


fund-raising—including that of the 
Muscular Dystrophy Association, 
which Lewis has been involved 
with since the early 19505. `` тоја 
her, ‘If you do anything to hurt 
my kids, I'll have you killed, you 
understand?” ° he says, very de- 
liberately. He raises an index fin- 
ger and starts shaking it, slowly 
and meaningfully, right in my 
face. His face is getting red; his 
voice begins to rise. "I'll have you 
killed," he repeats. "lll have you killed!" 
By this point he is almost shouting: I'm 
no longer sure whether he's recalling his 
anger at somebody else or yelling at me. 
I stare wide-eyed at his big onyx pinkie 
ring. J.L. is glaring at me; his eyes are 
dark with fury. 

Finally he withdraws his finger from 
under my nose and resumes eating his 
pasta, looking resentful. O.K., J.L.: 
message taken. Since he has already told 
me some eye-opening, but off-the-rec- 
ord, stories about his lifelong. friend- 
ships with famous mobsters, this new 
anecdote puts a distinct damper on the 
mood, until we finish dinner. As we 


King of Comedy, is under si 
from disabled adults whe 


“pity-mongering” patron 
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His Labor Day 


telethons have raised milli} 


for muscular dystrophy, 
but Jerry Lewis, f 









say their 


become patronizing. 
And Jerry’s anger is no 
laughing matter | 


BY LESLIE BENNETTS 


leave the restaurant, an aged hippie wit | 
long, lank hair holds out an ancient recy” 
ord album for Lewis to autograph. He 
takes it with a benevolent smile. From 
the album cover, his own face grins idi: 
otically up at him, 40-odd years young: 
er: this was Jerry Lewis the monkey, ag 
he used to describe himself, the comit 
who was willing to make a fool of him 
self in any way to get a laugh. The valet 
parking attendant looks at the albu 

cover. checks out Lewis's face, and 
clutches her heart. ‘Oh my God! E 
gasps. “Jerry Lewis! I can’t believe it 
you! Oh my God! Oh my God!” В 
now Lewis is looking positively cheet 
ful. His car pulls up and we get in, eve 
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though our destination—the luxurious 
marina where Lewis anchors his boat 
Is less than a five-minute walk away. 

Earlier that same day we had spent 
several hours at a photo shoot for Kel- 
logg’s, which joined with the M.D.A. ina 
promotion tor this year’s 
Labor Day—weekend tele- 
thon. Lewis wore a white 
chef’s apron, hugged chil- 
dren on cue, and gazed 
reverently at an oversize 
box of Rice Krispies. 
The current national post- 
er child is a tiny freckle- 
faced redhead named 
Lance Fallon, and at 
onc point Lance grabbed 
Lewis’s hand and start- 
ed kissing it with a de- 
votion so passionate it 
was almost painful to witness. "" Yeow— 
no biting!" Lewis said curtly. He 
bopped the child on the head with a pad 
of paper and walked off abruptly. Lance 
looked conlused. Lewis's humor often 
has a hard edge. and sometimes his 
smaller fans aren t entirely sure what to 
make of it. When Lance started bounc- 
ing up and down in his seat, Lewis 
growled, ‘` What did he get for break- 
fast? A little Ritalin never hurt 
апу Ка.” 

During one lull in the action, 
Lance and a small black girl be- 
gan to giggle and squirm. Lewis 
snapped at them, ‘We can't have 
that, children, or you'll be out of 
the show so quick you'll never 
know what happened." A slight 
pall fell over the Kellogg's reps. 
M.D.A. officials, parents, and 
other adults waiting around, but 
Lewis s instincts are rime: 
honed; raising his voice so everyone 
could hear him, he added quickly, 
"Get my traction out of the car so I can 
hang them!" After all, the Jerry Lewis 
persona has always included a large 
measure of hostility, if not outright 
malice. When another boy introduced 
himself, Lewis replied, **'l'm Jerry. 
How old are you?"" The kid said he 
was nine. “Youre nine? So am l. 
Let’s go outside ard throw a rock ìn a 
window,'' Lewis suggested. 

Later, inside his stretch limo on our 
way back to the boat, his voice rose in 
a Stirring denunciation of those who 
fail to give their all in support of his 
“kids.” l] could see the veins pounding 
in his temples. But then, as if observ- 
ing his own performance, he caught him- 
self. "Wasn't that great?" he asked. 
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“Раја like that? Good energy, huh?" 
He pressed a button and the window of 
the limo slid down. Lewis leaned out 
with a fixed smile on his face and started 
waving like an automaton. “НІ... 
ГЕЧЕ he said. The sidewalks 


MORE 4 IB 





“| told her, ‘tf you do anything to hurt 


my kids, I'll have you killed, 


you understand? I'll have you killed.’ ” 





Top, Los Angeles activists picket Lewis 

and the M.D.A. for perpetuating stereotypes 
of the disabled. Above, Evan Kemp Jr., 
former chairman of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, who says 

the M.D.A. hired a man to spy on him. 


were full of passersby, but nobody 
seemed to notice. Block after block, he 
kept it up, waving as if ours were the 
lead car in a motorcade, except that 
there were no squeals of recognition or 
delight from the crowd. 

Finally he rolled the window back up 
and lapsed into a sullen silence. J.L. 
does not like it when no one is paying 
attention. He is 67 years old, and he has 
been in show business since he was five, 
but he will still go to any lengths to draw 
the spotlight to his corner of the stage. 






























This is a man who spent his entire adul 
life shoving microphones and pickle 
and chow mein up his nostrils to get 
laugh. He hasn't changed a bit. The nex 
night we're in à different restaurant wit 
a bunch of his friends, at a table fo 
eight, and at one point everyone is occu 
pied talking to someone else, and no on 
is looking at J.L. He picks up a roll 
shreds it, and packs the crumbs into hi 
mouth until it is stuffed too full to close! 
Then he pretends to choke. His wifi 
turns; she is well trained. An indulge 
smile on her face, as if she were humor 
Ing a small child, she pats him on thi 
back. By now all eyes are on J.L. H 
erins and opens his mouth. Each tim 
his wife taps his back, breadcrumb 
spray from his mouth and cascade dow 
the front of his clothes. Everyon 
laughs. J.L. spews some more bread 
crumbs from Їй 
mouth. He looks lik 
a leaf blower in ove 
drive. By this. timi 
people at other table 
are watching, too 
When he finally run 
out of breadcrumbs 
he flashes a dazzlin 
grin. His audienci 
smiles. He nods magisterially, as if ac 
knowledging his grateful subjects. At 
tention has been paid. He looks seren 
and satisfied. For the moment at least 
Jerry Lewis is a happy man. 


he palm trees rustle gently in thi 
balmy breeze that caresses San Diegqii 
Bay. Vivid flowers are blooming il 
carefully manicured pots around the maf 
rina. which is thick with boats of ever 
description, all gleaming white in th 
morning sunshine. Gleaming the bright 
est of all is Sam’y Place, Lewis’s 68-foo 
Grebe motor yacht, a pristine beauty of 
polished teak that sports thick red car 
peting inside. Sam (short for SanDee) i 
Jerry's wife, the former dancer he wed 
alter divorcing Patti, the mother of hif 
SIX sons, to whom he had been married a 
for 36 years. Jerry’s Place, a second 
boat tied up alongside the big one, is n 
16-foot Boston Whaler. ; 
Inside the boat, coos and gurgles emi | M 
nate from the next cabin, where Sam ij 
taking care of Danielle, the baby girl thy 
Lewises adopted last year. The famil " 
lives in Las Vegas, but they spend sever 
al months a year on the boat, е 
though they apparently don't take it o | 
on the water very often. For J.L.. JE 
sitting there at the dock seems to М. 
enough. **You can’t explain boat peo | 
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Phase I: A soothing gel “mask” 
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Smoothness. 
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a no-slip lipstick base that 
virtually eliminates feathering. 
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ple," he tells me with a lofty shrug. De- 
spite open-heart surgery in 1983 and a 
bout with prostate cancer last fall, he 
looks tanned and robust. 

We are talking about anger. Lewis, 
who has been described as having **three 
rows of teeth, is famous for his. "At 
least I’m a good boy now—I don t use 
my hands,” he says with a shrug. In the 
old days he used to haul off and hit peo- 
ple with a kind of vengeful glee. “At 
the moment you do it, it's wonderful," 
he recalls wistfully. '`Watching a guy 
go on his ass— particularly when it’s 
‘Why should a Jew get his car before 
anybody else?'—it's wonderful to see 
him hit the deck." 

Lewis had acquired his first ulcer by 
the time he was 30, and during the 
[970s, when his Percodan addiction 
masked the symptoms, he came within 
two weeks of bleeding to death before a 
more dangerous ulcer was discovered, 
according to his doctor. Jerry Lewis has 
never been what you might call a laid- 
back individual. It does not take a rocket 
scientist to figure out why he has been 
so angry all his life, but when [ ask him 
what he sees as the original source of his 
rage, he looks startled, as if he had nev- 
er thought of this before. **Maybe the 
original source of the anger was... 
abandonment?” he suggests, as if trying 
to guess the answer to a multiple-choice 
quiz. Oh yeah, abandonment. This is, 
after al!, the only child of two vaudevil- 
lians who were on the road more than 
half of every year, who were always 
stashing their heartbroken son with rela- 
tives while they went off for weeks at a 
time; these were parents who managed 
to miss their own son's Bar Mitzvah, al- 
though they did telephone to say mazel 
tov. Lewis, or Joseph Levitch, as he was 
then known, was a little boy who was 
never sure his parents loved him, be- 
cause they were never there. Every time 
they left him, *'it was a Killer," he says 
brusquely. 

However, Lewis has never delved too 
deeply into his past. Many years ago, 
during a period of intense. emotional 
stress after his breakup with Dean Mar- 
tin in 1956, he went to a psychiatrist 
who advised him not to enter psychoanal- 
ysis. ‘The danger is that your pain may 
leave, but it’s also quite possible that you 
won't have a reason to be funny any- 
more,’ the shrink said. Being funny won. 

Although he has always idolized his 
father, Danny Lewis, whom he credits 
with teaching him everything he knows, 
his supposedly inspirational anecdotes 
about his father’s tutelage can be hair- 
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raising. One time, he says, `l did the 
best 90 minutes of my life, and I go 
backstage and look for my dad: Give me 
my medal, Dad. And he says. "You 
were O.K.—for an amateur.’ ° Lewis 
shakes his head, wıncing at the memory. 

Assuming that this incident happened 
when Jerry was just starting out, I ask 
how old he was at the time. **Oh, it was 
about a year before my father died,” 
Lewis says offhandedly. His father died 
in 1982, which means that Jerry was 55 
years old and had been a show-business 
icon for more than three decades when his 
dad called him an amateur. **He was right 
on the money. JI. assures Me **He 
knew everything—everything—about 
the racket. `` 

No doubt that perfectionism paid off; 
in his heyday, Jerry Lewis was an inter- 
national sensation. He made his stage 


In the old days Lewis used to hit 
people with a kind of vengeful glee. 


“At the moment you do it, 


it's wonderful,” he recalls wistfully. 


debut at the age of five, singing **Broth- 
er, Can You Spare a Dime”” at a hotel on 
the borscht circuit in upstate New York. 
Before he was 21 he and Dean Martin 
were one of the hottest acts in show 
business. Painful though it was, even 
their breakup didn't slow Lewis down; 
in 1959 he signed a $10 million contract 
with Paramount Pictures to star in 14 
films over a seven-year period. At the 
time, it was the biggest single transac- 
tion in movie history for the exclusive 
services of one star. 

But whatever he did, it never seemed 
to be enough for his father. When Jer- 
ry's parents moved out to California, he 
got them an apartment in Beverly Hills 
and a custom-built Cadillac. a one-of-a- 
kind luxury sedan that cost him a for- 
tune. He bought 25 yards of red ribbon 
to wrap around the car, tied a great big 
bow on the hood, and delivered it to 
his father’s doorstep. His father’s only 
comment was ``How come it’s not a 
convertible?” 

So who could be surprised that Danny 
Lewis's son developed a notoriously ex- 
plosive personality? These days J.L. 
likes to talk about how much he's 
changed since his open-heart surgery, 
his lovey-dovey second marriage (he 


calls her "Mommy," she calls hii 
**Daddy**), and especially since falli 

in love with his seventh child, who is « 
course called Danni and who is his fir! 
daughter. '* After the heart surgery, I ha 
a whole different sense of almost ever: 
thing.” he says. “Room service bei 

late wasn't such a big deal. Little chic 

enshit things that would annoy you. yu 
were embarrassed at that kind of anno} 
ance now.’ J.L.'s friends attest to ho 
mellow he's become. 

This can come as a surprise if you’\ 
ever tried to have a reasonable со! 
versation with him about disabilit 
rights and the views of movement a 
tivists, many of whom flatly reje 
the Muscular Dystrophy Association 
"pity approach.'' The spectacle y 
Lewis, sweating and weeping, beggin 
for the folks out there to fork ovVé 
enough bucks to sav 
‘‘my kids** has lon 
struck many observers : 
distasteful and demeai 
ing. **My kids cannot ¿ 
in the workplace,” 
says in a typical appea 
"There's nothing they cà 
do. They've been attack 
by a vicious killer. T 
begging for their survi 
al'"' Such pity-monge 
ing has seemed especially anachroni? 
tic since the Americans with Disabi 
ities Act went into effect last summe 
A groundbreaking anti-discriminatio 
law that reflects the current emphasi 
On mainstreaming the disabled, th 
A.D.A. promotes the idea of integra 
ing them into the workplace and hel 
ing people lead productive lives rath 
than segregating them as objects 
charity. 

But old habits die hard, and Lewis hi 
been adamant in refusing to address th 
concerns of his critics. A year ago a teli 
vision interviewer asked him if he h: 
ever considered the possibility he mig 
be wrong in his wholesale rejection { 
the activists’ views. ''Never, neve 
never!" Lewis said. He has not re-eva 
uated this position in the intervenir 
months. Sitting with him now, I aj 
whether he thinks his detractors ma 
any valid points at all. "None!" 
barks. End of subject. 

He sees the dissidents as a tiny han: 
ful of malcontent ingrates. ** You have 
remember they're sitting in chairs 
bought them,’ he says nastily, referril 
to the motorized wheelchairs the Musc| 
lar Dystrophy Association helps provid 
to those who meet certain requirement 
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"This one Kid in Chicago would have 
passed through this life and never had 
the opportunity to be acknowledged by 
anybody, but he found out that by being 
a dissident he gets picked up in a limo 
by a television station. What do they 
want me to do? They want me to not 
raise $120 million Labor Day? They 
want me to stop work in the labs? 
There's 19 of them that are telling me 
not to raise $120 million. I don't give a 
good goddamn what they call it; | am 
giving doctors money so that your new 
baby and my new baby never have to 
deal with this. I must be doing some- 
thing right; I’ve raised one billion three 
hundred million dollars. These 19 peo- 
ple don’t want me to do that. They want 
me to stop now? Fuck them.'' He watch- 
es me write this down, and then says 
loudly, **Do it in caps. FUCK THEM." 


ticipation as the lights go down for 

the Toyota Comedy Festival, which 
will mark Jerry Lewis's first appearance 
in Manhattan in more than a decade. The 
crowd is clearly expecting a good time. 
Alan King is the first to welcome the 
audience (“‘Good evening, ladies and 
germs’’) and to introduce the host as 
‘‘actor, comedian, director supreme, опе 
of the world’s most beloved clowns— 
Jerry Lewis." Lewis gets a standing 
ovation before he even speaks. ''I am so 
thrilled," he brays in the loud, nasal, 
quintessentially obnoxious voice he uses 
only when he's performing. “I have 
never been in Eddie Fisher Hall! Being 
here is a special joy for me, because I 
have such regard for...uh...for...” 
He checks the inside of his lapel, as if 
looking for a cue card. **For the Toyota 
company!” He rolls his eyes. 

Actually, Lewis’s function as to- 
night’s host is largely an honorary one of 
introducing the other comics. Richard 
Belzer, the first on the lineup, acknowl- 
edges Lewis as **the King”” and adds, **I 
wanted to be Jerry when I was a little 
kid. Then | took some medication—and 
I became me." 

Outside on the Lincoln Center plaza, 
the fountain is splashing gaily in the soft 
summer night as people in motorized 
wheelchairs begin gathering quietly in 
front of Avery Fisher Hall. When the 
show is over, the departing audience is 
met with the earnest upturned faces of 
demonstrators distributing flyers that 
геай, “Пиза ед People Protest Jerry 
Lewis Nationwide.’ Some people ac- 
cept the handouts; others walk on by. A 
few are overtly hostile. **Jerry Lewis is 
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Д: Fisher Hall is electric with an- 





“| don't give a good goddamn what 
they call it. | must be doing 
something right: I’ve raised one billion 
three hundred million dollars.” 


Jerry Lewis (right) with his former 

partner Dean Martin. Lewis built his career 
using a stage persona that now seems 

a caricature of disability. 


a saint!’ spits out one middle-aged man. 
Without directly accosting anyone, the 
protesters keep offering their message, 
which accuses Lewis of ‘‘pity-monger- 
ing" and promoting “outdated stereo- 
types.’ They don't seem angry, simply 
patient and determined. 

"I think Jerry Lewis was a fine come- 
dian," says Frieda Zames, a retired 
college math professor who is vice presi- 
dent of Disabled in Action of Metro- 
politan New York. “Не just doesn't 
understand our problem with telethons. 1 
think he doesn't have a clue. I don't 
think he's a malicious man; he's so sure 
of himself he just doesn't realize that 
what we're trying to say might have 
some merit. But it's very hard for us to 
function in the world with this image of 
disabled people he puts before the pub- 
lic. We're trying to become part of soci- 
ety. Disabled people want jobs, want to 
be part of the community, want to par- 
ticipate. And at some point we have to say 
we can't be put down in order to get what 
we should have. It’s nota fair exchange to 


just totally misrepresented what we’ 


also a former M.D.A. poster child, M 
thews formed a Chicago-based gro 
called Jerry’s Orphans. ‘‘It’s a sarca 
shot at that mentality,’ 
a 37-year-old freelance writer who h 
pens to be the **kid in Chicago’’ Le 
denounces. 


















































say you have to lose your dignity in ord: 
to get the appliances you need.” 
Before 1990, a lot of people weren 
thrilled with Lewis’s approach, but mo 
kept their doubts to themselves. The 
came an infamous cover story he wro 
for Parade magazine, displaying a se 
sibility that seemed several decades o 
of date. He referred to disabled peop 
as ''cripples" and called dystrophic il 
ness ''this curse that attacks children : 
all ages." Trying to imagine what t! 
life of a disabled person is like, he p 
himself in a wheelchair and decried th 
source Of so many people's mobility + 
“that steel imprisonment, bemoanir 
how ''trapped and suffocated'' he fel 
`] realize my life is half, so I must lea 
to do things halfway,” he wrote. ‘‘I mi 
be a full human being in my heart a 
soul, yet I am still half a person.’ 
The article w 
greeted with horr 
and incredulity by di 
ability-rights activist 
"My wheelchair isn 
an imprisonment—it 
a tremendous vehic 
of liberation," sa 
Carol Gill, preside 
of the Chicago Ins 
tute of Disability R 
search. **What's 
steel imprisonment is those negative 1! 
ages that Jerry Lewis and the M.D./ 
promote. The stereotypes keep us locke 
inacell of discrimination and prejudice. 
“I used to think the telethon 
harmless, until the Parade article," sa 
Cris Matthews, a former Muscular D 
trophy poster child who is now 38. * 
was like running into a brick wall: all 
a sudden we realized the harm it 
doing. They have a spokesperson w 
thinks he’s the god of disability, and 


spent our lives fighting for, which is t 
idea that our lives are worthwhile a 
that they could be functional. He pain 
the worst picture of disability you col 
paint. It was like ‘I would rather ha 
my child dead than have dystrophy.’ ! 
brother and I decided we had to 
something about this. Jerry Lewis has 
go. He has no right to do this to a 
body’s life.” 

With her brother Mike Ervin, who 


, 


explains Erv 


"[ think the term ‘Jerr 
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Kids’ is insulting and antiquated, and 
counterproductive to anything but the 
M.D.A.’s fund-raising purposes. It rein- 
forces the childlike stereotype; it in- 
fantilizes and emasculates people with 
disability. i 

Lewis himself uses **Jerry's Kids” as 
a term of endearment, and he does so 
without embarrassment or irony. We are 
sitting around his boat one afternoon 
when the telephone rings. **One of my 
kids," Lewis mouths to me as he takes 
the call. After he finishes, he tells me 
the caller was Stephen Mikita, an assis- 
tant attorney general of the state of 
Utah. ** He's an incredible kid," Lewis 
assures me. "| deal with him as I deal 
with all my kids: | will not talk down to 
them. His greatest Joy is to hear me 
say. ‘I'll race you to the corner—and 
you re going to lose!” because nobody 
else does that.” 

Mikita is 37 years old, but he doesn't 
mind Lewis's terminology at all. "My 
dad calls me one of his kids, too," Мы 
kita says. "With. Jerry, | think it’s 
evidence of the passion. That term is in- 
dicative of the almost familial commit- 
ment he has. l think ıt shows how much 
he truly cares—as much as a father or 
grandfather cares about his children and 
grandchildren. '' 

Nor does Mikita have any doubt about 





Lewis's stature. "Jerry Lewis is one of 


the greatest humanitarians who has ever 
lived," he proclaims. " He's one of my 
heroes in life—Jerry and F.D.R. Jerry 
Lewis spoke about persons with disabil- 
ities, and embraced persons with dis- 
abilities, long before it was politically 
correct or in vogue to do it.” 

Like Mikita, there are many people 
with dystrophic illnesses who are 
proud to be considered *Jerry's Kids" 
and who disagree vehemently with his 
critics. **I don't know of anyone else 
who puts the time, caring and love into 
efforts against this disease the way you 
do into the Telethon,” one parent wrote 
in a letter published by the M.D.A. 
“So if you have to beg, borrow or 
steal, make people cry or shake their 
heads, too bad! Our kids need every- 
thing you get for them. Please know 
that the people who need you and the 
people who love you are behind you 
100 percent!’ 

However, others see a more insidious 
message in Lewis's approach. *‘Four 
major annual telethons—Easter Seals. 
the Arthritis Foundation, United Cere- 
bral Palsy, and the M.D.A.—are the 
single most powerful cultural mecha- 
nism defining the public identities of 
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people with disabilities in our socicty to- 
day, mainly because they reach so many 
people,” reports Paul Longmore, a his- 
torian who teaches at San Francisco 
State and who has specialized in the his- 
tory of people with disabilities. "The 
telethon sponsors claim that, collective- 
ly, they have a combined audience of 
250 million people. That's the cquiva- 
lent of the population of this country. 
The message of telethons is that what- 
ever condition people with disabilities 
have, that condition has essentially 
spoiled their lives, and the only way to 
correct that is to cure them. The message 
of the disability-rights movement is that 
iU s possible to be a whole person with a 
disability." 

The disability constituency is vast; ac- 
cording to government figures, 43 mil- 
lion Americans are defined as disabled 


"What my wife and | saw 


frightened us. l'm not prepared to 
take on Jerry and the boys." 


in one way or another. Although their 
views vary widely, many see Lewis's in- 
transigence as proof that he has outlived 
his usefulness, although they acknowl- 
edge the contribution he has made over 
the years. ‘‘Jerry Lewis's approach is a 
relic of the past." says Laura Hershey, a 
Denver activist who helped organize the 
Tune Out Jerry Coalition. * "There's still 
a sentimental feeling about him because 
he's been working at it for so long, but 
the kind of approach he's using doesn't 
have any place in how our community 
feels about itself now." 

The curious thing is that Lewis has 
shown no inclination to accommodate 
the evolving consciousness of the 
group he has dedicated so many years 
to helping. Many disabled people now 
object to some of the language com- 
monly applied to them, and these days 
one is likely to be corrected if one uscs 
a loaded term like *'polio victim" '— 
the preferred phrase is ""post-polio" "— 
or describes anyone as “suffering” 
from muscular dystrophy. **| don't suf- 
fer," Mike Ervin retorted on the air to 
one unenlightened television interviewer 
last year. 

**Jerry Lewis grew up at a time when 
‘crippled’ was the word generally used 
to describe people tike us,” explains Dr. 
Arnold Gale, a pediatric neurologist and 





| 
a member of the M.D.A.'s Nation) 
Task Force on Public Awareness. “Th 
gave way to ‘handicapped.’ which wy 
replaced by ‘disabled.’ which then d 
came ‘physically challenged,’ and ne 
in some corners they're even going buat 
to ‘cripple.” People are confused abof 
what they're supposed to say." | 
To some, such shifts reflect the tyra 
ny of political correctness, and it is po 
sible to view Jerry Lewis as tts casualt] 
On the other hand, it is hard to displ J 
that routinely defining an entire class 
people as childlike, dependent victir 
might affect the dignity and respect th: 
are accorded in the workplace. Mor} 
over, Lewis continues to make infla 
matory pronouncements. If you ІС \ 
out you had amyotrophic lateral scler 
sis, "you might as well put a gi 
in your mouth," he said on the 19 
telethon—a statement tH 
hardly improves societal 
titudes toward people w | 
continuc to lead producti 
lives despite that diagnosi 
But what is most surprf 
ing is Lewis's reaction 
any criticism, which is #\ 
hostile and paranoid | 
seems almost Nixonian. | 
would have been fairly easy, and ct 
tainly desirable from a public-relatio) 
standpoint, for Lewis and the M.D.A ү 
defuse the attacks by meeting with ору 
nents, paying lip service to their poin 
and making a few substantive changd 
Instead, they have responded with ast 
ishing virulence. One of their earlie І 
critics was Evan Kemp Jr., a Washing. 
ton attorney who has a form of псш 
muscular disease and who has long b | 
a leading disability-rights activist. 
early as 1981, Kemp wrote an op-ed c | 
umn in The New York Times voicing | 1 
dismay at the telethon’s approach. Ev 
since, the M.D.A. has considered h 
public enemy numbcr one, and acco 
ing to Kemp it has gonc to extraordind, 
lengths to monitor his activities. `“ 1 
M.D.A. hired a guy to spy on me 
1981,” reports Kemp, whosc раге 
were among the original founders of 
M.D.A.'s Cleveland chapter. “His j 
was to undermine me on the Hill. " 
came to Washington and visited n 
talked with me, and became my friend 
just thought he'd gotten a job with í 
M.D.A.: | didn't rcalize they'd hif 
him to do this. He finally told me. | rea 
didn't suspect it at all. He also claind 
they spent $250,000 spying on me. Tif. 
was his sole job. That's a lot of money 
The alleged spy, who has muscuf 
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dystrophy, will talk 
about the M.D.A. only 
on the condition that he 
not be identified. 
"What my wife and I 
saw frightened us,” he 
says. **I'm not prepared 
to take on Jerry and the 
boys. They would try to 
destroy me. What little 
I have, they would try 
to take it away. ` 

However, he con- 
firms much of what 
Kemp says, Including 
the fact that he spent 
almost a year being 
flown around the coun- 
try and wined and 
dined at M.D.A. ex- 
pensc, although he says 
he was not on salary 
and doesn’t remember the $250,000 fig- 
ure. **I was sent to find out who Evan 
was, what he wantcd, what he and the 
disabled community were going to do 
next,*” he reports. “They told mc they 
felt Evan had cost them $4 million in 
contributions, and they wanted to dis- 
credit him. `` 

M.D.A. officials deny Kemp's charges 
as preposterous. ''It's not truc," says 
Gerald Weinberg, the director of field 
organization. ‘It’s a delusion."' 

But aftcr Kemp succeeded Clar- 
ence Thomas as head of the Equal 





Employment Opportunity Commis- w, te | 1 = а 
sion in 1990, his opponents re- НЕЕ М С 
la + ۴ 


newed their efforts to neutralize 
him. According to Kemp and his 
staffers, thc M.D.A. orchestrated 
an intensive campaign to block his 
reappointment when his term ex- 
pired, lobbying strenuously at the 
White House and on Capitol Hill. 
Weinberg claims that the M.D.A. 
had nothing to do with this effort 
and that members of its advisory “ 
task force were acting independent- 

ly in campaigning against Kemp. 

But Jerry Lewis wrote President 

Bush an angry letter accusing 

Kemp of ‘‘misusing the power of 

his governmental office" by making 
statements that could hurt the telethon. 
“*If ever there was a point of light. ..I'm 
it," he railed in an outburst that was 
promptly described by a headline writer 
as *‘Points of Spite.” The M.D.A. also 
went after Kemp’s pocketbook. ‘‘They 
attempted to boycott Invacare, a wheel- 
chair company I helped found, saying | 
was attacking the M.D.A. and costing 
them money,” Kemp says. ‘It was ex- 
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“A lot of the money goes to keep the 
M.D.A. alive, to keep money 
in the pockets of its administrators,” 
says Carol Gill. “It's an empire.” 


ж 


- 
t 


Top, Jerry Lewis in the 1950s with 

his first wife, Patti Palmer, and 

their son Chris. Above, Lewis with his new 
family, second wife Sam and their 
adopted daughter, Danielle. 


traordinarily upsetting.’’ Although the 
M.D.A. has denied having sponsored a 
boycott of Invacare, the organization did 
suggest that dealers use other sources for 
cquipment and lobby against Kemp with 


various government officials. Kemp's: 
future at the E.E.O.C. became a moot 
point when Bush lost the 1992 election. 
and Kemp has since left the agency fo 
the private sector. However, Ве 1$ пой 
the only activist to be targeted. 

Dianne B. Piastro, who writes a уп 
dicated newspaper column called “Liv 
ing with a Disability,’’ began to publist] 
columns critical of Lewis, the M.D.A. 
and the telethon after Lewis’s unfortu 
nate Parade piece. In a series of articles] 
Piastro not only deplored the “риу ар) 
proach” but also raised questions aboug 
M.D.A. finances, including high execu} 
tive salarics, unexplained expenses, and 
the organization's frequent failure te 
make available some of the financial} 
disclosure forms required by law, detailj 
ing how it spends the massive amount} 
of money raised every year. (Last year d 
revenues exceeded $104 
million, but the organi] 
zation still came ul 
short with a $6.4 mif 
lion deficit.) Althoug§ 
Piastro has терешес 
ly requested inter | 
views with M.D.Af 
officials and even sul 
mitted written ques 
tions, the M.D.A. hg 
stonewalled almost af 
of her inquiries. "Why would any 
body respond to unjust criticism? 
asks Weinberg, who describes Pia! 
tro's columns as "'erroneous and il 
flammatory.” | 

But the organization’s response wel 
further: the M.D.A. threatened Piasti 
and her syndicate with lawsuits and pre} 
sured newspapers not to publish her cd 
umns criticizing the M.D.A. x 

"We intend to take legal actic 
against Ms. Piastro and her syndicator] 
warned Robert Ross, thc M.D.A.’s e 
ecutive director, in a letter sent to ne 
papers carrying her column. Despite| 
couple of years of threats, the M.D.; 
never did file suit. Piastro’s explanation § 
simple: ‘‘There is nothing actionable | 
those columns.’’ However, the M.D.A| 
strategy apparently had a chilling effe! 
many newspapers did not print her su 
sequent column on the organization. | 
M.D.A. also encouraged Lewis loyali! 
to mount a letter-writing blitz, and 4 
cording to Piastro it cven released I 
home address. (It has also publishg 
business addresses to promote lett 
writing efforts attacking Cris Matthey 
Mike Ervin, and Laura Hershey.) Pid 
tro was especially perturbed by the ‹ 
posure of where she lived. `I b 
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felt vulnerable."' says the columnist, а 
54-year-old grandmother who has mul- 
tiple sclerosis and gets around in a 
wheelchair. `I must admit, when | 
went out to walk the dog at night I'd 
look both ways. ` 

The effect of such tactıcs ıs hard to 
assess. ''I'm not really sure" how much 
impact the M.D.A. campaign had, Pias- 
tro says, but her fate was exactly what 
the M.D.A. might have wished: her syn- 
dicate, the Newspaper Enterprise Asso- 
ciation, recently declined to renew her 
contract. (Diana Loevy, the executive 
editor of the N.E.A., denies that the 
decision had anything to do with the 
M.D.A.'s pressure tactics, attributing It 


` to the fact that Piastro’s column has a 


"specialized" audience— something the 
N.E.A. could presumably have deduced 
before it signed her up in the first place.) 
Other M.D.A. critics have also suffered 
harassment. The M.D.A.'s lawyers. 
while denying that they were impinging 
on Cris Matthews’ right to free speech, 
nevertheless threatened her with legal 
action in retaliation for the. Jerry's Or- 
phans protests, warning that she and 
anyone working with her would be held 
"personally and. financially responsible 
for any and all losses" the M.D.A. 
might suffer. When the M.D.A. closed a 
summer camp in the Chicago area, those 
who complained were told to blame 
Matthews and Ervin for hurting the or- 
ganization’s fund-raising ability. 

The spectacle of a big-business behe- 
moth like the M.D.A. expending valu- 
able resources to crush opposition among 
the very disabled people it purports to 
serve 1s so bizarre it seems surrealistic. 
Moreover, the M.D.A.'s continuing char- 
acterization of its critics as a tiny handful 
of mean-spirited rabble-rousers simply 
indicates to many others how out of touch 
the organization is with its ostensible con- 
stituency. *“There is a real dispute be- 
tween the disability rights movement and 
the MDA that goes far beyond Evan 
Kemp and his relatively mild statements 
about ‘the pity approach,’ ** wrote Debo- 
rah Kaplan, director of the division on 
technology policy at the World Institute 
on Disability, in a letter to the White 
House last year. ‘‘Whether or not the 
MDA wishes to acknowledge it, there is 
very broad support from disability advo- 
cates for the position that Evan Kemp 
has taken and tor his right to express his 
views. | can assure you that this is not an 
issue that has been manufactured by Mr. 
Kemp.... The pity approach does not 
encourage ‘mainstreaming’ or civil 
rights for persons with disabilities. ... 
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The fact that the MDA fails to acknowl- 
edge that these expressions are genuine 
and are based on our experiences as per- 
sons With disabilities is. disappointing 
and insulting.” 

The M.D.A. ts clearly frightened by 
any criticism; these are hard times for 
telethons, and the future is uncertain. 
The M.D.A. telethon currently draws 80 
million viewers, a decline of at Ieast 10 
million over the last few years, a drop 
M.D.A. officials attribute to shrinking 
network audiences. However, last year's 
telethon take was nearly $45.8 million, 
the highest ever, despite the charges by 
M.D.A. officials that their critics are 
hurting fund-raising efforts. Oddly. 
however, even while Lewis and his fel- 
low: M.D.A. officials continue to insist 
that the protesters have no legitimate 
opinions whatsoever, the organization 


When Lance started bouncing up 


and down, Lewis growled, 


“What did he get for breakfast? 
A little Ritalin never hurt any kid.” 


has quictly made changes that seem to 
constitute at least a token response to 
their charges. Instead of focusing pri- 
marily on doomed children., the last tele- 
thon pointedly fcatured functioning 
adults, including Steve Mikita as the re- 
cipient of the first National Personal 
Achievement Award in recognition of 
his professional success, personal lead- 
ership, and community service. 

“It doesn't seem coincidental that 
these changes have come at a time when 
there's this mounting negative reaction 
from the disability community,” ob- 
serves Paul Longmore. Nevertheless, not 
only do M.D.A. officials claim their crit- 
ics have had no impact—** None whatso- 
ever," maintains Weinbcrg—they even 
deny there have been any changes. 

The M.D.A.'s antipathy toward criti- 
cism is not hard to understand; big bucks 
are involved, not only for the charity's 
beneficiaries but also for its officials— 
like Robert Ross, the executive director, 
whose salary exceeds $288,000 a year. 
This made him the third-highest-paid ex- 
ecutive among charity bosses surveycd 
last year by Money magazine. More- 
over, Ross’s compensation looks even 
higher when assessed against an impor- 
tant standard set by the survey: "lf a 


charity functions primarily as a middi f 
man, handing out funds to other grou | 
that actually do the research. . .the lea 
er is typically paid less than if the cha? 
ty itself provides such services,” Mon 
stated. Although the M.D.A. dispense 
$19.6 million to research on neuromuj 
cular diseases lust year, it functioned J 
a middleman rather than actually co J 
ducting the research. By compariso 
the responsibilities of the. highest-pa 
executive on the Money list. City $ 
Hope's Sanford Shapcro, include the ¢ 
rection of a medical center and a 4 
search institute in addition to a fund 
raising organization, x 
Nevertheless, Money named tll 
M.D.A. to its "honor roll" of the 
best-managed large U.S. charities, a 
the organization did measure up well a} 
cording to some ol the survey’s oth j 
| 


criteria. Money gave 
approval to charities th 
spend at least 65 perce 
of their income on pt 
gram services rather th 
fund-raising and oth 
costs, and 82.5 percd 
of the M.D.A.'s Y 
penses go to program saf 
vices. including rj 
search, with only @ 
percent allotted to fun 
raising. However, the financial repo, 
filed by such charities often leave sj 
nificant areas impenetrably vague, al} 
the M.D.A. has shown little enthu| 
asm for clarilying the mysteries. **W! 
used the travel money and what type Í 
travel did they do lor the $6.9 milli 
spent in 1990?" Dianne Piastro ask] 
the M.D.A.'s director of finance inf 
written query two years ago. She |) 
never received an answer. | 
"A lot of the money goes to keep fl 
M.D.A. alive, to kcep money In 
pockets of its administrators, " says С | 
ol Gill. “Its an empire. They are 
business, and it’s a business that скрий 
people with disability. They don’t brill 
us in and say, “How can we do this b 
ter?” They have a few token people Í 
the board, but the activists who ha 
fought for our rights get threatened." 
Although M.D.A. officials consid 
such charges unfair, their recordkeept 
seems inadequate to refute key рош 
The M.D.A. board contains only tj 
disabled people out of 20, according; 
Weinberg (most of the disabled are rel 
gated to an advisory task force), and f 
organization is unable to provide figul 
on what percentage of its staff is disabl | 
Jerry Lewis, who has comparcd 
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protesters to neo-Nazis, presents a more 
complicated question. Stories abound of 
his dedication to people with neuromus- 
cular diseases, his unflagging cfforts on 
their behalf, his tireless commitment to 
the cause as he crisscrosses the country 
and works the phone lines in support of 
the disabled. "There probably isn't a 
day of the year where he isn't doing 
something for the M.D.A..' attests 
Weinberg. who has known Lewis for 36 
years. What began more than four dec- 
ades ago as a charitable sideline has 
slowly assumed center stage in Lewis's 
life, and today it is clear that his contri- 
bution to the fight against dystrophic ıll- 
ness constitutes his life's work. lt has 
always seemed ironic that Lewis, who 
spent virtually his entire professional ca- 
reer working to help people with neuro- 
muscular diseases, built that very carcer 
through a stage persona that was so spas- 
tic as to seem disabled, so dopey as to 
appear retarded. He developed that char- 
acter very early in life; cven in school he 
was known as "4. short for the Idiot. 
Later, when he became famous, the in- 
ternationally known character named 
Jerry Lewis often seemed like one end- 
less, increasingly unfunny joke on peo- 
ple who actually had progressive degen- 
erative diseases. 

Further irony can be found in the vi- 
cissitudes of his success. When Lewis's 
career was at its height, he surely didn't 
imagine that the time would come when 
generations of younger people who nev- 
er knew him as the world's most famous 
comedian would someday recognize him 
primarily as the guy who sings "You ll 
Never Walk Alone'' off-key every La- 
bor Day. To be sure, the telethon has 
long since assumed the status of a camp 
classic. and in some circles it has even 
inspired a cult following among those 
who gather to hoot at the parade of has- 
beens and never-weres who predominate 
among telethon guests. To the callow 
young, the name Jerry Lewis conjures 
up less-than-reverential images. `° You 
know why I fike Jerry Lewis?” said 
Guardian Angel Curtis Sliwa on his New 
York radio show last year. ''He still uses 
Brylereem and. Wildroot. He's one of 
the last, right? | mean, talk about 
‘greasy kid stuff’! Mickey Rourke must 
have learned hair-conditioning treatment 
from Jerry Lewis." 

Like his hairstyle, Lcwis's carcer 
hasn't exactly been on the cutting edge 
lately. His one-man show is so tired it 
seems to have been caught in a time 
warp: there are Polack jokes and Jew 
Jokes, Chinese jokes and Jap jokes, rab- 
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bi jokes and priest jokes, toilet jokes and 
penis jokes. The only new element is 
Danni, who is hoisted onto the stage at 
the end of the show, long past a baby’s 
bedtime, blinking in the harsh glare of 
the spotlight; her face crumples and she 
begins to cry. When Lewis played the 
Westbury Music Fair on Long Island 
recently. the opening act was comic 
Pat Cooper. **My God—Sunday night 
in Westbury,” Cooper said sarcastical- 
ly. "Who knows—maybe next year, 
Utah!’ But high-profile work is harder 
to come by these days, even at home in 
Las Vegas. "Years ago | used to play 
20 weeks a year in Vegas," " Lewis says 
sadly. "*| didn't have more than four 
weeks last year. ' 

Although he has earned many mil- 
lions of dollars over the years, he 
has also spent lavishly and made some 


“If | went down Fifth Avenue 
window-shopping and 


no one bothered me, it would break 
my heart,” Jerry Lewis said. 


catastrophic business decisions. The 
most traumatic failure was that of 
the Jerry Lewis Cinemas, a chain 
of family-oriented movie theaters that 
was forced into Chapter 13 in 1981. 
"You never can recoup that kind of 
loss," hc says. "We're talking. $50 
million. It took my entire career to 
have that free and clear." He adds 
proudly that he paid off all his credi- 
tors, "but it cost me everything I had. 
| was tapped." 

He says he has accepted his reduced 
circumstances. **You drive one car, you 
eat three meals, you kiss Danni 7,000 
times a day—what else do you need?” 
he says with a shrug. **As long as all my 
responsibilities are taken care of, I'm 
fine." However, although his current 
lifestyle would indicate he's not exactly 
destitute, it’s hard to decipher where the 
money comes from. Lewis has always 
made much of the fact that he takes no 
salary from the M.D.A.. but he travels 
constantly on M.D.A. business, and 
stretch limos ест to be de rigueur. 
M.D.A. officials say that many of the 
perks are donated and cost their organi- 
zation nothing, but they are unable to 
provide figures on how much Lewis's 
expenses amount to per year. **l have no 












way of knowing what that figurc is, 
Weinberg claims. 

Lewis himself has always been indi 
nant about questions concerning | 
compensation, attributing them to t 
post-Watergate cynicism of an over 
suspicious press. He is proud of his co 
tribution and he says he has no regre 
But whatever peace of mind he h 
achieved, the old themes resurface ine 
orably. There ts the anger, and there 
the need. One night my phone rini 
and it is J.L. He has just learned tha 
have interviewed Evan Kemp, and 
is furious. "Evan Kemp is a viciou 
poisonous individual,” he hisses. *‘1 
had known you were going to talk | 
Evan Kemp, I would never have talki 
to you!" 

| tell him ] am amazed he would ev 
have imagined I could write abc 
him without interviewil 
Kemp: it ts, after all, ag 
porter's job to explore e 
ery point of view in a col 
troversy, and the form 
chairman of the E.E.O.Í 
15 Lewis's most promind 
critic. J.L. is not mollifie# 
“lt just kills me to thi 
about these people getti 
publicity, ` he rage 
“These people are leechi 
They all glommed on to being Jer 
bashers. What did they have before thal 
They're disabled people who are so b 
ter at the bad hand they were dealt t 
they have to take down somebo: 
who's doing good. There's 19 of thet 
but these people can hurt what | ha 
built for 45 years. There's a millu 
and a half people who depend on w 
| do!" 

The voice on the other end of t 
phone is the powerful one of the 
year-old man, but inside it | hear son! 
thing else, something faint but as pers 
tent as an echo that follows you where 
er you go. It is the pain of the angry lit 
boy. and I suddenly realize that the má 
sage delivered by the protesters is 
one he has heard in his nightmares 
his life: They don't love you. No mat 
how much you try to do for them, t 
don't love you. 

Despite all the decades of acclaim, 
craving hasn't abated; J.L. may ha 
kicked Percodan, but he will never ki 
the need for adulation, something he 4 
mitted to me weeks ago. “If | wg 
down Fifth Avenue window-shoppi 
and no one bothcred me, it would bre 
my heart,” he said. The look on his fé 
was enough to break mine. [| 
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John Paul li has survived 

Nazism, Communism, two near-fatal 
accidents, major surgery, 

and an assassination attempt. 


Wojtyla since his early days in Pi 
land. It is said that they were dar 
devils together on the ski slopes | 
the Carpathians. 
He proceeds with an undula 
step into a narrow corridor. At 
end is the door to the papal be 
room; to the right, the mon: 
gnor’s office, with an old-fas 
ioned typewriter and box files; 
the left, the private chapel whe 
Wojtyla is enshrined, as 
tionless as a saint in a staine 
glass window. Dziwisz puts 
finger to his lips, and we t 
our places. There is no sou 
save for a distant police sin 
on the Via Della Concili 
zione, the ceremonial hig 
way that leads Rome's p 
grims from the old city to t 
basilica and tomb of Saint Peté 
John Paul II’s ultimate predec 


= sor, 263 Popes back. 
t is 6:40 on a summer’s Wojtyla’s Polish nuns, four f 


morning in the 15th year of them, who cook, clean, share 










































his papacy and the 74th year table, and sleep within the рар 
| of his life. Karol Wojtyla, . apartment, have materialized 
| Pope John Paul II, Bishop of This month, the chapel door. They are dres 


Rome, Vicar of Christ, in- from head to toe in, black w 


fallible in matters of faith Pope John Paul П visits the red hearts embroidered on the 


and morals for the world’s breasts. Without a hint of mod 


950 million Catholics, kneels U.S. Íor the first time nity, these papal sisters exude 





EX  — ` s 


| ES inthe marble sanctuary of his | ‚ unassailable modesty, as braci 
| private chapel, eyes tightly shut, ın SIX years. as convent soap and cold wat 
| hands knotted in supplication to- | >Т The bells of Saint Peter's str 
| ward a Polish icon of the Virgin Can he sell his rigidly seven; His Holiness rises and tul 


on the altar. He has been praying to greet us. In the absence ol 


| ІП solitude for precisely опе hour conservative VIEWS on women cheering crowd and flashbul 
| and 20 minutes, and the first pub- this most familiar and photoge 
| lic act of his day is about to begin. Т of figures seems oddly аеПа 

ІП the clergy, Deeply stooped, he stands abf 
monks and a lone writer) has ar- five seven with his feet wide ap 
| 


rived to attend Wojtyla's Mass in birth control, and homosexuality his robe, the color of ancient vf 


his private apartment. Scrutinized 1]: lum (a friendly old garment 1 
a to 60 million early mornings), 1s short at 1 


Our party (some 20 nuns and 


at 6:30 by breezy Swiss Guards 


(they carry halberds, but secreted ° ° hem, revealing sturdy ankles ай | 
automatic weapons are never out of Catholic Americans? a length of white sock. He weal | 
reach), we have been Jed by a pair of tan loafers, highly p 


black-suited valet up a maze of ished but worn-down at the hee 
granite staircases, then escorted in BY JOHN CORNWELL He glances from side to si 
a paneled elevator up to the heights | avoiding eye contact. There} 
of the Apostolic Palace, with its glowing Monsignor Stanislaw Dziwisz (pro- a hint of an avuncular smile on | 
Raphael frescoes and grand architraves. nounced Gee-whiz), beckoning from the fleshy cheeks, but his jaw tightens 

In the Pope’s library, beyond the doorway of the papal inner sanctum. A if to confirm a temperamental confl 
ranks of presentation gifts of national placid, ageless factotum with a permanent between cordiality and angst. ''Bi 
histories, stands Wojtyla’s secretary smile of assent, Dziwisz has been with giorno!” he growls. Then һе арргоас! 
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the altar to vest for Mass, every gesture 
reverential until he raises, with an im- 
petuous swipe, the chain of his gold pec- 
toral cross. Pope Wojtyla betrays an old 
man’s testy humor. He has traveled 
600,000 miles on 59 pastoral visits and 
written tens of millions of words. In 
1981 he was gunned down by a Turk- 
ish terrorist in Saint Peter’s Square and 
was hospitalized on and off for three 
months. 

In July 1992 he had a benign tumor 
the size of an orange cut 
from his colon and had 
his gallbladder removed. 
As he lay in a postopera- 
tive fever, rumors of his 
imminent demise made 
the rounds. But he has 
come through, ''stronger 
than ever,’’ according to 
an aide. He swims regu- 
larly in his pool at Castel 
Gandolfo, the papal sum- 
mer residence on Lake 
Albano. Last spring he 
went skiing in the Dolomites, spending 
up to seven hours a day on the slopes 
(with regular pauses to pray). Each day 
he takes a siesta, and walks for an hour 
on his rooftop terrace. He often break- 
fasts on Polish bread and sausage, and 
takes a four-course Italian lunch with 
white wine and Motta cake. 

Now he is back to full weight, and 
his voice is strong. A papal autumn 
Stretches ahead, perhaps a long papal 
winter too. **He's good for another 15 
years, minimum!”” one Vatican monsi- 
gnor told me, sotto voce. ''Certainly 
he's determined to make it into the 
third millennium. '' 

If Wojtyla has reached only the mid- 
point of his already remarkable reign, it 
is unlikely that he will coast complacent- 
ly through the second half. The only 
Popes to have outstripped Saint Peter's 
25-year pontificate were Leo XIII, who 
led the church five months longer, and 
Pius IX, who in 1870 climaxed his 32- 
year-long stint with the First Vatican 
Council and the declaration of papal in- 


fallibility. 
ТЕ say he offers this morning 
Mass for the universal church and 
its problems. The Vatican is the world’s 
smallest sovereign state, its annual bud- 
get a mcre $182 million—no more than 
that of a medium-size American founda- 
tion. Yet he is the spiritual leader of a 
global church, and anywhere he chooses 
to direct his thoughts, there is a crisis. 


ojtyla begins the Mass in Italian. 
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In Latin America, bishops and clergy 
аге at one another's throats over *' Marx- 
ist-inspired’’ liberation theology. Only 
four years into his reign, when he had to 
confront a heckling mob of leftists in 
Managua at an open-air Mass, he shook 
with mdignation. Did they not under- 
stand that Christ, not Karl Marx, was the 
liberator of the oppressed? Ten years lat- 
er, despite the collapse of Communism, 
his message still goes unheeded. 

In the United States, with its 60 million 


He stunned the assembled 

princes of the church by evoking an 
apocalyptic image of the world 

as “ever more a burial ground,” 

a “vast planet of tombs.” 


Catholics, single-issue interest groups— 
gays, lesbians, feminists, pro-choicers, 
New Agers—are seeking an individual- 
istic expression of their faith. Traveling 
through America on his last visit, in 
1987, he preached forgiveness while 
Catholic dissidents told him with their 
banners and slogans where to put his 
misplaced compassion. If Latin America 
is seeking freedom from political and so- 
cial oppression, North America seems to 
be demanding liberation from original 
sin itself. 

This month he is once again crossing 
the Atlantic to America, to appeal to a 
gathering of young people. His mes- 
sage, which he will preach to hundreds 
of thousands in Denver, calls for the re- 
jection of ''false prophets and false 
teachers,” who are leading ‘‘thousands 
of young people along the paths of an 
impossible liberation." The trip will 
give him a crucial opportunity to meet 
face-to-face, for the first time, President 
Clinton, who in the Pope's eyes has re- 
portedly proved himself a false teacher 
by overturning his country's ban on 
abortion counseling in federally financed 
clinics and embarking on renewed de- 
struction in Iraq and Somalia. 

Meanwhile, in Africa and Asia, the 
tenacity of native traditional religions— 
from animism to ancestor worship— 
threatens the Roman mold of belief and 
worship. Should Wojtyla countenance, 
for example, the sacrifice of goats at 
Holy Mass? 

In Europe, followers of the late Mar- 






















































cel Lefebvre, the Swiss-based traditio 
alist archbishop, are calling for the In 
practices and ideals of the dead pai 
They want their old church back—t! 
Mass in Latin and a stronger emphas 
on frequent confession, a concise cat 
chism, the existence of mortal sin, p 
gatory, and the power of indulgence 
Like it used to be. Then there is t 
matter of priestly sexual morality. Ju 
last year the faithful were scandaliz: 
by the published account of the fi 
from grace of Bishop Eamonn Casey | 
Galway, the Irish prelate who had s 
duced a distant cousin, fathered a so 
then publicly denied them both, reve: 
ing once again how often the pries 
vow of celibacy is broken, or hyp 
critically maintained. But wasn't tl 
just a symptom of a deeper crisi 
What of the accusations of pedophil 
against 400 erring Catholic priests whit 
threaten to cripple one of the Va 
can’s chief sources of income, t 
combined financial might of the di 
ceses of America? 

From San Francisco to Warsaw, Wt 
tyla finds unholy rows and dissensior 
Should priests be allowed to marry? Sho 
women be ordained priests? Should 
soften the rules on divorce and cont 
ception? Acknowledge that the Yug 
Slav victims of rape should be allow 
abortions? Sanction the use of condo 
in the battle against AIDS? 

Even in Rome there are growing ri 
His curial cardinals—the home-bas 
bureaucratic chiefs—have had enough 
his global-style administration. Th 
long for an Italian Pope whom they с 
manipulate within the traditional the 
politics of the Vatican. Meanwhile, f 
‘‘foreign’’ pastoral cardinals, who 18 
their national flocks, pine for a more l 
eral Pope who will implement, at la 
the crucial decision of the Second V: 
can Council of the 1960s to yield m: 
self-determination to local churches. 
disillusioning both sides of the divide 
the 149-member College of Cardina 
he has become an indigestible lump 
the stomachs of them all. 

Small wonder he gazes up at the 
cifix for minutes at a time, as if to del 
the morning confrontation with his 
tray and the exercise of that ultim: 
instrument of papal authority: his s 
nature on the ceaseless flow of dod 
ments from the Holy See’s numer 
departments. The workaholic Paul 
routinely pored over those papers 
2:30 in the morning. Wojtyla’s imme 
ate predecessor, John Paul I, “‘the 5 
ing Pope,” reportedly took one look 
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that prodigious torrent of paper and 
flipped, just one month into his papa- 
cy. *"That was a very nervous smile," 
opined Chicago-born Archbishop Paul ` 
Marcinkus, the former head of the 
Vatican Bank, who was firedafterthe  BES! 
dust had settled from the Ambrosiano 
Bank scandal of the early 1980s. 

But thats merely the routine | 
grind of ecclesiastical management. 
What about Wojtyla's individual 
contribution as the 
sole Polish Pope in 
history, invariably 
credited with help- 
ing to bring about 
the collapse of the 
Evil Empire itself, 
and quite prepared, 
as he has written, to 
combat the excesses 
of Western material- 
ism and hedonism? 
Almost every day he 
grants audiences to groups of prelates 
from among the 4,200 bishops of the 
Catholic Church; at the same time, lead- 
ers from the secular domain line up to 
seek his notice and approval. 

He has mulled over global problems 
with Reagan and Bush, and Gorbachev 
and Yeltsin; he once bolstered Lech Wa- 
lesa, it is said, with a gift of $50 million 
to sustain the activities of Solidarity. He 
has welcomed Yasser Arafat to the Vati- 
can, and Kurt Waldheim too. A number 
of leading dictators—Marcos in the Phil- 
ippines, Baby Doc in Haiti, Pinochet in 
Chile, Jaruzelski in Poland, Stroessner 
in Paraguay—lost power after Wojtyla 
had kissed the soil of their countries. 

There is no profession, no discipline, 
no aspect of human nature that he con- 
siders beyond the scope of his compe- 
tence. He has talked to Professor Ste- 
phen Hawking on the mysteries of the 
universe, and to the neurologist Oliver 
Sacks on the secrets of the brain. 

Does all this adequately summarize 
the papal job description? Not quite. For 
in addition to the punishing secular and 
ecclesiastical exposure, he must demon- 
Strate to the church and to the entire 
world that he is at all times a man of 
prayer, of contemplation, of holiness. 
[Ке 118 Popemobile as he toured 

western Sicily on a weekend pastoral 
jaunt. К was his 109th extended visit 
within Italy during his papacy, and rumors 
of an assassination attempt were rife. 

That Saturday he arose as usual at five 
o'clock, spent 90 minutes in private 


our days before the private Mass, I had 
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Behind closed doors in Chicago, 
he lambasted his American bishops over 
their failure to denounce contraception, 
abortion, homosexuality, and divorce. 
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Тһе Роре 
excommunicated 
the late archbishop 
Marcel Lefebvre, 
top, who demanded 
a return to traditional 
church values, and 
ordered the American 
Reverend Charles 
Curran, right, to stop 
teaching dissident 
views on sexual ethics. 


prayer, and conducted Mass at seven. 
Then he left the Vatican heliport for Fiu- 
micino airport and took a flight to Trapa- 
ni in Sicily. All morning he toured the 
coastal towns, blessing the sick and ad- 
dressing the faithful in the piazzas and 
the churches. At a place called Erice he 
lectured scientists on their duty toward 
the environment; then he traveled by he- 
licopter to Mazara del Vallo, where he 
celebrated Mass and delivered a sermon 
before departing for Agrigento and a pri- 
vate dinner in the bishop's palace. 

As the day progressed and his entou- 
rage wilted under a bludgeoning sun, his 
skin began to glow, his step lightened, 
his voice gathered resonance. When he 
retired about midnight to the cheers of the 
youth of Agrigento, he looked sprightly, 
ready for more. 

On Sunday morning, he went to Agri- 
gento's sports stadium to address the 
youth of Sicily, the principal target of 
Mafia blandishments. **You are the chil- 
dren of this land, and you carry its pain- 













you,'' he wailed. *' 
not let yourselves 
duped by...th« 
who want to lure 
onto the paths of crii 
drugs, illegal and 
grading jobs. Find 
courage to turn bac 


and chanted for five п 
utes. After that, he sp 
to a crowd in front of 
Agrigento seminary. 
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voice like bottled thunder, he condemi 


the Cosa Nostra as the **work of the D 
il. ..the Tempter. . .the Evil Ope 8 


Then he was off to celebrate an outd 
Mass in the ancient Valley of ће Тетр 
a natural amphitheater of steep rocks 


Greek ruins, and a suitably ap 
lyptic venue for his message. W 
robe flapping, lank silvery 


against the Mafia like a crusad 
medieval pontiff: ‘‘To those 
perpetrate a civilization of de 
I say to you: Repent!’’ Then, 
his characteristic booming 
phasis, ‘‘ONE...DAY...¢ 
..„. WILL. . . PUNISH. . YO 
So it went, till late in 
evening, across the vall 
through the hill villages, r 
up to Caltanissetta, in 
heart of the Mafia coun 
He preached a total o 


written himself. Had he left the 
bosses quaking with fear? Unlikely. 
who else in Italy, in the world, has 
Stature, or the grit, to give the 
tongue-lashing in their own БасКуаг« 
| 


Ns in the private chapel has end 


Monsignor Dziwisz is leading 
out Into the salone to prepare fo 
privileged audiences. He places the t 


ful experiences ins 





The kids were bes 
themselves; they chee 


blowing in the wind, he fulminz 


searing sermons, all of which he 
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and monks in two groups, then me, 


English writer, alone. 

Wojtyla appears; we clap politely 
engages the nuns in conversation. W 
are they from? What is their order? 
look petrified. He grabs the head of o 
them, a Filipina, in an action remini 
of a football game: This is my ball. 
grinning face peers out from unde 
arm to be snapped by the official p 
photographer. We begin to relax. 

Next he advances on the monks, 
ting the younger ones on the cheek, 
ing acorpulent middle-aged brother 11 
paunch: ‘‘What’s all this then!”” 
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we're laughing out loud. 1 am reminded 
of stories about his little japes: his ac- 
tor's skill in imitating the faces of pomp- 
ous visitors behind their backs. 

Then he approaches me, slightly pi- 
geon-toed, dragging his feet. He studies 
me with narrowed eyes and grabs my arm 
with a firm grip. His great square head 
goes down until his chin is buried in his 
chest; then he nails me with a steely, know- 
ing eye. There is silence between us. 

Ihave a leading question, apt for a Pope 
who once wrote poetry 
and drama. I find myself 
saying in exaggerated 
fashion, as if to someone 
hard of hearing, "Do 
you still write poetry, 
Your Holiness?” 

He flashes a suspi- 
cious look. He begins to 
move away, but soon is 
lurching back toward me. 

""Monsignor Bryan,"' 
he says slowly, “168 а оооа тап.” Не is 
referring to a mutual friend, a Vatican 
official who supported my application for 
this meeting. 

I can see from the mischievous gleam 
in those mobile eyes that he is balking, 
playing for time, putting me off. 

I say again, more insistently, ‘‘Do 
you still write for pleasure, Your 
Holiness?’ 

His eyes are swiveling. He moves 
away again, three or four yards, then 
suddenly comes back once more to me. 
‘Monsignor Bryan,” he growls, **is a 
wonderful man.”” 

As he moves away this time, I hear 
him murmur a single word: "'English- 
тап!” I find myself thinking, Crafty old 
geezer! 

Nationality, nationhood, are not triv- 
ial considerations in the mind of Karol 
Wojtyla. His decided Polishness, | am 
reminded, is a crucial key to his own 
character and what lies ahead for the re- 
mainder of this papacy. 


arol Wojtyla was born on May 18, 

1920, in Wadowice, a market town 

some 20 miles southwest of Krakow, 
not far from the Czech border. Apart 
from two years’ study in Rome, he was 
to spend the first 58 years of his life in 
Poland; even when he traveled abroad as 
an archbishop, he would always call 
on Polish expatriate communities. Al- 
though he has mastered an impressive 
number of modern languages and lives 
in an ambience of Italian and English, he 
writes his most important speeches and 
sermons in Polish for translation. His 
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“He has become ever more dogmatic,” 
Graham Greene said. “The Curia 
under Wojtyla, in fact, is getting like 
the old Soviet politburo.” 


closest confidant in the Vatican is An- 
drzej Cardinal Deskur, an old Polish 
friend partially paralyzed in 1978 by a 
stroke. They often lunch together on 
Sunday and shure a specially commis- 
sioned Polish baker. 

But Wojtyla's nationality is more than 
mere sentiment and language. When he 
speaks of Poland, it is as 1f he had per- 
sonally internalized his country's precar- 
ious destiny, its tragedies and triumphs 
under both Nazism and Communism. 
His addresses are peppered with Po- 
land's centenaries and jubilees, its cults 
and devotions to the Virgin Mary, as if 
he were constantly attempting to reinter- 
pret and repossess its past in the light of 
his faith. 

In the year Wojtyla was born, Poland 
was struggling to rebuild its nationhood 
after more than a century of occupation, 
by Russia, Prussia, and Austria. Trapped 
between powerful neighbors, riven by in- 
ternal political and ethnic divisions, Po- 
land seemed to have little chance of 
regaining independence. Just two months 
after Wojtyla's birth, Russian troops in- 
vaded and marched to the outskirts of 
Warsaw. On the day after the Feast of 
the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, the 
Red Army was repulsed in a battle 
known as the Miracle of the Vistula. Pa- 
triotic and religious fervor rose to fever 
pitch, yet Poland's problems would re- 
main and multiply as the young Wojtyla 
grew to maturity. 

Wojtyla's father, also named Karol, 
was a noncommissioned officer in the 
Polish army; his mother, Emilia, was a 
schoolteacher of Lithuanian origin. He 







































Communist chi: 
Mikhail Gorbac 
the Pope in 198 
and pledges to 
diplomatic rel: 
with the Vatica 


had an older brother, Edmund, 14 ye 
his senior, who became a doctor. 

They lived in a modest second-f]| 
apartment, where Karol senior rl 
with iron discipline. Religious dut 
study, even leisure, were strictly ti 
tabled; early photographs of the fai 
show him stuff, unsmiling, always 
uniform. His wife gazes out at us 
lugubrious eyes, as if conscious of 
pending tragedy. When Wojtyla wa 
she died giving birth; she was 45 yt 
old, and the baby was stillborn. F 
years later, Edmund died of scarlet 
ver, which he had caught from on 
his patients. During a crucial perio: 
his youth, Wojtyla came to depend 
the exclusively male companionship 
single parent. The circumstances of 
mother’s death would not soften his 
titude toward artificial contracep! 
when he became Pope. Reiterating! 
church's strict views on **sexolog 
as he calls it, he stresses the imj 
tance of his own special *‘experiens 
in such matters. 

Some biographers link Wojtyla’s 4 
cial devotion to the Virgin Mary to 
early loss of his mother. As both b 
op and Pope, he had as his motto 
quotation **Totus tuus’’—‘*‘All you 
(‘‘yours’’ referring not to Christ b 
the Virgin). 

Wojtyla, known to his friends as ° 
lek,” had a “sad, Intelligent face,” 
one of his teachers, who added tha 
was ° ‘the nearest to a genius that I : 
taught. He was brilliant at langui 
but not so good at science. Late 
would develop a taste for philoso 
He wrote poetry, and was keen on 
ing. He was good at soccer, sw 
ming, and ice-skating, but above a 
liked to ski. 

Father and son moved to Krakó 
1938, and Karol entered Jagiello 
University to study drama and Polis 
erature. "Everyone was quite sure 
would be an actor," said an old fe 
student. ‘‘He was exceptionally gi 
Part of the (Continued on page 
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MICROCYLINDERS 


THE ANSWER TO HAIR LOSS 


A UNISEX TREATMENT 


ri International Centers have developed a new, 100% natural technique that offers a real solution to hair loss. 








youre reading this page, you're probably already familiar with 
the problem. Maybe it started with a few too many hairs left in 
;omb or your temples went bare before they went gray. Anda 
'orehead may be a sign of intelligence, but when it reaches 
rown, it's a sure sign of baldness. Or maybe you have 
oped a bald spot, or your hair is thinning out. Whatever the 
am, some men and women start using special anti-hair loss 
poos, a painstaking business which requires you to apply 
le capsules, tubes and what have you over your poor head. 
often without any concrete results. 











2 you give up hope, try a specialist. Edward lvari is a trained 
ist who has been studying this problem for over twenty years. 
xtensive research has resulted in two patented procedures, 
are applied today with success in Europe and the United 
; at the lvari International Centers. The first procedure, known 
2ro-capillography, is a complete study of your hair and scalp. 
3 a preventive examination used to establish a personalized 
are program if needed. The second procedure involves the 
1l application of micro-cylinders, reconstructing your scalp 
Jre, hair by hair, for a perfectly natural look. Contrary to older 
primitive techniques, this procedure involves no surgery and 
able for everyone. 


natural. 


zompletely natural appearing results are based on 
depth hair analysis method developed by Edward Ivari. A 
le is taken to study the various biological parameters 
ed, such as texture, exact color, degree of waviness, and 
ss. The new hair, perfectly complementing your own hair, is 
ed, and then processed in the laboratory to keep its full 


texture and sheen. A beautician then takes over to develop a 
coiffure that perfectly matches and fully enhances your 
personality. You have the choice of two different ways to 
undergo the procedure: A single session lasting a minimum of 
ten hours gives you instantaneous and enduring gratification. 
Or progressive sessions scheduled over a period of a few 
months create a gradual increase in density which forms what 
appears to be a natural regrowth of hair. From now on you can 
run your hands through your hair, brush it as hard as you wish, 
take a raft down the Colorado River, or set out on Route 66 in a 
convertible. An average intervention will cost between $15 000 
to $30,000. 


A treatment for everyone. 


The Ivari method is effective for women as well as men and clients 
can count on the discretion of the Ivari Centers for the utmost 
consideration of their privacy. However, news of a successful anti- 
baldness technique like this has spread by word of mouth, first 
throughout Europe and then in the United States. : 


In a way, the wonderful success of the Ivari technique is hardly 
surprising, for it is quite simply a scientific response to a scientific 
problem of hair loss. Remember, lvari is where confidence and 
excellence go hand and hand with tradition 
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INTERNATIONAL CENTERS 


145 South Rodeo Drive 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210 
Tel: (310) 274-1515 
Fax. (310) 274-7625 


26, Place Vendome 
75001 Paris 

Tel: (1) 42 86 82 00 

Fax (1) 42 60 O9 33 


Trump Tower 
725 5th Ave. 25th floor 
New York, NY 10022 
Tel: (212) 755.4555 
Fax (212) 755.4445 
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(Continued from page 110) secret was 
that voice of his. It was powerful and 
hauntingly beautiful.” The following 
year, on September |, the German army 
invaded Poland; by September 6 the 
tanks had reached Krakow. The univer- 
sity was closed, and the staff was sent to 
the concentration camp of Sachsenhau- 
sen-Oranienburg. On September 17 the 
Red Army invaded from the East, and 
the country was again partitioned. 

Not yet 20, Wojtyla witnessed the 
horrors of the Nazi occupation and soon 
gained firsthand knowledge of the geno- 
cide of the Jews. Auschwitz was just 17 
miles from his hometown and 33 miles 
from Krakow. Hitler’s plan was to de- 
stroy Poland’s cultural and intellectual 
life, to make it a pool of slave labor. 
Wojtyla started work in a stone quarry 
attached to the Solvay chemical works. 
He spent eight hours a day breaking 
stones, working outside even in the sav- 
age winters. Later he carried buckets of 
lime on a wooden yoke. Wojtyla is the 
first Pope in history to have been an un- 
skilled industrial worker. The experi- 
ence went deep; no Pope in this century 
has shown such insistent compassion for 
workers. His poem ‘‘The Quarry’’ is 
about that period: 


Hands are the heart’s landscape. They 
split sometimes 

like ravines into which an undefined 
force rolls. 

The very same hands that a man only 
opens 

when his palms have had their fill of toil. 

Now he sees: because of him others 
walk in peace. 


He helped found an intellectual re- 
sistance group, a clandestine literary 
circle called the Rhapsodic Theater; 
they wrote and staged Polish poems 
and dramas of intense patriotic fervor. 
But he was also a courageous activist. 
A school friend has said, ‘‘He lived in 
danger daily of losing his life. He 
would move about the occupied cities 
taking Jewish families out of the ghet- 
tos, finding them new identities and 
hiding places. He saved many families 
threatened with execution.” He es- 
caped a Gestapo roundup and sought 
refuge for a period in the archbishop’s 
residence in Kraków. 

For a time, one story goes, he was 
attracted to a girl named Halina Króli- 
kiewicz, the daughter of his old school’s 
head teacher. Nothing came of it. She 
fell in love with a friend of Wojtyla’s 
and married him sometime during the 
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ia 
war. There have been other rumo! 
secret love affair; engagement to 2 
who died in a concentration camp; i 
cret marriage and offspring. But ha 
no evidence for any of it. 

Whatever his earlier attachment] 
1942 he suffered two near-fatal } 
dents that put an end to any ide 
romance or marriage. It was abou 
time his father died. Crossing a sif 
he was knocked down by a tram 
fractured his skull. No sooner hi 
recovered than he was almost cri 
to death by a truck in another 
accident. His injuries resulted in 
formed shoulder, which account 
his permanent stoop. Lying in the h 
tal for a second time, he felt a calli 
the priesthood. | 

He began his unscheduled theok] 
studies in the palace of the Arch! 
of Kraköw at a time when many I 
priests were being imprisoned and 
cuted. The mass martyrdom of th 
ish clergy of his youth, especial. 
example of Maximilian Kolbe, thé 
ish Franciscan friar who gave his | 
Auschwitz for a fellow prisoner ¥ 
wife and children, explains his W 
championing of the ideal of a HW 
disciplined, celibate priesthood! 
predecessor Paul VI would be I 
toward priests seeking dispensation 
their vows; Wojtyla would пећ 
rules. | 

Following his ordination in 194 
began an intellectual quest that | 
shape his distinctive, apocalyptic 
of God's action in the world. He 
Rome to research a doctoral the 
Saint John of the Cross, the 16th-cl 
Spanish mystic. Saint John's not 
"the Dark Night of the Soul’ 
that divine knowledge is infused B 
mind that has been purged by suf! 
doubt, and prayer. Pope John P 
wrote John Cardinal Krol of Ph 
phia, commenting on Wojtyla’s 
"studied theology on his knee 
consoling reflection for the pietil 
ly inclined, yet ominous for thos 
fessional theologians who val% ~ 
Strict academic disciplines of t 
scholarship. 

Back in Poland, assigned to 
posts as a parish priest and teac 
seminarians, Wojtyla spent Ше пе! 
en years studying a popular phil 
known as phenomenology: a cif 
ruminative, onion-peeling appro 
speculation. Wojtyla’s penchant tq 
methods of understanding explaif 
bewilderment of many Americé} 
British Catholics when they read Ff 
M. 
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lix writings, which are replete with dou- 
ble negatives and piled-up quotations. 

Apologists claim that he redresses 
the cold abstractions of Catholic phi- 
losophy, with its emphasis on Aristot- 
le. Yet, as his thinking matured, he 
continued to fall back on traditionalist 
ideas, especially when it came to the 
question of contraception. "' The innate 
language that expresses the total re- 
ciprocal self-giving of husband and 
wife," he once wrote, overlaid, 
through contraception, by an objectively 
contradictory lan- 
guage, namely, that 
of not giving one- 
self totally to the 
other.’ 

Isolated intellec- 
tually from the 
Western main- 
stream, honed by 
the constant need 
to engage Marx- 
ism-Leninism in 
antagonistic debate, Wojtyla in his 
thinking is perplexing even to many of 
his loyal supporters. "I often have the 
impression of banging into scholastic 
steel as I wander through the phenome- 
nological fog.” said the Jesuit scholar 
Father John Conley at a seminar on the 
Роре 5 writings in Chicago ın 1991. 

Not that Wojtyla has been without 
compassion for the sexually “ТаПеп,” 
provided that they are prepared to con- 
fess their errors. As a priest and even as 
a bishop he spent many hours in the con- 
fessional box (sometimes as long as 12 
hours at a stretch), and was said to be 
lenient, even tenderhearted. To this day, 
he still hears confessions in Saint Peter's 
on Good Friday as an example to his 
priests. 

Wojtyla's protracted researches were 
clearly an attempt to solve the great rid- 
dle of his life's experience: how can hu- 
man beings share an exalted destiny 
toward God and still be capable of the 
horrors of Auschwitz? As he entered 
middle age. he was increasingly con- 
vinced that the world's wickedness was 
beyond human responsibility and under- 
standing. **“The evil which exists in the 
world,’ he said in a sermon, "seems to 
be greater than ever, much greater than 
the evil for which each of us feels per- 
sonally responsible.” During a period in 
which many theologians were turning to 
more rationalist, sociological solutions, 
Wojtyla was renewing his belief in the 
otherworldly conflict between the pow- 
ers of darkness and the powers of light. 

In the early days of his ministry, his 
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unusual abilities—as a pastor, sports- 
man, shrewd political manipulator, in- 
tellectual, and even mystic—singled him 
out as a remarkably many-faceted char- 
acter. Wojtyla enjoyed a series of early 
ecclesiastical promotions, succeeding in 
1964 to the archbishopric of Kraköw. 
He soon proved a wily opponent of Po- 
land’s repressive Communist regime, 
and was created a cardinal at the age of 
46. In the 60s he emerged as a powerful 
figure in the Second Vatican Council. 
He ts credited with influencing.the final 


His conviction about the Virgin Mary’s 
role in history became clear when, 


in 1984, he dedicated the Soviet Union to 
“the Immaculate Heart of Mary.” 


shape of Paul VI's uncompromising en- 
cyclical reiterating the ban on contracep- 
tion, "Humanae Vitae." Yet on other 
topics he appeared strikingly liberal, es- 
pecially in the debate on religious free- 
dom, arguing that the church should 
grant non-Catholics, even non-Chris- 
tians, the same liberties of thought and 
speech that it claimed for itself. 

As a member of various Vatican com- 
missions, he traveled all over the world, 
making the acquaintance of the "'for- 
eign'' cardinals in their home territories. 
Then, in 1976, he was asked to give a 
series of 22 homilies before Paul VI and 
the Vatican-based prelates. 

The charismatic Polish cardinal, who 
was only 55 years of age, stunned the 
assembled princes of the church by evok- 
ing an apocalyptic image of the world as 
"ever more a burial ground," a "vast 
planet of tombs."" Death, he declared, 
was the existential mystery of all human 
beings, and only Christ, and his church, 
could bring life to the world, even 
though individuals and whole societies 
might not be aware of such redemption. 
The church was not a static, cloistered 
city of God, he said, but the whole of 
mankind on pilgrimage toward the Sec- 
ond Coming. 

[n the closing words of the retreat he 
declared that he looked forward to the 
third millennium of Christianity, less 
than a quarter of a century ahead, as the 
"new Advent for the Church and for hu- 
manity. ` This Advent, or Coming, 
would be known by two signs: Christ 
himself and the Virgin Mary, ‘clothed 






































with the sun." Such auguries have bi 
echoed through the years of his papa 
along with the implication that hun 
history is in the midst of a Second F: 

The tradition of the Fall, as interp 
ed from the Book of Genesis in Cathe 
teaching, is the temptation, thro 
pride, toward illicit sexual cravings 4 
a desire for domination. In the Book 
Revelation, the Virgin Mary is seen i 
“Second Eve,” who will foil Satan, 
tempting serpent, in order to comp 
the redemption of humankind. 

Wojtyla's conviction about the Vir 
Mary's literal role in history beca 
clear when, on March 25, 1984, he dg 
cated the entire world, and especially 
Soviet Union, to ‘‘the Immaculate Hé 
of Mary. The decision stemmed ff 
his strong devotion to the cult of Fat 
in Portugal, where the Virgin was sali 
have appeared in 1917, issuing ful 
world secrets to three young children.“ 
ritual of dedication, performed in Si 
Peter’s Square at the request of o 
the surviving seers, was nothing 
than a direct appeal to Mary the Mo 
of God to bring about the defeat of C 
munism. As Eastern Europe, begin 
with Poland, went through its quiet 
olutions, followed by the disintegra 
of the Soviet Union, Catholics wit 
taste for the prophetic felt that Wojty 
Marian initiative had been vindica 
To this day Wojtyla believes that his 
was saved by Our Lady of Fatima 
he was shot by the Turkish terr 
Mehmet Ali Agca on May 13, 1981. 

In October 1978, after John Pau 
untimely death, and less than three yt 
after his impressive Lenten discour 
Wojtyla was elected by his brother 
dinals on the eighth ballot by a huge 
jority (104 out of 111 votes). 

When Wojtyla emerged for the 
time as Pope before the crowds in SE 
Peter's Square, he described himself E 
тап ‘огт a far country, and he 
declared that his papacy would be 
witness of universal love." What 
crowds saw that day was a transfor 
tion of the papal image. In stark 4) 
trast to the aging or ascetic Ital} 
who had preceded him, Wojtyla, 
his tough outdoor looks and powe 
voice, seemed decidedly a Pope forli 
times. 

Expectations ran high. The progf 
sives believed that here was the Pop 
complete the renewals started in| 
Second Vatican Council. The tradit] 
alists trusted that a prelate reare 
the Catholicism of Poland would 
store the old disciplines and val! 
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Few suspected just how extraordinary 
his papacy would be. 


ot long before he died in 1991, 1 

asked the writer Graham Greene what 

he thought of John Paul П. “Не ге- 
minds me rather of President Reagan, he 
said. ‘‘He was a former actor and liked 
crowds and cameras.’ Contrasting Woj- 
tyla with President Gorbachev, Greene 
said, '*Gorbachev began to see that doubt 
was a virtue, but this Pope has gone tn the 
opposite direction. He 
has become ever more 
dogmatic.... The Cu- 
па under Wojtyla, in 
fact, is getting like the 
old Soviet politburo. ”” 

With their echoes of 
George Orwell (who 
compared the Vatican 
to Stalin’s Russia and 
Hitler s Germany), 
Greene's comments are 
a devastating indictment of John Paul 1l 
by one of the leading Catholic writers of 
the century. The fact is, while Wojtyla 
apparently basked in the sentimental ap- 
proval of the majority of the world’s Cath- 
olics, an ever growing circle of liberals, 
especially in Europe and North America, 
were becoming profoundly disillusioned 
with the conduct of his papacy. 

Not that anyone found fault with his 
personal lifestyle. His skiing and walk- 
ing holidays, his regular swims, his ap- 
parent joviality, were a welcome change 
from the ascetic Paul VI, who had often 
looked haunted and was given to indeci- 
siveness. Since Wojtyla had no favorites 
outside of his close Polish household, 
unless one counts his remarkable associ- 
ation with Mother Teresa (they sing 
hymns together when they meet), there 
have been scant opportunities for schem- 
ing and backbiting. As for self-indul- 
gence, he has few pleasures except for 
watching an occasional improving film, 
such as Louis Malle’s Au Revoir les En- 
fants. Even on papal trips he spends his 
rare free time reading works of theol- 
ogy and philosophy. **He travels,*” his 
press director, Joaquin Navarro-Valls, 
once remarked, **not as a tourist but as 
a missionary." 

His remarkable trips—he has visited 
106 countries to date—have established 
him as the most accessible Pope in histo- 
ry. He uses every means of modern tech- 
nology to take his authority and religious 
method to the ends of the earth. In the 
early years, this made him immensely 
popular, and his travels were a combi- 
nation of state visits, evangelism, and 
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pilgrimages. Images of the figure in 
white kissing the runway in one coun- 
try after another were flashed across the 
television screens of the world. 

Yet serious criticisms of his papacy 
started as early as his first visit to the 
United States, in 1979. At the public 
gatherings for the laity, he gave his 
usual, uplifting populist homilies to ec- 
static crowds, but in Chicago, behind 
closed doors, he lambasted his Ameri- 
can bishops over their failure to de- 


He has said that in the future he will 
concentrate on Third World problems. 
"The poor South," he has warned, 
"will judge the rich North." 


nounce contraception, abortion, homo- 
sexuality, and divorce. 

As his global odysseys continued, he 
routinely lectured the local prelates on 
their shortcomings. The French were 
scolded for not withstanding the drift 
into secularization. The Germans were 
reminded that they should preach the 
strict message of the Gospel without 
fear of displeasing the faithful. The 
Africans were warned about the dan- 
gers of overly speedy enculturation 
through the *'Africanization'' of belief 
and worship. 

While these pep talks placated those 
traditionalists who believed that the 
church was sliding into anarchy, they 
alarmed the progressives who saw the 
role of a contemporary Pope as merely 
""presiding in charity”? over the differ- 
ences within a decentralized global 
church. 

But Wojtyla’s interventions did not 
stop at pep talks. As his papacy contin- 
ued, he took an ever harsher line with 
dissident theologians, ignored the col- 
lective authority of his bishops, and 
filled vacant bishoprics with yes-men. 

In the first year of Wojtyla's reign, 
the distinguished Flemish scholar Ed- 
ward Schillebeeckx was summoned to 
the Vatican no fewer than three times to 
be interrogated over his interpretation of 
Scripture. Schillebeeckx, a mild and 
loyally Catholic Dominican priest, said, 
“This attitude isolates the church's faith 
from any future and divests it of any real 
missionary power.’ 

In the mid-80s, Charles Curran of 
Catholic University in Washington, D.C., 

























had his teaching license revoked bec 
of his moderate views on sexuality, 
Archbishop Raymond Hunthausen o 
attle, a well-known opponent of nu 
arms, was required to accept a mo 
to scrutinize his comments on ma 
annulments and his dealings with thy 
cal homosexual community. 
Father Bernard Häring, a Ger 
moral theologian persecuted by the 
zis during the war, had repeat 
called for a review of the Cat 
teaching on birth control. The gril 
he received at the hands of the Vat 
prompted him to remark that he w 
rather find himself in the dock in oı 
Hitler’s courts than be summoned t 
pear before papal officials. ‘‘The | 
trials were certainly more dange 
but they were not an offense to my 
or, he said. 
While dissident theologians were b 
called to order, the bishops were 
systematically deprived of their le 
mate executive role. The BBC's vet 
Vatican. correspondent, David Wi 
writes, “‘The Synods of Bishops 
gather in Rome every three years 
theory to exercise their ‘collegial’ fj 
ers of government оуег Ше СВигс 
gether with their pontiff, have tu 
into mere talking shops. If the bis 
are sometimes allowed to let off a 
steam, they do so only under strict | 
control.” | 
In the early period of Christia 
bishops were traditionally elected 
their own congregations. In mo 
times it has been customary for PA 
to take the advice of the local hi 
chies before approving their suggi 
candidates. Shortly after becoming P 
Wojtyla began to make his own app 
ments—mainly of conservatives, im 
ing members of the right-wing m 
ment Opus Dei, and often withou 
gard for local opposition. His app 
ment of Wolfgang Haas, an unpof 
archconservative, as bishop in Chi 
Switzerland resulted in parishio 
forming a human carpet in front О 
cathedral and forcing the celebran 
step over them in order to ente 
building. There was a similar o 
when Wojtyla appointed the ultraco: 
vative Hans Groer as Archbishop о | 
enna. In the United States, Archbi 
Pio Laghi’s appointment as apo 
pro-nuncio carried the express mall 
of vetting new bishops and bring 
end to the liberal tendencies of 
church in North America. By | 
when a group of American bi 
were called to Rome, two-third 
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them were Wojtyla’s appointees. Well 
aware of the criticisms leveled against 
him on this score, Wojtyla bluntly re- 
marked, ^'You must not allow апу 
doubts to arise about the right of the 
Pope freely to appoint bishops.” 

But few recent issues have provoked 
more resentment within the Catholic 
Church than Wojtyla’s response to 
the call for women priests. After the 
Church of England voted last Novem- 
ber for a women’s priesthood, he made 
it clear that ordi- 
nation for Catho- 
lic women was not 
even a matter for 
discussion. The 
perception of Woj- 
tyla’s stern patriar- 
chalism has be- 
come a focus for 
liberal indignation 
on broader fronts. 
British theologian 
Margaret Hebblethwaite commented re- 
cently, “‘In today’s unreformed Roman 
structure there is sadly [a] factor that 
unites Catholics, and that is their com- 
mon suffering at the hands of Rome. As 
a matter of experience. that breeds great 
solidarity across the continents.’ 

Yet it would be simplistic to charac- 
terize Wojtyla as a traditionalist ecclesi- 
astical control freak. He was tougher on 
reactionary Archbishop Marcel Lefebvre 
than on any of the progressives. After 
one meeting with Wojtyla, the errant 
archbishop emerged pale and shaking. 
Later he was excommunicated. More 
significant, Wojtyla’s copious writings 
on social issues such as industrial rela- 
tions, poverty, and the victims of vio- 
lence give an impression of passionate 
feeling for the oppressed and the disen- 
franchised, and his prayerfulness and 
dedication to spiritual values are unques- 
tionable. There are countless examples, 
too, of his sense of personal sympathy. 

He once held up a busy schedule 
when he spotted Victor Simpson of the 
Associated Press among a crowd of re- 
porters. Wojtyla asked Simpson, whose 
daughter had been killed in a terrorist 
attack on Fiumicino airport in 1985, 
about all the members of his family, re- 
membering each one by name. When the 
American journalist Charles Glass was 
taken hostage in Beirut in 1987, Wojtyla 
offered consolation and the Vatican’s 
help to Glass's wife (who is not a Catho- 
lic) and children. He roared with laughter 
as the youngest child sat on his lap and 
asked, "Mommy, why is this man wear- 
ing a skirt?” 
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he 19th-century British historian Lord 

Macaulay observed in a famous pur- 

ple passage that the papucy was al- 
ready in operation when "the smoke of 
sacrifice rose from the Pantheon,’ and 
that ıt has persisted through the ages 
while secular dynasties have crumbled 
all abeut it. Rising from the ashes of 
ancient imperialism, or, according to 
Thomas Hobbes, "no other than the 
Ghost of the deceased Roman Em- 
pire,’ the papacy is necessarily marked 


After the Church of England voted for 

a women’s priesthood, he made it 

clear that ordination for Catholic women 
was not even a matter for discussion. 


by the stigma of absolutism in the inter- 
ests of conformism. 

An alternative viewpoint would put it 
less harshly. As Eamon Duffy. the dis- 
tinguished Cambridge University church 
historian, obscrves, ''Catholicism 15 а 
conversation, linking continents and cul- 
tures, and reaching backwards and for- 
wards in time. The luxury of sectarian- 
ism, of renouncing whatever in the con- 
versation cannot be squared with the 
perspective of one's own time and place, 
Is not an option. "' Great world religions, 
in other words, do not survive by yield- 
ing to the allure of unconstrained plural- 
ism and the vagaries of fashion. 

Wojtyla believes, as do most of the 
faithful, that he is the rock upon which 
Christ built his church. If that church is 
going to survive intact beyond the 2]st 
century, let alone the third millennium, 
the identity of Catholicism must be 
more than mere lip service masking a 
centrifugal disintegration into a thou- 
sand local sects. The discomforting 
irritation of Wojtyla’s intransigent pa- 
pacy is the price Catholics pay for their 
highly prized unity. It is what holds the 
huge operation in tension. And the sur- 
vival of a strong, cohesive papacy has, 
arguably, important dividends for those 
non-Catholics who regard the Pope as a 
crucial voice of moral opinion in the 
world. 

As a leader beyond his own church, 
Karol Wojtyla has already played a role 
in the collapse of Communism, and he 
may yet make a contribution to a wider 
European unity through his vision of a 
spiritual and cultural home stretching 










from the Atlantic to the Urals. His reje 
tion of any political credo that excludd 
a belief in God is a result of bitter pei 
sonal experience, as well as a matter ¢ 
faith. That same experience and fait 
prompt him (to the anger of the Ne 
Right) to question unbridled consumet 
ism just as he had excoriated Fascis 
and Communism. 

His reproof of First World selfis 
ness is inseparable from his absorptio 
in the problems and challenges of th 
Third World. Wojtyla has said th: 
in the second decade of his papac¥ 
he would concentrate on Third Worl 


problems. ‘`The poor South,*” he hal 


warned, "will judge the rich North.’ 


His program is both offensive and дей 


fensive: he is conscious of both the 
huge success of Protestant evangelicals 
in South America and the competitio 
from Islam, the world’s fastest-grow 
ing religion. in Africa. 

The coming challenge to Catholi 
cism's primacy, against the backgroun« 
of a huge fall in religious vocations, 18 
behind Wojtyla's enthusiasm for **Evan 
gelization 2000," a global multimedia 
scheme to promote conversions. Wojtyl 
sees the turn of the second millenniu 
as a major Christian jubilee, and an im- 
portant target date for Christian renewal. 
He is determined to create a suitable 
birthday present for Christ the King. 

But if there is a serious obstacle to his 
future plans and ambitions, it is likely to 
be the enemy within: the continuance o 
his uncompromising views on »''sexolo- 
gy." The scope and authority of his 
moral influence among his flock, both 
north and south, and beyond it, could be 
severely diminished by his obdurate and 
isolationist views on contraception and 
his apparent lack of interest in the world’s 
population problems. It seems unlikely 
that he will mellow. In fact, Vatican ru- 
mors suggest that Wojtyla's pronounce- 
ments against contraception will be 
more determined and frequent as the 
decade progresses. 

Karol Wojtyla, John Paul II, has, per- 
haps, the most impossible job on earth, 
and his toughest challenges, his biggest 
triumphs and failures, may still lie 
ahead. But whatever the inherent contra- 
dictions of his office, whatever his ap- 
parent shortcomings and idiosyncrasies, 
he holds together—for better or for 
worse—the extraordinary demands and 
resources of all who call themselves 
Catholics. Despite what they may think 
of him, they cannot do without him. 

What’s morc, his successor is unlike- 
ly to alter the well-established pattern. O 
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B t starts out like routine boil- 
erplate: This is a work of 
fiction, begins the dis- 
claimer at the opening of 
Carl Hiaasen's new novel, 
Strip Tease. All names and 
characters are either in- 
vented or used ficntiously, 
the events described are 
purely unaginary, it drones 
on, before taking a charac- 
teristically Hiaasenesque 

swerve: though the accounts of 
topless creamed-corn wresthng 
are based on fact. 

Now, this is a work from the 
august house of Alfred A. Knopf, 
personally edited by its elegant 
and fastidious chief, Sonny Mehta. 
If they put their imprimatur on 
the veracity of this report, cer- 
tainly one can have confidence 
that somewhere, someplace, na- 
ked nymphs are grappling in a 
vat of Niblets. 

And yct there are doubters. 
Consider for instance the two 
lingerie-clad dancers Hiaasen and 
| encounter in a glitzy topless 
joint in. Fort Lauderdale. He's 
been taking me on a tour of the 
yuppie topless bars he haunted 
while researching Sirip Tease. 
One of the many virtues of the 
new novel, his fifth and the one 
that’s likely to finally break Hiaa- 
sen out of cult status, is that it may 


be the first work of fiction to ex- force of nature, а 20120 columnist up in his fiction. 


plore the sexual politics of upscale 
topless bars—the flashy theme 
parks of flesh that have recently, 


uneasily crossed over into main- rollicks through the sleaze of the latex’’ place, which means that | | 


stream American culture. 


Beneath the black-comic plot American psyche. In Strip Tease deemed it acceptable for table | 


of Strip Tease and its dark, 
absurdist tone (Terry Southern 
meets Elmore Leonard), the nov- 


el offers a sly philosophic disqui- colortul underworld and the sexual completely naked when doing | 


sition on the political economy 
of repression and display, on the 
infinitely manipulable pathology 
of the male psyche. 

It's early evening in the Lau- 
derdale topless joint. shortly be- 
fore the shift changes, not many 
customers, just one dancer in an Ameri- 
can-flag bikini bottom desultorily sway- 
ing to "Hip Hop Hooray,"" while one 
fairly intense table dance is going on in 
the semi-private "Champagne Room" 
in the back. 
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HURRICANE 
HIAASEN 


Carl Hiaasen 15 a one-man pearance belies the sensational- 


and satirical novelist who 


he storms into Miami's 


politics of topless bars 


BY RON ROSENBAUM 


Speaking with the dancers, Hiaasen 
has the earnest demeanor of the good ol’ 
boy as grad student. A youthful-looking 
40 in neatly pressed chinos and oxford- 
cloth shirt, he’s the picture of mild- 
mannered stability: 17 years at the 





Made in the 
shade: 

Carl Hiaasen 
chronicles 

the dark side 
of the 
Sunshine State. 













| 


| 
samc Job, married 22 years to 


a wife who recently graduated 
from law school, a son in 

journalism school. But it's a | 
bit deceptive: his good friend 
journalist Pete Hamill de-@ 
scribes Hiaasen as *‘kind of 
like Ted Bundy’ іп (ће ѕепѕе f 
that his open-faced, boyish ap-| 


ly dark sensibility that shows 


Hiaasen nods thoughtfully as В 
the two young women explain | 
that this club is a "friction and 8 


the city commissioners have] 


dancers to touch, even rub, the 
nonprivate parts of patrons, 
but only if the dancers are not | 


so. They show us the way 
they've adapted to the letter 
of this Solomonic legislation 
by painting a thin coating of | 
liquid latex over their nip- 
ples. By contrast, they say, the Ë 
club across the city line, under 


uM 
the jurisdiction of the county rather than | 


the city, permits totally nude, ‘‘bottom- | 
less”” table dances, but no ‘‘friction.”’ 


> 


“For a while,” says Hiaasen, **when 
I was doing my research they had a real 
war going on over these issues. When the 
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state wouldn't give a liquor license to the 
club that wanted to offer bottomless table 
dances, the owner served cranberry juice 
and threatened to offer animal acts on- 
stage. Very classy, huh?" 

It seems appropriate at this point to 
bring up the bizarre innovation in topless 
entertainment that is the signature image 
of Strip Tease. "This guy." I say to the 
dancers, *'says there's a place around 
here that offers customers the chance to 
wrestle with topless girls in a huge vat of 
creamed corn. *” 

"Creamed corn?" asks the dancer 
in the red teddy incredulously. 

"Yeah, Niblets," says Hiaasen 
helpfully. 

“I don’t know, says the one in the 
white lace skeptically. 
MES A clubs, B 
clubs, and C clubs. This 
place here is a B club. 
But wrestling in à vat of 
creamed corn—that's got 
to be a D club, which I've 
never heard of. 

idn t invent dE» 
Hiaasen insists. "I gotta 
show you the ad. There's a topless joint 
in West Palm Beach that does pasta, 
pickles, and creamed corn. It’s like 
there’s no boundary in sleaze now." 


outh Florida as the frontier of sleaze, 

as the proving ground, the petri dish, 

the playing fields of Eton for the pro- 
tean genius of the American sleazoıd 
imagination—this 15 the recurrent theme 
in all of Hiaasen's work. It’s something 
he's studied more closely, more lovingly 
than almost anyone else. ** Nobody knows 
this stuff better,” says Elmore Leonard, 
who knows a thing or two about Florida 
himself. 

In part, it's in Hiaasen's blood: he’s а 
native Floridian who has studied his histo- 
ry, knows how South Florida was found- 
edon the theft of land from the Seminoles 
and has thrived ever after on the vacuum- 
ing of cash from suckers from the North. 

"The criminals come to Florida for 
the same reason that everyone else comes 
to Florida," Hiaasen says. "^ The weath- 
er's great and they blend in with the lo- 
cal riffraff so well.” 

It's something Hiaasen studied during 
the boom decades of the 70s and 80s as 
an ace investigative reporter for The Mi- 
ami Herald who specialized in exposing 
the political corruption that sprouted in 
the fecund mulch of drug money and 
land speculation. Subjects he’s contin- 
ued to pursue as a high-profile Herald 
metro columnist who spotlights the bi- 
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zarre and the drop-dead ludicrous with a 
sharp eye and a wicked deadpan edge. 

All of which feeds into his novels and 
frequently causes confusion between the 
baroque reality of South Florida and the 
baroque imagination of his fiction. In 
fact, they are as densely entangled as 
(inevitable metaphor down here) the roots 
of an ancient swamp mangrove. It’s the 
human swamp Hiaasen specializes in, 
the vast, murky Everglades of corrup- 
tion, con-artistry, and criminality that 
blossoms and decomposes at such a fe- 
verish rate in South Florida. 

The depraved pleasure he takes in 
chronicling this palm-tree inferno, the 
dark antipodes of Disney World’s sterile 
Fantasyland, has made him the object of 


If Miami is our contemporary Casablanca, 
Hiaasen’s fiction is something like Rick's place: 
sooner or later everybody shows up here. 


a growing transatlantic cult of readers, 
ranging from Texas governor Ann Rich- 
ards, Jimmy Breslin, the Grateful Dead, 
and P. J. O'Rourke to Supreme Court 
justice John Paul Stevens, lan McEwan, 
and Salman Rushdie. In fact, Sonny 
Mehta says, Rushdie called from hiding 
to tell him about an extraordinary novel 
on corruption in professional bass-fish- 
ing competition (Double Whammy). 

"It's a weird one. | shouldn’t imag- 
ine Salman has been bass fishing in his 
life, but he thought it was very good 
indeed, that Hiaasen's got a real edge 
to him." 

Mehta, who had in fact just snatched 
Hiaasen away from Putnam, has taken 
an unusual personal interest in his new 
prize acquisition, even jetting down to 
Miami to sip mimosas on a hotel veran- 
da while doing hands-on editing of 
Strip Tease. 

The new novel (which is slated to be 
the next film by Andrew Bergman, the 
director of Honeymoon in Vegas) is set 
in a Miami topless club called the Eager 
Beaver. Which becomes the scene of a 
scandal involving a sex-addled U.S. con- 
gressman, a beautiful dancer, and a 
champagne bottle. A collision that trig- 
gers a tsunami of cover-up, blackmail, 
and black comedy in the mucky waters 
of the South Florida behavioral swamp. 
A swamp filled with Hiaasen's usual 
gallery of grotesques, both sinister and 
comically inept. The most memorable is 


a massive bouncer named Shad, who is 
obsessed with surgically inserting roach- | 


es and scorpions into unopened yogurt | 


containers, the better to sue the dairy 


companies for pain and suffering (an un- f 


canny anticipation of the syringe-in-the- 
Pepsi-can scam). 


lf Miami is our contemporary Casa- $ 


blanca, Hiaasen's fiction. is something 


like Rick’s place: sooner or later every- | 


body shows up here, every corrupt pol, 
slimy fixer, scandal-scarred plastic sur- 
geon, Scarface wannabe, bumbling ter- 
rorist, Sleazy operator of Sea World-type 
theme parks that feature killer. whales 


with shadowy pasts and horny dolphins | 


who take an avid interest in the tourists 
who swim with them. 

Let's pause for a mo- 
ment on that last detail: 
the dolphin sexual-harass; 
ment scandal, another phe- 
nomenon Hiaasen insists 
he didn’t invent. Native 
Tongue, the predecessor 
to Strip Tease, features 
a spectacular Gótterdám- 
merung at a theme park 
called the Amazing Kingdom of 
Thrills, during which one of the heav- 
ies is literally, uh, loved to death by 
an amorous dolphin. 

‘‘lt happened,’’ Hiaasen swears. **The 
Herald had run an item about complaints 
that we euphemistically called ‘overly ag- 
gressive behavior.’ It was sexually aggres- 
sive behavior. Dolphins were horny as 
hell! I checked into it, and a couple of 
tourists had actually been hospitalized. I 
interviewed this legal secretary whose 
boytriend had bought her a ‘dolphin en- 
counter’ for a birthday present. This dol- 
phin took a liking to her in a big way. 
And you don't need to be a marine biol- 
ogist to recognize the manifestation of 
dolphin arousal. It’s quite a remarkable 
thing. You're talking about an 800- 
pound mammal. I thought it was my 
duty as a columnist to warn visitors in as 
vivid detail as I could,” he says with a 
straight face. ‘°! ran this lead saying, 
“As if tourists didn’t have enough to 
worry about, now they risk getting 
goosed by Flipper.’ " 


he dolphin story ıs the kınd of thing 
that causes chamber-of-commerce 
types in Florida to hate Hiaasen, the 
kind of thing that’s led a Miami city com- 
missioner **to call me, basically, a worth- 
less piece of shit,” as Hiaasen puts It. 
But Hiaasen is unrepentant. He loves 
scaring the tourists. If he had his way 
he'd scare them all off, send them and 
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DOUNO 


the winter "snowbirds" packing back 
North, blaming them as he does for the 
destruction of the Florida wilderness and 
wetlands he roamed as a youth. Almost 
like an Old Testament prophet. he hopes 
the wickedness of the inhabitants will 
bring down the wrath of God to scourge 
the place and precipitate a mass Exodus. 
"Nothing would make me happier," he 
says, "than to see a line of cars fleeing 
north on I-95 torever.”’ 

In fact, the scourging seemed well un- 
der way when I touched down at Miami 
International. Rental-car counters were 
Stacked with scare literature warning 
tourists about the gauntlet of sniper fire 
and *‘smash-and-grab”’’ robbers they 
were about to face. The city was still 
recovering from shock 
and worldwide obloquy 
in the aftermath of the 
brutal murder of à vis- 
iting German mother. 
South Florida was trem- 
bling on the brink of 
renewed racial violence 
because of the impend- 
ing Lozano verdict, the 
local Rodney King case. South Dade 
County was still a landscape of devasta- 
tion, debris, and shell-shocked drifters 
homeless from Hurricane Andrew. Ru- 
mors abounded that the wild animals 
that escaped from game farms during the 
hurricane had turned rabid with blood- 
lust and virulent diseases. 

And rising, ever rising, above it all 
as you head south through the hurri- 
cane zone toward the Keys ıs the ti- 
tanic tower of garbage, filth, and storm 
debris known down here as `° Mount 
Trashmore," a refuse-built Tower of 
Babel on the shore of Biscayne Bay. 

It would be unfair to say Hiaasen feels 
happy about all this. But he isn’t even 
shedding crocodile tears. After all, this 
is a guy whose first novel, Tourist Sea- 
son, envisioned—indeed, predicted with 
eerie accuracy—the open season on 
tourists South Florida has suddenly be- 
come. That 1986 novel features a ter- 
rorist cell formed by a bitterly angry col- 
umnist not unlike Hiaasen who writes 
for a newspaper not unlike The Miam 
Herald. A writer named Skip Wiley, 
who abandons the newsroom to organize 
the kidnapping, murder, and embalm- 
ing-in-Coppertone of a chamber-of-com- 
merce type and the random killing of 
Shriners and snowbirds, the better to 
create sufficient panic to reverse the in- 
flux of people, developers, and sleaze 
that comes south with the tourists. 

"The thought crossed my mind..." 





| begin saying to Hiaasen the night 
ме Nec: 
“I’m not responsible," he interjects 


quickly, denying only the literal aspect of 


the question—that he personally wasn't 
shooting up rental cars. But he admits 
taking some satisfaction in graffiti in 
an Orlando men's room ("Skip Wiley 
Lives!) memorializing his murderous 
metro-columnist character. It wouldn't 
be too much of an exaggeration to say 
that there's as much Wiley in Hiaasen as 
there is Hiaasen in Wiley. Skip Wiley 
lives in Carl Hiaasen. _ 

He certainly lives in the Good Morn- 
me America incident for which Hiaasen 
is still notorious. ''G.M.A. was down 
here at a place called Fisher Island,” 


"You don't need to be a marine biologist to 
recognize the manifestation of dolphin arousal. 
It's quite a remarkable thing." 


Hiaasen recalls. "Surfers, pretty girls, 
the whole routine. Big giant blow job for 
South Florida. So finally one of the pro- 
ducers calls me at the paper and says, 
Would you come on and talk as a native 
Floridian? 

"Charlie Gibson. was brand-new оп 
the job," Hiaasen continues, "and he 
starts saying, “There's a lot of angry 
stuff in your books. What do you think 
has gone wrong with South Florida?” 
And ] said, "Well, you can start. with 
developments just like this one." And I 
see the color draining from his face. . .1it 
suddenly dawns on me that Fisher Is- 
land is probably comping this whole 
deal. I’ve just trashed the people pay- 
ing the габ. `` 

At which point Hiaasen chose to up 
the ante. 

"Gibson says, ‘What do you think the 
answer is?’ And | said, "There's nothing 
wrong with South Florida that a good 
Force Five hurricane couldn't fix.’ ` 

And how does he feel now that his 
prayers have, in effect, been answered? 
Obviously he's not relishing the human 
suffering. But he does see Andrew in 
pre-apocalyptic terms. *a brushback 
pitch from God. A warning.’ 

A warning whose point, he believes, 
the national media totally missed. He's 
both amused and irritated at the way the 
networks and the national press fell for 
the Big Lie about the big storm—the 
hurricane hype of developers. By em- 


phasizing the allegedly unprecedente 
strength of the hurricane, Hiaasen be 
lieves, the national media let the real vil 
lain off the hook: the sleazy buildings 
industry. 

"The Herald did computerized stud 
les of which neighborhoods had th 
worst damage," Hiaasen says. ''Yo 
had shoddy developments, whole subdi 
visions broken into toothpicks right 
next to one of those houses hand-built 
by Jimmy Carter’s Habitat for Human- 
ity that stood up to the same wind- 
force untouched, he tells me. 

As a matter of fact, as we speak, a 
particularly angry, funny column by 
Hiaasen ıs rolling off the presses at the 
Miami Herald plant. This one not only 
takes on sleazy construc- 
tion in general but names 
names. Names a Very 
Big Name in Florida— 
a powerful name every- 
where: Disney. 

DWARFS BLEW WHIS- 
TLE ON DISNEY, goes the 
headline. 

The column itself 
opens with this bitter little Hiaasen Jingle: 


































Hi-ho, hi-ho 

It’s off your roof did go. 
We don't care, if your house ain't there. 
Hi-lo, hi-ho. 


It’s the story of high-profile lawsuits 
filed by devastated homeowners against 
a number of developments, including 
one constructed by a Disney subsidiary, 
builders Hiaasen has dubbed ‘*Lazy,”’ 
“Dizzy. “Drowsy, Greed 
"Clumsy, " *'Careless; "and ^ Sleazy 5 
"After the storm," Hiaasen writes, 
"the residents went through the rubble 
and discovered many bad things about 
the way the dwarfs had built the homes. 
There were masonry walls with no steel 
bars for reinforcement and sometimes no 
cement! There were wooden posts that 
hadn't been anchored to the foundations. 
There were roof trusses that weren't 
properly attached.” 
“AIl kinds of scientists and engineers 
are lined up to say this was the worst 
excuse for construction ever seen, 
Hiaasen tells me. The real story of An- 
drew was that ‘tthe whole system’ ’— 
not just the builders, but the building in- 
spectors, the zoning boards, the county 
commissions—**was exposed as being 
corrupt and shoddy as could possibly 
be." They all ‘ought to be hunted down 
like dogs,” Hiaasen says cheerfully. 
This matter-of-factly expressed mur- 
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derous rage is what separates Hiaa- 
sen's work from the pallid crime fic- 
tion he often shares mystery-shelf space 
with. **He"s got a very, very fine 
eye for the ludicrous, but you don't 
read Carl for the laughs. What gives 
his work its edge is that whack of an- 
рег,” says Mehta, who sees Hiaasen 
in the tradition of the British social 
novelist. The new book, Strip Tease, 
bears out that social-novelist character- 
ization. While its topless-bar setting 
and topless-dancer heroine occupy the 
foreground, the sugar lobby's lust 
for power and profits lies beneath the 
surface the way the water-diversion 
scheme of the supcr-rich Albacore Club 
lies beneath the surface of Chinatown. 

Still, to portray Hiaa- 
sen as only an angry 
social novelist does a 
disservice to the sly 
delight he takes in his 
slimy villains, the infec- 
tious charm they have 
for readers. That’s what 
impresscs Elmore Lcon- 
ard about Hiaasen’s third 
novel, Skin Tight. '*1 loved that plastic 
surgeon,”” he tells me. 

Now, this plastic surgeon, onc Dr. 
Rudy Gravelinc, 1s not, at first blush, an 
easy guy to like. He's an incompetent 
butcher who preys on the vanity of 
snowbirds he hopes will be safely back 
North bcfore they realize the damage 
he's done. The plot of Skin Tight in- 
volves an cver widening circle of mal- 
practice and mayhcm as Dr. Rudy dog- 
gedly, ineptly tries to cover up the 
inconvenient fact that he's managed to 
kill one of his patients during the course 
of a nose job. 

‘Yes, he’s the bad guy,'' says Leon- 
ard, ''but there's a real sympathy for 
him. And the guy is not very effective. 
He's always screwing up. Which is the 
same thing that my people do. The bad 
guys are screwups. Along the way l've 
developed an affection for them, despite 
what they do. | think, Jeez, it's too bad 
they’re behaving that мау.” 

| found that to be true also of Francis 
X. Kingsbury, a.k.a. Frankie King, the 
whacked-out villain in Native Tongue, 
Hiaasen's fourth novel and my personal 
favorite. Kingsbury is a Mob stool pi- 
geon who has come to Florida after rat- 
ting on John Gotti, (South Florida, Hiaa- 
sen says, is a catch basin for Mob 
informers in the Federal Witness Protec- 
tion Program, where they get a second 
chance at a life of crime.) After making 
a mint in fast-buck real-estate deals, he 
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decides he wants to take on Disney itself 
with a rival theme park featuring stolen 
endangered species. What’s perversely 
endearing about Kingsbury is his rage 
against ‘‘the Rat,’’ as he calls Mickey 
Mouse, which inspires him to inscribe 
himself with a tattoo of Minnie and 
Mickey engaged in an act that would 
make Goofy blush. 

If Hiaasen has an affinity for the 
wackily menacing phenomena of South 
Florida, it seems somehow to be recipro- 
cated. ‘‘He’s a magnet for danger and 
weirdness,” says a friend, rocker. War- 
ren Zevon. *'If there’s a research center 
for dangerous animals within a hundred 
miles of Carl, the attendant is gonna 
leave the cage open and the radioactive 


“Look at the geek parade,” Hiaasen snarls. 
“See that yupster pulling a powerboat? People 
like that ought to be hunted down like dogs.” 


monkey and the baby-eating snake are 
gonna be in Carl’s yard by morning. | 
can't tell you how many stories I’ve 
heard like that, and they're all true.”’ 


Nine Mile Bank 

“This is the last stand,’’ Hiaasen tells 
me as he pilots his flat-bottomed power- 
boat through the trickly shallows of the 
backcountry waters on the gulf side of 
the Keys. “If it goes, its all over.” 
Nine Mile Bank is a shallow underwater 
flat that shelters the unique aquatic ecol- 
ogy of the bay between the mainland and 
the Keys. 

To my untutored eye there’s little obvi- 
ous sign of the peril Hiaasen is obsessed 
about. The- glorious watery vista spread 
out before us—one impossibly brilliant 
Shade of blue after another with beauti- 
ful pools of neon turquoise and electric 
aquamarine—hardly looks endangered. 

“ІС gorgeous but deceptive,” Hiaa- 
sen says. Beneath the surface, a sinister 
cloud of microorganisms, the deadly 
‘algae bloom,’ threatens to kill the 
beauty above and below forever. “See 
that greenish-yellow tint we're getting 
into?” he asks, gunning the engine to 
skim us over a submerged sandbar. 
"Look at the different streaks of crud. 
You begin to see the sickly green and 
gray now." 

What's happened, he says, is that 
greedy mainland developers and sugar 
refiners siphoning off Everglades wa- 


























































ter have reduced the freshwater flow 
from the swamp into the shallow tida 
waters along the Keys, thereby rais 
ing their salinity. Which has led to aj 
overgrowth of saltwater algae, billion 
of which bloom into vast clouds, cloud: 
which then cut off the sunlight and kil 
the sea grass on the tidal bottoms. Thd 
denuded bottoms then become choke 
with silt, muddying what had once beeı 
the world-famous *‘gin-clear’’ clarity o 
the Keys waters, killing off the fishin 
and diving which have made the Keys s 
beloved. 
“Its like pea soup,” Hiaasen says 
disgustedly. **When I used to com 
down here as a kid you just neve 
could believe something could be so 
beautiful, so pure. "' 
It's about this time, 
out there in the algae 
bloom, that Hiaasen tells 
me of the other great loss 
of his youth. l'd asked 
him about the source of 
one of the stranger char- 
acters in his gallery of 
Florida eccentrics, a re- 
clusive, half-crazed old geezer named 
Skink who shows up in two of his nov- 
els. In Native Tongue, Skink is a kind of 
eco-Lear, draped in weeds and swamp 
grass, who lives in an abandoned Plym- 
outh station wagon mired on North Key 
Largo, dines on roadkill, and wreaks 
guerrilla havoc on those responsible for 
the destruction of Florida’s wilderness. 
"The personality of that character,” 
Hiaasen says quietly, **was based on my 
friend Clyde Ingalls, who died very 
young—my notion of what he'd be like 
had he lived. There were three of us who | 
kind of hung out in the woods together. 
We just spent as much time as we could 
away from everything, making these ex- 
peditions on our bicycles out to the mid- 
dle of the wilderness. Now there's a 
Macy's on the spot where we used to go 
camping. `` 
This idyllic boyhood—he was Tom 
Sawyer to the wilder Clyde's Huck # 
Finn—was brought to a shocking end | 
when Clyde drove his car deep into the 
Everglades, ran a hose from the exhaust 
pipe, and killed himself. 
"He was very troubled and very an- Ё 
gry,’ says Hiaasen. "He had threatened 
a couple of times and he seemed to be 
better. It was rough. | never really fig- 
ured it out.’ | 
But he’s come to feel that some of | 
the anger that turned suicidal in Clyde | 
can be attributed to the paving over of Í 
the wilderness they loved. **He was at 7 
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the end of his rope at that young age, 
seeing what was happening, Hiaasen 
tells me. ``And if he could see it now, 
it would break his heart.” 

On the surface, to look at Hiaasen out 
on his boat, idly casting for bonefish in 
the shallows, there's still a lot of the 
all-American huntin’-and-fishin’ good 
ol’ boy. But that death at that age 
jolted him out of the American consen- 
sus. He started to look at Florida dif- 
ferently. Even his own family came 
under scrutiny, since his father and 
grandfather were attorneys who had 
represented some of South Florida's 
big developers. Hiaasen became onc of 
the best, most aggressive reporters on 
the Miami Herald investigative SWAT 
team in the late 705 
and 80s, and there’s 
no doubt that behind 
his success in taking 
on political and com- 
mercial corruption was 
an abiding desire for 
payback for his friend 
and, perhaps, for his 
family’s guilt. In the 
novels, the anger that turned suicidal 
in his lost fricnd becomes vengetul, 
homicidal. 


Mile Marker 88, Route I North 
‘Homicidal’ is a word that might also 
be applied to Hiaasen's driving. It’s the 
way he expresses his anger outside his 
prose. Jim Savage, the tough-as-nails 
chief of the Herald SWAT team, describes 
Hiaasen as an "angry. . .emotional driv- 
er. He's homicidal in the boat too." 

But here we are in Hiaasen's Jeep 
Cherokee heading north to visit the top- 
less clubs he researched for Strip Tease. 
It's a journey Hiaasen’s been resisting, a 
trip he really hates because it brings him 
face-to-face with the line of cars heading 
down the Keys from the north on Route 
l, bent, in his view, on despoliation. 

"Look at the geek parade," he snarls, 
pointing to the southbound stream. “See 
that yupster pulling a powerboat? People 
like that ought to be hunted down like 
dogs." Stuck behind a Mercedes he 
rages, ‘‘Jesus Christ, lady, you paid 50 
thou for your car and they didn’t include 
an accelerator?” 

Ahead of us a guy in a van pulls off 
the road, opens the door, and leans out 
to get sick. **Go ahead and puke,”” says 
Hiaasen. ‘‘Thank you for sharing. Wel- 
come to the Keys.’ 

When we reach the mainland, Hiaa- 
sen's foul mood gets worse. "Our new 
tourist attraction," he says, pointing to 


"Mount Trashmore, " the volcano-like 
tower of solid waste rising over Biscayne 
Bay. `“ "What's that, Mommy? " he 
pipes up in a childlike voice. ** "Well, 
that’s about 25 stories of shit, Jimmy. 7 
From solid waste to Solid Gold, and 
Purc Platinum too—Lauderdale topless 
clubs Hiaasen hung out in. He says he 
was initially attracted to the yuppie top- 
less-bar scenc by the dramatic way the 
new clubs had jumped class lines, by the 
contrast between the glitziness of the 
new places and the seediness of the biker 
bars he recalls from his Florida youth. 
Hiaasen evokes the change by recall- 
mg а teenage visit to a particularly 
down-and-dirty strip joint. "First thing ] 
noticed when I came in.” he says, 


"Only in America would a guy think, l'm in my 
bowling shirt, and I’m really gonna knock the socks 
off one of these beautiful topless dancers.” 


"was a sign on thc door announcing 
one of the dancers had lost her beloved 
chimpanzcc. It was just about as bad a 
place as you can imagine. There was a 
sort of trapeze device and a dancer that 
weighed, you know, maybe 220, swing- 
ing over our drinks, and we're covering 
our glasses, you know. At any rate, in 
the middle of things the door swings 
open dramatically and a man is standing 
there holding a chimpanzee by the hand. 
The dancer onstage stops twirling on her 
barber pole and shrieks, which I took to 
be an absolutely genuine exclamation of 
joy, and the chimpanzee goes bounding 
over the tables and over the lewd, leer- 
ing men, up to this nude woman on the 
stage, where they had this tremendously 
passionate embrace. Then the music 
came on and they started doing their act 
together. We left at that point...” 

The new. yuppie clubs are tame and 
sanitized by comparison, less lust pits 
than glittery theme parks of sex, where 
the men in the audience are the chimps. 
"The real show at the bars is watching 
the customers, Hiaasen says. `` You re- 
alize how pathetic the human male is, 
and what a calculated, predatory scene 
the bars have set up to exploit their delu- 
sions. Only in America would a guy go 
in and think, I'm in my bowling shirt, 
and I’m really gonna knock the socks off 
one of these beautiful topless dancers, 
she's gonna run off with me. And in 
about an hour and five minutes he's flat 


busted, he's spent his entire paycheck on 
drinks and tips and he's got nothing. And 
then next week he comes back for more.” 

It hadn't occurred to me before, but] 
what the yuppie topless bars arc reallli 
selling is not sex but romance, not just the 
opportunity to see these women dance 
naked at your table, but the notion that one 
of them will see something in you. 

It turns out the dancers themselves 
have a term for this phenomenon, a term 
wc learn later that evening at one of the 
clubs. A young blonde dancer from Tex- 
as tells us it’s called **schmo-ing out.”’ 

"Schmo-ing out?" 

“It's like a guy will come here and 
he бе convinced that he's in love with 
this one girl and he'll spend all his mon- 
ey on tips and table 
dances trying to get to 
know her, like she 
might fall for him— 
he's a schmo for her,’ 

Hiaasen concedes 
that even though he 
knew what was going 
on he was not entirely 
immune to schmo-ing 
out himsclf. **The girls will tell you 
the tricks about how they make you 
feel special—it’s just cold-blooded as 
hell. But, hell, I fell for it. Anybody 
who wants to muss my hair, that's 
fine, l'm in love instantly," 

In fact, thc plot of Strip Tease turns on 
an extreme case of schmo-ing out. A con- 
gressman falls so hard for a topless dancer 
namcd Erin that he brings the whole cor- 
rupt political economy of the sugar lobby 
crashing down on top of him. What makes 
the novel a breakthrough for Hiaasen, 
Sonny Mehta believes, is that for the first 
ume "he's felt confident enough about 
his writing" to tell his story from the 
perspective of a female protagonist. 

Erin is an appealingly reluctant per- 
former who has taken the job to pay off. 
the huge attorney fees run up in her cru- 
sade to regain custody of her daughter 
from her ex-con ex-husband, whose lat- 
est racket 15 stealing late-model wheel- 
chairs. Viewing the world through the 
eyes of the unfortunate Erin—a relative 
innocent who prefers to dance to Jack- 
son Browne when the Eager Beaver's 
patrons want bouncier numbers—takes 
some of the voyeuristic edge off the ex- 
ploitive setting. 

Hiaasen kept his mind on his work, 
his research, as best he could in that set- 
ting. "It's very hard to interview some- 
one with their crotch in your face," he 
says. But he had no other choice: the 
dancers are paid to dance, and only 
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make real money on table-dance tips, so 
they aren't going to submit to searching 
interviews on their time without com- 
pensation. 

Hiaasen’s views of the yuppie topless- 
bar scene are complicated. He under- 
stands the motivation of the women, 
many of whom are single mothers, stu- 
dents putting themselves through college 
or even law school, whose only alterna- 
tive in this economy is to take a low- 
paying secretarial job (where they might 
be subjected to sexual harassment with- 
out Compensation). 

Compensation, payback for women: 
In one sense, Hiaasen believes the danc- 
ers are enjoying a revenge on the gender 
that exploited them so long. *'I have the 
same attitude toward them as | have to- 
ward the Seminoles down here who ex- 
ploit the white customers” gambling hab- 
its in bingo halls—any kind of revenge 
they can get is O.K. for what they've 
been through. 

Of course, Hiaasen says, there's a real 
dark side to the business. ** You can have 
some nightclub owner come over and tell 
them he wants them to go get a boob job 
and here's a card for the plastic surgeon." 
And there are moments of sadness and 
delusion. He recalls a conversation in a 
lounge with a dancer who was ecstatic 
about leaving for New York in the com- 
pany of a guy who told her she had a 
promising modeling career, once they 
found the right photographer to put the 
right kind of portfolio together for her. 

Hiaasen clearly envisions the naive 
young woman coming to a Hogarthian 
bad end in some predatory porno hell. 
Or worse, a vat of creamed corn. 

There's something about the creamed- 
corn image and the way Hiaasen called 
attention to it in the disclaimer that led 
me to press him on the claim that it was 
"based on fact."' But the more I asked 
about it, the more vague he seemed to 
become. It turned out he'd never actual- 
ly witnessed the rite himself. `° Because 
when I called they were closed for reno- 
vations. They were expanding the pasta 
pit or something. '' 

Then he said he couldn't locate the ad 
for the place, couldn't quite recall 
name. | was beginning to wonder what 
the story was. Then, when I suggested 
we make a detour up to West Palm to try 
to track the place down, he demurred. 
"That's a long way to go, just for some 
creamed corn.’ 

But it’s not Just for creamed corn. The 
image embodies Hiaasen’s vision of 
South Florida as hell on earth: lost souls 
seething in a wickedly degrading stew of 


lust and greed, an almost biblical met 
phor for End of Civilization debaucher 
Resolving the question of whether t 
creamed-corn wrestling vat actually e 
ists might resolve the larger question 
which is more truly depraved—Sou 
Florida or Carl Hiaasen's imagination | 

And so, after leaving Hiaasen, 
trekked up to West Palm Beach а 
found myself on an airport exit ro 
looking for a place called T's Lounge .| 

The place, when | finally found 
looked like a roadhouse on the outsid 
but inside this was no D club—this wj 
state-of-the-art, all mirrors and gilt, 
professional D.J. sound system spinnit 
out echoing techno as a limber yout 
woman named Coral gyrated onstag 
Since I'd chosen late afternoon of Mot! 
er's Day for my walk on the wild sid? 
there were few customers. ‘Uh, excus 
me,” | asked the bartender, "could yc 
tell me if you have creamed-corn wre 
tling here?" 

"Well, there used to Бе,” she replic 
matter-of-factly. '" You could have yc 
choice, creamed corn or, let's se 
chocolate pudding, baby oil, pickles 
you wanted them. But we don't offer 
anymore.’ 

"Why not?" 

“The neighbors complained about th 
noise. There was a lot of shouting. Bi 
we've got a picture on the back wall 
you want to see what it was like.” 

We proceeded to the back room, th 
place that used to house the creame 
corn vat, where, by a smaller bar, so 
of the dancers were undressing for work 
The bartender directed me to a row df 
pictures on the wall, and, sure enough 
there was one of a naked couple in whale ` 
looks like a Jacuzzi full of milky ul 
You had to look real close to see th 
Niblets. | 

The next week, when I called Hiaasell 
to apprise him of this discovery, he wai 
more interested in telling me about E 
discovery of his own. A shocking onde 
coming from him. A hopeful signi} 
“Му ѕоп апа | were out on the boat, f 
he said, *‘fly-casting for tarpon whe 
we saw two bald eagles. It’s an even 
to see one. A mated pair is a rare 
rare sight. | 

“They were after an osprey witha mull | 
let in its talons,” he said, "just chasing LL 
him down until he dropped the fish. Ea ши 
gles are great thieves, you know.” ihc, tl, 

**Y ou mean our national bird, the уут 77 
bol of the American character, is ЕЯ 

"They're fantastic thieves," HiaaserglOem 
replied. "They're notorious tor it." H 
couldn't have sounded more pleased. | ! 
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obert Altman first 
directed LYLE LOVETT 
(along with Lovett's 
new bride, Julia 
Roberts) in The Player. 
Now he's cast 
the country singer in 
Short Cuts, several 
Raymond Carver 
stories bound into one 
sprawling Nashville- 
ian epic. What inspired the great 
Hollywood iconoclast to put 
the great Nashville iconoclast in 
the movies? **He brings such 
truthfulness to what he does,”’ 
Altman explains. ‘‘It’s art without 
irony.” Lovett is far less grand: 
“I was just trying to hang on and 
be stupid as little as I could be.” 
2 — BILL FLANAGAN 


Lyle Lovett plays | 

a crank-calling baker м 

( bence. the flour) | Fy 

in Robert Айтапу “3; ЖЫ 

Short Cuts. LOMA 
А m i L ; 
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hat spectacle might have gripped us all 
had Richard Nixon abandoned his presi- 
dency even more abruptly than he did that 
day in August 19 years ago? If, instead of 
self-destructing politically, legally, and 
morally, he had simply died? 

It turns out we don’t have to struggle to 
conjure a Nixon-dead-in-office scenario. 
Not as far as the funeral goes. With his 
trademark attention to detail, 
horror of sponta- 





possibilities, Nixon seems to have E 
had it all planned. Right down to the 
pallbearers. Documents at the Na- 
tional Archives (initialed by Nixon’s 
longtime personal secretary/sound 
engineer, Rose Mary Woods) show | 
that even during his first term Nixon \ | 
was in effect laying the groundwork 
for a campaign that could—if neces- 
sary—propel him into the hereafter 
with enviable political momentum. 
Stanley |. Kutler, Fox Professor of 
American Institutions at the University 
of Wisconsin, found the Nixon funeral 
plans in folders labeled MATERIALS RE- 
MOVED FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK. 
“It means, observes Kutler, *'he's 
working on it." Among the highlights: 
e A flowchart prepared by the military 
on which **D-DAY”” indicates the 
body’s arrival at the White House. 
There are procedural varıations depend- 
ing on where Nixon’s Ultimate Resig- 
nation was submitted that 1s, ‘‘ DEMISE 
IN D.C.” or “DEMISE OUT OF D.C E 
ther way, ““LYING IN STATE" at the Capitol is from **1300 
D + | to 0800 D + 3°’—a generous two days 
for the grieving nation to file past. *‘IN- 
TERMENT ` IS in California. 
e A pool of nearly 40 honorary 
pallbearers. Pals like Bebe Rebo- 
zo and Elmer Bobst are there, as are 
Watergate figures John Mitchell, 





neity, and shrewd eye to the Р.К. mm — — s 


“California, Here | Succumb!” Uncovering the | 
plans for Nixon s state funeral that never was | 


Bob Haldeman, and John Ehrlichman. Also Bob Hope— 
maybe he could've parlayed it into a TV special. And Senator 
Barry Goldwater, whom Nixon hated but apparently felt he 
still needed. (Perhaps, if he made him a pallbearer, Goldwater 
could then be counted on to deliver a sizable conservative 
constituency in the afterlife.) The hypothetically dead incum- 
bent also wants *'a couple of other senators and Congress- 
теп” and ""someone—or a couple—from Whittier,”’ off- 
handedly covering all the bases. Finally, with more than a 
passing thought, as always, 
to history (or to the first 
campaign to be waged 
against his many enemies 
in the Great Beyond), Nix- 
on suggests, “See who 
comes out as the head peo- 
ple after the 1972 cam- 
paign.’’ Message: Sur- 
round yourself with win- 
ners, even if they re саггу- 
ing your coffin. 

e The music (‘ta wonder- 

ful Nixonian blend of 
(Continued on page 144) 
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Nixon's desk 

in which þis state- 
funeral plans were 
found. Right: 

for a walk on the 
beach ın 1971, 
the president wore 
his most comfortable | 
street shoes. 
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(Continued from page 142) the religious and the patriot- 
ic," says Kutler): " Nearer. My God. to Thee, "This Is 
My Country,” “America.” `` God Bless America." 
"Battle Hymn of the Republic.” “Navy Hymn: ` **The 
Old Rugged Cross,** and “California, Here | Come’’— 
the last to be "played softly and slowly." 

Nixon's resignation mooted most of these details to the 
point where the president left the funeral plans behind. 
Only time will tell whether they were scrapped entirely, or 
merely treated to a little Nixonian revisionism. 


Sonnets Overboard! 


n early summer, even betore the advance buzz sur- 

rounding Here on Gilligan's Isle, by Russell **The 

Professor" Johnson, had a chance to reach a crescen- 

do, along came another landmark literary development 
to eclipse it: the navy's suggestion that "unwanted po- 
ems" were potential behavioral no-no's, which resulted 
Ina new rules-of-conduct booklet called Resolving Con- 
flict... Following the Light of Personal Behavior, As 
Maureen Dowd reported in The New York Times, ""un- 
wanted poems" fell into the navy's tricky Yellow Zone, 
along with such ambiguous activities as *"whistling”” and 
**violating ‘personal’ space.” This in contrast to the Goo- 
fus-and-Gallant extremes of the Green Zone (‘‘a polite 
compliment or friendly conversation") and the Red Zone, 
which encompassed sexually explicit remarks, assault, 
and rape—in short, a typical Tailhook convention. It's 
assumed that designing lewd T-shirts about Representa- 
tive Pat Schroeder—as some navy aviators who obvi- 
ously hadn't had a chance to study the new brochure did 
recently—would also fall into the Red Zone. 

But about those poems. Did the navy mean limericks? 
Variations on sonnets (‘Shall I compare thee to a sum- 
mer's day, Ensign? / Thou art more lovely and more decorat- 
ed...’ ’)? Fragments of ““Jabberwocky”” or "Howl"' left 
tenderly under pillows by maladjusted seamen? 

Dorothy Meletzke—the deputy assistant secretary of 
the navy for manpower who helped put together the anti- 
sexual-harassment program that was distilled to the col- 
or-coded guidelines—says there was no specific incident 
that led to the rule. In other words—sorry—no smoking 
Donne. But she could imagine its happening: **If some- 
one were sending you love poems, and you said, *You 
know, I'm not interested." " Meletzke admits that the 
navy has been accused of oversimplifying, but points 
out, “It has become a communication tool. People will 
say, ‘You're getting into the Yellow Zone.” And they 
really don't need to say anything more, because that has 
become part of the navy and Marine Corps lexicon." 

Sull, this grayish Yellow Zone suggests that some- 
one, someday, may have to decide how many stanzas of 
Tennyson passing between enlisted men and women con- 
stitute too many stanzas of Tennyson. Certainly, if it’s the 
one that begins, "And I would be the girdle / About her 
dainty dainty waist, the answer can only be ‘One.’ 
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Briefly, Roberto Benigni 





ASSUNTA SERVELLO 


Occupation: Extremely funny aetor (and writer-director). 
Huge? In Italy. The biggest eomedian since Toto. 


Thoughts on Beiug Mobbed in Public: ‘‘This is very good 

for me, I like this very much. Is a drug for me. If they meet 
me in the street, they are screaming at me and they offer me 
eoffee in the house. Whenever I am in England and France, 
and people don’t know me, I am very melancholic.’ 


Credits: Down by Law, Night on Earth, Johuny Stecchino, 
and much more on (Italian) stage and (Italian) screen. Stars 
as Inspector Clouseau, Jr., in Son of the Pink Panther. 


Signore Benigni, Have You Seen Allthe Other Pink 
Panther Movies? ‘‘I never saw it. But after Blake Edwards 
asked about me, I saw everything about panthers.” 


You Enjoyed Working with Edwards? ``Now I am really in 
love with this man. In Italy, he`s like a monument, the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa. I would like to reshoot again, if it's 
possible, because I really had a good ішпе.” 


Auy Scenes You're Really Proud Of? “Blake Edwards wants 
to make a lot of scenes without stuntmen. So each week | 
was in hospital. Onee for my foot, once for my body.”” 


Married? To the aetress Nicoletta Braschi (Down by Law, 
Mystery Train). In Son of. . ., she has “a little ca-mee-o. 


3 


Do You Want to Be As Famous in America? ‘Thank you. 
But I am not thinking about this. Because everything that 
eomes from the United States is a present.” —G.K. 
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rankly brilliant 


The return 


of author Frank Conroy 





rank Conroy hung around 
Elaine’s when he was still a 
kid, maybe 27 years old. 
absolutely full of himself. 
talking as if he were al- 
ready a great writer, even 
though he had not yet pub- 
lished a word. That did 
not sit well with all the 
venerables (myself in- 
cluded), who doubted 
that the unpublished should even 
be seen, let alone heard. There 
was a brilliant book he was in 
the middle of writing, Conroy would announce, 
as if that in and of itself entitled him to a seat at the big 
boys’ table. Later, Conroy was appalled by his brashness in 
those days. The best excuse he could offer was that only by 
repeatedly claiming that he was a writer could he manage to 
summon the will and the ability to be one. 

Then, in 1967, Conroy published Stop-Time and the 
question of whether or not he was a writer was permanently 
settled. The book arrived bolstered by the unprecedented 
endorsements of both Mailer and Styron; thus it was a kind 
of golden literary double that to my knowledge has never 
been repeated. It sold some 7,000 copies in hardcover, but 
it has remained out there, very much alive as few books are: 
it is hard to think of anyone | know who hasn’t read it and 
been moved by it. 

The author himself was innately hip, the first true coun- 
terculture person I had ever met. He spoke and lived like a 
hipster; his hair was long, he showed a precipitous interest 
in what were known as recreational drugs, and he managed 
to play jazz piano at a number of nightclubs, where his 
motorcycle was always parked outside the door. 

And then he crashed. His life unraveled. His marriage 
fell apart. He disappeared from New York and the literary 
scene he had so recently conquered at so steep a price. His 
interest in drugs and alcohol increased. There is a period in 
there of almost 10 years when he did not write, and in some 
of those years he probably made no more than $5,000 a 
year, about $3,000 from the Stop-Time royalties, $1,000 
from playing the piano in varying Nantucket nightspots, and 
perhaps $1,000 from scalloping (1 was an investor in his 
scalloping boat, and that both he and the boat were not 
lost at sea remains one of the small miracles of our time). 
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Frank 

Conroy bas written 
his first novel, 
Body and Soul. 


During this period, 
when his life was truly chaotic and he 


functioned neither professionally nor personally, there was 


one remarkable verity to his existence: he never lost the love 
of his two sons, Will and Danny. He was always fearful of 


not making the mortgage payment on his house—all too | 


aware that if he lost his house he might lose his children, 
who stayed with him each summer. 

And then, about 10 years ago, steadied by a strong sec- 
ond marriage, the love of his children, and the amazing 
inner strength that had allowed him to be a writer in the first 
place, he started to come back from his private despair. He 
went to lowa to teach and he turned out to be an extraordi- 
nary teacher. He published a collection of short stories, 
Midair, a worthy collection, 1f not as good as his best work, 
at least a sign that he was writing again. Then he became 
the head of the lowa Writers’ Workshop. And he began 
writing a novel about a young man with a childhood not 
unlike his own who is a musical prodigy. The early word 
filtered back that he was writing very well again, and that 
his skills were returning. Though not yet finished, it was 
bought by Hollywood, which was further good news. The 
book, Body and Soul, to be published by Houghton Mifflin 
this fall, turns out to be as good as the early word; it is an 
old-fashioned, beautifully written, and hypnotically read- 
able story about a gifted young pianist. In it Conroy pulls 
off one of the most difficult achievements imaginable in 
fiction—writing about an artist and making it seem authen- 
tic. The novel is the best novel I have read this year, and, 
more, his is the best story | know of in a long, long time. 

—DAVID HALBERSTAM 
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urder predominates ın 
the debuts of two 
young novelists this 
month. In 27-year-old | 
SCOTT SMITH'S aston- і 
ishing A Simple Plan (Knopt)—the film rights 
of which have been optioned by Mike Nichols— 
ШЕ two brothers and an unctuous friend find $4.4 
million cash in a erashed plane. The men's efforts to keep 
their discovery quiet lead to spiraling acts of betrayal and 
violence in thts harrowing exploration of the banality of 
evil. In 35-year-old JILL NEIMARK’S Bloodsong (Random 
House), a young Manhattan journalist becomes further 
Intoxicated by the man she is seeing when she finds 

1 out he is a murderer. She 
must use her reportorial 
and emotional resources to 
try to understand the mo- 
tive behind her lover's bru- 
tal act. 

Also out this month: 
Shunned by New York so- 
elety because their moncy 
IS too new, live American 
girls sail. to. London. and 
marry aristocrats in EDITH 
WHARTON’S unfinished 
The Buecaneers (Viking), 
now completed by MARION 


=~ | | а —Ó 





Wynning team 


orn nine months apart, Wynn and Mink Smith may be 
the most symbiotic sibling act since Cocteau’s Gérard 
and Elisabeth. "He's got all the talent," coos Mink about 
her fashion-designer brother, who began styling her 
| wardrobe when she was a first-grade Oklahoma beauty 
queen. “| couldn't do it without her,” he says of his sister, 





muse, and model. Their chic eccentricity has won them 
cult status in San Francisco, where Wynn, attired in white paja- 
mas, squires around Mink, blithely bedecked in swim cap, sneak- 
ers, and one o^ his gowns. Dispensing with side seams, distinctions 
between day and night, and retro references, Wynn conceives 
the unorthodox clothes during long rocking-chair reveries. “I’ve 


worn out two since Christmas," he boasts. | —AMY FINE COLLINS 














Wynn the Mink 
inherit the carth: 


Author Jill 


Nermark: 
м” fishermen from 
=~ Sebastião 


Sulgado's 
Workers; author 
Scott Smith. 


MAINWARING. JAMES SPADA pro- 
files Bette Davis in More than 
g Woman (Bantam). Smilla’s Sense 
of Snow (Farrar, Straus & Giroux) 
1; Danish author PETER HOEG'S first + 
novel to be translated into English. ж 
BOBBIE ANN MASON’S novel Feather Crowns (HarperCol- 
lins) is set at the turn of the century and tells the story of a 
farmer's wife whose quintuplets become celebrities. Lip- 
stick on the Host (Harcourt Brace) is a collection of 
witty, off-center short stortes by Irish writer AIDAN 
MATHEWS. In Workers (Aperture), renowned photographer 
SEBASTIAO SALGADO documents laborers around the 
world. LINDA A. FAIRSTEIN, chief of New York City's Sex 
Crimes Prosecution Unit, chronicles her 20 years as a 
prosecutor—ineluding her work on the Robert Chambers 
and Central Park-jogger trials—in Sexual Violence (Mor- 
row). The Men and the Girls (Random House), by JOAN- 
NA TROLLOPE, а descendant of Anthony Trollope, is a 
novel about two older men in love with women half their 
age. And Demi Moore is sláted to play the lead in the film 
version of Rush author KIM WOZENCRAFT'S new novel, 
Notes from tlie Country Club (Houghton Mifflin). + 
—HENRY ALFORD 


















The Smiths. 
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SPEND YOUR BIRTHDAY WITH THE ONES YOU LOVE. 


Whether its luscious hazelnut praliné, butterscotch caramel or mocha buttercream enveloped in milk chocolate. 
a gift of Godiva is a true surprise party for your taste buds. To send Godiva, call 1-800-643-1579. 


GODIVA 


Chocolatier 
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The Greatest Shue on arth 


here’s more to Melrose Place’s reluctant Lothario 
than his pretty face and omnipresent soccer ball. 
GEORGE WAYNE probed this year’s Fox fox on 
his many extracurricular interests—romantic and 
otherwise. 

George Wayne: / can't believe Fm sitting here look- 
ing into the eyes of one of the 50 most beautiful people in 
the world. 

Andrew Shue: Oh, that’s a farce 
many people. 

G.W. You're an Ivy Leaguer 
you study? 

A.S. History. I was going to be a lawyer. | was gonna be a 
lot of things—Secret Service agent, architect, sports report- 
er. When I came back from Zimbabwe [where he played pro 
soccer for one year] I didn't want a nine-to-five job. 

G.W. How did this acting thing start? 

A.S. My sister [actress Elisabeth Shue] told somebody I was 
an actor when [ wasn't. She's been a wonderful teacher. I 
couldn't have anybody better. She's very happy for me. 
G.W. Are you politically active? 

A.S. Well, my dad ran for Congress. I was the school presi- 
dent. Now I'm involved with "Do Something!,"' a coalition 
of nationally recognized service leaders who are young. 
We're trying to put together a real campaign to energize this 
generation. Kind of like a Rock the Vote. 

G.W. I'm excited about the World Cup soccer tour- 
nament next year, and you are a World Cup spokesman. 
That's fantastic! 

A.S. Yeah. Its amazing 
how my other interests can 
coincide with my acting. I was 
a spokesperson for the Name 
the Mascot campaign. 
G.W. What's its name? 
A.S. Striker. 

G.W. Oh, I like that. I 
hope it’s not as ugly as 
the mascot for the At- 
lanta Olympics. 

A.S. No, he kind of 
looks like Snoopy. 
G.W. You must dis- 
dain having to kiss 
Heather Locklear | 
every week on na- 
tional TV. 

A.S. No, I have to say 
that kissing anybody is interesting. 
G.W. What about love scenes? 
A.S. I don't mind doing one love scene every now and 
then, but I don't like doing a lot of them. The show ts 








they must not have known 





a Dartmouth boy. What did 
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Is Andrew Shue too good to be true? 


definitely starting to lean towards the relationship, soap- 
opera-style. I don't mind it. It's fun. 

G.W. You weren't supposed to be the male sex symbol of 
Melrose Plate—Grant Show was. But youve completely 
stolen his thunder. 

A.S. Well, I don't know about that. He gets a lot of press. 
We both have our own different roles on the show. We're 
definitely different characters. 

G.W. There are a lot of people out there like myself who 


idolize vou, and fantasize about you. How are you coping | 


with being a sex symbol? 

A.S. I don’t really believe in the idea of sex symbols. It is 

so dehumanizing to be thought of in that way. I don't 

think it’s à good idea to have them. . .this is one of those 

questions I hate answering. If people want to have fanta- 

siès, that's fine. 

G.W. You've never had a sexual fantasy? 

A.S. | don't know if it was sexual, but when I saw Grease 

Olivia Newton-John was my hero. 

G.W. Are you ready to go on the record about your off- 

screen relationship with Courtney Thorne-Smith? 

A.S. Aaah. [Long pause.} U ve been asked that question 

many times, and I just answer it by saying that I don't 

discuss my personal life. 

G.W. Well, why don't you try for once. 

A.S. Nah, I think it’s a good rule to have. 

G.W. What do you think is your best asset? 

A.S. My best asset is my family. A large part of my life's 

enjoyment is with my family. 

G.W. Irs like pulling teeth, talking to you. 

A.S. There is nothing left to ask. It’s all personal. 

G.W. But of course—l've already. asked you the boring 

— stuff. I need a little juice. What 

: would you say is your kinki- 
est fetish? 

A.S. That I can touch my 
nose with my tongue. 
| Demonstrates. ] 
G.W.O.K., you can go now. 


The Shue thing: 
Andrew in 


repose. 
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Syren song: Fashions 
from Syren in L.A, 


Pauline Kael (20е critic). 


The Devil's Dream, by Lee Smith (Putnam). 


"It's about the emotional roots 


of country music, and it has the power 


of a good country song." 





Diego Cortez (orator): 
The Passion of Michel Foucault, by James Miller 
(Simon €& Schuster). "In the deepest 
waters of the AIDS crisis treads the most profound 
of contemporary philosophers.” 








Burnin Rubber | 


ubber fashions of the punk- 
rock 70s have resurfaced sans 
the Sex Pistols sound track 
and safety pins. Sexy designs 
aimed at the upper crust of 
underground cutting-edge chic 
(Hel-lo, Madonna!) are 
created by designer Andy Wilkes for 
Syren, his small atelier on a 
bohemian-bourgeois stretch of Beverly 
Boulevard in L.A. Yes, the 
redoubtable M has given Syren her | 
Wicked Housekeeping stamp of approva 
(though Wilkes has wistful memories 
of her being too small to fit into a pair 
of chaps). The Catwoman costume for 
Batman Returns was also a Syren 
original, created for Michelle Pfeiffer 
In collaboration with studio designers 
Bob Ringwood and Mary Vogt. 
Wilkes recalls, “She became a 
cat.... It's because the material is so 
sexy and sensuous that you get off 
on yourself.” And that, he says, is the 
Syren raison d'etre. **It's about a 
woman having control... . You don't 
care how anyone else perceives you.’ 
—KERIN AND DARBY 
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Laurent de Brunhoff (aithor of 
Babar books): Wild Swans, by Jung Chang 
(Simon E Schuster). “Um absolutely 
fascinated by this story of 
three generations of Chinese women that 
covers the whole 20th century.” 
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Framing the Fab Four 





Late nights all alone with the Beatles, oh, oh, oh, oh 


anuary 1964. Four young pop musicians, barely 
known outside the United Kingdom, open fan 
mail in their wildly overextravagant suite at the 
Hôtel George V, Pars. The Beatles are appear- 
ing at the Olympia theater and coming off decid- 
edly third-best against American balladcer Trini 
(“lf l Had a Hammer") Lopez and French chan- 
teuse Sylvie Vartan. The Paris press, impervious 
to any music not featuring accordions, ts sniffy 
about the would-be Fab Quatre, dismissing them 
as cazous (delinquents) and vedettes démodées 
(has- beens). So indifferent to Beatlemania are ordinary Pa- 
risians that loyal British journalists are reduced to faking 
mob scenes on the Champs-Élysées. 

The fan-mail session pictured below 1s one of many fascı- 
nating images to be found in The Beatles in the Beginning 
(Universc), by vetcran photographer (and Vanity Fair 
contributor) Harry Benson. Benson 
was assigned to cov- 
er the Beatles for Lon- 
доп Daily Express at 
a time when their man- 
ager, Brian Epstein— 
motivated chiefly by an 
infatuation with John 
Lennon—was still sub- 
sidizing their tours out 
of his own pocket. The 
Benson portfolio shows 
high-spirited puppies— 
hard to tell apart. with 
their Hamlet fringes and 
pointy shirt collars—hav- 
ing pillow fights, chain- 
smoking, gorging Chivas 
Regal whiskey, at times 
clustering around stray pi- 
anos to turn out songs that, 
30 years on. remain, like 
early Picassos, impulsively 
perfect. 

A no-nonsense Scot, Ben- 
son became privy to the poli- 
tics and stresses behind the 
happy-go-lucky grins. The Ва do were actually far from 
happy, with Lennon already tiring of the Fab Four charade; 
Paul McCartney, the outwardly smiling P.R. man, a fre- 
quently disruptive influence; George Harrison withdrawn 
and embittered by his second-rank status; Ringo Starr 
racked by a delicate stomach, to which French cuisine was 
sheer torment. The indiffcrence of Paris, in any case, quick- 
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ly became non pertinent. As the Beatles solaced themselves 
with fan mail and room service, Brian Epstein received a 
cable from New York. After months of trying to crack the 
American singles market, the Beatles had succeeded with 
their fourth attempt. a loping ditty called **1 Want to Hold 
Your Hand." which had bounced to No. f and sold al- 
most f.5 million copies. On February 7—the assiduous 
Harry Benson still in tow—they were on their way across 
the Atlantic to a nation preparing to cast aside cultural 
xenophobia with an abandon not seen since the era of 
Gilbert and Sullivan. 

It is poignant to think what imminent glories, and ulti- 
mate horrors, awaited those innocent mop tops framed by 
Pan Am headrests. Paul McCartney, with his penchant for 
sanitizing history, may claim now- 
adays that the | Dear Messrs. 
( Lonely Hearts: 
The Beatles open 

` fan mail, 

Paris, 1964. 


— f 


Beatles" conquest 

of America was "'pre-planned. ..like a 
military operation." That confidence is hard to discern in 
the Paul whom Benson's lens caught peeping from an 
airplanc toilet, his face bearded with shaving cream. In- 
deed, Paul voiced all the Beatles’ misgivings shortly be- 
fore the plane touched down on the snowy wastes of 
Kennedy airport and the wildly shrieking continent first 
came into view. '"They've got everything over there. 
What do they want us for?" —PHILIP NORMAN 
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We Are the World 


Mapping celebrities’ geopolitical beneficence 


e wonder if Deng Xiaoping is reading this right now. 
And if he knows exactly how many international mega- 
stars—besides Richard Gere, his nemesis from the 65th 
Annual Academy Awards show—are concerned with 
far more than just the size of their dressing-room trailer 
these days. Cher has arrlifted herself to Armenia, Sting 
is the outspoken friend of the rain forest, and Iman has 
practically appointed herself U.S. ambassador to Somalia. And 
now, a guide to causes célebres worldwide... 


Richard Nixon B ХА 
Ron Silver i © 
Richard Dreyfuss $ BA X é 
Martin Peretz £ => 9 





LEBANON 
Casey Kasem Š 


Mortimer Zuckerman 4 X 





* Sting with 
- Kayapo Indian 
chief Raoni 

in Brazil. 
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| Tim Robbins | NS 
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Jackson Browne $ & XY 


Ben and Jerry 
Plácido Domingo 
Tom Cruise, Nicole Kidman, 


Shirley MacLaine, Roger Moore, 
River Phoenix, Ted Turner 
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Barbra Streisand 
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Supermodel 
Iman, speaking 
out on Somalia. 


YATIONAL PRESS CLUB] 


Stefanie Powers BOSNIA | 


and Batian, The Duchess of York (o 
à cheetah, at her 


home in Kenya. Michael Jackson ¢ A Ў. (o 
ES 


Nirvana & 


Jeff Bridges, Robert De Niro ce 
Michael Douglas, David Geffen 
Henry Jaglom, Sberry Lansing 
Jack Lemmon, Penny Marshall 
Billy Wilder Nelson Mandela 
and Paul Simon 


together in 
South Africa. 
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Michelle Pk е я lagged 

an Oscar nomination with ber 
piano-op vamping JH 

1 he Fabulous Baker Boys 

As Batmans Catwoman, she roared 
to the crest of the celebrity wave. 

Now start Ing on-screen In 

the upcoming Lhe Age of Innocence 
and in real life as a single mother, 
shes shedding ber image as 


the most elusive star since Garbo. 


Pfeiffer tells LESLIE BENNETTS 


about the challenges of сранее-- 


and why she no longer wants to be alone 





fierce sun 1s broiling 
the Sony Studios lot, 
a sprawling expanse 
of trailers, sound- 
stages, and assorted 
debris with all the 
glamour of a con- 
struction site. The 
sky over Los Ange- 
les is a glaring white, 
the air thick with 
heat and humidity 
and polluter Michelle Pfeiffer, who 
was up half the night with her new 
baby, who started working out at 5:30 
this morning, and who had a 7 A.M. call 
for the set of Wolf, has just emerged 
from Stage 27, where an enormous 
number of people are laboring to create 
the illusion of a rural setting in upstate 
New York in late winter. ‘It smells like 
Christmas in there,’’ Pfeiffer observes. 
Bounding into her trailer, she sniffs to 
see if her lunch has arrived. ‘*I’m starv- 
ing, ` she exclaims. She appears unnat- 
urally cool for this hellish day, and she 


Photographs by HERB RITTS e Styled by MARINA SCHIANO 








CATWOMAN- | 
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doesn't look like a movie star at all, let 
alone one in costume and full makeup. 
Wearing blue jeans, a loose gray shirt, 
and a sucde jacket. she could be an or- 
dinary woman on her day off. She even 
has on one of those makeup jobs where 
somebody worked for hours to create 
the impression of no makeup at all. Her 
honey-colored hair looks slightly messy 
and entirely natural, although she as- 
sures me it took a lot of hair spray to get 
it that way. She peers around. then 
stops and looks straight at me. 

Its like locking eves with a wary 
fawn; Pfeiffer has the skittish hyper- 
alertness of a wild animal who may 
pause momentarily but is ready to take 
flight in an instant. She is famous for 
her antipathy to the press, to celebrity, 
to self-exposure; for years virtually ev- 
ery interview has focused on her intense 
aversion to bemg intervicwed. "Hr." ] 
say apologetically. "I know you're look- 
ing forward to this about as much as—" | 
hesitate, and then: "^ Root-canal work! 
we both say simultaneously. She nods. 
"Yeah." she says. her expression amused 
and ironic. 

Not that | haven't been warned: Pfeit- 
fer is "difficult," they say. She hates 
talking about herself. She won't talk 
about her private life. Absolutely no 
questions about the baby she just adopt- 
ed. She doesn't like talking about the 
work she's doing, cither. (Forget work. 
forget love. forget children—so what 
else is there?) 

And then, to my amazement, she 
starts to talk about her baby. And her 
private life. And her work. We sit down 
and have lunch. (A great deal of lettuce 
with a little bit of broiled salmon mixed 
in, after which Pfeiffer complains that 
she ate too much.) No matter what 
we're talking about, she is smart, irrev- 
erent, unpretentious, and quite down-to- 
earth. First we talk about sleep depriva- 
tion and how hard it is to function 
during the day when you're up at night 
with an infant. Pfeiffer may be a movie 
star, but she is also a real mom. Ada- 
mant about taking care of her own child 
as much as possible, she refused to hire 
live-in help, and when Claudia Rose 
Starts fussing at three A.M. there's no 
nanny to deal with her. "It's me." 
Pfeiffer says ruefully. "I wanted to do 
all that. People think I’m nuts. I am 
completely sleep-deprived. But | want- 
ed this child to know who her mother 
was. And it also goes back to my same 
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Issue of privacy. | thought for a long 
time there was no way I could have a 
child without a live-in nanny, and | 
don't want a live-in nanny. Ill never 
get comfortable with my housekeeper 
cleaning my house and going through 
my drawers." She shudders. 

Pfeiffer adoption of a bi-racial baby 
last spring came as a considerable sur- 
prise to many of her friends and col- 
leagues as well as fans. “T was shocked." 
says actor Fisher Stevens, her former 
boyfriend. Pfeiffer's extreme penchant 
for privacy extends even to intimates: 
her friend Cher has often joked that she 
wouldn't be a bit surprised if Pfeiffer 
confided one day that she had a 10-year- 
old child stashed away somewhere that 
she'd never told her about. Characteris- 
ucally. when Pfeiffer decided last year 
to adopt a child, for a long time she told 
virtually no one. "It was the most im- 
portant thing Ell ever do in my life, and 
| wanted time by myself to get used to 
И. she says. 

To an outsider, the timing. might 
seem decidedly odd. She had. just bro- 
ken up with Stevens after a three-year 
romance, and she hadn't vet started go- 
ing out with David. Kelley, her current 
beau. For the moment, she was very 
much on her own, and she did some 
serious soul-searching about how much 
her ycarning for a baby might be an af- 
tereffect of the rupture with Stevens. 771 
wanted to make sure it wasn't just the 
acting out of a relationship ending." 
Pfeiffer says. `° And fortunately It wasn’t. 
I had becn ready to bc a mother for a very 
long ime. I’m 35. | have spent more than 
a third of my life bering independent and 
leading this narcissistic existence where 
everything is about me, and it's boring 
already. I was just ready for a change. 
Anytime | saw somebody with a baby, | 
started salivating. It was just ime. And 
then I thought, even today, with men 
sharing in a lot of parenting, with all the 
women I know, the majority of the re- 
sponsibility falls on their shoulders, even 
though they have a career as well. Men 
are like pinch hitters. So what's the 
dcal?’’ She shrugs. **I thought about all 
my options, and certainly one of those 
options was to just have a baby with 
somebody, which I guess Is the obvious 
option. But when it came right down to it. 
[ just couldn't do it. I thought, I don't 
want some guy in my life forever who's 
going to be driving me nuts. And l always 
wanted to adopt—always. I want to have 
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my own children too; I want to do bo 
Her cool blue eyes are steady and inte 
"And | will," she says evenly. Her 
is formidable, as tangible as a phy 
presence in the room. It is impossib 
doubt that Michelle Pfeiffer will ac 
plish anything she sets out to accomp 


er careful, methodical 
proach toward becomi 
parent is typical of hoy 
operates. ‘She never ¢ 
anything on a whim,” 
one of her closest frie 
"She's very delibe 
and she gave this a 
| deal of thought. She 
to Mexico for a month to study pai 
last fall, and she thought a lot abo 
and she realized she'd always want 
adopt à baby as well as having her 
child, and she didn't necessarily wa 
sit around and wait for Mr. Right. 
was ın a position to do it, and alth 
It was scary, she knew it was the 1 
thing for her at that time.” 

Not that Pfeiffer wasn't awed b 
responsibility she was about to ass 
"When | made the decision, I di 
sleep for two weeks," she admits 
thought, Holy shit! Are you nuts? 
is not like a house you decide to b 
this 1s something serious! But the 
month | was like an expectant mot 
I'm ready, the nursery is ready, I | 
all my books, I want the baby here ; 
Every day was like Chinese water 
ture. And every step of the way, ev 
thing pointed to the fact that it was : 
a right decision. It's absolutely, p 
lively the smartest and best thing 
ever done for myself. Nothing c 
close. It’s changed my life, but 
moved me in a direction that's 
natural to me. I tend to want to 
home anyway, and this is a great 
cuse: ‘Sorry. | can't get a baby-sit 
“Time to get home!’ ‘Sorry, the ba 
sick, can't go out!’ `` she Irills wi 
broad grin. "I'm a homebody, t 
fault: I nest. I just nest in a diffe 
way now. | ran out of room; | need 
family room—1 got tired of trip 
over Claudia’s toys—and the only г‹ 
available was the dining room, so ] 
rid of the dining-room table and ch: 
We have no place to eat now. We e 
the floor, but it doesn't matter. The 
thetics are out the window." 

As far as Pfeiffer is concerned. 
irrelevant that (Continued on page Z 
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` She was та 
bully in school, 
the girl you came to 


when sau. 


wanced someone 
beaten up. 
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Spinning away again 

in the press briefing room: 

Dee Dee Myers fences with the 
White Honse press corps. 

Front row from left: . 

Larry McQuillan (Кешег»), 
Brit Hume (ABC), >; y 
Helen Thomas (U.P.I.), 

— Plänte (CBS), Nancy Benae 
(A.P. ); Andrea Mitchell (NBC), 
Doug. КИПЕ Бал a وا‎ 
In: the second row, е 


LTE e; are Ann Dey roy 
(The Wash ТҮШ Post). 22 
; and Wolf Blitzer ADE Мы 
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When Bill Clinton tried to chain up the White House press corps, 

the correspondents rebelled. Their pointed reports contributed to the president's 

_ low approval ratings and forced him to kick George Stephanopoulos upstairs and bring 

Fa in — David Gergen. But can the ехрегі media tamer keep the snarling 
xbeast at —X JACOB WEISBERG gets in the cage with ABC's Brit Hume. 
E NBC’s Andrea Mitchell, The Washington Post’s Ann 


T Devroy, The New York Times’s Gwen Ifill, 


U.P.1.’s Helen Thomas, and the rest 
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ee Dee Myers has nothing on 
NAFTA this morning. 

"Perhaps you'll have 
something for us later in 
the day,” a reporter pleads. 

"Perhaps," the press see- 
retary parries from the 
briefing podium. 

“When do you think you 
might have something? 

“If we have more to say 
we'll put it out this after- 
| noon." 

A federal judge has just ruled that 1m- 
plementation of the North American 
Free Trade Agreement must await an 
environmental-impaet statement, and 
eorrespondents are ravenous for a presi- 
dential reaetion. 

Sarah MeClendon, the rudest member 
of the White House press eorps, begins to 
bellow hoarsely for the White House 
counsel. **Can you bring Mr. Nussbaum 
in here and have a briefing on this right 
now? We need it,’ demands the rouged 
83-year-old correspondent of the 7y/er 
(Texas) Courier-Times. 

“No, he’s not available right now.’ 

Five more reporters rephrase the 
same question five more times. "I don't 
know how many more ways I can say 


` 


“The White House 


press corps is like this 


large, dystunctional 


amily, Hall the time 


my attitude is: 


about the president’s upcoming Tokyo 
trip, which promises to be a logistical 
nightmare. They begin to whine. 

"Can we have a photo op of the 
U.S. delegation?" 

"How about a name list?"' 

"What's the summit briefing sched- 
ule? Can you give us that now?" 

"Why ean't we have it Friday?" 

"Saturday?" 

"Saturday we've got a thousand 
things to do.’ 

"We've pot to pack 

"Why ean' t you make it on Friday?" 

“Tf it’s Saturday, can we at least have 
ıt real early?” 

Myers, who began the briefing looking 
crisp and bulletproof in one of her trade- 
mark monochrome suits (today it's tele- 
vision red), is starting to frazzle. Mara 
Liasson of National Public Radio com- 
plains that the people in the back of the 
cramped White House briefing room can't 
hear the questions, and asks why the re- 
porters can't have microphones. This is 
an old issue. Someone else suggests ro- 
tating the seats, whose gold nameplates 
reflect a long-established pecking order 
among the 100 or so reporters who reg- 
ularly come to the daily briefings. A 
cheer rises from the back of the theater, 
where the lower orders 
of the journalistic food 
chain dwell. 

I ean't hear you,” 
shouts a reporter in the 
front row. The room 
breaks up. 

Meanwhile, MeClen- 
don is yelling about F.B.l. 
director William Ses- 
sions. ‘These reporters 
seem to be pushing Ses- 
sions’ exit, and I’m won- 
dering—I understand 
that Sessions took his 
wife on some trips and 
she paid for those. Aspin 
took his girlfriend on 


No one would believe іб. =" 


this," Myers says, resisting exaspera- 
tion. "We're not prepared to comment 
any further at this point. "' 

"Dee Dee, could you put reaction on 
the fast track for us?"' 

Laughter breaks out. Eventually, they 
give up on NAFTA and start fretting 
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caused the taxpayers to 
lose money by keeping 
staffers waiting for him 
to get through with his girlfriend...” 
‘Sarah, I think...” 
"Could you repeat the ‘question?’ 
(Peals of laughter.) 
"Dee Dee!" shouts a reporter, wav- 
ing his hand as if he needs to go to the 
bathroom. 





“Әсе бес!” beseeches another. 

“DEE DEE!” 

`“... give us a report on the taxpa fs 
losses on the Venice trip of Aspin? Hi 
seems much worse than the Sessions E? 

The others have had enough of ffe 
Clendon's raspy monologue, a ehiñu 
irritation. At a recent briefing, clo f 
his five P.M. deadline, Thomas L. 
man of The New York Times shout 
McClendon to “shut up.’ ABC’ sit 
Hume offered to get a net to haul 
away. To no avail. Today, Friedmf 
somewhere else and Hume Is resid) 
thumbing a magazine. 






pu 


urtis Wilkie of The Boston 
once called the White House pls 
room **the only day-care cent 
America Ronald Reagan h 
abolished.” The daily gripe 
reporters who eover the 
House and follow the president whe 
he goes brings to mind nothing so 
as a school bus full of 10-year-olds 
long ride home after a dusty all-day 
trip. One expects spitballs to start fl 
as they did ina conferenee room in T 
last month when Brit Hume could ta 
more of White House eounselor DÁ 
Gergen’s daily summary of Bill Clint 
doings at the G-7 summit. And yo 
imagine the press seeretary as a ha 
teacher, as Dee Dee Myers seeme} 
another recent oeeasıon when she th® 
ened, ““Class, there's going to be d 
tion if you don't come to order. '' 
The atmosphere of sehool days is 
ther evoked by the unofficial unifo 
blue blazers for the һоув апа еуе-е 
ing dresses for the girls. There's 
the after-school presenee of TV- 
star June Loekhart. Legends eirc 
through the corps about why she is t 
Some say she 1s simply a “press рг 
ie." Others say she had a crush on M 
Fitzwater. One snickers, “‘She’s ‘1 
space.’ ° In faet, she procured еге 
tials from a friendly press secretary 
ing the Eisenhower administration. Hi 
in Clinton's term, press aide SW 
‘‘“Scoop’’ Cohen demanded her seat. 
hen, who is 24, was too young to re 
nize Lassie’s mom. Recently, a repe 
reading USA Today during the brie 
noticed that it was Lockhart's 68th b 
day. The conference ended with a sf 
ed chorus of ** Happy Birthday." 
Lockhart is part of the coterie off 
centrics who inhabit the briefing rw 
creating a Fellini-esque, earnival at 
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rs: Ruth Marcus 


JaMlington Post), Matthew Cooper 
I vel & World Report), Gwen 1611 

lew York Times), Mark Halperin 
[.: Jeffrey Birnbauin 
A VallStreet Journal) at the 

Ving entrance. 


ndents. They too are photographers 
well as writers, though they gra- 
wWusly evade the question of where 


acting out what one corre- 
ndent calls **a Kabuki ritual of pre- 


plowing eight helpless Mexicans 
) a ditch on a trip abroad. 

‘The rule of the pressroom is never 
(ке eye contact with those people,” 
els Adam Nagourney of USA Today. 
yy ever. Never. Never.’’ Nobody quite 
npws how these characters got there. 


iM d nobody worries about getting rid of 


wm. lt seems that once a coveted 
 |ard pass"' is secured, one is entitled 
iDressroom privileges in perpetuity. 

qd Nelcome to the largest gap between 
| ception and reality in journalism, the 
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White House beat. In theory, it’s the 
palmy height of professional achieve- 
ment for a reporter, the vital conduit 
through which the president communi- 
cates with the public and the public holds 
the executive branch accountable. In 
practice, it’s a collection of spoiled and 
talented individuals pacing a cramped, 
ill-lit corridor, waiting for a hapless 
government official to vent their frustra- 
tions upon. 

`The White House press corps is like 
this large, dysfunctional family,’’ says 
The Washington Post's Ruth Marcus. 
"]t's weird. It's not normal. Half the 
time I'm at the White House, my atti- 
tude 1s: No one would believe this. "' 

In the 1940s, the White House press 
corps was small and unthreatening enough 
to sit around. F.D.R.'s desk in the 
Oval Office. In J.F.K.'s day, journal- 
ists were still so subservient that Rob- 
ert Pierpoint of CBS never reported 
witnessing the president in flagrante 
with a young woman in a White House 
limousine. With the advent of televi- 


sion, however, the size of the pack 
swelled, and following the Kennedy 


assassination, coverage became much 
more intense, a daily **body watch.” 
Sull, they were a loyal crew until the 
eredibility gaps of Vietnam and Wa- 
tergate, the biggest story the White 
House press corps ever missed. In 





those two cataclysms, the mutual mis- 
trust that now characterizes the rela- 
tionship was born. 

But after emasculating Jimmy Carter, 
who, like Clinton, seemed to disdain re- 
porters, this tetchy. juvenile brood was 
tamed by Ronald Reagan and his image- 
makers. The communications office ruled 
by photo op. It kept the school buses 
running On time, and made sure every- 
one got a candy bar in his lunch. The 
campers were, if not happy, at least 
content under the circumstances, and 
they remained docile through most of 
George Bush’s presidency. 

Soon after Bill Clinton’s inaugura- 
tion, however, the White House press 
corps edged toward a state of open re- 
volt. Four months into the new adminis- 
tration, relations between president and 
media hit what may have been their 
post- Watergate low. Even conservatives 
who take liberal media bias as an article 
of faith were asking why the press was 
so hostile now that there was a Demo- 
crat in the White House. 

If it wasn’t quite a civil war, it 
seemed like the bloody skirmishing lead- 
ing up to one. Coverage of the president 
became more and more brutish. In June, 
a thumb-size Clinton appeared on the 
cover of Time as **The Incredible Shrink- 
ing President.’’ The incredible shrinking 
one returned fire with a public tongue- 
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lashing of Brit Hume, who asked an un- 
welcome question in the Rose Garden. 

What happened? In essence, the pres- 
ident ran. smack. into. a. large. animal, 
"The Beast," as adviser George Ste- 
phanopoulos liked to call it before it 
chewed his leg off. The Beast is a crea- 
ture with many heads but a single 
mind, which lurks in a cage 100 feet 
from the Oval Office. Clinton thought 
he could tame The Beast, as his prede- 
cessors seemed to have done so effort- 
lessly. He did not understand that it is 
ruled by its appetites and hereditary in- 
stincts. He neglected to feed it, and ig- 
nored its long-established patterns of 
behavior. As a result, The Beast charged 
through the White House, upsetting 
lamps and knocking over furniture. It 
has since been charmed back into its 
cage, but it snorts and paws the earth, 
waiting to rampage again. 


n the beginning, Clinton's. rapport 
with reporters was the stuff of leg- 
end. He courted them assiduously, 
seeking advice from Joe Klein of 
Newsweek and E. J. Dionne of The 
Washington Post, whom he called 
“my friend. ` He phoned others at 
home, beguiling them with his detailed 


“You have to walk 
in here ready to bitch. 


Its not acceptable 


in normal conversation 
express admiration lor r 


the the president. 


recall of their articles. Hc treated jour- 
nalists as intellectual peers. 

They responded with flattering cover- 
age that helped make Clinton the Demo- 
cratic front-runner before any voters had 
voted. This was the period of the Great 
Swoon, when it was possible for Hendrik 
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Hertzberg to write in The New Republic, 
"The real reason the members of The 
Press like Clinton is simple, and surpris- 
ingly uncynical: they think he would 
make a good, perhaps a great, president. 
Several told me they were convineed that 
Clinton ts the most talented presidential 
candidate they have ever encountered, 
JFK included `` 

Before those words were dry on the 
page, however, relations foundered on 
the twin rocks of Genniter Flowers 
and the draft. Both sides felt used. Re- 
porters covering the New Hampshire 
primary thought they were bending over 
backward to be fair to Clinton. They ıg- 
nored the most damaging aspect of the 
Flowers story, the tapes, on the pretext 
that their authenticity could not be veri- 
fied. But even Clinton acknowledged it 
was his voice that had been recorded, 
when he called Mario Cuomo to apolo- 
gize for a comment he had made likening 
the New York governor to a mafioso. The 
press never made much of Clinton's 
seeming to tell Flowers to lie about their 
liaison. As Nagourney says, "Nobody 
pursued it. You could have taken these 
tapes and gone to town." 

Clinton, though, nursed a grudge. 
"He thinks the press almost did him in 
in New Hampshire," says 
Mark Miller. who was 
granted extraordinary ac- 
cess as part of Newsweek's 
campargn-book coverage. 
In New Hampshire, Hume 
found the candidate "'ge- 
nial, a really charming guy. 
It was “Hey, Brit, how are 
you doing?’ " But then, 
"when I got to Little Rock 
at the end of the campaign, 
| didn't really think about it 
very much, but I more or 
less expected that he would 
Nothing. And | 

asked around about this 
sort of thing, and reporters 
all told me that during the 
campaign he just withdrew 
from the media on a pcrson- 

al basis completely.” 
What was true of Bill 
was more true of his wife. **Hillary was 
really disenchanted and angry.” says 
Miller. "She was more suspicious of the 
press corps than he was." After thc pub- 
lication of aseries of Investigative stories 
by Jeff Gerth of The New York Times 
about the Clintons’ investments, Hillary 





said she wasn't going to read the me 
anymore. She told Miller she па 
ized what her father had told hell 
right, that the press was part of the 
lishment, and the Establishment i 
always protect its own interests. "^ 

Some members of the campaign] 
came to feel increasingly manip 
by Clinton as well. According to St 
Bedfellows, a new book by Тот Е 
sticl of the Los Angeles Times, Jim 
ten of ABC confronted Clinton in p 
over the Colonel Holmes letter, in $i 
Clinton thanked the R.O. T.C. offic 
"saving me from the draft." C 
tried his usual soft soap: "Jim, y 
always been very fair to me, anc 
loved you for that." Wooten th 
Clinton was lying, as did Mark 
peri, another ABC reporter, alii 
emerged that Clinton, despite clat 
the contrary, had received a draft i 
uon notice. "It left a profound se 
betrayal, Miller says. ""Reportei 
they had been lied to." 

That many of those following the 
paign were in their 30s and coveringlit 
first presidential race made the hurt @ 
er. Young journalists never felt usd 
Reagan and Bush because they nevé 
lieved in them. But the rupture with 
ton had the flavor of a romance gone 

Though they are competitors, the 
paign alumni form a tight subct 
within the White House press ci 
Charter members of this group ir 
Nagourney, 38, of USA Today, Halp 
28, of ABC, Matthew Cooper, 3 
U.S. News & World Report, UN 
Lauter, 35, of the Los Angeles Tie 
Gwen Ifill, 37, of The New York T: 
Jeffrey Birnbaum, 36, of The Wall 
Journal, and Ruth Marcus, 35, o 
Washington Post. Marcus didn’t dy 
the campaign, but has been part o 
clique since she covered the transi 
She and Ifill are neighbors and @ 
friends from Ifill's days at the 
Marcus lived in the same dormito 
Lauter her freshman year at Yale. 

Politically, they're all liberal and 
spite the emotional wounds of the 
paign, far more sympathetic to Cl 
than the press corps as a whole. P 
sionally, they worship at the shri 
Maureen Dowd of The New York Ti 
master of the deadly detail (^5 
God," Nagourney says). Membe 
this group hold regular reunion dir 
in Washington, during which Cc 
does his hilarious Clinton. impres: 





























Halperin mimics Gore. There's also 
tinued discussion ol casting То 
ton: The Movie, with Nick Nolte as 
prez, Christopher Reeve as Al, 
lanie Grillith as Tipper, and so on. 
rom the moment ol their arrival at the 
ite House, this group engendered hos- 
1 yon the part of the regulars. While the 
Jipaign crew lamented that its access 
peaked, senior members ol 
"press corps were complaining 
Ty had no access at all. No one 
ined. their calls. "When we 
Intually had news conferences, 
Чоп saw familiar faces in the 
Kd. and he'd say yes to David 
{iter or Mark Halperin,’ says 
freus. Many of the grown- 
felt seniority was being vio- 
d. 
"Mill compares the permanent 
Tite House press corps to civil 
vants who think they know 
er than political appointees. 
‘sa surly group of people, be- 
se they outlive most adminis- 
ions," she says. "And they 
le themselves on being resi- 
ts of the building." Their at- 
“de is '“We know the place 
you don't." 
"his remains the great divide 
yng reporters in the briefing 
m. Most of those who covered 
| Bush administration—a group 
t includes Carl Leubsdorf, 55, 
Whe Dallas Morning News, his wife, 
ain Page, 42, of Newsday, and George 
fadon, 45, of the Copley News Ser- 
Te, the head of the White House Corre- 
ndents’ Association—think the Clinton 
forters suffer from clientitis. *“There 
š something important that happened,’ 
TS Helen Thomas, 73, of U.P.I., ‘‘and 
reporters kept trying to get to Clinton, 
| they said, ‘Oh, no, he’s not going to 
]: about that because the message is 
"mething else.” All hell was breaking 
Se, but he wasn’t going to talk about it. 
led laughing. A White House report- 
never would have let him get away 
Th that. What do you mean, message 
the day? Don't give me that.’ 
Since arriving at the White House, 
Î younger reporters have scrupulously 
ided writing or saying anything that 
ht make them sound like suck-ups. 
ou have to walk in here ready to 
th," says Ill. "It's not acceptable 
normal conversation to с express admi- 
м on for the president. You start look- 


\ 





mg like you're in. Ше tank. Aud no 
reporter wants to look like that.” 

“It people stand around the 
machine and kvetch, 
tive to start enumerating Bill Clinton s 
good qualities," agrees Matt Cooper. 
“Its hike if you're on the playground 
and people were griping about the 
principal, you wouldn't want to sud- 


Coke 


there's no incen 


denly interject that he had in fact got- 
ten you a nice bicycle rack last year. ` 


n the pressroom, the tone is set by 
Thomas, the deaconess of the corps, 
who traditionally asks the first question 
at press conferences and closes them 
with her signature line: **Thank you, 
Mr. President.” This privilege de- 
rives from seniority. Thomas has covered 
the White House since 1961, an era when 
the writing press, not television, domi- 
nated; Clinton is her eighth president. 
She retains her position despite the fact 
that her company, U. P.L, has been teeter- 
ing on the verge of extinction for years. 
Where the younger set respects inge- 
nuity and literary flair, the older values 
aggression. Thomas bares her teeth from 
time to time, but she ts not one of the 


three current contenders for the job of 


pit bull in chief. They are: Andrea 
Mitchell of NBC, Brit Hume, and Ann 
Devroy of The Washington Post. 

When she's after a story, Mitchell 


moves so quickly you can muss her ıt 
you blink. One ‚eltem I Ча! 
reporters swarmed congressional lead 
ers enterging from a mectng with 
Clinton. Robert Dolce, Bob Michel 
and Newt Gingrich came out lirst, and 
were quickly mobbed. Mitchell alone 


le «к |: r< 
She was 


noticed when the Democratic 
came out several minutes later 





Helen Thomas.and the V 
press posse amBüsirSpeaker 
of Mn — Tom D his car. 


ee | 





on them like a fox terrier, monopolizing 
Speaker of the House Tom Foley for 
several minutes before other reporters 
even noticed. When Foley said the in- 
terview was over, Mitchell chased him 
to his car with a few more questions. 

"Andrea," says Hume adnmiringly. 

"relies on this Kind. of straight-ahead, 
battering-ram approach." He recalls be- 

ing **violently shoved”” by her on a re- 

cent trip to Chicago when Clinton ap- | 
proached a rope line where reporters 
were standing. "She just saw that he was 
coming and she needed to get up front and 
whatever was in the way was going to 
have to move. [t was amazing." Mitchell 
herself remembers once crawling on her 
hands and knees to get to Reagan. “I love 
the chase, she says simply. 

This kind of behavior has tailed to 
endear her to many, including the NBC 
crews that work with her. But Mitchell 
has earned the admiration of most of her 
colleagues. “I had a really bad attitude 
when | first met (Continued on page 238) 
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TALK OF THE TOWN 
Chatterbox Charlie Rose and 
heiress Amanda 3uraden _ 
had a fairy-tale romance— 
and a tabloid breakup. 


Inthe 
corridors of I 
а 

| dashing southe 
named Charlie Rose 
created a talk s 

that gets talked al 
almost as muc 

Rose him 

But his meteoric rise 
critics claiming 

his celebrity had gor 
. his head. Wher 
very public breakup : 
socialite-act 

Amanda Burden stu 

a wicked backl. 

the sharks gathe 

The current quest 

Has his fren 

life off-camera starte 
eclipse his on-air triumy 
ELISE O’SHAUGHNE 
considers the 1 

who fell to e: 








| harlie Rose was not happy about the idea of being 
profiled in Vanity Fair. In fact, his response was 
surprisingly violent: "No, ughhhh, no, yecch, all 
this stuff about me, there's been all this stuff. 
... It's boring, I'm overexposed, there's noth- 
ing to say.... The answer is no..;, r Per 
haps, for all his self-professed naïveté, Rose 
sensed a whiff of blood in the air: his own. It 
would take a month of phoning and cajoling, 
of skittish, guarded, and sometimes off-the- 
record exchanges, before he consented to an interview. He 
was reeling from some tough punches, both personal and 





professional. 

Once he decided to talk, the phone calls started coming 
my way. His P.R. company, the Susan Magrino Agency, 
dispatched helpful faxes with the names and numbers of 
people he thought I should speak to. Included was legendary 
talk-show host Jaek Paar. “I don't know him that well,” 
said Paar, echoing many of the people on Rose's list. `` But 
he’s one of the best things on TV. I keep writing him and 
tclling him to comb his hair. It can't be that windy in that 
studio. `` 

Paar, who never thought of himself as doing a talk show— 
"]t was conversation "—sees Rose as having picked up the 
conversation ‘‘after an interim of 15 years when nothing 
happened." Charlie Rose has filled that void with his PBS 
show, making things happen in the difficult hour between 
Il and midnight. On-air, all the windblown Rose has to 
work with is a round table, his guests, and his energy, which 
is tangiblc. Except for a taped show on Fridays, this high- 
wire act is live, without a net, and it is frequently dazzling. 

Bill Moyers recalls talking to scholar Leonard Levy some 
years back, when Rose was hosting CBS’s Nightwatch: 
"Levy spent his life studying the Constitution—he has no 
interest in TV. He told me, "The only television I watch is 
Charlie Rose. He brings the world to me so enthusiastically 
that I can't help but listen; " Words like "enthusiasm," 
"intensity," and "drive" often figure in discussions of 


ROSE BLOSSOMS 

When his show debuted in 1991, Charlie Rose 
quickly became New York's favorite 
talk-show host, luring hard-to-get guests 
like Ralph Lauren 
(below, left). 


















Charlie Rose, even discussions with those who thi 
Rose's passion is primarily for his own voice and his p 
as one of the names that appear in boldfaced type. 

When Charlie Rose began broadcasting to the heart 
the media industry in September of 1991, it brougli 
York's cultural elite to its feet. "My New York frie 
race home from dinner parties to watch it,” says Ti 
sert, host of NBC's Meet the Press, and after the sho 
national in January of this year, plugged-in viewers i 
cities could tune in to catch the rhythm of New York’ 
lectual tides. Colleagues applauded the show as î 
refuge of intelligent conversation on television,” as 
Safer puts it. They were equally approving of its tall. 
ern 51-year-old host, who was suddenly white-hot at 
parties and benefits. 

From the outset, there was only the thinnest of men 
separating Charlie Rose from Charlie Rose. The m: 
seen in Southampton with society doyenne Brooke As 
show received funding from the Vincent Astor Foun 
The man dined at Mortimer’s with Wendy Wasserstein 
Wallace, and Mort Zuckerman; the show received tl 
guests. And although his girlfriend, Amanda Burden 
crossed the line between man and show, the beautiful 
connected daughter of Babe Paley was certainly a 1 
addition to the Charlie Rose image—as he was to her: 

“He's attractive, he’s single, he's straight,” sa 
Smith. `‘So how could he fail?” Well, in the media ki 
there is a price attached to such rapid, glittering ascent 
chorus had sung hosannas to Rose; now it was time 
little Charlie-bashing. One of the reigning pundits de: 
Charlie Rose's current dilemma this way: ‘It’s li 
scene In Mary Poppins where the wind suddenly chan 

The first hit came in January, from Walter Good 
The New York Times, whose cutting review—''No eg 
bloated that Mr. Rose cannot puff it up further''—ap 
the very day P.R. guru John Scanlon threw a party 
venerable Century Club to celebrate the national lau 
Charlie Rose. Rose’s ingratiating manner had been sl: 
before, but never with such force. A few months lat 
New Yorker took Rose to task for **beaming out of th 

ble of his celebrity status,’’ and described him as ` “tl 

rati’s latest lovesicle.’” Viewers and critics groused ІШ 
interrupted his guests, that his questions were cot 
tions unto themselves—in short, that the talk-sho 
talked too much. (He has to learn to listen! 
said.) Yet another New York Times piece quoted 

Wallace as saying there were moments when *'I 

shout at the screen, “Shut up, Charlie!’ ° Accon 

several people close to Rose, the arrows went sl 
through his very thin skin. 

Media commentator Ken Auletta characteri# 
prevailing attitude as '* "Lets chew on € 
Rose's leg today—he looks like a success 

success is getting reviewed. Then your lifesty| 
` reviewed.” When it came time to review lj 

lifestyle, he was an easy target. Like any c 

boy who has waited a long time for the hd 
of the big city, he seemed to enjoy the 
so much. One friend (Continued on page 
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IM HIS FRIENDS 

on the rise (shown here 
II Brooke Astor) 

ned all the right people. 
If hey still charmed? 
















how toact, | 
be nice, return 
lavors,” says 


BEP NU 
“Charlie hasnt 
learned any 


ol that.” 
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| > Jogn Miré at 74, 
| ` Ж in 1967, putting the 
~ final touches on 
sculpture of a 
wa goddess, opposite, 
| and a detail 
/ from The Gold of the 
Azure, 1967 







| "7 на (acrylic on canvas, 
| "po _ 1 80 in. by 68 in.). 
| | \ ` | 
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\ Joan Miró was, 


"E | | with Salvador | 

Antoni Gaudí, one.of Spain's $$ 

great Gn artists. + “2 

With MoMA set to open its stunhiflg 

Miro retrospective next mont КА “ 

JOHN RICHARDSON reveals „+ 

that the artist's seemingly * š 

radiant work is far less innocent— # N 
and far more derivative— ©! 

than it appears F 
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lis penises and spiderlike vagina: 


E become Miró slo go. 





o understand what Joan 
Miró's celestial carthi- 
ness is all about, we 
need to understand his 
Catalanism, his obses- 
sion with Barcelona, 
the quirkiest, feistiest, 
and kitschiest of pro- 
= vincial capitals. Only 
1 will we be able to appreciate his 
dinous humor, only then see his bio- 
mhic work in the light—no, shad- 
Ef the city's great church, 
oni Gaudí's Sagrada Familia, 
1 its towers like octopus tenta- 
, all the more terrifying for 
xing soft and (as Salvador Dali 
I) “edible.” Mird’s debt to 
adí was much in evidence at 
comprehensive centenary ex- 
ition of the painter's work at 
celona's Miró Foundation this 
t summer. When I looked across 
he Sagrada Familia shimmer- 
in the haze like a mirage, | 
ized that Miro was every bit 
eeply rooted in fin de siécle 
alan culture as that other local 
digy, Salvador Dali. That Miró 
Catalan rather than a Spaniard 
| be no less apparent when 
ightly larger and even more 
‚sure-studded version of the 
celona show comes to New 
'k's Museum of Modern Art 
t month. 
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| Miró to have been a mini- 
tre of genius: no Matisse, it is 
:, but still the most lyrical and 
enhancing and least manipu- 
ve of Surrealist painters. And 
Ye remained until he became a 
or international star in the 
05 and success went to his 
h. Little by little the hot, 
dy air of official acceptance, 
lers’ blandishments, and local 
y (a Catalan foible) caused 
0's work to lose its edge and 
at. By excluding the more 
egious of these jumbo works 
n the MoMA show, Carolyn 
ichner, the discriminating or- 
izer, makes the case for Miró 
the more telling. 

In the course of researching 
article, І realized that al- 
ugh Miró had always acknowl- 
ed his debt to Gaudí he had 
led to acknowledge an even 


Ji 





greater debt: to Gaudi's gifted assistant 
Josep Maria Jujol. To my surprise, по: 
body had spotted that the revolutionary 
frescoes which Jujol had done as carly 
as 1911 for a safe-manufacturer’s show- 
room—a not of multicolored curlicues, 
twirling disks, and exuberant bubbles 

had exerted a major influence on 
Mird’s idiosyncratic style. The show- 
room, which belonged to Pere Manyac 
(notorious as Picasso's first and worst 
dealer), was not far from the Mirós” jew- 





Miró's Dutch Interior Il, 1928 


The Cat's Dancing Lesson, by Jan Steen 


(circa 1626-79). Opposite, Hand Catching a Bird, 1926 


(oil on canvas, 36% in. by 28% in.). 








elry store, where httle Joan grew up 
Fortunately for the artist, these frescoc 
were destroyed in the Spanish Civil War 

Catalanism explains most of Miró” 
quirks: his paradoxical mixture of bour 
geois stuffiness and freedom of spirit 
which is so typical of Barcelona; his ob 
sessive regional pride, which gives his 
landscapes their acute and meticulous 
sense ol locality; his fantasy, which 
managed to soar skyward and at the 
same lime remain rooted deep in his na- 
tive soil; his secretiveness, which 
expresses itself in arcane codes 
and riddles; his utter lack of inhi- 
bitions concerning bodily func- 
tions, which enables him to de- 
pict excretions and emissions 
without courting offense (as Dalí 
loved to do); and his provincial 
panache, which surfaces in the 
puffed-up meretriciousness of his 
later work. 

Just as Brussels, that other lusty 
capital, has ıts Manneken Pis, a 
fountain in the form of an incon- 
tinent boy, Barcelona has its ca- 
ganer, its defecator: a sort of 
créche figure that appears all over 
the city at Christmastime. The 
caganer Is always depicted wear- 
ing a red barretina (the Catalan's 
emblematic bonnet), his pants 
around his ankles, taking a crap, 
and thus (to quote art critic Rob- 
ert Hughes's lively 1992 book on 


hese two retrospectives re- (oil on canvas, 36 ın. by 28% in.), below, ıs a varialion on Bareelona) ‘‘siving back to the 


soil the nourishment that it sup- 
plied to him." Atavistic recy- 
cling! After this, the farts and 
burps in Miró's Surrealist poems 
should come as no surprise, nor 
should the bearded, barretinaed 
huntsman who is the focal point 
(left center) of his early master- 
piece The Hunter (Catalan Land- 
scape), dated 1923-24. This alle- 
gorical Catalan is depicted puf- 
fing on a pipe, a gun in one hand, 
a dead rabbit in the other, his loy- 
al heart aflame, and his loyal pe- 
nis rendering nourishment back 
to the soil. **You can see the 
hunter”s heart,*” Miró told an in- 
terviewer in 1974. **He's in the 
act of peeing. You can see his pe- 
nis. An airplane [regular flights 
from Toulouse to Rabat flew over 
Miró's farm; hence the French 
and Spanish flags on its fuselage] 
flies across the sky while a fisher- 
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МЕТІ үс idiosyneratie style, / 


Josep Maria Jujol, 
who designed 

is Showroom for Pere 
Manyac in Barcelona 

in 1911, undoubtedly 
influenced Miró. 

Right, a detail of one 
the “Constellations,?” 

M — The Beautiful Bird 
| evealing the Unknown 
to a Pair of Lovers, 
1941 (gouache and oil 
wash on paper, 

! I8 in. by I5 in.), and, 
below, Miró on his 
Sth birthday with his 
| grandsons and 
| ‘is Paris dealer’s wife. 
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man fishes lrom a [cone-shaped] Бог! 
There is also a big 
disk with the leaf 

land] the lirst letters ol the 
sardine,” and a бге Tor cooking the 
lish. All that makes up a story 

There is a hidden side to Miró s “sto 
ry." According to Carolyn Lanchner, 
who wrote the magisterial preface to the 
catalogue lor the MoMA exhibition, in- 
Ira-red light has revealed that buried un- 
der the huntsman is a drawing in a 
trompe l'oeil frame. It represents Ferdi- 
nand and [sabella welcoming Columbus 
back from the New World in Barcelo- 
na's great Gothic hall, the Saló del Ti- 
nell. This reference to his homeland's 
glorious past would have given Miró's 
tribute to Catalonia added historical res- 
onance. lt would also have suggested 
that the artist identified. with. Barcelo- 
na's most famous citizen; for he, too, 
had recently returned to Catalonia 
"with treasures accumulated on his voy- 
ages of discovery to Paris"" (Lanchner). 
Given Miró's Catalan taste for conun- 
drums, it would have been in character 
to leave this image in subliminal form— 
just, but only just, visible in outline to 
the naked eye. Shades of Marcel Du- 
champ, or for that matter Jasper Johns! 

Miró's obsession with his native soil 
also explains why huge feet proliferate 
in his work. A fetish? Yes, but a sha- 
manistic rather than a sexual one. These 
are the feet of the caganer, body parts 
that Miró venerated for their links with 


.carob tree. [thi 
sucking out. ol. it] 
word 
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the earth. When Miró contrives what he calls а ``регхоп- 
nage" out of a foot, a sexual organ, and a few pubic hairs, 
he ts not being arbitrary or whimsical; he is a shaman fash- 
loning the equivalent of a fertility symbol. Like Picasso, 
Miró saw art as having a magic function. "Remember that in 
primitive, nondecadent races," one of his working notes 
reminds us, "the sex organ was a magic sign of which man 
was proud, far from feeling the shame that today's deca- 
dent races feel.” 


Ithough Miró came across as something of a mouse, he 

was unquestionably a genius. Even intimate. friends 
found it difficult to reconcile this product of the petite 
bourgeoisie—on Sundays he took the day off and treated 
himself to an after-dinner liqueur, a cigarillo, and a long 
nap—with the manic gnome who would barricade himself 
in his studio and, as he confessed, ``go completely wild.” 
burning holes in Masonite panels, dipping all 10 fingers 
into the paint and playing with it “like a pranist^' or one of 
those prehistoric cave painters who signed their work with 
handprints. 

Impeccably turned out in the impeccably tidy studio that 
José Lluis Sert had built for him on Majorca, attended by his 
plump little wife and daughter and a bevy of fawning collec- 
tors and obsequious dealers, Miró struck me as a very small, 
very courteous, very reticent man with just a touch of the 
troglodyte. But then, by 1960, which is when | went to visit 
him, his demons had long since gone into retirement—an 
Impression that the recent work confirmed. Picasso, who had 
been one of his first collectors and known him well for half a 
century, said that you could live with him for years on end 
without learning the first thing about him. Mind you, it suit- 
ed Picasso to see Miró às a child—a little boy in à sailor suit 
playmg with a hoop or riding a scooter (trotünette). “Тон- 
jours la trottinette, toujours la trottinette, Picasso would 
say when his name came up. He also liked to mention that 
his secretary, Jarme Sabartés, was a cousin of Miró's, and 
that out of loyalty to his boss the secretary chose to conceal 
this relationship. 

For a Surrealist artist, Miró led a remarkably uneventful 
life. The only distinctive thing about his adolescence was a 
nervous collapse at the age of 18. Fortunately, his father had 
just bought a small farm in Montroig, an hour or so south of 
Barcelona, not far from the sea. where Joan could conva- 
lesce. Montroig would always be Miró's passion. His early 
work—above all his first masterpiece, the hallucinatingly 
sharp-focus The Farm, which was Ernest Hemingway's most 
prized possessron—has Its roots in the red earth of Montroig, 
and until he moved to Palma, on Majorca, in 1956, he spent 
all his summers there. 

Miró's other favorite locale was Paris, which he first visit- 
ed in 1920. Although his family tried to scare him away from 
painung by keeping him short of money, he somehow man- 
aged to survive. He took a studio in Montparnasse, next door 
to the French Surrealist André Masson. Despite their very 
different temperaments, they became close friends. Each was 
intent on achieving a state of mystic exaltation in his work, 
Masson through systematic drunkenness and what used to 
pass for debauchery, Miro through (Continued on page 231) 
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SPOTLIGHT 





Rosie 
Future 





he luck of the Irish was 

longish time coming to Rosie O'Donnell. “My mothe 
died on St. Patrick’s Day when | was 10, and one с 
my best friends died of AIDS on the same day th 
year.” But her mother had loved Barbra Streisand 


A Happening in Central Park album, and епсош 
aged little Rosie to get up and do “Second Han 
Rose” in a second-grade talent show. 

From this to the VH-1 show Stand-up Spotlight wa 
no great leap. But she didn’t hit a home run unt 















while hitting one on-screen in A League of The 
Own, she drew a lot of attention from the Holl 
wood bleachers. The film also made her into May 
donna's chum. "I saw Truth or Dare about two week 
before | met her, and thought, Yes. We have s: 
much in common. But | didn't know we were goin: 
to work together, or become close." 

Now O'Donnell has a hit season of her own, pla 
ing an editor in Sleepless in Seattle and a distri 
attorney, opposite Richard Dreyfuss and Emilio Este 
vez, in Another Stakeout. Not to mention Betty Rubbl 
in Steven Spielberg's production of The Flintstone 
and Detective Sheila King in Garry Marshall's НІП 
based on Anne Rampling’s novel Exit to Eden 
part originally envisioned for Sharon Stone. "I'm 
workaholic who isn’t happy without a 24-hour day, 
says O'Donnell. "| can't give up the comedy gig, e 
ther.” So does the funny girl have any time fo 
laughs? "[There's] no one special, but, believe me 
I'm looking. Actually | lied. I’m in love.” So are we. 


Photograph by FIROOZ ZAHEDI 
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ODONNELL 


She hita 
home run with 
League of Their Own 
and drew 
a lot of attention 
from the Hollywood 
bleachers. 


























The new flavor in 
predominantly white Hollywood 
is black, and the man who 

is stirring things up is 


Andre Harrell, the 32-year-old 


founder of Uptown Entertainment. 


His $50 million contract 

with MCA has made him the music 
industry's newest mogul, 

and his ambition to explode into 
movies and television 

has placed him at the center 

of the high-powered Black Pack, 
whose core members include 
Spike Lee, Russell Simmons, 
Wesley Snipes, and Keenen Ivory 
Wayans. LYNN HIRSCHBERG gets 
a taste of their kingdom 


Photographs by GEORGE LANGE 
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5 (rom feft) and 
friends in Los Angeles: 
7 left to-right. actor 
| > Alien Payne. crooner 
Christopher 
movie and 
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Alonzo Brown. 





Forest Whitaker. 
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t's around 10:30 on a drizzly Fri- 
day night in L.A. and a long, 
shiny black limousine is pulling up 
in front of ICM agent Bill Block's 
cool white house. There’s a party 
being thrown here tonight—the 
faint sound of rap music can be 
heard on the street—and valets 
are frantically parking cars up and 
still further up the steep canyon 
road. In the limo, tonight's guest 
of honor, the president and cre- 
ator of Uptown Entertainment, 
Andre Harrell, is characteristical- 
ly calm and collected, to the point 
of appearing a bit sleepy. Dressed in a 
soft gray suit and black mock turtleneck 
and with a diamond in each ear, Harrell, 
who is 32, is the personification of un- 
derstated cool. 

But outward appearances notwith- 
standing, Harrell's actually not certain 
what to expect from tonight's bash. Af- 
ter all, Los Angeles is not his town (he 
reigns in New York City), he hardly 
knows Block (who is romancing him on 
behalf of ICM), and the main point of 
this evening is to introduce him to 
White Establishment Hollywood—a 
world that has almost no knowledge of 
him or his platinum-selling artists or 
his plans, which are grand and far- 
reaching and involve nothing less than 
conquering a world that does not know 
Ne Cxisis., Vet 

"Yo, Money," says Ricky Gidron, 
Harrell's good friend, who has flown 
west for this evening's event. “This 
looks like some party.” **Yeah,”” says 
Bret Wright, Uptown Records” 24-year- 
old head of marketing. **“This shit"11 be 
dope." Harrell smiles, slightly, and 
opens the car door. “Let's ро,” he 
says. “Let's see what this is about. `’ 

The group—four men and two wom- 
en—all of whom arrived just hours ago 
from New York, crunch across Block's 
gravel yard to his front door. As they 
approach the house, the door swings 
open, and Block, who is dressed in 
black slacks and a black sweater, greets 
Harrell like a long-lost brother. ‘*‘An- 
dre!”” he sings, throwing his arm around 
Harrell's shoulder. ‘‘This party is some- 
thing!” 

Block sounds less like a host than a 
guest. It seems that most of Harrell's 
invitation lisi—the toast of black Holly- 
wood—have shown up, while Block's 
more mainstream, studio-executive/ 
power-director/top-independent-produc- 
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er invitees are elsewhere tonight. About 
a week ago, Harrell looked at Block's 
guest list and suggested some additions. 
“I said, "There's not enough flavor 
here, = Harrell recalls m said Do 
you give parties? I give eight, nine a 
year. Big ones. Here`s how you do this. 
You get tents. You invite these people. 
That's how you give a party.` ’ 

So here’s Block in a sea of black peo- 
ple, many of whom he’s never met be- 
fore. Jheryl Busby, head of Motown 
Records, is talking to Barry Bonds, the 
San Francisco Giant outfielder. Spike 
Lee's cinematographer, Ernest Dicker- 
son, is in the living room with producer 
Suzanne de Passe. Director Kevin Hooks 
(Passenger 57) and Wesley Snipes are 
mingling about. Out back, in, yes, the 
tent, LL Cool J is watching while 
Heavy D, one of Harrell’s artists, 
dominates the dance floor. **Every- 
body's here tonight,” says Alonzo 
Brown, who runs the TV-and-film wing 
of Uptown Entertainment. ` “They all 
come out for Dre.`` 

Block looks slightly stunned, as if his 
living room had suddenly landed in a 
new world. He became interested in 
Harrell about a year ago, when a friend 
told him about Harrell's $50 million 
deal with MCA. That multimedia deal 
—which includes music, television, and 
movies—rivals Madonna's estimated 
$60 million deal with Warner Bros.. 
and is predicated on Harrell's success 
with R&B, hip-hop, and rap artists such 
as crooner AI B. Sure!, the New Jack 
Swing group Guy, down-and-dirty sing- 
ers Jodeci, and, most recently, torchy 
stylist Mary J. Blige, who has sold 
more than two million records. The Up- 
town sound is a marriage of hip-hop and 
R&B. ‘Andre revitalized soul music,” 
says MCA Music Entertainment Group 
chairman Al Teller. **He made it popu- 
lar again. 

Unlike rap acts such as Public Enemy 
and NWA, who sell primarily to white 
suburban males, Uptown has an audi- 
ence that is principally black. Harrell's 
acts are only starting to cross over to 
pop radio. ''Every black person done 
bought Mary J.'s album twice, says 
Harrell. *“That was one and a half mil- 
lion. The rest is white people.” 

Initially, Harrell was not interested in 
meeting with Block, who, at the time, 
was one of the co-heads of the InterTal- 
ent Agency. Harrell was resistant to 
agents, just didn't see what they could 








do for him. Uptown’s artists were А 
resented by ICM, and Harrell met vih 
ICM about that agency represente 
him for movie and TV projects. fit 
Harrell was not impressed. He 
they did not understand him or 
audience, and he was content to v 
away. 1 

Last winter, InterTalent dissolg 
and Block was named West Coast tik 
of ICM. Another meeting was arrandi 
and Block brought along two former 
terTalent colleagues, Mark Rosser @ 
top TV agent, and Steve Stanfor: 
young black agent who had become 
trigued with Harrell and the possibili 
in Uptown Inc. **There's a market If 
and people want to tap into that 1 
ket," says Stanford, who until rece 
worked in Silicon Valley and has 
polished demeanor of a man who hae 
sense of the future. *'But they tend 
underestimate the people they're tr 
to buy. Bill's only about comme 
He's not racist, but he doesn't ФИ 
about anything else—he's all ab 
business. And this is a world he 
doesn’t understand. 

After several meetings, Harrell W 
sufficiently impressed to verbally c 
mit to ICM. And they all got on. $% 
of. "At that meeting, Bill said, “Уй 
should | be listening to?’ ’’ Stanford} 
calls. **And Redman was one of 
people Andre said was dope. Right af. 
the meeting, Bill said to his assist: 
‘Go to Tower Records and get me ff 
Redman CD so I can know who RB 
man 1s.’ He’s very smart about tha 
Stanford pauses. *''Unless they tho 
he was a complete idiot." 

Harrell hadn't formed much of 
opinion, although he was bugged wi 
Block phoned him up and asked if 
would put in a good word for Bly 
and ICM with red-hot comedian Ма 
Lawrence, the star of Fox’s Martin Y 
the most sought-after property arouß 
Harrell, who hardly knew Lawret 
was Irritated by Block ’s assumption | 
all black people know all other bli 
people—though, in fact, the black 
tertainment community is close-k® 
Besides, Harrell felt he did not oF 
Block any favors. Their alliance 
not yet cemented. 

Tonight's party is meant to seal t 
.elationship. While Harrell is kiss! 
manager Dolores Robinson hello, Bl. 
is introducing himself to Tracy Wapl 
who does A&R for Def Jam Rec 
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"n “Redman is great, Block says, 
aking her hand. She stares at him in- 
Sidulously. ' Yeah," she says. 
Directly behind Waples 15 Russell 
Enmons, Rap Impresario Extraordi- 
те and C.E.O. of Def Jam Record- 
ss. He is also Andre Harrell’s best 
end. Simmons does not enter a room 
much as explode into it. He’s dressed 
¡jeans and a navy Berkeley hooded 
eatshirt, and he has the manner ol a 
ipy, fast-talking puppy. 
af Simmons has just come [rom another 
ty, thrown by manager Brad Grey at 
ii home in Brentwood. The party was 
i#d to celebrate Grey's 35th birthday, 
‘gd it was, apparently, a virtual Who's 
10 of the Hollywood power elite. Ev- 
W:rone—lIrom Michael Ovitz, the head 
sj CAA, to Peter Guber, the chairman 
i Sony Pictures, to Jake Bloom, one of 
1| most powerful lawyers in town, 
ry well as Grey clients such as 
wprry Shandling, Dana Carvey, 
$3 Dennis Miller—was there 
it help the birthday boy blow 
eft his candles. **This guy 
ne up to me, looked at my 
eatshirt, and said, ‘I went 
wy that school,’ °’ Simmons 
ана to no one in partic- 
‘War. “That ‘guy’ was Jeff 
übrg,' ' says Stan Lathan, Sim- 
{}ons’s partner in his Hollywood 
atures, which include Russell Sim- 
ins’ Def Comedy Jam, on HBO. 
ejie’s the head of ICM.” Simmons, 
Mio does not have an agent, laughs. ''Is 
ши like Bill?” he asks. “Does he want 
wesign every nigger at his agency?" 
Simmons goes off in search of Har- 
l, who is talking to actor Forest Whit- 
er on the patio. It's past midnight, 
[| J none of the promised industry big- 
les have arrived. **We did invite a lot 
lf people who didn’t come,’’ says Steve 
nfInford, sounding slightly exasperated. 
чеч МаПе [executive vice president of 
uuversal TV] is the only person from 
nMiversal here. I lind that amazing. I 
Wed it appalling.’ 
¡Block doesn't seem to mind. In Tact, 
j$ seems dazzled by the turnout. “А 
itty is not the forum for strategic-rela- 
pnship agendas,” he says, surveying 
¿packed living room. **But look at all 
Is talent! ` he exclaims, sounding like 
wf tarving mun who is about to devour a 
course feast. 
pt When it is pointed out to him that any 
„gute person with a $50 million deal 


< 
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might attract some of the White [Holly 
wood Elite, Block shrugs off the criti 
cism. “I left it to Andre,” he says 
rather defensively. ‘This was not a 
conscious relationship-building party.’ 

Simmons, who bounds back into 
view, isn't buying Block's line. ** This 
party wasn't just for Andre," he says 
later. **It was for Bill as much as for 
Andre. It was for Bill Block to say, 41 
want everyone to come and see that 
Ги down.” It’s not like all the big 
white names were there. Some of the 
people at Brad's should have said, 
'We're going to Andre Harrell's.' 
"Oh, you never heard of him? He's the 
new nigger.’ Bill should have deliv- 
ered them. He thought his job was to 
shake every nigger's hand in Holly- 
wood. This party didn't introduce An- 

















dre to a soul that he didn't know be- 
fore. This party was for Bill." 

Which is both the problem and, sur- 
prisingly, the solution. Block's motives 
may be largely commercial, but at least 
he's throwing a party—which the peo- 
ple at Grey's party weren't even willing 
to attend. If Block were throwing this 
bash lor any white mogul with Harrell's 
portfolio, the swells would show. lt is 
not a question. of Block's power in 
town, but rather an indication of the ra- 
cial discomfort that still exists. White 
Hollywood gets the commercial aspects 
of black talent—that rap sells like mad, 
that Whoopi Goldberg can open a mov- 
ie, that Martin was one of the only TV 
hits last season—but there is still an 
awkwardness and trepidation on both 
sides. No one is overtly prejudiced, but 
they re not integrated, either. 
` '"This race has never gotten respect 
from us,” says Chris Albrecht, presi- 
dent of HBO Independent Productions. 


only one,” 





“These guys arc now powerful enough 
to outmuscle us and, im certam ways, 
outsmart us. Andre, for instance, has a 
strect-fighter sense of survival. That 
clearly is an advantage in business. The 
real key here is going to be whether or 
not these guys have as little respect Tor 
us as We ve shown for them. If they do, 
we'll both be limited in what we can 
accomplish. If they're bigger than that— 
lor whatever reason—there's no end to 


what we can do together. The real testis if 


they can forget the lack of respect. 

But that question is for another day. 
Right now, it’s getting late and Harrell 
IS jet-lagged and tired and wants to go 
back to the hotel. Simmons and Gidron 
want Harrell to go to Roxbury, a club 
on the Sunset Strip where models hang 
out. ("Ricky Gidron has 7,000 different 
girlfriends and they all think they're the 
says Simmons. ''He's the 
American Dream nigger—he has а 
Cadillac dealership.) “Мау- 
be,” replies Harrell, looking 
weary. Simmons, who has a 
model fixation, starts spouting 
about tall skinny girls and how 
early it still is—how the party 
was dope and all, but where were 
the major guys? **Money,** Sim- 
mons says, '"who didn't you al- 
ready know tonight?" 

Harrell listens, without expres- 
sion. **Ten years ago a white man 
would not have invited me into his 
home,*” he says finally. **I have a 
theory— It's better to give power than to 
receive. Tonight, I brought power to 
Bill." Simmons throws his arm around 
Harrell's shoulder. **Let's go, Money," 
he says. ‘Time for somewhere else.’ 
| hen I first met Andre," 
Nina Shaw is saying, 
“I gave him a book, An 
Empire of Their Own, 
which is about how the 
Jews ran Hollywood. I 
said, "Read this. This is 
you.’ ** Shaw, who was 
one of the first black 
lawyers in Hollywood 
to specialize in TV and film, smiles 
broadly. It is opening night at the Pyra- 
mid, a soul-food restaurant co-owned 
by Harrell's colleague Alonzo Brown 
and his wife, Sylvia. Until tonight, the 
restaurant specialized їп southwestern 
cuisine, and the décor is à peculiar 
marriage of Texan and Egyptian: 
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black and white ponyskinm booths со 
exist with brightly colored t nd | 
eroglyphic wall painting 

When lI imet Andre, I th ht, Th 


Is à ruv who could have beet ie th 
SO years ago," Shaw continu nıckın 


at some corn bread He took talent 


molded it like the guys in the early da 
of Hollywood. They were in the glove 
business and went and made movi 
Andre started with music and now hk 
doing TV and movies in his own way 
He's the same kind of force, and you 
don’t find that spirit much anymore. 
Shaw pauses. "Although," she says, 
gesturing around the restaurant, "it's 
certainly here tonight.” 

The Afristocracy—the new Jews— 
are out in force at the Pyramid this eve- 
ning. Directly across from  Harrell's 
corner booth is a long table dominated 
by Wesley Snipes. He is surrounded by 
five beautiful women, and Jasmine Guy 
(A Different World) is whispering in his 
ear. Martin Lawrence has a table across 
the way, and Keenen Ivory Wayans, the 
creator of In Living Color, is tucked into 
another corner. Actors such as Allen 
Payne (New Jack City) and Karyn Par- 
sons (Fresh Prince of Bel Air) are float- 
ing about. Everybody's here—-rappers, 
singers, producers—the whole crew. 

It's more than just another party. 
though—nearly every gathering of this 
group has the quality of a family reunion. 
And they are extremely clannish—hell, 
Heavy D, Payne. director Matty Rich, 
producer Michael Bivins. several mem- 
bers of Uptown's staff, including Andre 
Harrell, and singer Tyler Collins all 
have apartments in the Mirage build- 
ing near Universal Studios. Alonzo and 
Sylvia Brown thought it was too much, 
so they moved across the street. This 
summer, Harrell, Simmons. and model 
Veronica Webb are sharing a house in 
Bridgehampton, Long Island. ("Well 
be the only niggers in town,” laughs 
Simmons.) ''Everybody knows each 
other," says Harrell. ‘‘From the begin- 
ning. And we all love each other. And 
we're all competitive, 

The Black Pack, echoing the moguls 
of the 30s, like to do things in a major 
way. Which means they do not play by 
any rules other than their own. For in- 
stance, when Keenen Wayans felt last 
fall that Fox was not treating him proper- 
ly, he took matters into his own hands. 
A battle ensued, and when the network 
decided, (Continued on page 233) 
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t inspired Marat’s assassination, David and Bathsheba’s 
assignation, and Seneca’s suicide—and now the bath is the 
subject of Diane Von Furstenberg's latest book. As sleek as a 
soap bubble, The Bath (Random House) offers a tour of tubs 
from Malibu to Budapest, exposing the ablutionary habits of 
celebrities and civilizations along the way. (While Roman em- 
perors found their baths the ideal setting for everything from 


orgies to orations, Lovis XIV, Von Furstenberg informs US! пе: 
' mersed his royal derriére just twice in his life.) i 
A doihy donker, he author—shown here floating on Не’ 
¿creek behind her Connecticut house—reviles the shower as, 
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"fast, American, only for washing my hair." She regrets that her 
daughter, Tatiana, brought up mostly in this country, finds soak- 
ing in a static pool of water “disgusting.” “| also would rather 
not look at the quality of the water,” Von Furstenberg sympa- 


- thizes, but her solution is to steep in scented foam, induced by 


one of the potions in her newly launched line of bath products. 
“For me a bath is private, purifying, rejuvenating, sacred, ап 
oasis of peace—and one legitimate reason for locking yourself 
up in a room. My mother taught me that we all do the same 


`: routine things—work, eot, sleep, wash, hove sex. Whot makes 


us different is how we do them.” —AMY FINE COLLINS 


MARINA SCHIANO 
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She reviles 
the shower as “fast, | 
American, — 
only for washing 
my hair” 
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TEAM SPIRIT 


Teddy at 16, 

in Пуаниіх Рогі 

in 1948, with 

liis family. 
Iusets, Teddy 

21 years later on . 

the. cover of 

Life, and , 

the snhmerged. car 
_that signified 


BUDE а 


his presidentjäf 
" aspiratiótis. 





SAILING ON 
Teddy three 
years after 
Chappaquiddick, 
commanding 

his newly 
acquired sloop, 
Patrician, 

off Hyannis Port. 
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In preparation for writing a book about 
the rise and fall of Teddy Kennedy, I 
conducted many interviews wuh people 
whose lives have intersected his at dif 
ferent points. Their recollections, per 
ceptions, and insiglus proved invalu 
able. I have not acknowledged any of 
them by name, because тапу--Кпом не 
that the Kennedy family did not wish to 
cooperate with те in any way—spoke 
only on condition of anonymity. (I 
should add that even under these cir- 
cumstances no one with whom Г пай 
contact spoke of Teddy in a disparaging 
way. In almost all cases, those who 


talked to me conveyed a combination of 


sympathy, admiration, and respect.) 

In addition, with the aid of two re- 
search assistants, I immersed myself in 
vast amounts of previously published 
material: newspaper articles going back 
more than 50 vears, magazine stories, 
and books. From this base of existing 
knowledge and verifiable sources I have 
tried to distill au essence. I have tried to 
convey to the reader what tt might have 
been like to be Teddy Kennedy. 

The events | describe took place as 
described, according to the sources I 
consulted. The quotations attributed to 
people represent in substance what I be- 
lieve to have been spoken at the times 
and under the circumstances described. 
Moreover, in almost every instance, the 
quotatious aud other facts that form the 
basis of mv interpretations have been 
drawn from published sources that I be- 
lieve to be reliable. For example, for 
the excerpt below, Senatorial Privilege: 
The Chappaquiddick Cover-up, by Leo 
Damore, was especially helpful. 

Teddy Kennedy ts far more than just 
a seasoned United States senator from a 
prominent family. He ts our last living 
link to the Kennedys of Camelot, the 
Kennedys of myth. Whatever else he 
may be, Teddy remains the embodiment 
of the central secular myth of our age. | 
do not believe that anyone else in Amer- 
ican public life has been forced, for so 
long, to live with the burdens that have 
been imposed upon him, both by lis 
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famuly and by a nation so captivated In 
the myth. lt has not been enough for 
tum to be simply Teddy We have insist. 
ed that to a considerable degree he be 
lack and Bobby as well, and uot mereh 
the real Jack and Bobby but the mythol- 
ogızed Jack and Bobby, who loom so 
much larger in death—even after the 
passage of more than a quarter-centu- 
ry—than they did in life. 

As Garry Wills has written in The 
Kennedy Imprisonment: A Meditation 
on Power: 


Edward Kennedy has to keep living three 
hves at once.... [He] has no one but 
ghosts at his side, and they count more 
against than for him, echipse him with 
bright images from the past.... Once 
brother drew on brother for fresh strength; 
now brother drains brother, alf the dead 
inhibiting the one that has lived on. 


For Teddy, I believe this has proved 
an insoluble dilemma, as well as a terri- 
ble burden. And there are few among 
us, | suspect, who could have done 
much better than he in coping with it on 
a daily and. nightly basis for half his 
life—wuh the possible exception of the 
events Surrounding Chappaquiddick. 

—JOE McGINNISS 


i  Eriday. July 18, 
1969, Teddy took a 
late-morning shuttle 
flight from Wash- 
ington to Boston. He 
sat next to Congress- 
man Tip O'Neill, 
whom he had known 
virtually all his po- 
litical life. 

It was the weekend 
of the annual Edgar- 
town Yacht Club Re- 
gatta on Martha's Vineyard, the occasion 
for some high-spirited sailboat racing in the 
daytime and even higher-spirited party- 
ing through the night. As was his custom, 
Teddy intended to participate in both. 

He'd be racing his own boat, the Vic- 
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tura, on both Friday and Saturday atter- 
noons, and at night would attend private 
parties whosc guest lists had been as- 
sembled by Joey Gargan, Teddy's cous- 


in, Who had bcen ratsed as a member of 


the Kennedy family. Among those at- 
tending the parties would be six young 
women who had been active in Bobby's 
1968 campaign. 

But it was also a weekend that 
promised to be of enormous histori- 
cal importance, one that would bring 
to fruition Jack’s most extraordinary 
dream. 

In 1961. Jack had pledged to put an 


American on the moon before the end of 


the decade. Now, even as Teddy was 
flying aboard the shuttle to Boston, a 
spacecraft contaming three astronauts, 
Ncil Armstrong, Edwin Aldrin, and Mi- 
chael Collins, was speeding toward the 
moon, scheduled to land there on Sun- 
day afternoon. 


To Teddy, the gap between himself 


and his most heroic, legendary, myth- 
ic brother, Jack, must have seemed as 
vast as the space that separated his 
lowly shuttle to Boston from the three 
moon-bound astronauts. Later, Tip 
O'Neill would say only that Teddy had 
appeared “'trred ақ һе Б = 
aboard WU 
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thc flight. But one senses that the tired- 
ness was morc than physical, that it was 
metaphysical—an exhaustion, an utter 
depletion, of the spirit. 

For Teddy. the decade that had begun 
with such hope and promise was dwin- 
dling down now to tts final few months. 
Hrs father was dying, he knew that, and 
with the death of his father would come 
the formal end of the family's private 





dynastic dream—the end of the Age of 
Kennedy—tor Teddy knew too, even tf 


the nation did not, that he would not be 
able to carry forward thc spirit of Bobby 
and of Jack: 


very summer for 46 years, the 

Edgartown Yacht Club had held a 

regatta. For the Kennedys, who 

summered at Hyannis Port, just 
across Nantucket Sound, the Edgar- 
town regatta offered both a welcome 
chance to compete and a natural occa- 
sion for merrymaking away from the 
inquisitive eycs of the Washington or 
Boston press. 

"Regatta wcekend,"" said one Ed- 
gartown motel owner, **can be wild." 
For Teddy, in the mid- 
19605, 
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ıt had been. Author Leo Damorc, in 
Senatorial Privilege, recounts that a 
1966 Kennedy regatta party had turned 
“riotous, and an equally unre- 
strained bacchanal the following sum- 
mer had left a rented cottage in sham- 
bles, and reportedly had proved the 
occasion for Teddy’s initiation of a 
two-year affair with the young woman 
who'd been his weekend "date." These 
were not parties that Teddy's wife, 
Joan, attended. 

Bobby's assassination had caused the 
family to miss the 1968 regatta, but in 
the spring of 1969 Joey Gargan began to 
plan a regatta weekend that would be 
the equal of any in the past. 

As he had since childhood, Joey 
worried about Teddy and felt protec- 
tive of him. Stories about the 1966 and 
1967 regatta parties continued to cir- 
culate around Martha's Vineyard and 
Cape Cod. Now Teddy, as the prohibi- 
tive favorite for the 1972 presidential 
nomination, would be the focus of 
even more attention. Knowing better 
than most how serious had been Ted- 
dy’s psychological collapse in the wake 
of Bobby’s death, and aware that his 
recent behavior had becn more erratic 
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Where Kennedy 
Was Staying 
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Cottage Where‏ 
Party Was Held‏ 


South Beach 


Atlantic Ocean 





than ever before, Joey Gargan opt- 
ed for prudence in making the ar- 
rangements. 

He had traveled to Edgartown 
in May and reserved a number of mo- 
tel rooms on the island, For the par- 
ties, however, he'd chosen a small and 
weathered cottage on the adjacent is- 
land of Chappaquiddick. The Indian 
name mcant ''separate island," and, 
though separated from Edgartown by a 
seawater channel only 150 yards 
across, Chappaquiddick, five miles 
long and three miles wide, was a re- 
mote and lonely place. Even at the 
height of the summer season the popu- 
lation was under 500. 

Chappaquiddick was accessible from 
Edgartown only by a ‘ferry,’ which 
was really a small, flat barge with room 
for no more than two cars and 20 pco- 
ple. The little boat. operated. between 
7:30 A.M. and midnight and made the 
crossing in four minutes. 

The two-bedroom cottage Gargan 
rented was three miles from the Chap- 
paquiddick ferry landing, almost at thc 
end of the island's only paved road. It 
was as private as one could get in the 
vicinity of the Edgartown Yacht Club 
on regatta weckend, and, even better, it 
offered access, via a dirt road and nar- 
row bridsc, to a thoroughly secluded 
and priva’ beach. 





Took Wrong Turn 


Judge infers Turn 
Was Intentional 





rriving on Martha's Vine" 
Teddy was met by his long 
chauffeur, Jack Crimmins, 4 
long bachelor of 63, whose 
was even more foul than usual. Win 
he'd been told by Gargan that he fiw 
driving not only Teddy back and fof 0i 
weekend but also a number of feft 
party guests—or ‘‘all these dot 
bags," as Crimmins referred to thqi vi 
he'd expressed strong displeasure. №. 
He had driven down from Воѕ 
Teddy’s 1967 Oldsmobile on Weg, 
day, bringing what seemed an af" 
supply of beer, scotch, vodka, and [^ 
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Lacking the status that would mer, 
earned him a room at the ӛһігейоуу 1: 





where a reservation had been mach one: 
Teddy, he'd been told by Gargan thi. 
would be spending his nights а ini 
Chappaquiddick cottage. | 
Matters worsened for him whe 0 2 
first batch of Washington women, 7 со 
whom had worked for Bobby the ¡Pio : 
ous year, flew to Мапһа`$ Уш | 
Thursday afternoon. These were Sp ile 
Tannenbaum, Esther Newberg, 
mary Keough, and Mary Jo Kopek i 
Two others, Maryellen and Nancqg (ty 
ons, would arrive the next day. bi 
As invited guests, they ranked 
siderably higher than did a paid 
tionary such as Crimmins. From‘ 
start, it was clear that he was exp 
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„Jet not only as Teddy's chauffeur but 
theirs too. 






s soon as Teddy got into the car, 
shortly after one P.M. on Friday, 
Crimmins began complaining about 
both the cottage and the women, 
using that their incessant demands 
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ication. 
eddy said he was hungry. He had 
»Jmmins stop at a fast-food restaurant 
T pick up some fried clams to go. For 
Чу, even on a vacation weekend in 


eddy and Crimmins made the fer- 
ry crossing from Edgartown and 
drove the three miles to the cot- 
tage, which was empty. Joey Gar- 
had already driven the girls to the 
ch 


уфечЧу changed into his bathing sult. 


el 
| ule back up the paved road, took a 
ИФ right, and. bumped. down onto a 
¡iishboard dirt-and-gravel strip. called 
ape Road. This led. after Another halt- 
уа с. over the 81-foot wooden bridge 


“- 


in Crimmins quickly drove him half 


that crossed a small pond, to the beach 
beyond. The Oldsmobile was wide and 
the bridge was narrow—only 10!^ feet 
from side to side. And there weren't 
even any guardrails, just four-inch-high 
wooden strips on either side. 

Teddy stayed at the beach, swimming 
and laughing with the girls, for an hour. 
Their high spirits seemed to energize 
him. For the first time it appeared that 
he might enjoy the weekend after all. 


he afternoon was hot, humid, and 

still. Not good sailing weather. 

The start of the race was actually 

delayed due to lack of wind. ‘It 
was a lousy, uneventful sailing. day," 
recalled Gargan, who crewed for Teddy 
during the race. “It was awful hot... . | 
worked very hard.”’ 

Despite his efforts, and despite hav- 
ing a Kennedy at the helm, the Victura 
finished a well-beaten ninth. Teddy was 
annoyed at his poor performance, and 
fatigued. He was also hot and thirsty, 
despite having drunk some beer during 
the race. 

The winning captain was a sailing 
friend of Teddy's named Ros: Rich- 
ards. It was traditional, when one knew 
the victorious skipper personally, to 


join him on his boat for a cong: etulatory 
toast. This, despite his moot Teddy 


had no qualms або: doing. 





WRONG TURN 

From far left: the rented cottage 

on Chappaquiddick where the party for 
the “‘boiler room” girls was held. 

an Associated Press map indicating 
the path taken by Teddy and 

Mary Jo Kopechne; Teddy's car 
being pulled from Poucha Pond; 
Edgartown police chiet James Arena. 
who received Teddy's 

statement after the accident. 


He boarded Richards’s sailboat and 
began drinking rum and Coke. A crew 
member recollected that Teddy downed 
three in quick succession. He then had 
Gargan drive him to the Shiretown Inn. 

When they arrived, Gargan went down 
to the inn's bar and took six bottles of 
cold Heineken to the senator's room. 

On the porch outside his room, Ted- 
dy and some friends drank the beer. 
Then, having changed from sailing 
clothes to cookout clothes, he went 
downstairs, where Crimmins was wait- 
ing with the Oldsmobile to ferry him 
across the channel to the party. 


he ferry operator who took Teddy 
across the channel at about seven 
P.M. was the last person not at the 
party to positively identify him 
until 2:25 the next morning, when the 
manager of the Shiretown Inn, who 
happened to be standing outside, ob- 
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served Teddy coming down à staircase 
that led from the deck outside his sec- 
ond-Iloor room. 

Dressed in suit Jacket and slacks, he 
seemed, to the manager. "distressed." 
He may also have been in the process of 
leaving the motel. 

"Can I help in any way?" the man- 
ager asked. 

"No." Teddy said. Then, according 
to the manager, he said he'd been awak- 
ened by noise coming from a party next 
door. couldn't find his watch. and won- 
dered what time it was. 

The manager told him it was 2:25 
N.M. 

Teddy said thank you. turned. and 
climbed back up the stairs to his room. 

"He didn't look to me like a man 
who had come downstairs to complain 
about the noise," the manager said lat- 
er. "Usually a man who just wants to 
complain about noise doesn't get up and 
get fully dressed to do it. Especially at 
2:25 in the morning." 

Wherever he might have been head- 
ing—perhaps to the unlit, unoccupied 
Edgartown airfield. where a private 
plane, quickly summoned by telephone, 
could have flown him olf the island to 
the safe haven of Hyannis Port—his 
chance encounter with the manager had 
apparently caused him to change his 
plans abruptly. 


ess than five hours later, Teddy re- 

turned to the lobby of the Shire- 

town to ask the desk clerk to 

reserve for him copies of that 
day's Boston. Globe and New York 
Times. 

He was freshly shaven, dressed in 
‘yachting clothes, according to the 
clerk, and "appeared normal in every 
мау.” 

He also asked for a dime to make a 
phone call, saying, ““I seem to have left 
my wallet upstairs.’ 

The clerk gave him a dime, and he 
walked to an outside porch, where the 
inn's public phone was located. From 
there, he called a longtime girlfriend 
of his in Florida. He told her that 
"something very serious’ had hap- 
pened and that he needed a phone 


number where he could reach Steve 
Smith, who was vacationing in Spain. 
He hoped she would have the number. 
because she was about to leave Florida 
to join Smith and his wife, Teddy's 
sister Jean. 

Teddy had made the call collect, 
which meant he got his dime back. He 
returned it to the desk clerk. Then he 
stepped outside, into the alley that sepa- 
rated the Shiretown Inn trom an adjacent 
motel. There he had another chance en- 
counter, with Ross Richards, who had 
won the previous day’s race, and Stan 
Moore, another sailing friend. Joined 
by Teddy, the men climbed the stairs to 
Richards’s room. 

Teddy said he'd like very much to say 
good morning to Richards's wife, who 
was an extremely attractive blonde. 

Richards stepped into his room and 
woke up his wife. ""Ted's outside," he 
said. **He wants to see you.” 

Compliantly, she soon emerged from 
the room to Join the three men on the 
porch. Teddy. she noticed. was “all 
dressed up." which seemed odd for that 
hour of the morning. 

Glancing over the porch railing at 
about eight A. M., Ross Richards's 
wife saw Joey Gargan standing at the 
bottom of the stairs. "Joey looked aw- 
ful." she told author Leo Damore. 
"His clothes were all wrinkled, and 
his hair was sticking. out." Gargan 
was accompanied by a man Mrs. Rich- 
ards did not recognize. Both men, her 
husband later told state police, ap- 
peared "soaking wet." 

Usually a most congenial fellow, Gar- 
gan seemed badly out of sorts. Ignoring 
the Richardses and Stan Moore, he said 
to Teddy. in a voice that sounded sur- 
prisingly stern, if not threatening. "I'd 
like to see you right now. Get in there. `` 

But Teddy. in addition to having 
misplaced his watch and his wallet, 
had left his key inside his room, lock- 
ing himself out. Gargan went to fetch 
another. While they waited for him to 
return, Richards asked Teddy to join 
him and his wile for breakfast. Teddy 
said that he could not just yet, but that 
he might be able to meet up with them 
a bit later. 
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) 
hen Gargan returned witht 
key, he and his companid 


ham. spent about half an hour with | 


dy. Then they emerged from the int 
walked the few blocks to the ferry АШ 
N: - 
5. 


ing, where., at about nine A.M.. the n 
ing operator was about to cast ol 
Chappaquiddick. 

"Hi!" Teddy called out enthus 
cally, and he, Gargan, and Mark 


hopped aboard. Once the ferry reale 
the other side. Teddy proceeded inm 


diately to a shack about a hundred 
Пот the dock and, using his c 
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card, made a series of long-distliet.«- 


calls from the pay phone inside. 
The morning was muggy and ck 
the sky a darkening gray. Shortly 


9:30. Teddy was standing оша 


shack where the pay phone was w 
man, a stranger, approached him. 
just arrived at the ferry landing by 
coming from the direction of the 
tage, from the direction ol the bridg 

“Senator,” said the man, whose 

'as Tony Bettencourt and who owr 
year-round home on Chappaquidc 
“do you know there's a girl found 
in your car?" 

Teddy simply stared at him. H 
not respond. 

"Do you need a ride down to 
bridge? Bettencourt asked. 

“Ко. Teddy replied. **P'm goin 
over to town.” 

Bettencourt was puzzled. The E 
town police chief had just dispat: 
him from the bridge to the lerry to a 
the arrival of the local medical exal 
er. The chief had been summone 
Chappaquiddick earlier that morninj 
a phone call reporting that two fis 
men had seen an overturned car 
merged in about six feet of water 
the narrow wooden bridge that led t« 
private beach. As soon as the chief 
determined that there was a body in 
the car, he'd summoned the medica 
aminer. He had also noted the nu 
on the license plate, and had the re 
tration traced. To his astontshment, 
chief quickly learned that plate 1,78 
had been issued to one Edward M. 
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e senator," sai Markham, “will ansi 


py, Room 2400, J.F. K. Вир 
(vernment Center, Boston 
jut now Teddy was telling. Betten 
irt he did not wish to go to the scene 
(the accident. He said he planned to 
Hm to Edgartown, and he went back 
he pay phone. As Bettencourt await- 
(Ше arrival of the medical examiner, 
| ferry made several of its four-minute 
[s back and forth across the channel. 
Fone trip from Edgartown, the ferry 
Mm ught over a hearse; on another, a tow 
“ek with winch and chain. 
mfeddy, Gargan, and Markham ob- 
ved this activity trom the immediate 
hnity of the pay phone. After one 
Nessing, at about 9:45 A.M., It occurred 
the ferry captain that Teddy still 
weht not know the full extent of what 
ҰР been discovered at the bridge. 
de approached the shack, but when 
у saw him coming he began to 
Ме away, behind several parked cars. 
MESenator, the ferry captain called 
("are you aware of the accident?" 
diMarkham, not Teddy, responded. 
mes, we just heard about и.“ The 
Main returned to the ferry to make 
dither trip to Edgartown, After a 
(4 whispered conversation, Teddy, 
‘gan, and Markham followed and 
il on board. 
fore the ferry even docked, Ted- 
0} jumped off and walked quickly 
iy. With Markham trailing behind, 
npwent directly to the Edgartown po- 
station. He said nothing about an 
ident involving his car, but asked 
щ о сег on duty if he might use a 
uf phone. Recognizing him and want- 
uf to treat him with appropriate defer- 
we and respect, she directed him to 
ng chief's office, from which he could 
ІМхе his calls mn privacy. 


ry Ä N | fir; | 
їйї the outer office, a jittery, almost T r A | қ STRESS LINES - 
i| rantic Paul Markham also asked for HIS | | Teddy at the 
{fhe use of a phone. The officer said 4 ГАЙ Diamond Ball at the 
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пле could use hers. He asked her to Plaza hotel in New York 
in January 1969, 


lee the calls for him. He made about | Jf the year his father died, 
ub calls altogether: several to Wash- SA J^ the year after 
Mon, one to New York, one to Penn- qe Bobby's assassination, 
Mania. and one within Massachusetts. ыу P , the year of .. 
Mrkham spoke in such a hushed tone ү, | وو‎ 7 
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"Ethel helped us so much, Mrs. Nopecine sa / 





ERAL RITES 
y, ir à conspicuous 
brace, and Joan, left, 
Hyannis Port to fly to 

' Jo Kopechne's funeral 
nnsyivania, and 

i later Joseph and Gwen 
chne, inset, leave 

wurch after the service. 
y, three of the 

room рісі — гот 
Busan Tannenbaum, 

“г Newberg, and 

ellen Lyons—in 

irtown for the inquest 
Mary Jo’s death. 































Clearly, if he’d made 12 calls, һе һай п! 





that the officer could not overhear what 
was sald. 

From inside the chief^s office, how- 
ever, Teddy's voice was louder. and she 
could hear several snippets of his vari- 
ous conversations. 

“Well, we'll have to notify her par- 
ents,’ he said to someone. 

Then, a few minutes later, in a very 
different tone of voice, "I have some 
sad news to tell you." 

Then, brusque and businesslike again, 
he issued explicit instructions about re- 
moving a body from the island. 

Meanwhile. from Chappaquiddick, 
the police chief was trying to call head- 
quarters to tell them they d better locate 
Teddy. He got through to the officer on 
duty and told her to send someone down 
to the ferry to find Teddy. 

"He's right here, Chief," she said. 
"And he wants to talk to you." Teddy 
took the phone. 

The chief, whose name was Domi- 
nick James Arena, said, "I'm afraid, 
Senator, | have some bad news. There's 
been another tragedy. Your car was in 
an accident over here and the young 
lady is dead." 

“I know,” Teddy said calmly. 

"Can you tell me, was there anybody 
else in the car?” 

"Yes," Teddy said. 

“Are they still in the water?"' 

"No, no," Teddy said. "Can I talk 
to you? Can l see you?” 

"Sure," said the chief. “Do you 
want to come over here?” 

"ld prefer," Teddy said, **for you 
to come over here. ' 

Sull wearing the bathing suit and 
T-shirt he'd worn when he dived into 
the Chappaquiddick water to see if 
there was a body in the car, the Edgar- 
town police chief hurried back to his 
station, where he found Teddy and 
Paul Markham in his private office, 
still using his phone. Teddy, in fact. 
was seated behind the chief's desk, in 
his chair. 

"Dm Jim Arena,’ he said. 

Instantly, Teddy switched on his most 
affable grin, stood immediately, shook 
Arena’s hand with a firm grip, and said, 
“Hello, Jim.” 
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Their roles sull seemed strangely out 
of sync, something that was apparently 
occurring to Teddy, for he stepped out 
from behind the desk and, gesturing 
graciously, motioned for Arena to seat 
himself behind it. 

"The Senator was in clean, dry 
clothes," Arena noted later in an account 
cited by Damore. ‘Poised, confident, 
and in control. Using my office and tele- 
phone. And Fm standing in a puddle of 
water in a state of confusion." 

The confusion quickly turned to shock 
when Teddy calmly informed him, “1 
was the driver.** Until then, Arena had 
assumed that the young woman—Rose- 
mary Keough of Washington, D.C., ac- 
cording to identification found in a 
handbag retrieved from the backseat of 
the submerged car—had been the driv- 
er. And, because Teddy had told him 
there were no other victims tn the water, 
that any other passengers had escaped. 

The chief, totally stunned by Teddy's 
matter-of-fact statement that he had been 
driving the car, said, **Do you happen to 
know where Rosemary Keough is from 
so we can notify her next of kin?" 

"lh isn’t Cricket Keough, Teddy 
said, using Rosemary Keough's nick- 
name. "It's Mary Jo Kopechne, and 
lve already notified her parents. ”’ 

Sull dripping, Arena picked up a 
pencil and pad and asked Teddy how 
the. victim's last name was spelled. 

`` T don't know," Teddy said. "T only 
know how to pronounce ц. 

From the side of the office, Markham 
impatiently interjected a comment. ''We 
can find out how to spell it later," he 
said. 

"What would you like for me to do? 
We must do what is right or we'll both 
be criticized for it," Teddy said. 

“Тһе first thing we have to do is to 
have a statement from you about what 
happened. `’ 

After a pause, Teddy said, `° Would it 
be all right if | wrote it out?” 

“That’s fine," Arena said, still eager 
to please. 

Teddy asked Arena if he could have 
some privacy and time ‘undisturbed, ` 
and Arena led him to an empty town 
office down the hall. 


Accompanied by Markham, Tey: 
He told Arenal 


entered the office. 
would appreciate it if the chief we 
return to Chappaquiddick to look : 
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his car. As if afraid the chicf had migd- 





the point, he added that he didn't 


the wrecker to tow the car right thro 
the center of town. *"The people wil 


be staring at it. They'll make a big t 
out of it." 

Riding the ferry back to Chappag 
dick, the chief found himself be 
dered by many aspects of what he'd 
learned. Most confusing was Ted 
physical appearance and demeanor. 
Arena would note later, **1 found it | 
to believe that the senator had been 
major automobile accident. His 
bore no traces of any marks. He n 


sat down or appeared in any kind: 


physical discomfort. If he had bee 


jured, or in shock, or confused, notlig 


of it lingered in our meeting, to my 
servation.’ 


n hour later, when Arena retu 
to headquarters from Chappaq 
dick, townspeople, tourists, 
journalists were gathered both 
side and inside the station. , 

Among the journalists was Jai 
Reston of The New York Times, 
not only was an Edgartown sumi 
resident of many years’ standing 
also had purchased a local newspaf 
The Vineyard Gazette, the year bef 

The chief asked everyone to plc 
wait outside. Then he walked di 
the corridor to the private of! 
he’d given Teddy to use. He 
Jack Crimmins standing outside 
as if on guard. As an ex-state tro 
er once assigned to Logan Airp 
Arena knew Crimmins to be Tedy 
chauffeur. 

Arena entered the office. Teddy 





pacing back and forth across the ro, 
obviously dictating a statement, wi, 


Paul Markham was writing down, 
vising as he went. 

Shortly after noon, unaccompa 
by Teddy, Markham entered the chis 
office with a statement in his «+ 
handwriting. Glancing at it, with 
cross-outs and rewritten passag 
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en in a state of shock and exhaustion. 





‘na could see he might have trouble 
aphering il. 

"Do you mind if 1 have this typed?" he 
Fi to Markham. 

fot at all, Markham said graciously. 
Phe statement was brief: 











Dn July 18. 1969, at approximately 
15 P.M. in Chappaquiddick, Martha's 
eyard, Massachusetts, | was driving my 
‘on Main Street on my way to get the 
y back to Edgartown. | was unfamiliar 
t the road and turned right onto Dike 
d. instead of bearing hard left on Main 
et. After proceeding for approximately 
-half mile on Dike Road I descended a 
and came upon a narrow bridge. The car 
t off the side of the bridge. There was 
passenger with me, one Miss Mary —, 
"mer secretary of my brother, Sen. Rob- 
<ennedy. The car turned over and sank 
the water and landed with the roof 
ing on the bottom. I attempted to open 
loor and the window of the car but have 
ecollection of how I got out of the car. I 
e to the surface and then repeatedly 
? down to the car in an attempt to see if 
passenger was still in the car. I was 
Viccessful in the attempt. [ was exhaust- 
nd in a state of shock. I recall walking 
< tọ where my friends were eating. 
re was a car parked in front of the 
age and I climbed into the back seat. | 
tasked for someone to bring me back to 
artown. | remember walking around for 
“riod of time and then going back to my 
m] room. When 1 fully realized what had 
v |»ened this morning, I immediately con- 
wed the police. ' 
efo 


d. chief returned to the private office 
drive Teddy a copy of the statement. 
Пу said it was fine. but he did not 
Sat it released to the press or public. 
k We're trying to get hold of Burke 
shall," he said. Markham explained 
m" Marshall was "a Kennedy-family 
ilf yer.” Even though the statement had 
n dictated in privacy to a licensed 
\Wssachusetts attorney—and a former 
ral prosecutor at that—Teddy said he 
whnot want it to become *‘ part of the rec- 
1, P^ until he'd cleared it with Marshall. 
‘Could you please hold it until Í talk 
um?" Teddy asked. 
АМагепа agreed. But he said he had a few 
б "stions of his own he wanted to ash, 
ih 2cially in regard to why Teddy had 
Шей so long to report the accident. 


At that point. Markham intervened 
“The senator,” he said, “will answer 
questions after he has consulted his at- 
torney. ` 

The chief did not press the point. But 
he asked if he could at least see Teddy's 
driver’s license. 

Teddy said he didn’t have it. `I can’t 
find my wallet.’’ he said. Now that he 
had delivered his statement, he seemed 
eager to leave the police station as 
quickly as possible. 

It was not, however, quite so simple, 
for two inspectors from the Registry of 
Motor Vehicles had now arrived. Charged 
with conducting an investigation into any 
accident involving a fatality. they had a 
number of questions for Teddy. 

Before they began, one of them read 
Teddy his Miranda rights from a printed 
card. Clearly, this was not just a friend- 
ly chat with good-natured Jim Arena їп 
his bathing suit. 

One of the inspectors asked for Ted- 
dy's license and for the registration of 
the Oldsmobile. The registration, Teddy 
said, was undoubtedly still in the car's 
glove compartment. As for the license. 
he didn't have it. This time, however, 
instead of invoking the misplaced wallet. 
he said, " Sometimes [ leave it in my car 
in Washington, because I own two cars. I 
will place a call for you immediately and 
see if I didn't leave it there.” 

From Arena’s office. with both inspec- 
tors present, Teddy called his Senate of- 
fice. Although it was a Saturday ın July, 
earlier phone calls had alerted his chief of 
staff, David Burke, to the fact that Teddy 
had encountered difficulty overnight and 
that it might be advisable to have senior 
aides manning their posts. 

He asked Burke to check his other car 
for his driver's license and also to ob- 
tain the correct spelling of Mary Jo Ko- 
pechne's name, as well as her address 
and date of birth. 

Having read Teddy's statement 
while Teddy spoke on the phone, one 
of the inspectors. holding It up. sald. ‘I 
would like to know about something.” 

All traces of cooperativeness van- 
ished immediately. 

“I have nothing more to say,” Teddy 
snapped. ''I have no comment.’ 


Markham, who was also present in 
the office, quickly interjected, "The 
senator will make a further statement af- 
ter he has contacted his lawyer.’ 

Then Markham stated that Teddy 
wished to return as quickly as possible 
to his Hyannis Port home. 

No one objected. One of the registry 
inspectors even volunteered to drive 
him to the Edgartown airfield. Chief 
Arena wanted to be even more helpful. 
When Markham asked about air-charter 
services that might fly the senator to 
Hyannis, the chief said he had a better 
idea. The chairman of the Edgartown 
board of selectmen was a great admirer 
of the Kennedy family and had already 
called headquarters to say he'd do any- 
thing he could to help. 

The chairman was also a licensed pilot 
with his own plane. Arena called him and 
asked him if he'd fly Teddy off the island 
as quickly as possible. He agreed imme- 
diately and said he'd meet Teddy at the 
airfield in a matter of minutes. 

Arena then helped Teddy sneak out 
of the police station through a rear en- 
trance so as not to have to face ques- 
tions from the press. The registry in- 
spector sped him to the airfield. 

He asked no questions, but he did re- 
call that in the car Teddy, unprompted, 
had repeated over and over, **Oh, my God, 
what has happened? What has happened?" 

The plane ride to Hyannis took only 
10 minutes. The sky had lowered, haze 
had crept in, rain was falling. As soon 
as the plane landed and wheeled to a 
halt, Teddy jumped from the passen- 
ger s-side door and ran to a car that had 
been sent to meet him. 

He disappeared immediately behind 
the fences of the Hyannis Port com- 
pound, soon to be joined by honorary 
Kennedys of all generations, come to 
have one last go at crisis management, 
to see if there was anything left of the 
legend that might be salvaged. 


hat evening, Teddy slowly 
climbed the stairs to his father’s 
bedroom. The old man was weak- 
ening quickly now. in these final 
months of the decade. How much frailer 
he looked, how much closer to death 
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than he had becn in November of 1963, 
when Teddy entered this room to try to 
tell him Jack was dead. 

After two major strokes, it was not 
clear how much his father understood. 
He had long since stopped even mak- 
ing his terrible, haunting sound of 
"Noooooo'!" He'd long since stopped 
knocking food off his tray or gesturing 
angrily on the rare occasions when Rose 
came into his line of sight. 

His sight, in fact, was failing, too. 
There was some question as to whether 
he'd go completely blind before he died. 

"Dad," Teddy said, according to 
Rita Dallas, a Kennedy-family nursc. 

His father opened his eyes in recog- 
nition. 

"Dad, l min some trouble.” 

He didn't know what to say next. 

This was worse, far worse, than talk- 
ing to the Kopechnes. And Teddy had 
never bcen very good with words unless 
someone else had written thcm for him. 

How much could the old man under- 
stand? How much could he bear? How 
much of the truth should Teddy tell him? 

"There's bcen an accident, Dad.'' He 
paused. He knew he had to say more. 

"You're going to hear all sorts of 
things about me. Terrible things...” 

His father reached out with the one 
hand he could still move and clasped 
Teddy’s. He placed Teddy's hand on 
his chest. He looked briefly at Teddy, 
then, still clasping the hand, turned his 
head toward the wall. 

Teddy could not tell him any more. 

` m sorry, Dad. lve done the best I 
can." Then he squeezed the old man's 
hand and left the room. It would be 
months before he returned. 


n Edgartown, three hours passed. 

Arena had heard nothing from Ted- 

dy. He`d agreed not to release Ted- 

dy's statement until the “Тату 
lawyer" had been contacted, but this 
was an agreement he was finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to live up to, as a 
growing press contingent, led by James 
Reston, demanded access to what was, 
after all, a matter of public record. 

By midafternoon, Arena felt he had 
no choice but to make the statement 
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public. For all he knew, it might be 
days before Teddy located his family at- 
torney. In the meantime, events were 
moving forward. The associate medical 
examiner, who'd gone to the scene, had 
announced a preliminary finding of death 
by drowning: the body had been taken to 
a funeral home; the car had been secreted 
inside a service station. The world was 
not going to stand still waiting for Teddy 
to track down Burke Marshall. 

And so, shortly after three P.M., Are- 
na stepped into the corridor outside his 
office and said, *‘Senator Kennedy has 
given me the following statement." He 
read it in its entirety from start to finish 
twice in order that the reporters could 
note the salicnt facts. 

He told the press that Teddy had been 
"coopcrativc."" Regarding the long de- 
lay in notifying police about the accident, 
Arena suggested that Teddy **must have 
been in a state of shock." 

Shortly after that, the attorney who 
served as part-time special prosecutor 
for Martha’s Vineyard whispered in 
Arena’s ear that it would be a good idea 
to stop talking. 

The chief was also informed that he 
had a phone call from Paul Markham. 
Telling the press he would have no fur- 
ther comment for the moment, he stepped 
back inside his office and took the call. 

Markham said they still hadn't locat- 
ed Burke Marshall but wanted the chief 
to know that they were trying, that it 
shouldn't be much longer. 

Marshall, however, had been contact- 
ed hours earlier and had, in fact, arrived 
at the Kennedy compound even before 
Teddy returned from Edgartown. 

Marshall, who had been Bobby’s most 
trusted legal adviser within the Justice 
Department and who was then serving 
as general counsel for IBM, saw a num- 
ber of potential problems with the state- 
ment, but recognized also that, having 
been given, it could not now be made to 
disappear. What was important was to 
delay the release as long as possible, as 
Marshall contacted lawyers better ac- 
quainted than he was with Massachu- 
setts criminal law and motor-vehicle 
codes. 

In the meantime, he ordered that nei- 
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ther Teddy himself nor anyone oth; 


staff, nor anyone who had been pr 
at the party—a party to which T 
had omitted any reference in his : 


ment—speak either publicly огрпу 


about any aspect of the accident. 
It was also arranged for Teddy 


quickly examined by the Kennedy- 


ily physician. A diagnosis of co 


sion, of some sort of damage tds 
head, would prove invaluable Тас 


explain the long dclay in reporting 
accident. 

Teddy had already expressed co 
with two aspects of thc incident th: 
first, appeared to others to be peri] 
al. He had emphasized that his 
ought not to be subjected to publi 
spection, and that the body of Mai 
Kopechne should be removed from 
tha's Vineyard as quickly as possib 

In fact, in his first phone call t 
vid Burke from the shack on the f 


paquiddick ferry dock, Teddy ha x 


structed his chief aide to contact 


Gifford, who was on nearby Nantugi 
and to tell Gifford to fly immediate], 


Martha's Vineyard. Gifford was gh 
twofold mission: to get Kopec 
body off the island and, until the: 
stay as close to it as possible. 
Another former aide to Bobby, 
liam vanden Heuvel, was assigne 
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task of traveling to New Jersey to die 


assistance to the dead woman's pali 


and to help them in their dealings 
the press. 

Gifford arrived at the Martha's 
yard funeral home even before T 
left the Edgartown police station. 
early afternoon, he and Joey Ga 
had arranged to have the five survi 
women from the party taken to 
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mainland, under strict instructions. 


to speak to anyone until further not 
At this early stage, it seemed to 


dy and to many of his advisers (Һа 


damage to his reputation might be n 
mal, even nonexistent. Played prop 
the tragic drowning of a Kennedy К 
ist at Chappaquiddick might eve 
woven into the fabric of the legend 

Clearly, they had a cooperative 
lice chief. As for the associate met 
examiner (Continued on page . 





[eddy repeated over and over, “Oh, my Cii 
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THE FAMILY 
COMPOUND 

Teddy at Hyannis Port 
one Month before 

the Chappaquiddick 
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The End of Camelat 


(Continued from page 208) who'd exam- 
ined the body, he would assure Gifford 
that ‘‘death by drowning`’ was the official 
finding and that the body could be em- 
balmed and flown to Pennsylvania for 
burial without delay—and without any au- 
topsy’s being conducted. 

What seemed most important now was 
to hold off the release of Teddy's state- 
ment until more thought could be given to 
the problem of minimizing its negative 
implications and filling its gaping holes. 

Arena, however, told Markham, “I'm 
sorry, I've already released it.” 

"Oh, Jesus!" Markham said. 

"Well, | had to. It’s been too long a 
period of time. What did you expect me to 
do with people beating on my door?” 

Markham hung up. 


till, the early press coverage was not 

bad. The Boston Globe, in particular, 
rose to the occasion, as it had been doing 
for so many years. Relegating the moon 
landing, which would occur later that day, 
to the bottom of page one, the Sunday 
paper published 10 separate stories about 
the accident, all of them sympathetic to 
Teddy. 

SENATOR WANDERS IN DAZE FOR HOURS 
was the headline over one, in which Ted- 
dy was described as ''the only surviving 
brother in a family pursued by tragedy." 
The story said Teddy had **narrowly es- 
caped. ..death when his car plunged into a 
pond on a sparsely inhabited island off the 
coast of Martha's Vineyard." Teddy, the 
Globe was pleased to report, was ''resting 
comfortably" at the family compound. 
The family physician was quoted as say- 
ing Teddy had been *'given a sedative to 
help relieve the pain," and had suffered 
“а slight concussion.” 

Yet another front-page story the same 
day was headlined TED FIRST TO CALL VIC- 
TIM’S FATHER, as if to accentuate his 
sense of compassion and his grace under 
pressure. 

From interviews with the victim’s father, 
however, there emerged two elements that 
would ultimately prove disadvantageous 
to the artificial reality Teddy and his ad- 
visers were attempting to create. 

At four P.M. Saturday, Mary Jo Ko- 
pechne's father said, ‘‘We still don’t have 
any real details of what happened. `` 

But hadn't Teddy given them a full re- 
port when he'd called from the police sta- 
tion that morning? a reporter asked. No, 
Teddy had said only, **Mary Jo was in an 
accident—an automobile accident. She 
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was returning to take a ferry back to the 
mainland when the accident occurred.’ 

Her mother had asked Teddy if she'd 
been killed. 

"Yes," he'd said. Then, after saying 
how sorry he was, he'd hung up. 

Teddy hadn't even said that he'd been 
the driver of the car. 

Mr. Kopechne said that of course he 
and his wife had been aware that Mary Jo 
and one of her Washington roommates 
had been planning a weekend trip to Mar- 
tha's Vineyard, "with a couple of girls 
from Ted Kennedy’s office.” 

He said, ` We assume that the girls 
went to the island to see a regatta with the 
senator, but we're not certain." Mrs. Ko- 
pechne added that while her daughter had 
never worked for Teddy "'he entertained 
them up there at Hyannis Port.’’ 

However gracefully this information 
was presented, it cast a new and disquiet- 
ing light upon events. Worse, an element 
had been added to the story. Girls from 
Washington, spending the regatta week- 
end with the senator. That could have an 
unpleasant ring to it. In his statement, 
Teddy had made no reference to girls up 
from Washington for the weekend, only 
of "walking back to where my friends 
were eating. `’ 

The Globe's first call to Teddy’s press 
secretary, Dick Drayne, in Washington, 
elicited only a "No comment."" But after 
hurried consultation with Hyannis Port, 
Drayne acknowledged the existence of a 
party. He was to stress, however, that it 
had had far more to do with remembering 
Bobby a year after his death than it had to 
do with Teddy. 

The story Drayne told the press on Sat- 
urday afternoon was that Mary Jo Ko- 
pechne had been one of eight women 
invited to a reunion of Bobby's campaign 
workers, the purpose of which had been to 
honor their supervisor, Dave Hackett. 

That Hackett himself, the guest of honor, 
apparently had not even been present at the 
party would remain just one among the 
many peculiar elements of Teddy's account 
that were to forever resist clarification. 

Another such element was the number of 
guests. Altogether, Drayne said, ‘‘at least 
20 people"' attended the reunion, including 
other Kennedy friends and sailing buffs. 
Drayne stressed that Teddy had made only 
a brief appearance at the reunion. 

“Теа сате by to thank the girls,” 
Drayne said. ** Then this one girl had to 
leave and they were trying to catch a fer- 
ry when the accident happened." He 
added that Joan had hoped to accompany 
her husband to the reunion and that had 
the accident not occurred she would 


have joined him in Edgartown the 
day. This was utterly untrue. 


O; Sunday, as Dun Gifford flew 


the embalmed body to Penns) 


nia, where Mary Jo Kopechne had 
born and where she would be Биг 
Bobby's widow, Ethel, gave a state 
to the press. 

‘Mary Jo was a sweet, wonderful gi 
Ethel said. **She worked for Bobby 
four years and was in the boiler room. 
phone room used for delegate counts] | 
ing the campaign. Only the great 
worked there and she was just terrific. 
often came out to the house, and she 
the one who stayed up all night ту 
Bobby's speech on Vietnam. She w: 
wonderful person. `` | 

Her own mother described Mary J 
the press as ‘‘a maiden lady.’’ The rea 


according to many of her friends, Ë 
somewhat different. Mary Jo Kope# 


had enjoyed a normal and active sul 
life in Washington, one that did not | 
clude romance. Just prior to the гей 
weekend, in fact, she'd ended a long | 


intense relationship with a Marine ofif 


stationed in Quantico, Virginia, and t 
like Teddy himself, was in a rather url 
tled emotional condition when she 
the trip to Martha’s Vineyard. 


A s for Teddy, the more the press s 























tinized his statement, (ће тоге р 


ed their questions to Chief Arena beca 
But the chief stood firm and resolute. 
Privately, however, the chief was g 
ing more mystified, both by the failu 
any representative of Teddy’s to cor 











him in regard to further questions 


might have and, the more he thou 
about it, by Teddy’s original statem 
For instance, the statement had not 

tioned any party. It was even more em 
rassing when he had to admit to 


. . . э е ө: | 
increasingly inquisitive and ever less 


spectful press that he still had no 
who, besides Teddy and the victim, | 


been at the party. Why was everyb# 


suddenly in hiding, he wondered, u 
there was something to hide? 


he answer was that there was so : 

to hide that behind the fences 
Hyannis Port neither the hastily assem| 
courtiers nor the fallen prince even k 
where to begin. 


Robert McNamara, then president 


the World Bank, flew in. Also arri\ 
were friends, family members, and fo 
aides, such as Ted Sorensen, Ric 
Goodwin, Le Moyne Billings, MiltGw 


man, Markham and Gargan, Teddy’s Й. 
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The End of Camelot 


man David Burke as well as his two clos- 
est friends in politics, John Culver and 
John Tunney, and of course Steve Smith, 
the master fixer, back from Spain. 

It was Smith, with his unerring instinct 
for spotting rot at the core, who was first to 
recognize the true scope of the calamity. He 
hired at least seven lawyers to advise and 
represent Teddy, including Edward Han- 
ify, a partner in the prestigious Boston firm 
Ropes & Gray. Outside of Washington, 
and certainly in Boston, no lawyer had 
stronger and deeper ties to the highest levels 
of the business and political establishments 
in Massachusetts than did Ed Hanify. 

To have Hanify and Burke Marshall 
working together on a motor-vehicle case 
was considered the equivalent of bringing 
in the Queen Elizabeth and the Queen 
Mary to tow Teddy’s car up out of the 
pond. But Steve Smith was taking no 
chances. 

Smith knew. before any of them—ex- 
cept perhaps Teddy himself—that the po- 
litical thing was over now. There would 
be no presidential run in 1972. It might 
take the well-massaged public a decade or 
more to recognize it, but Steve Smith 
knew by the last week of July 1969 that 
Teddy's future was already behind him. 

To one who later wondered why the 
prolonged silence that so badly tarnished 
Teddy's image had been permitted to con- 
tinue, Smith bluntly explained the simple 
fact of life that governed the behavior of 
all those behind the compound fences dur- 
ing that time: ``Our prime concern,`` he 
said, ``was whether the guy survived the 
thing. Whether or not he rode out the still- 
possible charge of manslaughter.”’ 


y Sunday, having had the opportunity 

to scrutinize Teddy’s brief statement, 
the press was bombarding Jim Arena with 
many legitimate questions, to which he 
did not know the answers. 

Most of the reporters had already been 
to Chappaquiddick. They'd driven the 
road. And they'd all come to the same, 
unavoidable conclusion: Teddy could not 
unknowingly have turned onto Dike Road. 

First, the paved road, which curved 
sharply left at that point, had a white 
line down the middle, and a light-re- 
flecting arrow on the side of the road 
clearly indicated the upcoming curve. In 
addition, the road was banked in the di- 
rection of the curve, so that, upon leav- 
ing it, a driver not only went suddenly 
from a surface of smooth pavement to a 
rough washboard of dirt and rock but also 
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dropped about six inches in the process. 
No one whose destination was the ferry 
could possibly have made that mistake. 
Teddy had known the name of Dike Road 
well enough to include it in the brief report 
he and Markham prepared. He also knew that 
bumpy, narrow Dike Road led not to the 
Edgartown ferry but to only one place: the 
bridge that crossed Poucha Pond and brought 
one to the deserted private beach he'd visit- 
ed earlier that day. The implication was 
unmistakable: Teddy had been taking Mary 
Jo to the beach, not to the ferry. 
Moreover, a house stood at the side of 
the road just before it reached the bridge. 
It was to this house, rented for the sum- 
mer by a family from Pennsylvania, that 





ary Jo 
Kopechne’s blood- 
alcohol 
level at the time 
of death was 
remarkably high: 
09 percent. 


the two fishermen had gone on Saturday 
morning when they'd first noticed the 
overturned car in the water. It was to this 
house that Chief Arena had gone to bor- 
row a bathing suit when he'd arrived at 
the scene. And it was from this house that 
he'd called the police station an hour later 
in an attempt to find Teddy. 

The woman whose family occupied the 
house had told Arena that she'd heard a 
car go by "faster than usual’ at about 
midnight the night of the accident. But it 
was not that comment on which the press 
initially focused. It was the presence of 
the house itself. The occupants stated with 
certainty that lights were on until well af- 
ter midnight. Yet Teddy, seeking help for 
a girl who was quite possibly still alive in 
his submerged automobile, had walked 
right past this house and had continued, 
"exhausted and in a state of shock," for 
another 1.2 milésmimmmil he reached the 
cottage where "friends were eating.” 





There were, in fact, three oc@ 
houses Teddy would have had to 
past before reaching the cottage v 
the party was taking place. His faih: 
stop at any of these raised serious di 
as to whether seeking help for Ma 
Kopechne was at the top of his li 
priorities. 


hen, on Sunday, reporters spoke 
Chappaquiddick resident named 
topher Look. A deputy sheriff and fud 
salesman, he also worked part-time 
special police officer at private event 
On the night of the accident he'd 
the peace at the Edgartown Yacht C 
regatta dance from 8 P.M. until 12:3 
club employee took him across the 


nel in the club's launch after the dae 


Look’s car was parked at the dock. 
As he drove home, at about 12:40 
Saturday, he saw the headlights of 


coming toward him. He slowed to af, 


a complete halt, and a dark sedan r 
past him. *"There was a man driving, 
said. “a woman in the front seat ап 
ther another person or some clothing. 
the backseat—what appeared to be a 
ow of some kind.” 

As soon as it passed him, the s 
swung off the paved road and onto a 
row dirt track that led nowhere. Loc 
it was referred to as Cemetery Road. 

As if realizing he’d made a mistake 
driver of the sedan began to back o 
ward the paved road. Thinking thai 
occupants might be lost or in need 
rections, Look got ош ов his car 
walked toward the sedan. 

He was within 10 yards of it wher 
car, which had paused, backed up fart 
He was close enough to 1t now that y 
the car was In reverse gear its taill 
clearly illuminated him. He still Һа 
his police officer’s uniform, which 
worn at the dance. 

Before he could get any closer, 
driver switched to forward gear and, | 
ing a trail of dust, took off down 
Road, toward the bridge. Look had 
close enough to see that the license I 
had the letter L on it and that both the 
and last digits after the L were 7s. 

Не got back in his car and resumes 
drive home. But only about a hun 
yards from the intersection he came | 
another curious scene. A man and 
women were dancing down the middl 
the road ın what Look described to 
more as ‘like a conga line.” Since | 
were headed in his direction, he sto 
to ask if they’d like a ride. 

“Shove off, buddy,’ shouted the t 
of the two women. ``We re not picku 
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Though Christopher Look, of course, did 
not know it, this blithe young spirit was 
another of the Kennedy ‘workers who were 
attending the Chappaquiddick party. 

His phone rang early the next morning. 
He was told there was a car underwater by 
Dike Bridge and it appeared to contain the 
body of a woman. 

Hurrying to the scene, Look was pres- 
ent with Chief Arena when the car was 
dragged up from the pond. 

“That's the same car I saw last night,’ 
he remarked. 


s the press pieced it together on Sun- 

day, Look’s story created a problem 
for Teddy. In the statement he and Mark- 
ham had written and given to Arena, Ted- 
dy said the accident had occurred at 
“approximately 11:15.” 

Now not only had a woman who lived 
in the house by the bridge reported the 
sound of a car speeding toward the bridge 
at about midnight, but Christopher Look. 
a trained sheriff's deputy, was recounting 
in detail his encounter with Teddy’s car an 
hour and a half after Teddy said the acci- 
dent occurred. And there could be no 
doubt about the validity of Look’s time 
estimate. He hadn't left the yacht club un- 
til 12:30, and he'd arrived home at | A.M. 

Look's story put Teddy in a distinctly 
less favorable light. He had been on a 
road leading away from, not toward, the 
ferry, and the last ferry, as anyone who'd 
spent any time on Chappaquiddick knew 
well, departed at midnight. 

Perhaps the most severe public-relations 
blow Teddy sustained on Sunday came 
from the scuba diver who had extricated the 
body from the car. **She was in what I call a 
very conscious position,”” the diver told 
reporters, meaning she’d been alive and 
functional after the car had entered the wa- 
ter, roof first. **Her head was at the tloor- 
boards, where the last bit of air would have 
been. It seems likely she was holding her- 
self into a pocket of air to breathe.’ 

How long might she have lived ın that 
aır bubble? the diver was asked. 

He couldn't say, although he`d read of 
cases where people had survived in simi- 
lar situations for up to five hours. Had he 
been called soon after the accident, he 
added, ‘‘there was a good chance the girl 
could have been saved.” 


hat Sunday. at 4:17 P.M., as the lu- 
nar-landing module touched down 
on a section of the moon’s surface 
known as the Sea of Tranquillity, doz- 
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ens of reporters clustered outside the 
Hyannis Port compound, where Teddy 
was huddling with lawyers and other 
advisers. 

Earlier, as part of their moon-landing 
coverage, all three television networks 
had taped interviews in which Teddy re- 
called'Jack's commitment to the dream of 
putting a man on the moon, and spoke 
movingly of what a wonderful tribute this 
was to Jack's spirit of adventure and de- 
termination and of how much Jack would 
have loved to see this day. 

But with the news—and lack of news— 
coming from Martha’s Vineyard and Hy- 
annis Port, both CBS and NBC decided 
that Teddy’s appearance in such a role 
would not be appropriate under the cur- 
rent, murky circumstances. 

And so he lost his last chance for even 
reflected glory. 


А: 10:56 P.M. Sunday, Neil Arm- 
strong set foot on the surface of 
the moon. 

The next morning, Chief Arena did the 
bare minimum required by law, filing a 
complaint in Edgartown District Court 
charging Teddy with *'leaving the scene 
of an accident without negligence in- 
volved.” The special prosecutor, in his 
report, emphasized that Teddy had been 
driving **with extreme caution”” at the 
time of the accident. 

It struck some observers that there was 
slim basis for either of these assertions. 
As to the driving, measurements taken by 
registry inspectors when the car was still 
in the water showed that it had landed up- 
side down and backward, having catapult- 
ed more than 23 feet forward and 5 feet 
sideways after leaving the right side of the 
bridge. As the diver who retrieved the 
body said, "The car must have been go- 
ing at a pretty good clip to land almost in 
the middle of the channel. '' 

The bridge, in fact, was such an obvi- 
ous traffic hazard that no one had ever 
driven off it before, because ‘‘extreme 
caution"" was always used when crossing 
it. Only someone whose judgment was se- 
riously impaired would have approached 
Dike Bridge with such an astonishing 
lack of caution that he would plunge off 
the side. 

As to negligence, the question of how 
and where and with whom Teddy had 
spent the hours between the accident 
and the reporting of it was simply not 
addressed in his statement, which, thus 
far, was the only public document in 
the case. 

Emerging from the courthouse, Arena 
found himself facing his most hostile 
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questioning yet. Many reporters th 
the fix was already in. 

Asked about the possibility that alc 
had been a factor, Arena said, ‘‘] dig 
ask that question of the senator. . . Fi 
not pursuing that line at all.” 

Also reluctant to talk, but блар 
sponding to increasingly pointed Ki 
tions as to his competence, was the зе, 
ciate medical examiner. After lookitg _ 
the body of Mary Jo Kopechne fork 
than five minutes, never fully undrejm 11 
it, never turning it over from {той 
back, he had pronounced *'death by йг! 
ing’’ and had said no autopsy woulß к; 
required. и, 

“lt was an open-and-shut thing,’ th | 
associate medical examiner said with 
irritation. `A clear case of deat 
drowning. There were no_ bruises} 
marks, no kinds of injuries. No nothit 

Had he determined a time of death 
was asked. 

"No. I m no pathologist.”’ 

In his previous 15 years of ser 
the associate medical examiner ha 
sued a death-by-drowning ruling 
six times, suggesting that this was 
cause of death with which he had 
mate familiarity. 
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hile the Globe remained symp 

ic and other major news o 
were at least not openly judgment: 
whiff of what was to come blew do 
Monday from the conservative Mani 
ter (New Hampshire) Union Leader. | 

Calling on Teddy to resign from 
Senate immediately, the publisher, 
liam Loeb, directed a series of quest 
at Teddy which were precisely the q 
tions the rest of the press would have 
to direct at him. 

“How is it that you, a married 
were driving a young former secreta 
your brother Robert around the cour 
side between midnight and one o'c 
Saturday morning?" 

"Where was Mrs. Joan Kennedy?’ 

"Had you been drinking and was 
the reason why you drove off the road 
(һе ропа?” 

‘Isn't it odd, Senator, that in your ¢ 
you didn’t think to call the police o 
fire department to see if the girl’s 
could still be saved?”’ 

"What was the mental conditio 
your friends that, when they saw yo 
soaking wet clothes, they didn't ask 
happened, didn't ask where your com 
ion was and didn't immediately call 
police?" 

“It wasn't until after nine the 
morning, eight hours after the accid 
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that you reported it to the police. In 
the meanwhile the poor girl was down at 
the bottom of the pond. Didn't this con- 
cern you?" 

"Senator, do you really think. vou are 
really fit to sit in the United States Sen- 
ate? Don't you think you ought to resign 
immediately?’ 

By Monday night, more than 48 hours 
after Teddy had secluded himself behind 
the compound fences, the silence from 
Hyannis Port was deafening. But very few 
of the many advisers present knew enough 
of the facts to offer sensible advice. And 
that was apparently the way Teddy want- 
ed it. Steve Smith had determined that Ed- 
ward Hanify, who seemed by tempera- 
ment, experience, and personal connec- 
tions better suited to the task than cvcn 
Burke Marshall, would direct the legal 
dcfense. 

From the start, Kennedy’s people un- 
derstood that the Kopechne parents would 
play a crucial role in determining the ex- 
tent of the legal consequences Teddy 
would ultimately face. 

If they blamed him, if they clamored 
for vengeance—or even justice—there 
would be no end to the trouble they could 
cause. Somehow, they had to be made to 
feel that Teddy was a victim, too. They 
had to be persuaded that his grief, suffer- 
ing, and sense of loss were almost as great 
as their own. 

Teddy. in his first phone call to 
the family, had done nothing to help 
his own cause. And so, on Sunday, it 
was Joan's turn to call them. In the 
event of suggestive speculation in the 
press, any call from Joan would reas- 
sure them about the essential innocence 
of Teddy's brief encounter with their 
daughter. 

Then, after Joan, Ethel had called 
them. Bobby's widow. It was Bobby 
whom Mary Jo had worshiped. The Ko- 
pechnes needed to hear from Bobby's 
widow. They didn't only need to read 
her public statement that Mary Jo had 
been one of the "'great ones''—secre- 
tarywise—they needed to hear Ethel's 
own voice assuring them of the high es- 
teem in which her late husband had held 
their beloved daughter. 

Joan was fine. ‘It was a sympathy 
call," Mrs. Kopechne said later. **Noth- 
ing was explained, and we didn't expect 
[anything] to be explained." But Ethel 
was truly magnificent. 

“Ethel tried to help us so much,’ Mrs. 
Kopechne said. ''She talked about faith 
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and how it could help us... . Ethel said, 
‘We will be at the funeral." `` 

On Monday, Teddy called a second 
ume. His first conversation had been so 
abrupt, so fragmentary, so unsatisfactory 
that it had actually created a bad taste. He 
still did not tell them anything about what 
had happened, how Mary Jo had actually 
come to die, but he put on a great display 
of emotion. At one point, he muttered that 
he wished that it ‘had been me, and not 
Mary Jo. 

``] sull couldn't understand him,`` Jo- 
seph Kopechne said later. **I could see he 
was trying to tell us about the accident,’ 
but **he was still sobbing, was still so bro- 
ken up he still couldn't talk.” 


P then, on Tuesday, Teddy made 
the gesture he had to make. In the 
company of Joan, Ethel, John Tunney, 
John Culver. and Joey Gargan, he at- 
tended Mary Jo's funeral in the north- 
eastern-Pennsylvania coal town where 
she'd been born. 

He looked wretched. His face was 
ashen and lifeless. He seemed almost 
blind with fatigue, as 1f he'd not slept a 
minute since going into seclusion at 
Hyannis Port. 

What attracted the most attention, how- 
ever, was the fact that he was wearing an 
orthopedic neck brace. This came as a 
surprise, since even his own doctor had 
not initially mentioned. Teddy's having 
suffered a neck injury in the accident. But 
it made for effective television and photo- 
graphs. Mary Jo was not the only victim, 
the neck brace implied. Teddy was a vic- 
tim, too. 

The day was sultry and oppressively 
gray. The air both inside and outside the 
church was rank and humid. Before the 
Mass, Teddy, Ethel, and Joan, joined by 
William vanden Heuvel, met briefly with 
the Kopechnes in the rectory adjacent to 
the church. 

Outside the church, Kennedy aides cir- 
culated among the press, emphasizing two 
points: that the neck brace was a medical 
necessity, and that Teddy had insisted on 
coming, despite doctor's orders to the 
contrary. 

[n the rectory, Teddy seemed almost in- 
coherent, making no more sense than he 
had over the phone. He was obviously a 
man in great distress, and with less self- 
control than Mary Jo’s father. 

At the Mass, Teddy received Holy 
Communion. Dun Gifford and Dave Hack- 
ett acted as pallbearers. 

Seven hundred people had crammed 
into a church whose seating capacity was 
only 500. Among them were the five fe- 





male survivors of the party. The heat 
humidity were almost unbearable. A we 
an fainted. Almost everyone present ld, 
come simply to get a glimpse of Ted) |)” 
for the Kopechnes had moved out of í 

area more than a quarter-century bef г, 
and few in attendance had even heard. 
Mary Jo, much less known her. 

As Teddy emerged from the chur 
a buzz swept through hundreds m 
onlookers gathered outside under 
dark gray sky. Women shouted, 
hundreds of cameras began to click! 
multaneously. 

It might have seemed crass, and e 
disrespectful to the young woman wh 
body lay inside the coffin, but later 
Kopechne would say, with consider 
insight, “I could understand the pec 
and the crowds outside hanging on M 
fences. This is the hard core of the mj 
district. These people have never b 
distracted before. The Kennedys w 
coming, and that’s a big thing. I un | 
stand that. Nothing that big has happe® 
around here sınce 34 settlers were kil 
by the Indians, and that was before 
Revolutionary War.’ 
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db dozen news reporters were 
ing at the Hyannis airfield when T 
dy returned in the early afternoon. T 
all had the same question: When wag 
there be a public statement? 

“I will make one at an арргорг 
time," Teddy said, speaking to the pi 
for the first time since the car had g 
into the water. **And I don't think thi 
an appropriate time.” 

Liz Trotta, a particularly forceful 
porter from NBC, pursued him close 
microphone in hand. **There has b 
some question,’ she sald, ‘as to 
effect this will have on your polit 
Career ` 

That stopped him cold. He spun to 
her, obviously angry. “I have just c€ 
from the funeral of a very lovely girl,’ 
snapped, ''and this is not the appropri 
time! I am not going to have any off 
comment to make.”’ | 

ith each passing hour of sile 

from the compound, however, 
dia fever spiked higher. Newsweek 
the first national publication to actuall' 
on the attack. The magazine said # 
"handsome, high-riding Teddy Kenn: 
37, faced criminal charges in the acc 
tal death of a pretty blonde party com 
ion—and quite possibly the end o 
political career that could have taken ! 
to the White House.” The magazine 
stressed that even days after the acci: 
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The End of Camelot 


“по опе was saying who was at Ше раг- 
ty besides Teddy and Mary Jo.’ 

Faced with this sort of publicity, Ted- 
dy’s advisers decided that a female guest 
who had attended the party should speak 
to the press. They chose Esther Newberg, 
who, in later years, would become a prom- 
inent New York literary agent. 

From her suburban Washington home, 
Newberg granted a series of newspaper 
interviews. She emphasized that the **par- 
ty’’ had been scarcely that—more a qui- 
et, reflective gathering of people who'd 
shared the unique experience of working 
closely with Bobby. She also confirmed 
the few specific facts contained in Ted- 
dy’s statement. 

Her description, however, was contra- 
dicted by the nearest neighbor, who lived a 
hundred yards away from the cottage and 
who said, "They were damned loud." And 
they apparently hadn't quit early, either. 
"By one o'clock," this neighbor said, 71 
was pretty well damn fed up with the whole 
thing. It was a damn farce at that hour of the 
morning. lf they had kept it up any longer. | 
would have called the police.’ 

What emerged us most newsworthy from 
the Newbcrg interviews, however, was her 
statement that none of the five women rc- 
maining at the cottage after Teddy and 
Mary Jo left realized until the next morning 
that anything untoward had happened. 

“Noone was sitting around watching the 
clock,’ she sald. **At some point, I guess 
we wondered where Mary Jo was and de- 
cided she had been lucky enough to make 
the ferry. We just assumed the senator was 
exhausted and had gone back to his hotel in 
Edgartown. No one had expected him to 
stay. No one was worried or concerned. `` 

Not even when ‘‘sometime between 
10:30 P.M. and | A.M.” Joey Gargan and 
Paul Markham also left the party, their 
purpose and destination unknown. 

Newberg said that neither she nor any 
of the other women found it strange that 
of the 12 people she said had first gath- 
ered 4 had vanished into the night, leaving 
the 5 women with no access to the ferry 
back to Edgariown, which meant they'd 
have to spend the night in the cramped, 
smoky, hot two-bedroom cottage in the 
company of the disagreeable Jack Crim- 
mins and two Massachusetts political 
aides to Teddy, Charles Tretter and Ray 
LaRosa, whom they scarcely knew. 

Apparently without any curiosity about 
the circumstances, Esther Newberg and 
her friends scrunched together on couches 
and the floor and settled in for the night. 
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Even more peculiar was her description 
of the next morning. Upon awakening, 
she'd discovered that the cottage was 
empty except for herself and the two Ly- 
ons sisters. Everyone else had apparently 
left for the ferry without saying good-bye. 

So at some point—she didn't really 
know when, because her **Mickey Mouse’ 
watch was broken—she and the Lyons sis- 
ters began the three-mile walk to the ferry 
dock. Along the way they were met by Joe y 
Gargan, who told them something terrible 
had happened. **He told us about the acci- 
dent. He said Senator Kennedy, was all 
right. but that Mary Jo had not been 
found." Later, he called them at the Ka- 
tama Shores motel to say that Mary Jo's 





ad 
the diver been 
called soon after the 
accident, 
"there was a good 
chance the 
girl could have 
been saved.” 
— 


body had been found. She had drowned. 

The remaining women had left the is- 
land ‘‘rather quickly.” but she saw noth- 
ing strange about this either. After all, 
with Mary Jo dead and the party over, 
““what else would you do”?”” 

Somehow, this was not coming out 
quite the way she or Teddy's aides had 


hoped. "Nobody's trying to hide any- 
thing," she insisted. "First, Mary Jo is 


dead and there isn't anything we can do 
about it. Second, I know inside that Sena- 
tor Kennedy tried to save her.”’ 

As for drinking, there had been, ''at 
most. one or two drinks apiece.... It 
was a Steak party.... There was talk 
about the weather and other things that 
friends talk about when they get togeth- 
er. It was a fun party.” 

As Esther Newberg described her ver- 
sion of events over four days of newspaper 






interviews, It sounded less and less like) 
each time. It also sounded less andis? 
plausible. So she suddenly stopped ik 
ing, and that’s the way it has ауе 
almost 25 years. 


eddy’s continued silence not only/a 
batfling but also had come to sug 
to many that the true story was far w 
than his original, superficial written st 
ment had implied. , 

The New York Times printed a 9 
headlined DEMOCRATS URGE KENNED ) 
SPEAK. with a subhead that said, 
Anonymous Interviews, They See Pi 
cal Peril.’ 

The first paragraph said, ““Тһеге | 
widely held belief among Democ ü 
leaders that unless Senator Edward} 
Kennedy answers all questions aboutli 
fatal accident in which he was invogt 
last weekend, he will raise ineradichk 
doubts about his qualifications for {it 
Presidency. `” , 

An Evans and Novak column quotl 
"pro-Kennedy congressman'' as say | 
"With every hour that passes, the situd 
becomes more ominous.” The colum 
also raised what was, from Teddy's ри 
of view, the most sensitive and potent 
dangerous point of all: the lack of ап 
topsy. “The lack of an autopsy for NS 
Kopechne and the apparent lack of a t 
ough investigation of possible negligi 
by Kennedy point to favored treatm 
Politically, this could be as damagin 
the events themselves.” 

Even The Boston Globe, in a Thur 
editorial, called on Teddy (о так 
prompt and complete public statemi 
While recognizing that **he has suff 
so grievously in recent years,’ and 
"there is a limit to the amount of suffe 
any human being can bear," the edit 
argued that the ever growing list of q 
tions could no longer go unanswered. 

What would an autopsy have reveal 
That Mary Jo had engaged in sexual 1 
course shortly before drowning? Sincg 
most everyone following the case alre 
assumed that Teddy had at least plan 
to have sex on the beach with Mary 
how much worse would it have been 1 
autopsy had disclosed that such an act 
already been consummated? 

It was not the presumption of fo 
tion that was damaging Teddy so sev 
ly; it was the implication that he 
callously left a young female compai 
underwater to drown while he sought 
to cover up his involvement with her. 
haps he feared that an autopsy would l 
established this as fact. 

One thing seems clear. If either Te 
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“he End of Camelot 





‘is legal advisers lelt an autopsy would 
Те been to his benefit, they would have 
jy isted that one be performed. 


—n any event, it was assumed that with 
the interment of Mary Jo's body in the 
| Ку soil of northeastern Pennsylvania 
| autopsy issue had been disposed ol. 
It on the morning of Thursday, July 24, 
chief medical examiner issued a 
*tement in which he said his assistant 
II erred by not ordering an autopsy im- 
i diately. 
[he chief medical examiner had not been 
! rking the morning the body was found. 
1e had been, he now made clear, mat- 
; would have taken a different course. 
ге was no conclusive evidence of 
th by drowning, he said. "We don't 
yw if the girl died of a heart attack, 
Же, ог from drowning.”’ 
The next blow Teddy suffered that day 
ne when the associate medical examin- 
still being hounded by the press in re- 
d to his failure to order an autopsy, 
'mpted to mollify reporters by releasing 
results of the test for Mary Jo Ko- 
hne's blood-alcohol level at the time 
Mi death. 
M Given Esther Newberg's repeated claims 
t there had been little consumption of 
ohol at the party, and given the Kenne- 
‘Staffs attempts to portray Mary Jo as a 
Ztual teetotaler, the figure was remark- 
y high: .09 percent. 
The state-police chemist who had con- 
sted the test explained what it meant: 
in this particular case, the figure means 
yerson weighing’ [10 pounds or there- 
guts has an alcohol intake of about 3.75 
`5 ounces of 80- to 90-proof liquor— 
it’s up to five drinks within one hour 
or to death. More if you measure over a 
iger period, since alcohol diminishes in 
: bloodstream with the passage of time.’ 
Today, a person is judged to be legally 
oxicated and unfit to operate a motor 
aicle in most states when the blood-al- 
nol level reaches .IO percent. In Cana- 
and in many European countries, the 
ndard is stricter: .08 percent. 
If nothing else, the blood-alcohol figure 
mediately fueled press speculation that 
ddy and Mary Jo had been heading for 
tryst on the beach when—no doubt 
nk himself—he'd driven the car of! the 
dge. 
When this was reported to the Ko- 
chnes, Mary Jo’s mother reacted with 
edictable and natural distress. Mary Jo 
d been a good girl. She was no tramp. 
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Under no circumstances, no matter what 
her blood-alcohol level, would she lave 
engaged in sexual intercourse with a mar- 
ried man, even if he was a Kennedy. Of 
this, Mary Jo’s mother was absolutely 
certain. 

It also seemed obvious that she was 
growing increasimgly troubled by Teddy's 
silence. lm waiting for him to discuss his 
part publicly,” Mrs. Kopechne said. "There 
are a few things that happened that haven't 
been cleared up to the public yet.’ 

But so certain was she of her daughter's 
virtue, she said to reporters, that if it 
would take exhumation and an autopsy to 
clear Mary Jo’s name, then she and her 
husband would not just permit it but might 
well insist upon it, even il the district at- 
torney did not. 

"I know there are a lot of sick people in 
the world. ... If we can't clear up all the 
little snide remarks and everything, | would 
have an autopsy performed—if that’s the 
only way I can clear my daughter.” 

With this shift in the Kopechnes' atti- 
tude, Hanify and Smith came to recognize 
that the risk of saying nothing now out- 
weighed the considerable risk of making a 
public statement, which would only raise 
more questions than it answered. 

The situation was quickly spinning out 
of the control of both the legal and the 
political advisers. A quick change of tac- 
tics was required. Arrangements were hast- 
ily made for Teddy to appear at the 
Edgartown courthouse the following morn- 
ing and plead guilty to the single charge 
Arena had filed: that of leaving the scene 
of a motor-vehicle accident. 


ГБ wearing a blue suit and dark 
tie and looking, as described by 
Time, “‘like a ruined man,’ entered the 
courtroom with head bowed and quickly 
took a seat at the defendant's table. El- 
bows on the table, he rested his chin on 
clasped hands and stared straight down 
at the floor. 

The judge took his seat, and the clerk 
called, *‘Commonwealth versus Edward 
M. Kennedy.” He then read: **This com- 
plaint charges that Edward M. Kennedy 
of Boston, Massachusetts, on the 19th day 
of July 1969, at Edgartown, did operate a 
certain motor vehicle upon a public way 
in said Edgartown and did go away after 
knowingly causing injury to Mary Jo 
Kopechne without stopping and making 
known his name, residence, and the num- 
ber of his motor vehicle." 

. The clerk looked at Teddy and asked, 
“How do you plead? Guilty or not guilty?"' 

When Teddy first tried to speak, he 

could not. He was unable to utter a 


sound. He glanced quickly at the lawyer 
scated next to him, then tried again 

This time, in an awful, strangled whis- 
per, he sard, Guilty.” He swallowed, 
then said it again: "Guilty." 

Then he slumped down ın his chair, 
buried his lace in the open palin ol one 
hand, and closed his eyes. 

In another live minutes it was over. The 
judge, noting that Teddy “Һа already 
been and will continue to be punished far 
beyond anything this court can impose,”” 
said that "'the ends of justice would be 
satisfied by the imposition of the mini- 
mum jail sentence and the suspension of 
that sentence—assuming the defendant 
accepts the suspension. "' 

His lawyer spoke quickly. **The defen- 
dant will accept the suspension, Your 
Honor.'' He then nudged Teddy, indicat- 
ing that he should stand. 

Slowly and stiffly, Teddy got to his feet 
and faced the judge. 

“Edward M. Kennedy, the clerk said, 
"on the complaint the court has found you 
guilty and has sentenced you to serve two 
months in the house of correction at Barn- 
stable. Sentence is suspended." 


А: he left the courthouse, reporters 
were shouting questions so loudly 
that a number failed to hear the one state- 
ment Teddy made. 

“I have made my plea," he said, 
“апа I have asked for time on the tele- 
vision networks tonight to speak to 
the people of Massachusetts and the 
папоп.”, 

Then, with Steve Smith at his side and 
a trembling Joan clutching his sleeve, he 
followed the state policemen who opened 
a way through the crowd. A car stood at 
the curb. He got in. He did not look 
back. Smith and Joan joined him. The 
door closed. The car headed for the Mar- 
tha's Vineyard airport, where, despite 
the poor visibility, a chartered plane 
waited to fly him back to Hyannis Port, 
from where he would, that evening, de- 
liver perhaps the most wretched public 
address ever given by a prominent politi- 
cal figure. 
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e would deliver the speech from the 
library of his father’s house. In his 
distress, he was so much still a Kennedy 
child that he had chosen to speak not from 
his own home but from his parents’, from 
the house that had once echoed with the 
laughter of Joe junior, Jack and Bobby, 
and Teddy himself. 
All three networks broadcast the speech 
live at 7:30 that Friday night. Almost 
as many Americans were expected to 
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The End of Camelot 


watch as had seen Neil Armstrong take 
his first step on the moon. 

Teddy’s father was not among them. In 
his upstairs bedroom, the old man was en- 
ürely unaware of what was happening, 
not only speechless but also powerless 
now to exert any control whatever over 
this final episode in the destruction of the 
dynasty he had made it his life's work to 
create. His nurse reported that his televi- 
sion set had been kept off, as at the time 
of Jack's assassination. This was not a 
performance that Teddy wanted his father 
to witness. 

"My fellow citizens," he began, 71 
have requested this opportunity to talk to 
the people of Massachusetts about the trag- 
еду which happened last Friday evening.” 

While many of the advisers had contrib- 
uted concepts and language, the finished 
work was essentially a Ted Sorensen prod- 
uct and, as such, could be regarded as an 
ironic parallel to the stirring inaugural ad- 
dress he had written for Jack in those 
heady days when the myth had been just 
bursting into bloom. 

“This morning, | entered a plea of 
guilty to the charge of leaving the scene of 
an accident. Prior to my appearance in 
court it would have been improper for me 
to comment on these matters, but tonight I 
am free to tell you what happened and to 
say what it means to me. 

"On the weekend of July 18th, I was 
on Martha's Vineyard Island participating 
with my nephew Joe Kennedy, as for 30 
years my family has participated, in the 
annual Edgartown sailing regatta. Only 
reasons of health prevented my wife from 
accompanying me. 

“On Chappaquiddick Island, off Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, I attended on Friday eve- 
ning, July 18th, a cookout I had encour- 
aged and helped sponsor for a devoted 
group of Kennedy-campaign secretaries. 
When I left the party around 11:15 P.M. I 
was accompanied by one of these girls, 
Miss Mary Jo Kopechne. Mary Jo was 
one of the most devoted members of the 
staff of Senator Robert Kennedy. She 
worked for him for four years and was 
broken up over his death. For this reason 
and because she was such a gentle, kind, 
and idealistic person, all of us tried to help 
her feel that she still had a home with the 
Kennedy family. 

“There is no truth, no truth whatever. 
to the widely circulated suspicions of im- 
moral conduct that have been leveled at 
my behavior and hers regarding that eve- 
ning. There has never been a private rela- 
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uonship between us of any kind. I know 
of nothing in Mary Jo's conduct on that or 
any other occasion—the same 1s true of 
the other girls at that party—that would 
lend any substance to such ugly specula- 
tion about their character. Nor was I driv- 
ing under the influence of liquor. 

"Little over a mile away, the car that I 
was driving on an unlit road went off a 
narrow bridge which had no guardrails 
and was built on a left angle to the road. 
The car overturned т а deep pond and 
immediately filled with water. | remem- 
ber thinking as the cold water rushed in 
around my head that I was for certain 
drowning. Then water entered my lungs 
and I actually felt the sensation of drown- 
ing. But somehow I struggled to the sur- 
face alive. 

**] made immediate and repeated efforts 
to save Mary Jo by diving into the strong 
and murky current, but succeeded only in 
increasing. my state. of utter exhaustion 
and alarm. 

"My conduct and conversations during 
the next several hours, to the extent that I 
can remember them, make no sense to me 
at all. Although my doctors informed me 
that | suffered a cerebral concussion as 
well as shock, I do not seek to escape 
responsibility for my actions by placing 
the blame either in the physical, emotion- 
al trauma brought on by the accident or on 
anyone else. 

“I regard as indefensible the fact that I 
did not report the accident to the police 
immediately. Instead of looking directly 
for a telephone, after lying exhausted on 
the grass for an undetermined time, 1 
walked back to the cottage where the par- 
ty was being held and requested the help 
of two friends, my cousin Joseph Gargan 
and Paul Markham, and directed them to 
return immediately to the scene with me— 
this was sometime after midnight—in or- 
der to undertake a new effort to dive down 
and locate Miss Kopechne. Their strenu- 
ous efforts, undertaken at some risk to 
their own lives, also proved futile. 

'"* All kinds of scrambled thoughts—all 
of them confused, some of them irration- 
al, many of them which I cannot recall, 
and some of which I would not have seri- 
ously entertained under normal circum- 
stances—went through my mind during 
this period. They were reflected in the 
various inexplicable, inconsistent, and in- 
conclusive things | said and did—includ- 
ing such questions as whether the girl 
might still be alive somewhere out of that 
immediate area, whether some awful curse 
did actually hang over all the Kennedys, 
whether there was some justifiable rea- 
son for me to doubt what had happened 


and to delay my report, whether sone `. 
how the awful weight of this incredi® 
incident might in some way pass frg 
my shoulders. I was overcome, I § 
frank to say, by a jumble of emotion 

grief, fear, doubt, exhaustion, pai 
confusion, and shock. A 

“Instructing Gargan and Markham 4 
to alarm Mary Jo’s friends that nigh 
had them take me to the ferry crossi 
The ferry having shut down for the night 
| suddenly jumped into the water and Ë 
pulsively swam across, nearly drown! 
once again in the effort, and returned 
my hotel about two A.M. and collap 
in my room. I remember going out 
one point and saying something to 
room clerk. 

"|n the morning, with my mind sor 
what more lucid, | made an effort to ¢ 
a family legal adviser, Burke Marshi 
from a public telephone on the Chapin: 
quiddick side of the ferry, and then belks- 
edly reported the accident to the Martha 1:: 
Vineyard police. 

“Today, as | mentioned, I felt moi 
ly obligated to plead guilty to the chal 
of leaving the scene of an accident. 
words оп my part can possibly exp 
the terrible pain and suffering I feel o 
this tragic incident. This last week 
been an agonizing one for me, and 
the members of my family; and the gı 
we feel over the loss of a wonder 
friend will remain with us the rest! 
our lives. 

““These events—the publicity, innul 
do, and whispers which havé surroun 
them—and my admission of guilt 
morning raise the question in my mind 
whether my standing among the peo 
of my state has been so impaired thé 
should resign my seat in the Опи 
States Senate. 

“*If at any time the citizens of Mas] 
chusetts should lack confidence in t 
senator's character or his ability, 
or without justification, he could 
In my opinion, adequately perform | 
duties, and should not continue! 
office. 

“Тһе people of this state—the st 
which sent John Quincy Adams, Dat 
Webster, Charles Sumner, Henry Ca 
Lodge, and John Kennedy to the Uni 
States Senate—are entitled to repres: 
tation in that body by men who 
spire their utmost confidence. For t 
reason, | would understand full 
why some might think it right for m 
resign. 

““For me this will be a difficult decisf 
to make. It has been seven years since 
first election to the Senate. You ап 
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© many memories. Some ol them 
2 been glorious, some have been very 
The opportunity to work with you 
@ serve Massachusetts has made my lile 
thwhile. 
¿And so | ask you tonight, people 
Massachusetts, to think this through 
¡a me. In Facing this decision, | seek 
fr advice and opinion. In making it, 
ek your prayers. For this is a deci- 
IE that | will have linally to make on 
own.” 
Were, at the very end, Sorensen could 
wy resist quoting from Profiles in Cour- 
Ж the book he and others had ghost- 
uf ten for Jack. 
ue It has been written, ‘A man does 
|} the must—in spite of personal con- 
weiences, in spite of obstacles and dan- 
wf and pressures—and that is the basis 
sell human morality. Whatever may be 
uM sacrifices he faces if he follows his 
исепсе--Ше loss of his friends, his 
sine, his contentment, even the esteem 
is fellow man—each man must decide 
me limself the course he will follow. The 
hes of past courage cannot supply 
wage itself. For this, each man must 
уф into his own soul.’ 
job! pray that | can have the courage to 
е the right decision. Whatever 15 de- 
ni [d, whatever the future holds for me, I 
ef: that I shall be able to put this most 
iq nt tragedy behind me and make some 
fe COntribution to our state and man- 
‚ whether it be in public or private 
mud Thank you and good night.” 
ung 
ІП eaction was immediate and not favor- 
iin}-able. In a television commentary fol- 
rep ng the speech, NBC's John Chancel- 
{iif 20mpared Teddy's effort to Richard 
Ingon’s inlamous *'Checkers'' speech of 
!, in which, in an attempt to prevent 
\yeght Eisenhower from dropping him as 
s ilaning mate after he was charged with 
, Wacial impropriety, Nixon had invoked 
ii mage of his dog Checkers in appeal- 
m$ or public sympathy. 
wł Harper's magazine, David Halber- 
, Who'd been a great admirer of Bob- 
¿sfo said the talk was **of such cheapness 
pif bathos as to be a rejection of every- 
„С the Kennedys had stood for in can- 
Un and style. It was as if these men had 
тееп everything which made the Ken- 
jo PS distinctive in American politics 
ry simply told the youngest brother that 
i would get away with whatever he 
„med because he was a Kennedy in 
sachusetts. 
jot Ith his speech of July 25, Teddy had 
‚nepndered the last of the legacy. Even 
„ще, as Joey Gargan would admit 
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years later to author Leo Damore, ex 
cept lor Gargan's own role, “it was 
made up, all of at, including thoughts 
and emotions." 


n New Jersey that. night, Mary. Jo 

Kopechne’s mother read a briel note 
to the waiting press. It said, “Г ат 
satisfied with the Senator’s statement- 
and do hope he decides to stay on as 
Senator.” 

Her husband, however, seemed less 
pleased. He said he felt Teddy's expla- 
nation of the circumstances surrounding 
his daughter's death was **not enough.”” 
For the moment, he said, he did not 
think an autopsy would be **necessary,”” 





parish priests came 
to the house. 


They told us, 
‘Mary Jo is with God. 
Don't disturb 

her.’ ” 


but ıt was clear he had not yet fully re- 
solved the issue in his mind. 

Teddy must have felt he had to do 
more. He met privately with Richard 
Cardinal Cushing of Boston at the com- 
pound on the Sunday after his Friday- 
night speech. Normally, a visit from the 
cardinal was a major Kennedy public- 
relations event. And one would have 
thought that especially under these cir- 
cumstances—at a moment when Teddy’s 
future was so in doubt, at a time when his 
veracity, his judgment, his very character 
were being scrutinized as never before— 
he would have been particularly eager for 
a highly publicized appearance at the car- 
dinal's side, followed by a public state- 
ment from the cardinal praising Teddy for 
his courage and his unswerving faith. 

But the visit was intended to be secret. 
The cardinal, the Globe said, "slipped 
in unnoticed but was spotted by newsmen 
when he left nearby Hyannis Port by car 





about mdaftermoon Kennedy larnly 
spokesmen imade no announcement con 
cermng the cardinal's visit, amd the prel- 
ate himsell declined to discuss it with 
the press. “I have no comment, he 
told a reporter who contacted him by 
telephone. 

For years afterward, there were reports 
that Cardinal Cushing had traveled pri- 
vately to New Jersey to persuade the Ko- 
pechnes that ıt was their Christian duty to 
sec to it that no autopsy was ever per- 
formed, that such a procedure would be a 
desecration of their daughter’s body. 

In any event, ıt was only after the cardi- 
nal's most uncharacteristic private visit 
with Teddy that the Kopechnes said they 
had changed their minds about an autopsy 
and would oppose in court any attempt to 
have one authorized. 

Neither Kopechne acknowledged re- 
ceiving a personal visit from the cardinal, 
but Mrs. Kopechne did confirm that *'two 
parish priests came to the house. They 
told us, `Mary Jo is with God. She is at 
rest, and don’t disturb her.’ `’ 

It was never determined just who these 
two men were or who dispatched them on 
their mission, but apparently they did their 
job well, for Mrs. Kopechne said. '" We're 
following their advice,’’ and the parents’ 
new position would prove unshakable. 


S° that crisis—which Teddy, Hanify, 
and Smith seemed to have considered 
the greatest of all—had passed. What did 
not pass was the overwhelming wave of 
skepticism and, in some quarters, revul- 
sion with which Teddy’s television perfor- 
mance was being greeted. 

His office issued a statement on July 
30, which said, **Sen. Edward M. Kenne- 
dy 1s returning to Washington to resume 
his duties as United States Senator and as- 
sistant majority leader. He is grateful to 
the people of Massachusetts for their ex- 
pressions of confidence and expects to 
submit his record to them as a candidate 
for re-election in 1970. If re-elected, he 
will serve out his entire six-year term.’ 


n his first day back on the job, Teddy 
learned that District Attorney Ed- 
mund Dinis planned to reopen the case. 
Dinis said he would move on three fronts: 
first, he would impound Teddy's car for 
further examination by state-police techni- 
cians; second, he would conduct a formal 
inquest for the purpose of determining 
how Mary Jo Kopechne had died; and. 
third, he would seek a court order permit- 
ting exhumation of her body for purposes 
of autopsy. 
Only days later, syndicated columnist 








The End of Camelot 


Jack Anderson published an account of 
Chappaquiddick that disputed several key 
aspects of Teddy’s story and suggested 
that in the first hours after the accident 
Teddy had tried to persuade Joey Gargan 
to say that he had been driving the car. 
Anderson wrote that at the party Teddy 
"did his share of drinking," and that *'he 
invited pretty, young Mary Jo to join him 
for a midnight swim and they set out on a 
nocturnal adventure not uncommon on 
Martha’s Vineyard.’’ Gargan and Kenne- 
dy denied the report at the time, and An- 
derson later admitted to Damore that the 
account may have been based on **misin- 
formation’’ from Kennedy advisers. 


Lbs that summer came another as- 
sault. The Manchester Union Leader 
wrote that during the hours between the 
time Teddy claimed the accident had oc- 
curred and his first report of it to police 17 
long-distance phone calls were charged to 
his credit card. Five of them, said the pa- 
per, were made shortly before midnight 
from the Chappaquiddick cottage, the oth- 
er 12 from the Shiretown Inn. 

The New England Telephone Compa- 
ny, on whose board of directors Edward 
Hanify served, said legal restrictions pre- 
vented it from confirming or denying the 
reports or opening its records to outside 
inspection. (There are conflicting reports 
about the information contained in these 
records.) 

The implication was both obvious and 
dangerous: if Teddy and his aides had 
made 17 calls from shortly before mid- 
night to shortly after dawn, they had to 
have been trying to develop an acceptable 
cover story for Teddy, and were possibly 
even trying to arrange to spirit him off the 
island by private plane. 

Clearly, if he'd made 12 calls from 
the Shiretown Inn all through the night, 
he had not been in a state of shock and 
exhaustion; he had been scrambling to 
get himself out of the biggest trouble of 
his life. 


rr Pennsylvania, authorities said that in 
the absence of a request from the par- 
ents they would permit exhumation of 
Mary Jo Kopechne’s body only upon re- 
ceipt of a court order from Massachusetts. 
The district attorney’s request would not 
suffice. 

One of the many advantages to being a 
Kennedy in Massachusetts—even the last 
and most luckless of the legendary Kenne- 
dy brothers—was that one had access to 
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the sort of influential legal counselors 
who, more often than not, were able to 
decrease the likelihood that an unwanted 
court order would be issued. 

As they worked privately, Joe Ko- 
pechne, his spine stiffened considerably 
as a result of visits by clergymen and sup- 
portive members of Teddy’s staff such as 
Dun Gifford, announced, “Тпеу ге not 
going to disturb my daughter. There would 
be no purpose whatever in an autopsy. | 
will fight it to the end. ` 

Then, on the eve of the exhumation 
hearing in Pennsylvania, Mary Jo’s moth- 
er made her most anguished plea yet. ``] 
don t want my little girl's body dug up," 
she said. '*My tiny, lovely baby.’ 

In such a climate it did little good for 
the Massachusetts district attorney to ar- 
gue that an *' autopsy is part of the investi- 
gation. Without an autopsy, this matter 
will never be closed.”” 

His request was denied. **In the search 
for the truth,’’ the presiding judge wrote, 
"the sensitivities of loved ones and friends 
. . Should not be disregarded. ... We must 
be mindful that Joseph A. Kopechne and 
Gwen L. Kopechne, the parents of Mary 
Jo Kopechne, have indicated that they are 
unalterably opposed to exhumation and 
autopsy. Thus, it is incumbent that this 
court give weight to their objections. 
While their disapproval is not an absolute 
bar to an exhumation and autopsy, in view 
of the facts presented to this court, their 
objections are well taken.’ 

Teddy immediately issued a statement. 
**] realize how much it means to the Ko- 
pechne family,’’ he said. “Ilt increases 
their peace of mind, and | am grateful 
for that.”’ 

Later, amid rumors that the real sum 
was much higher, Teddy admitted that, in 
addition to whatever spiritual guidance he 
might have provided, through Cardinal 
Cushing or others, he had paid the Ko- 
pechnes more than $90,000. 


Be in Massachusetts, Edward Han- 
ify's request that the press be barred 
from the upcoming inquest into the death 
of Mary Jo was granted. The court further 
ruled that ‘‘the transcript of the Inquest 
... Shall be made available to the public 
...1f...the district attorney has filed with 
the Superior Court a written certificate 
that there will be no prosecution.’ 

There were no new revelations, and, 
despite a report by the judge who presided 
over the inquest Ша ““Кеппеду and Ko- 
pechne did not intend to return to Edgar- 
town at that time; that Kennedy did not 
intend to drive to the ferry slip and his 
turn onto Dike Road was intentional,’ 








and "that there is probable cause tok |: 
lieve that Edward M. Kennedy оре 
his motor vehicle negligently. . ‚апа @ 
such operation appears to have contra. 
ed to the death of Mary Jo Kopechi 
there was no recommendation for crin, 
prosecution. | 
Under Massachusetts law, the judge 
the basis of his findings, could have 
mediately issued a warrant for Teddy} 
rest. Clearly, Teddy was an indivi 
"whose unlawful act or negligence | 
pears to have contributed”” to the fat 2: 
under investigation. aH. 
But the law did not require the judg ~ 
issue such a warrant, and, with no wa. 
of explanation to anyone, then or evel 
chose not to. The day after releasing 
report, he retired from the bench and §, , 
er again spoke about Chappaquiddick 
There was no question but that Ed 
Hanify had earned whatever fee he 
mately charged the Kennedys. 
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“Y J 'he real thing now,” one of the „, 
visers closest to Teddy had @ 
soon after the televised address, **is w 
er the story is dead.’’ That he could ¢ 
have thought it might be is an indice 
of how totally Teddy and those clos 
him failed to understand the larger, 
ic dimension which the Kennedys had, 
ated for themselves. The legend was 
sword by which Teddy had lived; it 
now the instrument by which, metapl; 
cally, he would die. 

Joan, having suffered a third mig 
riage, did not conceive again. “Ą 
that, she said, ‘I just thought we’d @ 
hard enough.” | 

Ed Hanify saw to it that Teddy’ 
was destroyed by a compactor. The cl 
ing Mary Jo had worn that night—ine 
ing a blouse that had bloodstains o 
back—was burned. 

A leading Republican in Washin 
said, ''It's hard now to see Teddy | 
way but as a coward. He's destroyec 
Kennedy myth.”” 
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ut without the myth Teddy seeme m 
ме 


have no further purpose in life E. 
deed almost nothing left to live for. E 
out the myth, in a sense, he didn’t é № 
have life. He had only the fear that the 
truth of Chappaquiddick might yet m 
told. x 

"| think we have finally come tol f: ) 
end of Camelot," said a Senate collegi." 
who was also a friend. ‘‘He’ll neve © 
the same again. He'll go through Û ` 
haunted by the ghost of that girl.” * 

She now joined all the other ghosts. 
haunted him. C 
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tinued from page 164) her baby has a 
rent racial identity. ““It isn’t am issue 
me,’ she says Ilatly. ‘It will become 
P sue for her later, aud that's something 
tainly have to think about aud prepare 
Pelf lor. It will take a lot inore educa- 
T on my part to know how to help her 
"Me with certain prejudices that may 
“M2 and certain situations that may 
“e that | haven't had in my own expe- 
ee. But I love what she is and what 
represents, and | think it's some- 
V? we need to see more ol." 
‘nd then, like any new mother, she 
; proudly, "She's the most beautiful 
lil ve ever seen." 
night now Pfeiffer is in the middle of 
mg Wolf and industry insiders are al- 
y touting her performance as Count- 
Ellen Olenska in Martin Scorsese's 
btation of Edith Wharton's The Age of 
сепсе. which. will be released this 
Despite her work schedule, Pfeiffer’s 
S seems entirely on Claudia. She 
ld have preferred to wait until the 
“{/ was somewhat older before resum- 
work, but when Mike Nichols began 
tine Wolf Pfeiffer rose to the task 
MT her usual painstaking professional- 
UA She describes the movie as "kind of 
V mantic-comedy thriller, sort of.'" She 
“TS ‘the love interest. of course—the 
lious daughter, a wanderer, the black 
p of the family." Jack Nicholson, 
ТМ had earlier co-starred with Pfeiffer. 
1 r, and Susan Sarandon in The Witches 
UW astwick, co-stars. in Wolf as a book 
рг who gets bitten by a wolf and soon 
Ins to exhibit some decidedly lupine 
tf acteristics. 
Wh real life, Pfeiffer's romantic interest 
"David Kelley, the creator of Picker 
_jees. The relationship ts relatively new, 
WP she's reluctant to talk about it, al- 
i gh she does say it's "the most grown- 
уа elationship I've had.'' Her friends are 
sed by the way she’s thrown herself 
it. "She's the. world's best girl- 
hd she's even started going to hock- 
i| ames," observes one intimate, Kelley 
tL. former hockey player as well as a 
ier and a former executive producer of 
RT Law. At the moment their affair 
5 serious, but Pfeiffer is nothing if not 
tous. Typically, when they began see- 
СО each other, she took her own sweet 
des. telling him that she had decided to 
"t a baby. ** When he started dating me. 
i wasn't part of the deal," she says mis- 
— »vously. "All of a sudden, we're in bed 
SS nieht, and I suid, ‘Oh, by the way...’ 
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lle was a Dit stunned, а bit awed It took a 
little petting used to. But he respected what 
I was doy very much." Kelley Iris since 
become an enthusiastic participant ii baby 
care, she adds. “Не completely besot- 
ted, utterly crazy about her.” 

Kelley was being tested as well, of 
course. While sone single women might 
worry that adopting a newborn would 
prove a barrier to finding romance, Pfeil- 
ler considered it something of a Ror- 
schach. ``l thought any man who couldn't 
deal with this wasn't the man for nie, so it 
would really make things easier," she 
says. “It would be a natural-selection 
process. Give me a lot of time," Her 


š 


was 
probably 
the least likely to 
succeed 
in high school. 
| was just 
a delinquent. 
| was a 


party girl.” 


eyes glint like steel. **Separate the boys 
from the men.”’ 


he dreams still come, but they've 

changed. Pfeiffer used to have a re- 
curring dream ın which the roof was cav- 
ing in. '"The dream was that | was telling 
people about the roof caving in, and no- 
body befieved me, and, sure enough, the 
roof caved in," she says. 

More recently, her dreams have fea- 
tured a different kind of panic. "I'm in a 
public place, und I’ve forgotten an item of 
clothing,”’ she reports. **“Either the top is 
naked or the bottom 15 naked. That, | 
think, has to do with opening up, being 
vulnerable, being exposed. Sometimes | 
get really scared. Then | go, ‘Calm down, 
it's fine.* ** She sighs wearily. “I don’t 
really dream much right now. | don't 


sleep. long. cuough to have dreams,” 

‘Those particular dreams are quite literal 
utanfestations of two of the mayor themes 
in Pleiffer’s life: the fact that her basic 
nature is. "dark," as she puts it, and she 
always expects the worst, and her profound 
dilliculty with any kind of scelt-revelation, 
and thus with trust. She is working on both 
issues, but they are deeply ingrained. 
looking at her, one would never guess at 
the carefully controlled turmoil within. 
Those wide-set blue eyes, the golden 
strands running through her hair, the taut, 
slender body, all add up to a classically 
American conception of beauty. Pfeitfer's 
Is not, in fact, a perfect face; her mouth is 
asymmetrical, the upper lip almost bee- 
stung in its Jullness, and the nose 15 
crooked, curving slightly to one side, with 
an unexpected upturn at the end. But 
that's what makes it interesting, of course. 
Her face is slightly off—not enough to be 
disconcerting, or to mar her exquisiteness, 
but enough to prevent her looks from 
seeming bland or vapid. Still. few would 
suspect that such a stereotypical Southern 
California beauty queen harbors an interi- 
or landscape more reminiscent of Ingmar 
Bergman than Walt Disney. 

"When | met her, the glass was defi- 
nitely half empty,’ says Katherine Guinz- 
burg, who has known Pfeiffer for eight 
years and 1s now her partner in Pfeiffer- 
Guinzburg Productions. ‘“The glass is not 
half full now, but it's fuller. 1 think Mi- 
chelle sees good things in the world, but 
lm not sure she sees the world as a good 
place. She expects the worst. She's wait- 
ing for the 'undertoad.' "' 

And even when it doesn't show up. 
there's always the toad within. ‘I think 
people have basic natures," Pfeiffer says 
resignedly. '' We can veer from that slight- 
ly, but we're never going to become really 
different from that. I’m not a sunny kind 
of person. My basic nature ìs rather seri- 
ous. l've never found that to be terribly 
interesting. I’ve always wanted to be 
more lighthearted, and l've become mor 
so—with a lot of effort." But clearly the 
improvement is incremental, and limited; 
Pfeiffer was imprinted at an early age. 
"My father's a little like this," she ex- 
plains. "I think | got it from him. He 
would say things like “Trust everyone, 
Shel—but cut the cards.  " There is а 
heartbreaking mixture of toughness and 
vulnerability on her face as she repeats 
these words. 

| ask whether she's a worrier. She grun- 
aces and nods. | ask what she worries 
about. "Everything," she says with a sigh. 
One of those things. obviously. is revealing 
herself. “I am slow to open up," Pfeiffer 
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acknowledges. **I have a lot of people in 
my life I really like, but I probably don't 
share a lot with them. I probably share what 
Is important with a very few of them. It just 
feels more appropriate for me. I don't feel 
the need to discuss my private life. I think it 
takes a really long time to know somebody. 
I think we think we know people, and we 
end up gathering a lot of acquaintances we 
think are friends but, when you get right 
down to it, aren't, really. I’ve had part- 
ners accuse me of withholding, but the 
truth is | just kind of forget to tell them 
things sometimes. "' 

However, when I suggest that the abili- 
ty to make decisions alone and maintain 
an emotional self-sufficiency indicates a 
kind of strength, Pfeiffer shakes her head. 
"It also might be from a fundamental and 
even bigger need," she points out. "I'm 
guessing, but maybe it's to protect my 
own tendency to be affected too much by 
other people's opinions. It's like the fact 
that | never discuss my character. my 
work, with the people in my life, with my 
boyfriend or my best friend. It’s because | 
know how easily influenced I am, and | 
know that when I put myself in that kind 
of situation it will lead me astray from my 
own instincts. So I go overboard to pro- 
tect that. 

Fame, of course, has exacerbated her 
mistrust. `I think I ve become increasing- 
ly more careful with people I entrust with 
any personal information about myself, 
the more famous I’ve become,’ she says. 
“Its just too tempting for people to share 
it at a dinner party. | was like this before, 
but I’ve gotten more sO.’ 

Pfeiffer’s horror at the invasiveness of 
fame is very real, but her tendency to keep 
things to herself pre-dates her celebrity. 
She was only 22 when she began her 
eight-year marriage to Peter Horton, the 
former thirtysomething actor and director. 
She was a total unknown, but her intimate 
circle was scarcely larger than it is today. 
'"" At a certain time, I had Peter, I had my 
sisters, and I had no friends,” Pfeiffer ad- 
mits. ‘It's not healthy. You become too 
insulated.’’ She is still close to her two 
sisters and her brother, but even now, 
says Fisher Stevens, “she doesn't have 
many friends. `` 

Although Pfeiffer isn't interested in 
sharing her demons with others, denial 
isn't her style, either; she has made an 
earnest and enduring effort to unravel the 
secrets of her own psyche. She has been 
in therapy so long she used to refer to it 
sardonically as her "part-time job,” and 
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she has been known to remark that if. she 
weren't an actress she would have liked to 
be a psychiatrist. *'It's the same thing 
that intrigued me about acting,"' she ex- 
plains, "the investigating and the un- 
covering of what is really motivating 
people—the whys.”” 

For public. consumption, she is not 
about to delve too deeply into her own 
whys, but it is obvious that her childhood 
was a troubled one. "Michelle ended up 
being a parent to her sisters," Horton 
says. "She never had a chance to be a 
kid. She's a survivor, and if you're taught 
at a young age that you have to be a survi- 
vor to exist, those patterns are set; you 
don't give those things up.” 

Raised in a blue-collar suburban town 
in Orange County, California, Pfeiffer 
was the second of four children and the 
oldest girl. Her father, whom she de- 
scribes as ''very strict," was a heating 
and air-conditioning contractor, her moth- 
er a housewife. "My mother never had a 
career, Pfeiffer says. ‘‘She always want- 
ed me to have one. She always said, 71 
don’t care when you get married,’ but she 
thought it was very important that | live 
on my own first and have a career. | was 
raised with a man's work ethic. My moth- 
er was really caught at the crossroads; | 
think that’s a very difficult generation of 
women. When they got to be in their early 
30s, ıt all changed on them: the life 
choices they had made weren't socially 
acceptable anymore, and certainly weren't 
socially valued. | have a newfound re- 
spect for my mother; she raised four chil- 
dren on her own, and she did every- 
thing.” 

Michelle was a rebellious child who 
constantly acted out the conflicts it would 
take her decades to understand. **] proba- 
bly didn’t know then what I was angry 
about," she says. "I had a big mouth, and 
| used to mouth off to my mother all the 
time. But l'd make sure my father wasn't 
in earshot, because he'd let me have it. 1 
was very strong-willed, very stubborn, 
and fairly dramatic, I guess. I remember 
my mother calling me a drama queen 
when I would be carrying on: ‘Here's my 
little actress,’ `” she echoes mockingly. 
“Апа I was a real tomboy. I wasn’t a ter- 
ribly feminine little girl. I never thought I 
was attractive to boys; I remember when 
the first boy liked me, I couldn’t believe 
it. All the little girls with ringlets and 
crinoline dresses were the ones the boys 
liked. I was always beating them up— 
why should they like me? I was always 
the biggest girl in the class, and if some- 
body wanted someone beat up. they'd 
come and get me. I was the school bul- 
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ly.” She grins. "No wonder I pl] 
Catwoman. It all comes full cird 
No one would have guessed, back tm 
that Pfeiffer would end up playing 
thing at all. Even her high-school d ; 
teacher failed to discern her potential iii 
dismissed. Pfeiffer as a. "surfer chile 
she admitted years later. 1 
"| was probably the least likely tolle 
ceed in my high school," Pfeiffer 
sheepishly. “I was just a delinque 
was always in trouble; I was пеу > 
school. The only class I didn’t cut 
regular basis was theater. | was witl f 
surfers. I went to the beach. The girlie‘: 
out and baked in the sun and the 
surfed. I was a party girl. | have so пе 
to catch up on. I never read all the t 
people were reading in high school; I 
going to the beach and getting stone: ^ 
just read The Catcher in the Rye five iv 
ago. I always have this feeling like 
never catch up, reading the classics it! 
everything. It's not so much catchinl ^ 
with other people; it's тоге Гог ту ii 
feeling like I'm missing out, and thaffir ù 
never get it all done in this lifetime.” 
She does try, dragging her best fil in. 
to join in such recreational activities fl: 
medieval-literature course at О.С. ст 
Even as a teenager, however, despita! 
lack of interest in academics and a у i» 
in the Miss Orange County beauty B v 
test, Pfeiffer was no blonde bimbo: 
was never in school, but I graduate nuch 
three years, with honors," she says wl 
certain shy pride. ‘I just skate wr 
through, because I knew how to mar bu 
late the system.” P 
And although her adolescence may Wi: 
seemed unpromising, Pfeiffer believes: b 
the very qualities everyone deplored $ex , 
what enabled her to triumph in later уф зо 
`` P m really glad now that I had that п о 
lious spirit,” she says. "E think it's orf: 
the biggest influences on my success $e s, 
why I moved away from home. It Shr 
thing that gave me the courage to moim: 
L.A. and enter such a foreign world tlic | 
was completely unprepared for. | tfi 
there's a certain amount of fate involi 
but I think probably what was driving; 
was to find out where I belonged. | df 1: 
think I ever have felt like I belonged $ v 
where. I always felt a little like an ouf 1. 
er looking in, even with my family. Tl. 
are participants in life and there areg, 
servers, and I've always been an obs: | 
er. I’ve been working to try to become fl 
so, because I think it's terrıbly lonely fl, 
isolating to be an observer all the ting. 
For a moment she looks forlorn. ‘Bf, 
famous works against you when you ref), 
ing to change that, "' she adds sadly. “Ph... 
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i not inipossible. " She souuds as i she’s 
Meng to convince herselt. 
“Ё 
Whe first time | ever saw Michelle 
Pfeiffer on-screen was m (но the 
Wu, an otherwise forgettable thriller in 
diich she co-starred with Jett Goldblum. 
"d never heard of her before, but the 
MEL words out ol my mouth when the 
M vie ended were Who was that giri?” 
wi vasn't simply that she was beautiful; 
WE was riveting, despite the standard 
faime fatale role and the silliness of the 
му ис!е, which made very little sense. She 
Wis just getting started, but she was, at 
№№, early date, already a star. 
vgt was inunediately apparent to her 
eg nt, even from a distance. Ed Limato, 
Про is now vice-chairman of ICM, met 
wf iffer when he was at William Morris 
wf another agent brought her in to see 
idi while he was on the phone. They did 
ж“ е тоге than wave, but **] was terribly 
Aden with her,” Limato says. Within a 
Mek. the casting director for Scarface 
ФЕ Бит she was looking for a young ac- 
eS to play Al Pacino's cokehead gangster 
(Wil, Elvira. "1 said, "l've just met this 
lptastic girl who's perfect for this, ` Li- 
Cito reports. **| wasn't even her agent, but 
pas really knocked out by her, so much so 
it} was selling this woman | didn't even 
iow for this role. There's always been 
WN ething different about Michelle.” 
we} Mthough Pfeilfer was a fledgling mov- 
yweactress, in many ways she had come 
lalf y far very fast. She went to work at 14, 
mig about her age to land a job selling 
1s at a clothing store. After she gradu- 
wt from high school, her future looked 
aaf thing but bright. She tried a communi- 
ed#college and didn’t like it. She thought 
put a career as à court reporter, but 
(m pped out of stenography school. She 
worked as a checkout girl at a local super- 
esfirket and hated it. It’s easy to picture 
Wi there, sullen and resentful, snapping 
my ZUM and seething. In fact, it marked 
Wipateful turning point. One day when 
[fhe lady was ""bitching about her can- 
wolDupes,’’ as Pfeiffer recalls it, she had 
sig} epiphany. Standing there in her nursing 
{des and her little red smock, she asked 
өзе what, if she could do anything in 
‚af world, she would actually want to do. 
„Tf: answer came up acting. 
ae ler talent wasn't immediately obvious. 
ohen l first did a seene with her, | 
mwfugh, This poor girl—she’s not very 
Apd! says Horton, who met Pfeiffer in 
Гг acting elass. ""Then, when I first di- 
“pated her, | realized there was something 
yeewing in. her, some sort of focus | 
{int seen up until that point. She knew 
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something was there, but site didn’t know 
what it was. You could just teel her grop 
ше Гог и. There уш notlnmg u hier world 
that would have exposed her to tns. She 
may as well have been Irom Hlinors. 
There was no exposure to the world of 
theater, to the world of film. It was purely 
a gut instinct she lollowed.”” He laughs. 
"]t was that or court reporting." 

At first. Pteiller. literally shook. when 
she got in front of à camera. But her talent 
proved as deceptive as her appearance. 
Although she is taller than one expects, 
she is extremely thin, and she seems deli- 
cate to the point of frarlty; she looks as if à 
strong wind could blow her right over. 
Then you begin to notice the tensile 


( 


ve 
always been an 
observer. 
l've been working to 
try to become 
less so, because | 
think it’s terribly 
lonely.” 
— 


strength in her arms; underneath that fine 
pale skin, they look as if they're made of 
steel, and you suddenly realize this wom- 
an could arm-wrestle a truckdriver twice 
her weight into submission. Her abilities 
are similarly misleading. When she start- 
ed out, although she was quite compelling 
on-screen, it wasn’t clear how much of 
that was a genuine talent of any breadth 
and how much was merely the combination 
of charisma and the right role. Gradually, 
however, as the roles accumulated, they 
began to outline an impressive range, from 
her comic turn as the widow of a Mafia hit 
man in Married to the Mob to the personifi- 
cation. of tortured [8th-century virtue in 
Dangerous Liaisons, fromthe world-weary 
but electrifying chanteuse of The Fabulous 
Baker Boys to the radiant Soviet editor 
turned spy tn The Russia House. 

lt was this ability to transform herself 


that persuaded Martin Scorsese to cast 
Pteilter along with Damel Day-Lewis and 
Winona Ryder in The Age of Innocence 
In Pteitfer’s early filnis, Scorsese reports, 
he kept noticing am actress he thought was 
particularly good, but he didn't recognize 
her trom one filni to the next. “I wasn't 
really looking at Michelle Pteiller; I was 
looking at the character in the movie," he 
says. “The thing that really clinched tt 
was Married to the Mob. She had a kind 
of honesty in the character, and she had 
Just the right amount of humor. She 
wasn't putting down the character: she 
wasn't making a value judgment on the 
character. She really was like the people | 
grew up with. The characters were Italians 
from Long Island, and here was an actress 
of a different type, different background, 
coming in and making me believe totally. 
That really made me sit up and take note. 
And then. when Dangerous Liaisons came 
out, I thought. She's the best we have.” 

The Age of Innocence, which is set in 
New York in the 1870s, marks a distinct 
departure for Scorsese, who is known 
more for explosive characters than for re- 
pressed ones. **Normally, in the films | 
make, people do express their feelings." 
he says. *“but these people held every- 
thing back. The character of the Countess 
lived almost like a bohemian compared to 
the other people in the story, and Michelle 
can portray that sense of conflict on her 
face. in her eyes, but in a very subtle way. 
You can really imagine her sense of an- 
guish. With a character like that, you have 
to be analytical, and Michelle is always 
questioning: "What about this? How's 
that?’ She's literally analyzing the scene. 

Despite the accolades, Pfeiffer continues 
to struggle with her insecurities, and with 
"this need to prove yourself over and over 
again, because nothing is ever enough." 
as she puts 1t. **l always have this nagging 
fear of failure—that | am going to be 
found out, that | am an impostor, that this 
Is the movie they will discover it on. ^ 

So far it seems that Pfeiffer can do no 
wrong on-screen, but the reception was 
crushingly different with her first (and to 
date only) foray onto the stage. At least 
you can’t accuse her of cowardice, she 
took on the big one, Shakespeare sur- 
vived: Pfeiffer wasn't too sure for a while. 
The occasion was a star-studded produc- 
uon of Twelfth Night at the New York 
Shakespeare Festival in Central Park. with 
a cast that included Jeff Goldblum, Greg- 
ory Hines, Stephen Collins, and Mary 
Eltzabeth Mastrantonio. Instead of giving 
Pfeiffer credit for being there at all, the 
critics were withering. “Ms. Pfeiffer ot- 
fers an object lesson in how gifted stars 
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Belle Michelle 


with young careers can be misused by 
those more interested in exploiting their 
celebrity status than in furthering their ar- 
üstic development," wrote Frank Rich in 
The New York Times. 

It is safe to say that Pfeiffer won't be 
rushing to place herself in Rich's sight 
lines again anytime soon. Fortunately, 
back home in Hollywood, her artistic de- 
velopment seems to be coming along just 
fine. Pteittér has already received three 
Academy Award nominations: one for 
best supporting actress for Dangerous Li- 
aisons, and best-actress nominations for 
Baker Boys and tor her portrayal of Lu- 
rene Hallett, the Dallas housewite in the 
interracial love story Love Field. Even her 
resolute refusal to factor commercial con- 
siderations into her career decisions hasn't 
held her back. "She's offered every script 
in town, but there's a lot of big commer- 
cial movies she's turned down, says Li- 
mato. “The Silence of the Lambs, Thelma 
апа Lomise, Sleepless in. Seattle—you 
name it." When asked how much of a 
role box-otfice clout plays in the parts 
Pfeiffer picks, Limato says with a sigh, 
"Absolutely none." And while some of 
her movies achieved respectable grosses, 
it wasn't until Batman. Returns that she 
surfaced in a real box-office juggernaut. 
Even that was chosen not because it was 
going to be a blockbuster but because it 
fulfilled a childhood dream. "'She'd al- 
ways wanted to be Catwoman, ever since 
she was a kid, Limato reports. 

Long before her irresistibly feline Se- 
lina Kyle, however, Pfeiffer was on the 
A-list. “Michelle has always been a star 
on her merit rather than on her box of- 
fice," Limato observes. 

Well, her looks might have had some- 
thing to do with it, although Pfeiffer has 
always tried to de-emphasize her appear- 
ance. It has taken her years to admit that 
this was a conscious decision. She hates 
talking about her beauty, but she finally 
agrees under pressure—‘‘at the risk of 
sounding like a jerk,” she says grudging- 
ly. "Part of me doesn't feel like | am real- 
ly beautiful, and part of me is afraid to be 
beautiful, because there are repercussions. 
When I first started acting, | got a lot of 
roles because of the way | looked; !'m the 
first to admit that. But when you want to 
move into larger roles, it can be a barrier. 
| remember downplaying it very much, 
going in for interviews." Indeed, there 
were times when she was rejected for a 
part because she was "too pretty.” 

The stereotypes resurfaced with a ven- 
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geance when Pfeiffer was cast in what had 
previously been known as the Kathy Bates 
role in Frankie and Johnny, as a mousy 
waitress Who doesn’t believe she will ever 
find real love. **There’s this thing of 
"She's beautiful, therefore she couldn't 
have had this Kind of experience," "' Pfeif- 
ler explains, "this idea that you couldn't 
have had any depth in your life, any rejec- 
tion. That was the danger. But | refused to 
admit it for years. I really hated reading it 
when other actresses would say, ‘Oh, they 
don't let me have good roles. because I'm 
beautiful." By denying that it existed to 
the world, | denied it existed to myself, 
and | think | overcame it because of that 
denial. | just refused to accept it.” 

Glamour has never been her style. any- 
way. Right now, taking a break in her 
trailer, she is wearing a raggedy denim 
shirt with the sleeves ripped off. It is 
frayed and worn; there are holes tn it. In 
anyone else's closet it would long since 
have become a candidate for dustrag, but 
it is one of Pteiffer’s favorite articles of 
clothing. ““The irony of her being this 
glamorous character is that she really isn't 
that. way," says Horton. "She's much 
more comfortable being frumpy. To see 
her around her baby is very touching. She 
truly is in love with this baby, and it's 
brought out the coziness in her a little 
more—the flannel-pajamas side of her, 
which she definitely Баз. `` 

Although Pfeiffer-Guinzburg Produc- 
tions ts developing a wide range of film 
projects, glamour isn't the point of any of 
them. Pfeiffer may be beautiful, but at 
heart she’s a character actress, and she re- 
sorted to forming her own company out of 
necessity. *'The reason was so Michelle 
could have more control over the kinds of 
roles that were offered her," Guinzburg 
explains. ‘The kinds of things we've 
been developing ure an actress's films, as 
opposed to ‘the girlfriend.” Most of the 
material you see out there is either thrill- 
ers in which the female lead is à victim or 
thrillers in which the female lead is the 
murderer. That doesn’t interest Michelle. 
You see so many one- and two-dimen- 
sional characters. It’s very frustrating to 
read script after script, mostly written by 
men, with their point of view about wom- 
en. In order to have a choice, you have to 
find your own stuff.” 

Pfeiffer-Guinzburg, which has a devel- 
opment deal with Columbia, 1s working 
on a movie version of Jane Smiley's A 
Thousand Acres, the Pulitzer Prize—win- 
ning novel Pfeiffer has optioned with Jessi- 
ca Lange's production company. Pfeiffer 
may have been a slow starter, but her liter- 
ary interests are expanding exponentially; 
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she is also developing an adaptatiok Il, | 
Edith Wharton’s The Custom of the C 
try by Christopher Hampton, who ada 
Les Liaisons Dangereuses. Then there 
contemporary The Turn of the Screw} 
Waltz into Darkness, based on a Col 
Woolrich novel about a turn-of-the-ceulr ^ ` 
con woman in New Orleans who poses ` 
mail-order bride. Another screenplay is 
ing developed on the relationship betw 
Georgia O’Keeffe and Alfred Stieg 
Also on the list is an original story abou 
Puritan witch trials. “ICs a story a 
what happened to women when they go 
much power. `` reports Guinzburg. 

In the meantime, Pfeiffer is emerge 
not only as a power but also as an out 
ken voice who is willing to call a spa 
spade, even more of a rarity in Hollyw 
than elsewhere. Last June, the 17th A 
al Women in Film luncheon in Bev 
Hills seemed an unmemorable awards f 
emony until Pfeiffer took the podium! 
set her sights on some of the very pel 
who had turned out to honor her. ''Sc 
this is the year of the woman, `` she s 
her sarcasm scarcely veiled. ‘*Well, 
It's actually been a very good year 
women. Demi Moore was sold to R¢ 
Redford for $I million, Uma Thur 
went for $40.000 to Mr. De Niro, and! 
three years ago Richard Gere bought 
Roberts for...what was it?...$3,0 
ГА say that was real progress.’ Altho 
Pfeiffer's remarks elicited enthusiastic 
plause, they were particularly pointed, | 
en the company she was in. Seated to 
left of Pfeiffer was Sherry »Lansing, 
chaırman of Paramount Pictures and 
producer of Indecent Proposal as well 
the luncheon’s mistress of ceremonid: ı | 
and a couple of tables away was the mw 
ie's star, Demi Moore. iral 

Pfeiffer has indisputably becom ‘tie 
formidable woman, and it's чий т 
stretch to reconcile this image with ful 
surfer chick who couldn't even тапи 
the checkout line at the supermari D. 
Pfeiffer’s friends are awed by her ev tii 
tion. *'She's changed remarkably." Hf Ju. 
ton observes. *''Her career has һе! те 
define her and given her a sense of B lhe 
she wouldn't have had otherwise. № 
found it in her soul, in her gut. Her sens# ten | 
self-worth and self-confidence has bni wh 
somed. She's gone off and pulled the wl r: 
package together, and she's found out slg: o 
as smart as or smarter than most of # 
pseudo-intellectuals out there, especig. 
the Hollywood ones. She knows what 7/7: 
can do—and she knows what the worl); 
going to try to do to her. He pause | 
reflect. "She's a remarkable woman." 

But characteristically., Pfeiffer is look 
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Jelle Michelle 
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iad to rocky shoals instead ob relaxing in 
Ba waters. Mindful of the passage of 
>, she knows exactly what that means 
an actress. "By the time Claudia ts 
#ool-age, Il be very near 40, and they 
| Tt be hiring me much anymore," she 
| > Matter-ol-lactly. `` Let's be realistic; 
Les will have slowed down. I mean, look 
nnd. Our whole society is so geared 
card youth. Hf you re not young and hot. 
| very difficult. There are exceptions to 
rule, but generally speaking that’s the 
m$ ude, and you can t be blind and stupid. I 
wee to think about my future, about re- 
iei nent, about putting my child through 
yp ol—and if I think my career is always 
hig to be at this pinnacle, Fm crazy. | 
BY very lucky to have had the wide range 
144 рропипиу I have in regard to the roles 
way. At what point that starts to peter 
ad | don't know. I don't have anything 
“Womplain about, given the state of my 
er right now. I feel very fortunate. 
ji [a earlier years. Pfeiffer vowed never to 
egg Mt to the surgical intervention so many 
ІМ 
hug 
° ° ^ 

“hidden Miró 
АЁ 
9 
indntinmed from page 184) monastic self- 
wich tpline and self-denial. To this end he 
dfg a sign on his door that read, THIS 
jgptN MAKES NO STOPS. Thanks to Mas- 
wf. Miró was soon taken up by the Surre- 
df ts and promoted to a place of honor in 
wfr pantheon. Although they were very 
мча of his attainments, his new col- 
eq@aues were slightly ashamed of his lack 

Surrealist nerve ‘and intellectual clout. 
ompe Of the leaders of the movement, Lou- 
Aragon, found Miró too fond of his 
ihin work. On the subject of these early 
w s in Paris, Miró told his biographer 
ay ques Dupin that ‘Masson lived. . . in 
aq midst of indescribable disorder and 
“Hn. But I was a maniac tor order and 
peganliness....1 waxed and polished the 
(gor. The studio was perfect, just like a 
; VP cabin. I lived alone in total poverty. 
ad every time | went out I wore a mono- 
jf and white spats." 
or recreation Miró jogged—almost 
۴ neard of in those days—or boxed at 
ag Cercle Américain. He even fought 
eof Mingway, who claimed to be working 
„fa professional sparring partner in or- 
a to pay for The Farm. “At was rather 
yaf nical,” the artist said, ‘since I didn't 
„me up any higher than his belly but- 
wt. There was a real ring, and all around 
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wowen are frightened into, but these days 
she is more forgiving "So far | haven't 
succumbed, but ni very contlicted about 
lace Hits and all (har. she admits. +I un- 
derstand the pressure to do tt You look in 
the intrror and think, She's 40, and she 
looks so much better than 1 do! —<amd then 
you remember alt the work she’s had done 
on her face. It’s like the athletes who take 
steroids; you sort of have to take steroids 
to compete. ] used to say, ‘Absolutely 
not! Never, never, never" But people 
say, “Never say never. | don't judge 
women harshly anymore who have done 
it, and yet tt perpetuates the pressure. If 
you can get another five years from а 
good face-lift... she trails off. 

Her ex-husband foresees a long future 
for her, and he offers a role model who is 
the epitome of grace: "I sec her as Jessica 
Tandy.” he says. 

But in the meantime, there are other 
battles to be won. Like so many women, 
Pfeiffer is galled by the casting double 
standard. No one even raised an evebrow 
at the pairing of Pfeiffer with Sean Con- 
nery in The Russia House, nor were Con- 
пегу 5 gray hair and wrinkles deemed to 


» 


in the stands. a crowd of homosexuals’ ’— 
rooting, 1 fear, for Hemingway. 

So poor was Miró that in his early Paris 
years he kept alive on dried figs and 
chewing gum, supplemented by the occa- 
sional CARE package of sausages from 
Spain. Hunger gave him hallucinations, 
which inspired some of the sharpest, spars- 
est paintings of his career—works which 
often consist of little more than calligra- 
phy: part of a phrase or a word, fluttering 
like a bird or materializing ectoplasmical- 
ly in a dense blue sky. Fifty years would 
go by before these *'Dream Paintings,” or 
"Magnetic Fields," as they have come to 
be called. would be shown together at the 
Guggenheint Museum, in 1972, and rec- 
ognized as one of the most imaginative 
attempts by a modern artist to unite pein- 
ture et poésie, word and image. These 
"Dream Paintings" are one of the princi- 
pal glories of the MoMA show. 

Alter a trip to Holtand in 1928, Miró 
switched to doing very free variations on 
the fiddly Dutch. genre. scenes— merry 
burghers carousing or playing with pets 
that he had seen at the Rıjksmuseum. 
Anyone who complains of Picasso's trav- 
esties of the old masters should take a 
look at the outrageous tricks that Miró's 
Dutch Interior H plays on Jan Steen's The 





дашт lus valne as a sex symbol "People 
accept it. when its a inan, Pfeiffer says 
with a shrug. “Tt never was mentioned im 
one review.” So least, an on 
screen. romance between a thirtysome- 
thing man and a sixtysoimcthing wot is 
inipossible to imaginc. Pteitfer is cyinical 
but realistic on the subject of salaries; 
Hollywood's male heavy hitters sull com- 
mand millions more than even the most 
successful Temale stars. *"There is a dis- 
crepancy. nO question,’ says Pfeiller, 
who currently commands $5.5 million per 
picture, ‘*but at the same time I find it 
very hard to complain about the salary | 
make. | just can't do that.‘ 

She still remembers what her life was 
like when work meant gathering up the 
shopping carts in the parking lot and bag- 
ging the groceries at the Vons supermar- 
ket in El Toro. "When I was a boxgirl, all 
| wanted was to be a checker,” she says 
dreamily. '*When I became a checker, the 
only other move was to be a store manager. `` 

She smiles. Does it seem like a long 
time ago? I ask. 

"A million lifetimes ago,” 
softly. O 


ay, <a 


she says 


Cat's Dancing Lesson. After doing a 
drawing of the dancing cat as a ballerina, 
Miró depicts it as a tiny mobile—such as 
his great friend Calder might have made 
—yjust discernible at the very center of the 
composition. As for the dog in the fore- 
ground, he no longer barks. but farts and 
pees. Miró also uses this animal as a 
source for the two all-enveloping sashes— 
extensions of the girl's scarf and a feather 
in the man's hat—which terminate in an 
arrow-shaped tail and a flying vagina and 
link the wearers erotically together. 
Peggy Guggenheim, the grande amon- 
reuse and collector who owned this paint- 
ing, knew exactly what it signified, and 
would gleefully point out lubricious de- 
tails. She was an exception. When 1 start- 
ed checking out American collections 
some years back, | was amazed to find 
that few Miró owners realized how sexu- 
ally explicit their paintings were. One par- 
ticularly genteel collector I visited had 
keyed the colors of her upholstery, flow- 
ers, and dress to an anatomically explicit 
Miro: a blue sky abounding in the prepos- 
terous penises and spiderlike vagimas that 
have become Miró's logo. Did I like the 
painting? Of course | did. "1m so glad." 
the collector sald. "Spiders bring me 
fuch.” Another time, I found myself un- 
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Hidden Miro 


der attack from a woman who maintained 
that Miró was an abstract painter. some- 
thing that he always disclaimed. “‘How 
about this?"" she said, pointing to a large 
vermilion splotch in the middle of Dutch 
Interior HI. ** Blood," I said, remember- 
ing Dupin’s explanation of it. "The 
woman's in childbirth." And the baby? 
“There isnt one, 1 replicd g She s 
giving birth to a very small goat. You 
can even see the horns.’ 

After the Dutch Interiors, Miró took to 
doing variations on a mixed bunch of por- 
traits of the past: Raphael’s Fornarina, 
Engleheart's Portrait of Mrs. Mills in 
1750, Constable’s Portrait of a Lady in 
1820. Mrs. Mills is the most inventive. 
Miró has great fun with her huge feath- 
ered hat, which he garnishes with a curli- 
cue antenna and a beribboned erection. 
After completing this series, Miró went to 
Majorca to court Pilar Juncosa, the daugh- 
ter of a family friend, whom he married їп 
October 1929. Nine months later she bore 
him a daughter, Dolores. Marriage seems 
to have triggered a period of confusion in 
Miró's work. He had said he wanted to 
"murder painting "—a melodramatic way 
of announcing that he wanted to stop do- 
ing it. Instead he took to making Surreal- 
ist objects, which are not nearly so 
provocative as Man Ray's or Dalí's. By 
the following year he was back painting at 
the top of his form, "'more aerial, more 
liberated, lighter than anything I had ever 
seen before, as his friend and admirer 
Giacometti said. 

In the mid-1930s, Miró`s radiant blue 
skies began prophetically to darken. The 
feeling of impending disaster affected him 
physically, the artist said, like atmospher- 
ic pressure preceding a storm. A year or 
so before Spain’s civil war broke out, 
his biomorphic flashers became more 
menacing, turning into nasty amoeba- 
like things with gaping, toothy vents. The 
light turned sulfurous, as in the 1936 
painting A Man and a Woman in Front of 
a Pile of Excrement. Miró told an inter- 
viewer why he had given it that title: *'I 
was obsessed by Rembrandt's words: 'l 
find rubies and emeralds in a dung- 
heap. ’’ The same malevolent light perme- 
ates the masterpiece of the period, Sil 
Life with an Old Shoe. “°l later realized," 
he wrote to the MoMA curator and collec- 
tor James Soby, who bought it, *'that 
without my knowing it this picture con- 
tained tragic symbols of the period—the 
tragedy of a miserable crust of bread and 
an old shoe, an apple pierced by a cruel 
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fork, and a bottle like a burning house that 
spreads its flames across the entire surface 
of the canvas." Miró's other major civil- 
war painting. the huge Reaper, which 
shared the Spanish pavilion at the 1937 
Paris World's Fair with Picasso's Guerni- 
ca, has disappeared. 

When World War ll broke out, Miró 
took refuge in Normandy until the Ger- 
man invasion obliged him to move on. 
Faced with a choice between exile in 
America and an uncertain future in Falan- 
gist Spain, he chose Spain, but he was so 
apprehensive of Franco's regime that he 
adopted his mother’s name. To exorcise 
his fear, Miró continued work on what is 
perhaps his consummate achievement, the 
"Constellations "| —23 uniformly. small 
(18 by 15 inches) paintings on paper, all 
of which are in the MoMA show. Anguish 
and anger have been distilled into images 
of the utmost delicacy and complexity, 
each one a microcosm of the artist’s pri- 
vate world. The **Constellations”” also 
codify Miró's repertory of signs—flora 
and fauna, body parts and body hair, bio- 
morphs, ladders, barretinas. The artist 
portrays his pictorial progeny more often 
than not in a state of metamorphosis. turn- 
ing into moons and stars, comets and 
black holes. As Lanchner observes, **No- 
where else do the aerial and the earthly, 
the familiar and the cosmic, so seamlessly 
interweave.” The **Constellattons’’ left 
the artist drained of energy. This, added 
to the fact that materials were in short 
supply, meant that little work was done 
during the war; even when he resumed 
painting, he limited himself to scaled-up 
and watered-down reprises of the **Con- 
stellations.”” 

Miró lived on for another 40 productive 
years, but as far as I am concerned, the 
'"Constellations" are in the nature of a 
swan song. During the war he wrote a 
memo to himself: Don't do excessively 
large pictures. That could be a sign of me- 
diocrity.** If only he had heeded his own 
advice! The decline started in 1947, when 
Miro made an eight-month trip to Ameri- 
ca, in the course of which he fell under 
the sway of Abstract Expressionism. He 
told Margit Rowell, a leading expert on 
his work, that when he saw those paint- 
ings he said to himself, ‘You can do it 
too... it is ОК Do it too ahe did: 
Given what New York artists had taken 
from him, Miró was more than justified in 
taking something in return. The only trou- 
ble was that Abstract Expressionism af- 
fected his work like Miracle-Gro. His 
paintings became ever larger, emptier, 
and windier. True, his sense of color and 
imagery remained as eye-catching as ever, 
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but few of these monumental works Ñ 
the punch of the miniature ‘‘Const 
tions.”’ In the end, gigantism woul 
this little man’s downfall: “I now 
things ona grand scale,’ he wrote me: 
maniacally to Pierre Matisse, his New Wi 
dealer. **Many of my recent sculpture > 
only hold up, but demand to be set outd® 
and enlarged to an unlimited scale." 

Another factor that left its mark 
Miró's work was the colossal rise ii 
prices after World War Il. Coincident 
or not, his studio went into overdrive | 
branched out into prints, sculpture, 
ramics, and (oh dear!) tapestry. Pi 
Matisse had always provided judic 
counsel and encouragement. Miró's 
Paris dealer, Aimé Maeght, suffered fi 
a sensibility that could best be descr 
as mercantile, and he tended to turn ar 
into lucrative little factories churning 
products that were recognizable to 
point of parody. Henceforth, medi 
Mirós in Maeght’s tacky gold frames 
ten suitably embellished with a gilt-ed 
mount) would become a standard itei 
the art investor's portfolio. Internati 
fame took another kind of toll. Бог ће 
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20 years of his life, Miró, like the Brig nan 
sculptor Henry Moore, became a mit)! 
perpetrator of Establishment art: decay te 
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tive modern monuments for decorous p 
lic spaces. Large ceramic walls (doné 
collaboration with the potter José Llo 
Artigas), emblazoned with Miró's Гай 
lar ciphers, cropped up all over the wa 
from Harvard to Osaka, from the Uf 
CO Paris headquarters to Barcelona's | 
port. They cried out for a medal, a 
sure enough, the King of Spain deco 
ed the artist with the Grand Cross of 
bel la Catölica in 1978, five years bel 
his death. 

In 1966, Miró went to Japan for 
first time—an experience that he 
turned him upside down almost as m 
as his first trip to Paris had. Japanese 
fascinated him; his art fascinated thé 
The result was a brisk new market for 
work and a new, ''gestural"" phase in 
painting. ` work almost always it 
trance these days,” he said. Unfortund co 
ly, Surrealists tend to burn out in mide yer 
age, and Miró's trances generated littld@n: ı. 
the poetry or psychic power that they | 
40 years earlier, when he was a starv 
young man from Montroig envisioning 
"Dream Paintings." However, the br 
had lost none of its magic, and Miró co 
still conjure lines on canvas that do 
appear to be painted, drawn, or inci 
but float on the surface of his colo wey 
grounds like coiled threads dropped frd. 
those **Magnetic Fields” in the sky. Off »; 
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пик from page 191) over Wayans’s 
2uous objections, to. air reruns of /n 
ig Color instead ol new shows, he re- 
red by hiding a tape that had just been 
in the ceiling panels of his ollice. 
held the tape hostage for days," says 
WE agent whose client wrote for In Liv- 
f olor. Fox had no choice but to do 
W he wanted.’ 
n@ventually, Wayans walked off the 
ІШ o, and Fox let him out of his contract, 
| Fh may have been whit he wanted all 
ue. "It was the kind of move a Jack 
I ‚ner or a Louis B. Mayer might have 
ME.’ says another agent. '" And you see 
NE guys doing that all the time. They 
m@outsiders who learn very, very quick- 
gf Look at Spike Lee. When Warner 
^. wouldn't cough up the money to 
Eh Malcolm X, he went to Magic John- 
Wand Michael Jordan for the extra mil- 
;. That's mogul thinking.’ 
farrell et al. not only do business like 
founding fathers of Hollywood, but 
“Jove the lavish life. Living large, 
:h means driving the right car, wear- 
{һе right suit, dating the right girl, and 
dag wing the biggest parties, is all part of 
wf profile. Understatement is not a vir- 
df = “the bigger the better”? rules the 
iW For instance, when Wesley Snipes 
ded 30, last summer, he threw himself 
оф ее bash: special T-shirts were printed 
¿Ind sent to a select guest list (basically, 
bf yone at the Pyramid this evening). 
| ф had to have your T-shirt to get into 
Wf party, which was held at a hotel in 
ofa Barbara. Friends drove up in limos 
Wn L.A., a reggae band played all day 
night, and the ehampagne was flow- 
bf ‘But it was wack,™ claims Harrell, 
¢ f is known as the premier party giver 
‚npne East Coast. **They don’t know how 
хао a party out here.” 
Маге looks around the Pyramid. He 
fS it here, because it reminds him of 
pie, of New York City. Everything at 
, ip Pyramid is familiar—from the food 
wag he crowd. He's known Alonzo since 
map were in high school. They started 
it} ing together and eventually formed 
aluo called Dr. Jeckyll (Harrell) and 
‚nt Hyde (Brown). The son of a super- 
qopket foreman and a nurse's aide, Har- 
М always had big plans. **l grew up 
pking wonderful things could hap- 
QE he recalls. **t always believed I'd 
pe a wonderful life. *” 
fle went to Lehman College with the 
ifa of becoming a newscaster. **1 didn't 
Iw people like that," he says. "but 
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they were ou television, so | knew it exist 
ed. And | just Knew you had to go to col- 
lege, or else you were going to be à slave 
or something terrible.” 

Alter three years, he dropped out to sell 
airtime on WINS radio, even though he 
was still rapping with Brown on the week- 
ends. ''t felt like a guinea pig," he says. 
“WINS wanted me to be this executive 
and | wasn't with it. Like the reception- 
ist—she knew me. I was Dr. Jeckyll! Ev- 
erybody knew me! So who am | coming in 
there frontin’? Fm Andre O'Neal Har- 
rell!?! You just saw me last night at Rose- 
land talkin’ about “Say Ho! ` 

"It was a Clark Kent/Superman thing," 
recalls Brown. "We'd go out on a Friday 


1 





hen | 
first met Andre, I gave 


him a book, 
An Empire of Their Own, 


which is about 
how the Jews ran 
Hollywood. 
I said, ‘Read this. 
This is you.’ ” 
en 


and back to our regular jobs on Monday. 
We even played a Bar Mitzvah.” 

Around t983, Harrell started hanging 
out with Simmons, who was producing rap 
shows. Simmons kept trying to persuade 
Harrell to leave WINS and come work with 
him at his company, RUSH Management. 
“We got snowed in visiting two girls in 
Stony Brook, Long Island," recalls Har- 
rell. "We went out on Saturday, and on 
Monday it was still bad snow. I could have 
drove in, but I didn't want to. I didn't want 
to work there anymore. So | started work- 
ing for Russell for $200 a week." 

He was stilf rapping. **I think rap is 
about being rebellious,” says Simmons. 
"Andre thought rap was about getting 
large. Period. And that was extra-ghetto 
ina way.’ In 1984, Dr. Jeckyll and Mr. 
Hyde released Champagne of Rap. “| was 


working with tf. Coot J,’ Warnell recalls 
"| was talking to hno, pettinp Tis head 
together, | told hii how dope my record 
was and how wack his was LI s sold 
700,000. mime sold 70,000) said, Jus 
time for me to switch my game up. ‘Time 
for me to shine behind the scenes ` 

Harrell had long been interested in an- 
other sound—a smoother, R&B-unged, 
hip-hop soul beat that would be termed New 
Jack Swing. ‘He knew about [New Jack 
Swing producer] Teddy Riley .** says Gary 
Harris, an old friend and colleague. "He 
believed Teddy Riley would change the 
music business. Andre had an innate affini- 
ty for an R&B groove—a natural саг. `` 

Simmons didn't get the New Jack sound. 
He was more of a hard-core enthusiast, and 
producers such as Teddy Riley and more 
mainstream rappers like Heavy D did not 
appeal to him. **Our tastes are completely 
different," says Harrell. **Russell's a sub- 
urban kid who likes extremes on the in- 
ner-city tip. I'm an inner-city kid who 
knows the reality of being poor. I'm look- 
ing for escapism. Fun music. Good-time 
music. So, Uptown.” 


pre understood his audience. "R&B 
was damned near getting to be Jazz," 
says Simmons. "'It was just as fake as 
black rock "n' roll and just as uncommer- 
cial as black blues. Andre changed the 
face of R&B—he made it pop. `` 

In three years, Uptown was a huge suc- 
cess. **In 1988, Guy sold a million six.” 
Harrell recalls. “Al B. Sure! sold a mil- 
lion eight. Heavy D sold a million four. 1 
was rollin’. I was in the game. | was com- 
ing into spots and it was going on. I was 
all over the country, all over the world. | 
was 28 years old. The dough was flowing. 
I bought a house. Bought a BMW. Two. 
Was happy. It was the beginning of the 
game. | was crazy happy. Crazy happy. 

When Al Teller left CBS (where he had 
made the deal with Def Jam Recordings) 
ın 1988 to run MCA, he immediately saw 
the potential in Harrell and Uptown. 
"Andre thought he could deliver enter- 
tainment to the black audience in a full 
and total мау," Teller recalls. **He had 
tremendously clever insights into the au- 
dience and how to connect the dots. He 
was talking like an advertising executive 
who knew everything about music. I was 
knocked out by the kid. By the end of our 
first meeting, | made a pact with him: | 
will commit to you. And 1 asked him. in 
return, to work for me." 

That commitment has paid off on both 
sides: a year ago MCA and Teller took 
Harrell to mogul class with his $50 mil- 
lion deal, and Uptown has consistently 
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provided MCA with hit after hit. "Over a 
period of time, we kept giving Andre more 
and more and more," says Teller. **We 
started with a one-bedroom bungalow, and 
before we knew it, we had built this six- 
story, really bizarre-looking thing. So we 
all decided to restructure the building. `’ 

“Іп 1989,” Harrell recalls, **Al Teller 
wrote me my first real fat check. He took 
me to millionaire status in one quick 
swoop. BAM! I like my man. l said, 
"That's cool.' "' 

Part of Harrell's appcal to MCA was 
his attitude: he always behaved and thought 
big. He's a showman, in the grand sense 
of the word. And success only enhanccd 
those tendencies. When he earncd his first 
real money, Harrell bought a huge home 
in New Jerscy, which he dubbed Mohawk 
Stadium, and started throwing parties. 
Lots and lots and [015 of parties. It was an 
ongoing scene with a certain attitude: this 
generation was not going to be encum- 
bered by the limitations that have ham- 
pered blacks in the past. Harrell and his 
cronies, like the Jews that created Holly- 
wood, had an innate sense of destiny, of 
what they could accomplish. They felt cn- 
titled: they were the Afristocracy. 

"Everybody in the 1986 pack knew 
each other." recalls Harrell. **Kcenen 
Wayans and Robert Townsend. The Hud- 
lin brothers. George Jackson. Doug Mc- 
Henry. Russell. Spike Lee. Those were 
the major players. Doug and George made 
Krush Groove. Russell co-produced. | 
was in it, Spike was trying to raise money 
for She's Gotta Have It. Reggie Hudlin's 
first video was ‘Mr. Big Stuff’ for Heavy D. 
We all had girls in common. We're all 
connected. It was a changing of the guard.’ 

And they all prospered. Wayans went 
on to become a TV star; Townsend direct- 
ed Hollywood Shuffle; the Hudlins scored 
big with House Party and then Boomer- 
ang; Jackson and McHenry had a hit with 
New Jack City. And Spike Lee—well, Lee 
did nothing less than change the face of 
Hollywood: he pretty much single-handed- 
ly created the black film industry in the 
80s. "Before this group came up, there 
was nothing out here since Sidney Poitier 
іп (һе 706,” says one producer. **Not one 
black director. People say Spike ts a brat, 
but how could he be anything else? You 
have to be difficult and stubborn to effect 
the kind of changes he has.”” 

There was a definite momentum among, 
this group, a sense that anything was pos- 
sible. **I always knew Andre would build 
an empire,” says Harris. “He always 
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knew what he wanted, and he was willing 
to do what he had to do to get it. That’s 
the theme that ties his life together.” 

“I had a lot of plans,” says Harrell, 
looking around the Pyramid. He is distract- 
ed by Wesley Snipes, who looks every inch 
the movie star in a dashing coral-colored 
suit. Harrell smiles. **1 met Wesley at my 
house in 1989,"' he says. "He was wear- 
ing a karate suit, playing baseball. Karate 
slippers and gi pants or something. He 
was the Karate Man. He was happy then. 
He wasn't Wesley Snipes the movie star. 
He was just happy to be in the mix. When 
you first get in you have a whóle other 
tone than when you «re the mix, sitting 
back waiting for them to come to you. 
Then, he was happy: ‘Can | take out the 
garbage?’ ‘Turn the chicken over?’ What- 
ever. Hc was nice, A nice guy.’ 

Harrell falls silent. The room 18 ех- 
tremely noisy and waitresses are bustling 
by with plates of ribs and chicken wings 
and collard greens. ""This almost feels 
like New York,” says Harrell. **But it’s 
not home yet.`` 


ES 4:30 on a Friday afternoon at the 
offices of ICM and Harrell is meeting 
with three of his agents, Mark Rossen, 
Chris Moorc, and Steve Stanford. As al- 
ways, Harrell is not alone: also taking thc 
meeting are Alonzo Brown, their associate 
Lyah Leflore, and Mark Sicgel, Uptown's 
gcneral manager. They are assembled around 
a large conference table—ICM at one 
end, Uptown at the other. There is a sub- 
tle tension in the room—the agents are 
trying to impress Harrell with what they 
can do for him in movies and television, 
while the Uptown faction is trying to ex- 
plain their particular point of view, their 
specific take on black culture. And, al- 
though they are not racist, these agents 
(with the exception of Stanford) seem to 
primarily view the black audience as just 
another demographic you can pitch to a 
network executive or studio head. 

So things are a bit off. But there is one 
idea that has Harrell intrigued. **Many be- 
lieve that BET [Black Entertainment Tele- 
vision] doesn't address the black communi- 
ty as a whole," says Stanford. “1 think 
Andre should start a cable station—Up- 
town TV. Andre should be Steve Ross. 
Ross was head of a huge corporation [Time 
Warner]. He was a creative businessman.’ 

Harrell nods in agreement. Though Stan- 
ford chose Steve Ross, a mogul of the 
80s, to make his point, he could just as 
easily have said Louis B. Mayer or Harry 
Cohn. But unlike the founders of Holly- 
wood, who assimilated immediately and 
renounced their Jewish heritage, Harrell 





hopes to build a dynasty based o 
things Afro-American. “This is abt 
new view of America,’’ he says. *‘BE 
G-rated. Our lives are rated R, or eve 
What I would like to Яо іп (ће пеў 
years is be Steve Ross. I want to be a 
as | can humanly be.™ Harrell pa 
"We have access to any part of the 
community,” he continues. “We car 
our hands on anything or anyone, Thx 
all part of our inner circle." 

Rossen and company shake their 
in enthusiastic agreement and then | 
to discuss more practical matters. M 
ing, projects already in the works— 
com with Heavy D that interests Fi 
drama called Flavor that Universal i 
veloping, and a variety/comedy show 
ilar to Zu Living Color that would wo 
HBO. Harrell’s overall deal with 
guarantees it the right of first refus: 
his projects, but he would like to 
meetings all over town. “TI tell 
something about a girlfriend like MC 
he says. "They have been dating md 
so long they don't realize how big 
popular l've become. They have to 
that | might go out with other girls, 
other girls want to date me.’ 

The agents seem unsure how to res[ 
to Harrell's comment. There seems to 
language barrier present in the room a 
times. Steve Stanford, who is the so 
an army general and attended Stan 
University (“1 доп pretend to be co: 
he says, "because I'm not"), functio 
something of a translator, because o 
color of his skin. And despite his | 
Coast, Ivy League—ish exterior, Stan 
understands the awkwardness in the r 
which mirrors the difficulties inhere 
selling Andre Harrell to a white world 

Stanford realizes, for instance, that i 
lywood’s interest in black moguls, w 
intense, is limited to just a lucky fi 
**Universal has Spike Lee, so they're 
that keen on Andre,” he explains after 
meeting. ‘‘Their opinion seems to be 
you've got Spike, why do you need 
dre?' A lot of people have that mentalit 
was appalled in one of our staff meetin 


ICM. We were talking about working w | 


Andre and they said, "We have Al Hay | 
here—what are we going to do with f 
black production companies?” 1 said, * 
represent 50 white production compan 


Do you think two black production cif 
panies is a problem?’ So now we hai’; 
four: Spike, Andre, Al, and W.B. exei 


tive Benny Medina's company." 


This attitude doesn't particularly bot 


(or surprise) Harrell. **They don't kn 
me,” he says matter-of-factly. “1 di 
feel put off by that. I feel like they s 
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Living Large 


‘This is the hotshot record man of the min- 
ute." No problem. I'll get in. ГІІ до ту 
thing. And then I'll earn my respect." Nor 
does he feel any particular prejudice. **Be- 
ing black has paid off well so far,” he says. 
“I’m not trying to trade it in right now. 
Being black is being pop in the 905." 

Rossen and the other agents seem to be 
inspired by this remark and begin outlin- 
ing an impressive series of meetings for 
the next IO days, including nine back-to- 
back meetings on Sunday. “We want you 
to see everyone,” says Rossen. “By this 
time next week, everyone will know who 
you are.’’ Harrell nods. 


arrell believes that there are four 

kinds of black people, which consti- 
tute four distinct black audiences. **The 
first," he explains over dinner at the 
Grill, a Hollywood power restaurant, *'are 
ghetto niggers, who come from poverty- 
stricken environments and have the mini- 
mum society has to offer. Ghetto niggers 
have a natural sense of edge. Then there 
are lower-middle-class black people, who 
conform to what they think white people 
like in order to get ahead. You call these 
people colored folks. Then you have peo- 
ple who are on the upper echelons of 
the black community. They are second- 
generation, educated, suburban, upper- 
middle-class, probably elitist intellectual 
negroes. And then the best of all these 
situations, from ghetto to color to elitist 
intellectuals, is to be black—when you 
can be who you truly are in any situation 
and feel good about yourself. If you don't 
feel like you have to conform in your 
dress or your attitudes, you become a 
black person. You cross all boundaries.’ 
Harrell smiles. **And that 1s the idea be- 
hind Uptown. It's a lifestyle.” 

The problem with Harrell’s sociological 
breakdown, however accurate, is that it 
Sets up a certain blacker-than-thou value 
system. In fact, there are black people 
whom Harrell and his colleagues do not 
view as ‘‘black.”’ 

““There’s nothing black to me about 
Benny Medina,’’ Harrell says, citing one 
example. Medina, who grew up in a foster 
family in Beverly Hills and modeled Fresh 
Prince of Bel Air after his early life, is a 
senior vice president at Warner Bros. 
Records, where he has an overall deal. 
Largely because of his upbringing, Medi- 
na is utierly at ease in the white world. 
Yet despite the color of his skin, no one in 
Harrell’s orbit considers Medina black. 
“There are so many niggers without fla- 
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vor in Hollywood,’ says Russell Sim- 
mons. **They pretend, but they ain’t it. 
And Benny is one." Nina Shaw agrees. 
"Benny's not talented in the way these 
guys are,’ she says. "He's not the genu- 
ine. article. He's been able to convince 
people out here that he is, but he's not. 
Andre ts. Andre is black.’ 

Medina quarrels with these racıal dis- 
tinctions. *'| resent the concept of a 
‘blacker than thou’ point of view," he 
says. “That's just a way for Andre and 
Russell to create a sense of self-impor- 
tance. Their work should speak for itself. 
l'm much more for unity—I think the rest 
is bullshit. Break it down and it’s where 
you live, where you go, what you read, 
what you see. From my upbringing, | 
learned a tremendous amount about anoth- 
er world, and I know everything about my 
own world. I shouldn't be faulted for that. '' 

Beyond the personal clashes, Holly- 
wood isn't much interested in issues of 
ethnic authenticity—its main concern is 
the box office. “Who gives a shit if 
Whoopi Goldberg is or isn't who she says 
she is?’’ asks one top producer. ‘‘She’s 
bogus from the word go, but it doesn’t 
matter. She thinks she’s a big political fig- 
ure and she’s not, but no one cares. She 
sells tickets. It doesn’t matter to anyone 
how black she really is. It’s the same with 
Benny Medina. Fresh Prince was a suc- 
cess, so he’s a success. He's a nice guy and 
he’s safe for them. So what that he’s not 
street. The question is, is he effective?" 

Harrell would argue that Medina and 
others are selling out their collective heri- 
tage. In Hollywood's zeal for a mass audi- 
ence, many threads of the black community 
are ignored because they are considered 
unpalatable or threatening. For example, 
very few films or TV shows depict black 
middle-class life. Audiences, and execu- 
tives, seem to prefer extremes—superstar 
athletes, crack kingpins, wacky comedi- 
ennes, and cute kids. Harrell believes he 
Can Stay true to his culture and make the 
world come to him. 

But some people are skeptical. **1 wor- 
ry that the desire to remain separate will 
affect the black community’s overall suc- 
cess," says Steve Stanford. “The fact 
that, for instance, Spike has remained out 
of the Hollywood community gives him a 
certain cachet. He's separate. But how 
long can that last? There are no historical 
examples of a group holding out and stay- 
ing successful. The movies will have to 
change. They'll have to be human experi- 
ences starring black people, instead of al- 
ways the black urban experience. That has 
run its course.’ 

The issue is further complicated by 


what most white people in Hollywl ` 
think of as being ““black.”” The stereo 
consists of a baseball hat worn backw f 
a pair of large sneakers, and a gift - 
inner-city lingo. “I don’t want to buy ^ 
glitz and the phony rage,” says HBE 
Chris Albrecht, who developed Rud 
Simmons’ Def Comedy Jam and In Li 
Color. “TIl buy the real rage, but the 
work version of the rage is not somet 
I'm Interested in.’ | 
But Hollywood likes the B-boy le 
which is not what Harrell, or Upto! 
projects. “If you grow up poor,” he $ 
plains, “you don't want to stay th 
White people think ‘edge’ is glamorou 7 
a rock-star thing. Black people are tr 
to lose that edge. They don't hav ^" 
choice. They want out of there." 4 
Hollywood doesn't get that yet 
here they favor ‘“‘rage’’ over upward gf * 
bility. It seems somehow. . .blacker. "B^ 


A 45 . Ж М | 
we are not all violent,`` says Medina. 77 


don't all hang out on the street. We're E^ 
all angry at being Americans. But the 4^ 
dios want that. And they won't be ope tlie 
anything else until Andre or Russell ¢ 01 
make a success of something else. Until 
really our investment, the point of vi Re Ame! 
will be tainted by the white system. L3 
But Harrell's success with Uptown sf 77! 
nals a change—he's tapped into a wi t: 
Hollywood hasn't considered and does ! 
(yet) understand. ‘“What I'm trying to df 
says Harrell, ``is market my music, @ 
films, and my TV shows without comp] “‹ 
mising the lifestyle they came from. Tf © 
has to be the future. That's the goal." Ек: 
tn hi 
He» D, an extremely large man witê “ 
gentle, almost courtly manner, 1s wf’ 

ried. **I don't want to be a fashion guy, "Ft 
says. **Even in this day and age, it’s sof@ c 
Heavy is voicing his anxieties at a nine A.f w 
breakfast meeting at the Four Seasons Ifi; 
tel. Also at the table are the usual Upto pis 
crew (Alonzo Brown, Mark Siegel); Matty: 
Ganshirt, who is the senior vice president f4 
comedy development at Universal Tf 
Benny Richberg, a TV writer; and Anc§ “pe 
Harrell. They are here to discuss "d W 
Heavy D project," Uptown's first pilq'": i 
Things had been going smoothly unir 
Heavy. who had thought he was going FS 
play a cartoonist, saw that his character hft o 
been changed to a sportswear entrepreneuft o 
"You're head of a business," explai[ (0 
Harrell, who is used to dealing with ù: 
anxieties of artists. "If you owned a joif t 
like Spike's Joint, that would be cool. 1! 
The idea of his character owning a stoff ' 
like Spike Lee’s seems to assuage Heavy Y! 
fears, and the meeting continues. The p | 
lot, called Little League, has a simp" 
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se: Heavy D is a successtul bachelor 
М erew up in a boys’ home. One day 
огьесе rings and two wayward boys 
by the orphanage walk in. Belore 
ille the boys, who are, of course, ador- 
HB cutfians, become part of the Fanily. 
¡Me pilot idea is inches away [rom 
h ent Strokes and basically the same as 
Rs upcoming Sinbad vehicle, Sinbad, 
naich Sinbad adopts two adorable rut- 
ol his own. The only thing original 
още Litle League is the casting of 
liy D. Harrell has always believed that 
"ME y, who 1s around six feet two inches 
(Жсаз!у 300 pounds, can be not only a 
d “op superstar but also a sex symbol. 
sı used to say, "Yo. girls wanna give 
МУ D some pussy," " Simmons has 
“| said, “Nigger, there's no girl 
eta give no Heavy D no pussy!’ And 
ig ooking at him, like, Oh, shit, Andre 
» By done lipped his wig.” 
; Ws not clear whether or not Heavy 15 
“fly a sex symbol, but he is the corner- 
hep? Of Uptown Records. He sells. And 
ya ell has plans for him. He's interested 
oj Peavy D the dynasty. *'1 have a vision 
п елуу, `` һе ѕауѕ. “ГИ bring him to 
{dle America.” 
fax likes the idea, but it’s been difficult 
wa nd writers for this pilot. Richberg, 
vw) has the right credentials—he writes 
jeg Martin, he's a Iriend of Will Smith's, 
oda. the Fresh Prince—is not particular- 
ic, #sperienced. He’s never written a pilot 
wire. and his outline is uninspiring and 
Mulaic. 
fut he's black. **The preference is al- 
s to hire black talent to write black 
wis. says Chris Albrecht. “We look 
ви as a responsibility. Even if, experi- 
y wise, they are not consistent. It’s 
wif sometimes, because you're looking 
‚ppmebody and you say, ‘If I was just 
ig this person purely to make the cor- 
m professional choice, I'd maybe take a 
ferent person.’ ` 
y et Albrecht, like Fox and pretty much 
prest of Hollywood, is willing to over- 
ind. experience in exchange for “fla- 
^P "Most of these writers would not 
yp work if they weren't black,"" says one 
¡ip luction V.P. **But everybody wants 
¡pfnext Spike or the next Keenen, so they 
yp the chance. Everyone is so afraid of 
„ing something.” 
xt course, there's the flip-side argu- 
‚Ци that white people have no real idea 
jut the black experience and probably 
j']uldn't be. writing sitcoms or dramas 
put it. And, as with any new group, 
wfe will be a lot of chaff among the 
„yat. ‘There are only a few of the genu- 
Particle at any time," says Nina Shaw. 
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“How many great Beat poets were there? 
Yet a lot got published. How many do we 
remember today? There will only be a le w 
great black filmmakers, like there are only 
a tew great white filmmakers.’ 

For his part, Harrell is thinking long- 
term. Whether or not Benny Richberg 1s up 
to the task doesn’t really concern him. The 
script can be lixed. Harrell's more con- 
cerned about getting the pilot on the air. 
And the next show. And the one alter that. 
In his zeal for commercial success, Harrell 
seems quite willing to emulate white Holly- 
wood instead ol trying to reinvent it. Unlike 
the Jewish moguls of the 30s, who assimi- 
lated by making movies that were almost 
exclusively about Wasp culture, most of 


he 

Black Pack, echoing 

the moguls of 
the 30s, like to do things 
in a major way. 
Which means they 

do not play by 

any rules other than 

their own. 
— 


the Black Pack—the new Jews—seem tobe 
assimilating by making movies with black 
characters that fit white conventions. 

If Harrell brought the same artistic am- 
bitions to his television and film pursuits 
that made him so revolutionary in music, 
he might change the face of the business 
and make billions. The question is, does 
he care? For the moment, it's about get- 
ting over. " Whenever there's a void, fill 
it," he says. **And there are a lot of 
voids.” He looks at Heavy. "This is the 
man. He's Cosby for the 90s.”” Richberg 
smiles. *'Whatever you say, Andre,"' he 
says. "Whatever you say." 


TS a month later and Harrell is pacing 
around a large soundstage on the Uni- 
versal lot. Tonight, MTV is taping Up- 
town artists—Mary J. Blige, Christopher 


Wilhams, Jodeci, Father MC, and Heavy D 

lor its acoustic show, Unplugged. The 
program has had massive success with, 
among others, Eric Clapton, whose Gram 
ny Award-winning, chart-topping rendi- 
ton ol "Tears in Heaven" was recorded 
lor the show. Tonight will be the lirst time 
MTV has devoted Unplugged to a record 
label. It will also be (practically) the lirst 
time any artist from Uptown has been 
seen on MTV. 

This was, of course, Harrell's idea. He 
and Uptown got involved with producing 
the sound track for Who's the Man?, a 
movie that stars Doctor Dré and Ed Lov- 
er, the hosts of Yo! MTV Raps. MTV had 
never been particularly receptive to Up- 
town's artists—the network tends to stay 
away Irom R&B/soul videos—but Who's 
the Man? opened the door to MTV. “I got 
in the loop,’ Harrell says. “I told them 
what we need to do, and a week later I 
had the idea for Unplugged." 

So now, besides the show itself, there's 
going to be an Uptown Unplugged home 
video and an Uptown Unplugged record. 
“This Unplugged is going to be crazy 
big—bigger than anyone even thought,”’ 
says Jimmy "Love" Jenkins, Uptown 
Records’ vice president of promotion. 
"We're gonna be Motown Records for 
sure." 

Harrell has been consumed with the 
Unplugged show for weeks—he views it 
as crucial. It will bring Uptown to a huge 
audience—meaning, white people across 
America will know who Andre Harrell 
and Uptown Records are. ''Music is the 
base of his empire," says MCA's AI Tel- 
ler. “It's the cornerstone of his power. 
And in this town, where leverage counts 
in other areas, his calling card in the film 
and TV business is Uptown Records and 
his incredible audience.’ 

Right now, it is hard to believe that this 
show will ever come together. Jodeci's 
backup band, Swing Mob, is angry with 
Heavy D; Mary J. Blige, who is terrifical- 
ly shy, wants more time to rehearse; and 
Christopher Williams, who is a crooner in 
the style of Teddy Pendergrass. feels he 
should get to sing more than two songs. 
It's a scene: the soundstage is filled with 
black men and women who either work 
for Uptown or MCA or are connected to 
one of the groups. It’s as if they’re hang- 
ing at a club, and they seem to form a 
kind of army, decked out, as they are, in 
amazingly uniform clothing: low-slung 
baggy jeans; knit ski caps; huge T-shirts 
or work shirts or sweatshirts; baseball 
Caps that say POSSE or STUSSY or have a P 
for the Pittsburgh Pirates; gold chains, 
gold watches, hoop earrings in both ears, 
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or diamonds if they re flush, work boots, or 
sneakers that are so Immense they resem- 
ble work boots; and those necessary ac- 
cessories, a beeper attached to the belt and 
a portable phone glued to the ear. 

Through this army of cool cats walks 
Harrell, dressed, as usual, in a white tur- 
ПепесК, а vest, and slacks. "He is Big 
Daddy," says Jenkins. "He's used to be- 
ing Big Daddy. He likes that Big Daddy 
role.’ Harrell sits on a folding chair next 
to JoJo Hailey. one-fourth of Jodeci. Up- 
town’s answer to the Temptations. JoJo. 
who 15, apparently, upset, is wearing an 
all-black, all-Adidas ensemble—his bag- 
gy sweatpants are pulled down so low that 
the crotch is around his knees, and he's 
hiked the elastic bottoms of the pants up 
to mid-calf. His sneakers are unlaced over 
outsize white socks, and he's got the hood 
of his sweatshirt up over his black Swing 
Mob baseball cap. JoJos wearing sun- 
glasses and a Don't-fuck-with-me game 
face, but he softens a bit when Harrell sits 
down. They chat quietly, and then JoJo 
stands up, gracefully grabbing at the crotch 
of his sweats lest they fall down complete- 
ly. Harrell also stands and puts his hand 
on JoJo's shoulder. Whatever was wrong 
has now been righted: order has been re- 
stored in the land of Uptown. 

The rest of the rehearsal goes well. Mary 
J.. especially, is remarkable. She is a cross 
between Chaka Khan, Aretha Franklin, and 
Billie Holiday—both jazzy and pop. As 
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(Continued from page 171) her." says 
one correspondent. “I thought she was 
just the hungriest thing | had ever seen. 
But I’ve actually grown to like her. I real- 
ly respect how hard she works.`` Mitch- 
ell, who dates Federal Reserve chairman 
Alan Greenspan, is well connected, but 
it’s sheer hustle that has brought her the 
lion’s share of White House scoops, in- 
cluding Kimba Wood's near appointment, 
Lani Guimer’s withdrawal. and the hiring 
of David Gergen. 

She's less impressive at presidential 
press conferences, where she hogs the 
mike with wordy, what’s-your-question 
questions. Of course, she's not the only 
one who rambles on. The reason for this 
phenomenon, as one reporter explains, 1s 
that "it takes. seven seconds to get the 
Chyrons up." “hyrons are the superim- 
posed video IDs that tell 40 million people 
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part of its set, Jodeci performs the Stevie 
Wonder classic "Lately," and Harrell is 
thrilled. "That's our "End of the Road,’ ` 
he says, referring to the Boyz Il Men sin- 
gle that topped the pop charts for 13 con- 
secutive weeks. “That's и.” 

At around seven P.M.. the audience 
starts tromping in. MCA Records is here 
in force: president Richard Palmese ar- 
rives just before AI Teller. They say hello 
to Harrell and find seats in the back rows. 
Unlike film and television, the. music 
business rs racrally integrated, on both the 
talent and executive levels, and there is 
little tension between black and white 
men. "This ts just a way of life,” says 
Teller. “The contemporary-music busi- 
ness has grown up hand in hand with 
black music. So the people in the business 
have been dealing with black artists and 
black executives and black entrepreneurs 
for many, many years, and we accept it in 
a color-blind fashion. The essential lack 
of racism in our business comes from the 
fact that people live and work together in 
close proximity.” 

Bill Block 1s expected here tonight, and 
Steve Stanford has just arrived, but that 
part of Harrell’s big-scheme plan seems 
a zillion miles away. Tonight, all that 
matters is that Unplugged succeed. **No 
question," says Harrell. "This is major. 
This will blow us wav up." 


nw it does. The show is great and the 
party afterward is great and yet and 
yet... Harrelifissexhausted it 5 been a 
ridiculous couple of months—he's had 


the name and affiliation of the person in 
colloquy with the president. 

Brit Hume wouldn't be caught dead 
running after a politician. ^ "This is crap," 
he whispers as Lloyd Bentsen briefs 
newslessly in the pressroom. Younger jour- 
nalists point out that Hume, 50, spends a 
lot of time doing crossword puzzles. but 
he makes up for ıt with his barbed dis- 
patches. In this, he 1s in competition less 
with Mitchell than with the witty Susan 
Spencer of CBS. But CBS doesn't focus 
on the White House as much as the other 
networks, so Hume gets more airtime, 
and has helped to set the tone for Clin- 
ton's coverage. A born-and-bred Wash- 
ingtonian, Hume has been notably unim- 
pressed by the new crew from Arkansas. 

Hume was famous for his briefing- 
room harassment of Stephanopoulos; he 
and Myers are said to privately blame 


Unplugged, and he set up Рго-ЁпскК@ 
movie about an annual basketball | 
nament in Harlem at Universal, and We 
which still has qualms about the Hl, 
D project, has asked him if he’s intel 
ed tn taking over /n Living Color. 
has done a good job: he’s had at 
30 different meetings with importan i 
ecutives. He's just signed a new 2 
named Crystal Johnson, who Qu 
Jones was after (**She might be the 
artist on Uptown Records"), апа 8 
dreaming about suggesting a тета 
Bewitched, starring Juha Roberts 
Tom Hanks. | 

"Let me tell you what [ realized 1 
last few months about the entertainı 
business, ' he says at the Four Sea 
hotel the day after the Unplugged ext 
aganza. ''] can do just about anythi 
want. It's a matter of will, Yeah, l;g 
you have to be talented and smart 
stuff, and I hope I've proven that. 
know, at this point in my carecr, 
doors of opportunity are open. As 
as | have the desire and the wil 
want to do it, a lot of different th 
will get ready to happen. The TV she 
the movies, and, hopefully, the М 
network." | 

Harrell pauses and looks around! 
room. He ts the only black man in 
restaurant. There was a time when | 
bothered him, but that time has pas 
“I'm 32," Пе continues. “I’m not 
tent yet. Some people get a chal 
Some people write a book.’ Ha 
smiles. I’m going for the yolumes. 
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Hume for fueling the Hair Clinton st 
The Clinton people feel this is politic 

Hume is a conservative who writes fen 
the right-wing American Spectator- «i 
others argue that his snideness 1s tem 
mental. Hume was tough on Bush tod 
least toward the end. “Bush had few | 
promises," Hume explains. **Clinton 
the other hand, had this massive li: 
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absolutely specific promises, and he si Ti: 
ed breaking them even before һе nn. 
sworn in—and not just the little ones Фит 
broke the middle-class tax-cut ргоп он 
the deficit-in-half promise, the Най”! 


boat-people promise. These were th 
that he'd gotten indignant about du 
the campaign, and so that killed his 
eymoon. That's what did и. `` 

The other bane of the communicat 
office 1s Ann Devroy of The Washing 
Post, “а Vesuvius of a reporter.’' as 
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league calls her At 44, Devroy ıs the 
ч у certified grant Killer па residence, 
mening accelerated ıl not caused the de- 
se ol John Sununu through her. pursuit 
we ais travel scandal. ** You're a liar! Your 
"Wertes are all lies! Everything you write ts 
del," Bush's ornery chiel of stall once 
ошеа at her alter a crowded Rose Gar- 
am ceremony. (She had just written a Iront- 
«ae story blaming Sununu lor a 1 20-point 
qp in the stock market.) **1 thought her 
М verage of Bush was at mes savagely 
mm air,’ Hume says. ‘‘d think her coverage 
a Clinton has been equally tough. `` 
[VV the Posi the tough-talking, heavy- 
Ш окпе Осугоу is famous for shouting at 
ge irces over the phone. She has a reputa- 
фа tor “eating ap” fellow Post report- 
laf. says one colleague. First she helped 
Ave John Yang olf the beat, he lett to be 
|gerrespondent in L.A. Atter Clinton was 
unpeted, Devroy vetoed the Post's choice 
ı# Michael tsikoff, one of the paper's 
est talented investigators, to share. the 
Ait. She finally settled for Ruth Marcus, 
Pentler soul, but feuds erupt often, and 
ІМ two are not always on speaking terms. 
ег this year the Post missed a Clinton 
MD to Milwaukee because of their com- 
nication breakdown. Ed Walsh, the 
шм bureau chief in Chicago, was beeped 
nibh à message to rush to the event. 
beat Phe oldsters were not amused when the 
pag VComers tricd to change the rules as 
и Оп as they arrived. With the backing of 
yy gourney, Lauter, and Marcus, Ifill de- 
Hat Mded that press briefings be on the гес- 
fl. An American Methodist Episcopal 
mister's daughter, 1fill has à reputation 
|! guts. Covering Jesse Jackson in 1988, 
: was reputed to be the black journalist 
stable to resist the candidate's pressure 
go easy on him.'At an L.A. press con- 
ns@ence where Jackson, wearing an anti- 
hg pin. appeared with residents of a 
iis} Using project, Ifill asked one expensive- 
of dressed youth, “Why are you wearing 
awpeeper?" She was admired by the Clin- 
moTites too; they considered making her 
y Pkesperson at the State Department. 
sind ln challenging the background status of 
ӘМ briefings, Ifill was violating an ancient 
poo. These events, in which û "senior 
{ministration official” answers ques- 
aa] 8. from the pack, are a cherished form 
үш sPoon-feeding. Officials like the. pro- 
qaf ton trom responsibitity. Reporters tike 
pp inside ring. "A senior administration 
‚м ста! said yesterday" sounds a lot better 
vin “The deputy secretary of commerce 
d 100 reporters." Senior members of 
yale? Press corps opposed the change and 
ıl Insurrection collapsed. 


sin the briefing room, the dinosaurs 
| 
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rule Andat was dus group drat the Clm 
tonttes httle understood, us evidenced by 
Stephanopoulos’s decision to close the up 
per press office, part of tlie area between 
the Oval Othee and the briching room 
where the communications director and 
press secretary reside. Reporters soon be- 
gan calling this "the no-fly zone.” 

The campaign people were little trou- 
bled by this. They had sources and could 
get their calls returned. They didn’t sce 
why everyone should have the right to 
barge in on Stephanopoulos at wilt. The 
old-timers, however, felt they were being 
treated like ““partahs.** And by an arro- 
gant Kid. 

To understand the vehemence of their 
reaction, it Is necessary to picture the 
White House pressroom, the belly of The 
Beast. It is a dismal duplex cell, where 
reporters sit elbow to elbow at their car- 
rels, or jammed in claustrophobic subter- 
ranean radio booths. You can't make a 
call or type a sentence without your neigh- 
bors and competitors catching wind of 
your scoop. The warren ts connected by a 
narrow corridor to the briefing room, and 
when an announcement comes over the 
loudspeaker, reporters squeeze through it 
like gerbils through a Habitrail, During 
non—feeding hours, reporters used to go to 
the upper press office with questions. But 
they were now restricted to the "lower 
press office," populated with 24-year- 
olds with nicknames like Seldy and Scoop 
who rarely knew anything. `The pathway 
to the press secretary's office should nev- 
er be closed," Thomas insists. To her. 
Stephanopoulos's ban was evidence that 
the Clintonites came in. "with à chip on 
their shoulder against the working press.” 

Other things became major irritants as 
well. Canceled appointments were en- 


demic. “You sort of got jerked through an 
afternoon, says Matt Cooper. “And 


people never seemed to have even the 
modest remorsefutness that you'd ex- 
pect. The tardiness was worse. "A 
briefing. was scheduted for noon. At 
11:58, an announcement came over the 
toudspeaker that it would be at f. At two 
O'clock it would become the four P.M. 
briefing. And wild taughter would go up 
in the pressroom, You know, people have 
deadlines of four and five o'clock." 
Clinton himself provoked The Beast by 
eating dinner on. Air. Force One when it 
landed at Andrews Air Force Base after a 
long day trip. Reporters were steamed 
about being. kept waiting. They got even 
by hyping ''Harrpate, the story that 
planes were kept on the runway at LAX 
while the president got a $200 haircut 
from Cristophe. In fact, according to a 


subsequeut report, mo flights were delayed 
except the chartered press plate 

“When a briefing ts delayed. they get 
so hostile and angry, says Mark Miller 
They vent their trustratrons on the brieter 
because they have such niiserable Ives ~ 

During the campaign, the 29 year-old 
Miller epitomized the closeness of jour- 
nalists to Clinton He was the only report- 
er given the enameled “hard pin™ the 
Secret Service wears, enabling him to go 
anywhere, anytime. He spent hours play- 
ing hearts and gin rummy with the Clin- 
tons, went jogging and worked out with 
the candidate. Miller. who is homosexual. 
also helped sensitize Clinton to the issue 
of gay nghts. One anecdote has Miller. 
Clinton, and advisers Bruce Lindsey and 
Richard Mintz being driven in from the Las 
Vegas airport by a Nevada state trooper. 
Someone pointed out an attractive female 
in another car, and all heads turned. “Сее. 
| wonder tf she has a brother," Miller said. 
A stricken expression crossed the trooper's 
face. Clinton cracked up. 

After the inauguration, however. Miller 
was in an unhappy position. "For 15 
months | had known what they were do- 
ing, what they were planning, what their 
objectives were," he says. "Suddenly. | 
was in the dark.” He was also appalled by 
the petulance of the more senior White 
House correspondents. **They are so self- 
absorbed—enormously egomaniacal. The 
sense that everything revolves around them 
is quite profound. 

Newsweek editors pressed Miller to. be 
tougher on the administration. But White 
House officials were upset when he was. 
"When | wrote that Stephanopoulos was 
contemptuous of the press, he was really 
hurt. It was not pleasant tor our friend- 
ship. I didn’t want to be in the position of 
having to write something like that, says 
Miller, who asked to be taken off the beat 
and transferred to the magazine's Los An- 
geles bureau. 

For Time, Newsweek, and U.S. News, 
the biggest problem with Clinton was the 
White House's failure to reveal the kind 
of vignettes which are a staple of their 
coverage. And when it did, nuggets would 
often be doled out to all three, like the 
anecdote about Clinton eating cherry pie in 
the White House solarium after what now 
stands as the high point of his presidency. 
his February 17 address to Congress. 

For the networks, the greatest annoy- 
ance was the president's reluctance to be 
covered. Clinton often insists on wander- 
ing into crowds without a TV reporter 
near enough to pich up embarrassing de- 
tails. "There's a long tradition of having 
at least one correspondent representing the 
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networks providing protective coverage," 
says Andrea Mitchell. "And these folks 
have yet to accept that principle." Camera 
crews often ended up in shoving matches 
with White House staffers trying to hold 
them back behind rope lines. Some events 
simply were declared off-limits. White 
House staffers were furious at. Richard 
Berke, a New York Times reporter who 
has since left the beat. for covering the 
funeral of Hitlary Clinton’s father, even 
though the event was open to the public. 
The Clintons’ attitude is not hard to un- 
derstand. At home and on the road, they 
came to feel surrounded by enemies, es- 
pecially after rumors attributed to un- 
triendly members of the household stalt 
and Secret Service began to trickle out. 
When Newsweek published a report on 
tales of cursing and lamp throwing. the 
magazine was placed in deep freeze de- 
spite the fact that correspondent Eleanor 
Chtt is, as Hume says, “in the tank.” 
What made matters worse was the Clin- 
ton camp's indifference to media com- 
plaints. During the. campaign. they. had 
bypassed the medra—using satellite broad- 
Casts, town meetings, and appearances on 
Larry King Live to get around the scrutiny 
of national correspondents. After the inau- 
guration, Jetf Eller of the communications 
olfice tried the same strategy. You Know 
why I can stilt you on the press confer- 
ences?" Clinton asked rhetorically at the 
Radio and Television Correspondents As- 
sociation's. dinner in March. "" Because 
Larry King liberated me from you by giv- 
ing me to the American people directly." 
Reporters scoffed at the idea. "1 wasn't 
afraid," says Helen. Thomas. "| knew 
they needed us. You know, let them call a 
town meeting when they had some big an- 
nouncement at two o clock in the morning 
that we're going to war." But. deep 
down, the correspondents were worried. 
Not that the press would disappear, but 
that the body-watch function of White 
House correspondents could in fact be 
supplanted by electromagnetics. All that 
would be missing would be the griping. 
Because it i8 physically impossible for 
100 or more reporters to be present at 
presidential events, coverage must be 
pooled. A group composed of one report- 
er from each medium—daily print, radio, 
TV, wire, the newsweeklies—represents 
the entire press corps, sharing tts glean- 
ings with the class. Pool coverage means 
that it ts next to impossible to get an ex- 
clusive or break news when the president 
is on the road. It also means that reporters 
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spend much ot their time writing up 
events reported by others, or viewed on 
closed-circuit TV at Tiling centers. It’s 
constdered ethical to write stories as IÍ 
they had been present themselves. One of 
the most damaging stories ubout George 
Bush, that he didn’t recognize a super- 
market scanner, was written by Andrew 
Rosenthal of The New York Times on the 
basis of live footage and a suggestive pool 
report by Greg MeDonald of the Houston 
Chronicle. Neither Rosenthal nor anyone 
at the scores of papers that subsequently 
picked up the story saw it happen. °‘! was 
standing 10 feet away, says Jim Mikla- 
szewski, the Zoday show's correspondent, 
who works out of the pressroom. `` nev- 
er happened. `` 

The pool reports embody the self-image 
of the White House press corps: half the 
we-can t-be-fooled-that-easily macho of 


jaundiced police reporters, and half the 


deadpan cynicism of urbane movie critics. 
References to ``POTUS` (president of the 
United States), `` FLOTUS` `` (First Lady of 
the United States), and “the president, 
Bill Clinton" abound. The press secre- 
tary, who was mocked during the. New 
York primary as a “‘halt-bottle blonde.” 
is razzed as Dee ‘Bleach Myers. 

One senses the frustration. of. bright 
people doing mechanical work. "" Report- 
ers, like most upwardly mobile profes- 
sional people, are always thinking, What's 
my next job going to be?" says one of 
their number. "They've been plotüng for 
years to overthrow the White House re- 
porter and come here. Once you get here 
you see how miserable it is. And it is real- 
ly almost a dead end. And that provides 
for a lot of bitching. 

lt was probably inevitable that Stepha- 
nopoulos would become a target for frus- 
trated reporters. “То be the briefer you 
have to be able to schmooze the press, to 
understand the way they think," says 
Miller. "George never learned the art of 
saying nothing with good humor.” His re- 
lationship with reporters turned into one 
of symbiotic ilt will. Convinced he dis- 
liked them, they treated him—and the ad- 
ministrauon—more and more harshly. 
Experiencing the thinness of their work, 
he grew more disdainful. 

The conflict between press and presi- 
dent escalated on May t9, when Clinton 
announced the firing of seven staffers in 
the White House travel office. This was 
like beheading the mother hen tn front of 
the chicks; the travel staffers are thè pro- 
tectors of the press corps. They are the 
ones who keep track ot the boys and girls 
on the bus, making sure no one gets left at 
the hotel as punishment for filing late; 
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| 
they make sure that the established | 
ing order ıs preserved on White H 
tights, thal The New York Times dog 
hive to sit next to Sarah McClendon. | 
they make sure that a glass of vn 
champagne awaits reporters on the 
charter, that their bags are delivered to $ 
hotel rooms, and that their overseas 
Chases make it back to Washington. 

Word of the travel firings, and of € 
ton's intention to promote a distant) 
year-old cousin to head the offiee, leg 
out while Stephanopoulos was away | 
lecting an award trom his alma mater, 
lumbia. Dee Dee Myers came into] 
briefing room to announce the move; 
was bombarded with [61 questions, t 
than about Bosnia, whieh was the d 
real news. The travel-office scandal 
rare story that came out ol a briel 
When Stephanopoulos returned, HE 
and Devroy grilled him mercilessly, f 
he let slip that the F.B 1. had been bro ` 
in. "To someone who's been ard“ 
Washington awhile, the White House M~ 
the F.B.I tn some political way, | mill ^ 
It just smacks of scandal," Hume si ^ 
“And | was saying to myself, JM 
Christ, how could this guy not know, f^ 
after Watergate. And I thought to my? 
Wait a minute—when Watergate Mee 
pened he was 12 years old. `` 

Partof the reason for the firings was 
desire to find a few more scarce 
House jobs for people who had sei 
Clinton. well during the campaign, and 
the White House’s internal report il 
cates, 1t. was. Clinton's. Hgllywood 
Harry Thomason who initiated the invi 
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gation that led to the firings. But reponi si: 
took it as a personal affront. ^" They pl: 
ly thought this travel-office group. wagon 
bunch of cozy pals of ours that needed! Dk 


be gotten rid of on general principle n: 
says Hume. A notice went up on the ЙК т 
leun board in the press office solici т 
contributions to the legal-defense fundi 
the fired staffers. 1) 

“Бог Clinton to look too Arkansas 
too Hollywood at the same time wi 
pirouette of Baryshnikov proportion un: 
says Matt Cooper. But it was not ал 
P.R. disaster. With the travel-office si « 
dal, relations between reporters and. Ene th 
phanopoulos approached total meltdo ii 
The usually cool Stephanopoulos findi \ 
looked overheated. ‘When you start 
ing ice, the days are numbered,” Thor 
says. “AIl press secretaries start Cat 
ice when it's all over for them. It’s a П yy 
signal for me." 

When Clinton sent his SOS to Dal. 
Gergen, one of Gergen’s stipulations vibe 
that he be put in charge of cultivating. 
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rer relationship май Ше press, some 
g he did mastertully as conminnica 
ns director for Ronald Reagan. Cluton 
uf eed, and Gergen and Mark Gearan, 
o moved Irom deputy chiet of stalt to 
t ишипканонь director, immediately re- 
ї пе the no-Ily zone. Gergen started 
u oping reporters iuto the Oval Olfice lor 
n Pohisive interviews, paying special atten 
en to lellow pundits, especially ones 
Glo had been less than friendly to the ad- 
@nistration: Fred Barnes. Mort Kon- 
ig tcke, and Ben Wattenberg were the first 
ıt [ited in to see the boss. 
ma And Gergen started to Teed The Beast, 
0 uratively and literally. He sent senior 
лака such as Leon Panetta and Lloyd 
х еп (о brief the press. And he began 
il arrange [ree meals. Dozens of reporters 
on editors have uow attended intimate, 
.WE-the-record. dinners. at. Bill's. house. 
Jf rgen also got credit for a June 13 picnic 
mt the White House lawn. though it had 
Деп planned before his arrival. More 
win 400 journalists showed up with their 
Imbtes and families. Amid huge troughs of 
pips, salsa, and guacamole, they waited 
| dine to shake hands with the First Cou- 
wg and snap pictures. Clinton admired 
mith Marcus’s necklace. He compliment- 
i JF another reporter on her earrings. Then 
sat down at a table of mastodons: Carl 
um Ubsdorf, Susan Page, George Condon, 
fry Hunt ol A.P., and Gene Gibbons of 
«ег. Мо Blitzer of CNN, a new- 
«emer to the beat, was also present. The 
ngat was off the record, but according to 
„i [e reporter at the table, Clinton tried to 
ma plain how surprised he had been that 
теуге issues like the haircut and the travel 
Т ice had spiraled out of control. 
T Deputy Director of Communications 
avid Dreyer led ће communications of- 
ве in a joshing version of **Margarita- 
ile," making light of past differences. 
Jaf Spinning away again in the press brief- 
ull room / Lookin’ for the last question 
day / Some people say that President 
ә топ to blame / But I know.. Its 
yy mebody else?s fault.) But the joviality 
mis somewhat forced. “it reminded me 
‚ща family reunion that no one wanted to 
ug to," said Michael Duffy of Time, who 
wares the beat with Margaret Carlson. 
ule didn't want to be there, the reporters 
iin t want to be there, the staff didn't 
aint to be there. ** 
map Clinton looked miserable,” 
ат Nagourney. Unhappy and grim 
id miserable. He just doesn't like the 
ess aud that's reality. And they can do 
.paphatever they waut. Bring us to the White 
yy wouse—it doesn’t matter. That's just the 
jg ality of the relationship." 
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That Chanton didit exactly like sucking 
up to reporters becanie clear a day late im 
the Rose Garden, when he exploded at 
Brit Tine tot asking about the “zigzag 
quality іш the adninistratiou's selection 
of Ruth Bader Giusburg as Supreme Court 


nominee. “blow you could ask a question 
hke that atter the statement she just made 
Is beyond me,” the president shot back. 
“Good-bye. Thank you.’ Some thought 
this might have beeu a staged attack, but 
no reporters belteve that. They recognized 
the real Clinton. ^1 know that look in his 
eyes," Nagourney says. "lle was pissed 
off." Hume thinks Clinton may have har- 
bored a special grudge against him for 
broadcasting an embarrassing segment in 


ЗО 
Gergen seized the 
podium again. 

“ Шеуте going to brief us 
to death,” groaned 
bnt Hume. 

[his guy 1s Clinton's 
revenge." 
саа 


which the president snapped at an aide 
while wearing a body mike. 

A look of horror crossed Gergen’s face as 
Clinton veered off-massage. Hume got 
soothing calls afterward from Myers, Mack 
McLarty, and Deputy Director of Commu- 
nications Ricki Seidman. Gergen also 
called, saying he'd watched the subsequent 
newscast with Hillary, and thanking Hume 
for doing a straight piece and passing up a 
chance to “take a shot at us. `` 

The next day, Clinton was back with 
the program at an impromptu press con- 
ference. You know what I'm really up- 
set about? You got a honeymoon and | 
didit," he joked to the newly wedded 
Hume. Gergen was overheard whispering 
го Му сг». “That was perfect.” like a 

proud father. 

That week was a barrage of press con- 


ferences— more than Chnton had held in 


His. hast five iuontlis combined Осен 
recoprnzes that Clinton. never at a loss for 
an answer, is superb. at these events, aud 
that reporters love theni too, especially 
the prune tune oues то the ornate bast 
Room This ts Sunday at church, when 
the correspondeuts scrub and put on their 
best clothes. (¢l can't vet т the bath 
room.” one uewswoman joked. AH the 
boys are putting on then makcup. ) They 
get to impress their editors w hen the presi 
dent calls on them by name and wow their 
friends with their shrewd questions 

The June 17 performance was pure 
Gergen. Clinton appeared with Reaganite 
charts and à pointer. When he called on 
Gene Gibbons ot Reuters, one of those with 
whom he has had testy relations. he compli- 
mented Gibbons on the Mickey Mouse 
necktie he was wearing. ‘I'm sorry. that's 
a great tie. 1 just lost it fora moment. | wish 
the American people could see this tie.” 
After the questions ended and Clinton lett 
the room, Myers got the tie from Gibbons. 
Clinton re-emerged wearing it. to be photo- 
graphed with the former owner. The next 
day Mickey Mouse ties sold out from the 
three-for-S10 vendors on K Street near the 
White House. 

Gergen's only mistake was tailing to 
get Clinton's comeback on two of the 
three networks. Afterward he flew to New 
York to schmooze the top executives in 
advance for next time. (This was the strat- 
egy of James Baker. the brilliant. press 
manipulator, When he was Ronald Rea- 
gan's chief of staff. Gergen has been saying 
in interviews that he often asks himself, 
"What would Baker do in this situation?) 

Clinton's bearlike embrace of reporters 
is certainly insincere—something most of 
them realize. **Nauseating,** one journal- 
ist said after Clinton’s tie performance. 
But that doesn't mean it will backfire. To 
the contrary., it follows New Republic col- 
umnist Michael Kinsley’s rule that insin- 
cere flattery is even more tlattering than 
sincere flattery since it demonstrates a 
recognition that the recipients are power- 
tul people who need to be kissed up to. 

The next day, Matt Cooper was doing 
his Clinton impression in the press office, 
going up to reporters and twanging., "That 
Is à great tie." Pretending to snip It olf with 
an imaginary pair of scissors, he'd contin- 
ue: "Let me see that thing. That is a great 
te. | love that thing, man. lm sorry. | just 
lost it. That is a great tie. Other reporters 
are now wearing shrill neckwear in hopes of 
finding themselves on the receiving end of a 
repeat. performance. (ln. Reagan's day, 
women wore red, the president's favorite 
color. to catch his attention.) 

The dinners are even more eftective 
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White House Beast 


Helen Thomas brightens when she talks of 
her invitation to the White House. She 
was seated next to the president. "He's a 
wonderful host," she says. "The whole 
cvening was relaxed. it was warm, it was 
friendly. ... Hc showed us the upstairs 
quarters." 

Within weeks of Gergen's arrival, the 
whole tenor of the relationship had 
changed. Clinton's approval rating was still 
stalled at 45 percent, but suddenly journal- 
Ists were saying that the White House 
seemed to be pulling its act together. Part of 
this was the need to reverse the convention- 
al wisdom; reporters couldn't continue to 
write that the administration was screwing 
up. But in large measure it was the result 
of a successful program of coddling. 


p” reporters admitted looking for- 
ward to Clinton's trip to Tokyo. Trail- 
ing after an energetic president means 
brutal hours and tight deadlines under the 
best of circumstances, and with a 13-hour 
time difference, correspondents often 
have to work through the night. Many still 
wince when they recall Gcorgc Bush’s 
1992 Asıa tour, which culminated with 
thc state dinner where the president vom- 
itcd into the lap of Japancse prime minis- 
ter Kiichi Miyazawa. The mystery virus 
that caused Bush's Technicolor gaffe ran 
through the press corps as well; in fact, 
most believe Bush caught it when he 
shook hands with Greg McDonald in the 
Air Force One sick bay on the way over. 
Journalists also carried bad. memories 
of being manhandled by aggressive Japa- 
nese security forces. And the traditional 
overnight in the Republic of Korea, which 
included a visit to the high-security de- 
militarized zone between North and South, 
seemed an absurd hurdle for Clinton's lo- 
gistically challenged staff. "This new trav- 
el office lost the van to get us to the train 
station in Philadelphia," Andrea Mitchell 
scoffed a few days before the Japan trip. 
"How are they going to handle the DMZ?'' 
But instead of the predicted disaster, 
the president came home to rave reviews. 
In hushed tones, reporters even admitted 
to enjoying themselves. The main reason 
for the new attitude was the dominant 
presence of David Gergen. He lived up to 
his title of counselor, running the press 
operation like a deluxe summer camp. For 
the long flight, the new travel office 
booked a spacious Northwest Orient 747 
instead of the usual government 727. This 
meant frequent-flier miles and first-class 
seats in the nose cone for the most impor- 
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tant correspondents. A crew of 20, instead 
ofthe usual 12, catered totheirevery whim. 
"We put an awful lot of effort into it, said 
Mark Gearan. '' We were very, very mind- 
ful that everything from an uncomfortable 
mattress to bad weather would have been 
blamed on the travel office.” 

More.important was the steady buzz of 
information Gergen piped into the press 
center at the mod-minimalist Okura Hotel, 
where reporters worked around the clock, 
sustained by cookies, coffee, and room- 
service sushi. He trotted out a chorus line 
of administration biggies—Lloyd Bent- 
sen, Warren Christopher. Mickey Kantor, 
Sandy Berger, Strobe Talbott. and Peter 
Tarnoff—to chat on and off the record. 

Gergen stood by like a puppet master as 
scnior administration. officials. advanced 
what he Itkes to call "the narrative." Mycrs 
was relegated to the sidelines, a visible 
victim of Gergen's Bigtooting. But it hard- 
ly seemed like a power play, since Gergen 
was, us ever, the soul of accommodation. 
"We'll work on that. That's à good point," 
he said to reporters over and over in re- 
sponse to various demands. His attitude is 
that journalists are awfully kind to help him 
do his job of helping them better. 

Gergen himsclf returned to the bricling 
room again and again to ply reporters, 
then went out with them for sushi and 
more spin. (^'Pearls belorc swine," said 
one print reporter of the gush of anec- 
dotes.) The president had "a terrific meet- 
ing with Miyazawa.” The Japanese had 
been "impressed" with. the. president's 
keynote address at Waseda University. 
Gergen went as far as to tell one reporter 
that Clinton had “bonded”” with European 
Community president Jacques Delors (by 
telephone, since Delors wasn’t present, 
due to illness). 

Each day, Gergen trumpeted yet anoth- 
er achievement. First was a "'break- 
through’ agreement on the manufacturing 
sector of the Uruguay Round of GATT. 
"We'll have someone here at 5:30 to give 
you something to top your piece with,’ 
he told Andrea Mitchell. He delivered: the 
president materialized in time for NBC's 
deadline, blowing off a meeting with John 
Major and violating protocol by speaking 
to the press before the final communiqué 
was issued. He stayed just long enough to 
provide visual fodder for the story Gergen 
wanted on the networks that evening. Part 
of the Gergen strategy 1s for the president 
to step forward to claim credit for each 
accomplishment, to ``bookend`` the story 
line, as Gearan puts it. The second day 
of the summit, when a weak statement 
on Bosnia threatened to dominate the 
news, Gergen forced an early announce- 




























ment of a $3 billion Russian-aid pack: 

By Day Three, an anti-Gergen back] 
was brewing in the ranks. Where repo 
disdained Stephanopoulos for doling 
too little information, they began to má 
Gergen for overwhelming them. A disp 
broke out among the network corresp 
dents about whether Gergen should ret) 
after dinner for his usual ``readou 
Mitchell said she wanted one so | 
would have something for the even 
news that hadn't already bcen on the 
day show. Hume said enough was enol 
already. "People tend to underestim 
the survival factor at an event like thi: 
Hume told me. “If it's a matter of gett 
another four hours” sleep. Ell pick up. 
transcript later." 

At 7:30. Gergen seized the роди 
ават. “They're going to brief us B 
dcath."" Hume groaned. *" This guy is CI 
ton's revenge... Say good-bye, David. 
Stop. Jesus. STOP!’ Finally, Gergen fl 
ished, saying he saw no particular reas 
to return after dinner. ‘‘Hear, heaf 
Hume cheered. But Gergen, a spin reci 
vist, was back for a third time that day 
11:30 to get the word out that the pre 
dent had had a Very Good Dinner. 

Clinton’s formal press conference 
his final cvening in Tokyo marked апо! 
milestone in improved press relations. 
was a beautiful night in the floodlit gard 
of the American ambassador's villa. Cl 
ton called on reporters by name, and i 
parently without the expedient of studyiff un 
pictures and a seating chart, which nme 
how Gergen prepared Reagan., Afterwar ton 
Clinton made the rounds of Ше пе. 
anchors for one-on-one interviews. Mile 
don't know whether to be disgusted $ in 
awed." said Hume. ''They're dictatilis lo 
the terms of the summit." Msn 

Gergen briefed again until] nearly off sep 
A.M., and was up spinning the U.S. -Japdk wo 
trade agreement first thing in the mornin, Ле 
On background, he told reporters фах» 
late the previous night, members of ш 
Japanese delegation had almost come $t 
blows in the hotel lobby while debating- 
whether they should sign the agreemenfn ; 
The message was clear: the deal was iff H: 
credibly favorable to the U.S. Gergg 
even skipped flying on Air Force One § 
do more P.R. on the press plane. As Wo) 
approached Michael Duffy. the Time co 
respondent waved him away. ' This is 
no-spin zone,’’ Duffy declared. (Repo 
ers later came up with a universal *' 
spin zone" symbol, a podium with a rd. 
slash through it.) m 

That afternoon, in the Blue Housd |; 
South Korea's presidential residence, pod; 
members could hardly keep their eyer; 
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Wi as they trailed the Clintons from 
en to room. Um so pleased to be here 
Mrs. Kim in this beautiful house,” 
* Clintou said as the shutters clicked 
op whirred. `° What did you think of the 
Mfg reaction of Japanese men and wom- 
"Eo your visit?" Helen Thomas asked. 
TUS answered that she. "didn't really 
IK about tt,’ 
ack in the corridor, Thomas and Mitch- 
were appalled. "She's turning. into 
cy Reagan before our eyes," Mitchell 
me. “Only, Nancy Reagan answered 
Wig Stions more substantively.” 
‘i Who does she think she is,” 
unas. “royalty?” 
ut the Korean National Assembly, the 
|Ì watched as Clinton schmoozed 
wif aker Lee Man Sup, who praised Clin- 
is inaugural address. **The phrase I re- 
\(фабег most was you saying ‘to make 
Page our friend and not our enemy.” ”’ 
65 Clinton cliché was too much for 
#chell, who put her hand over her 













asked 






|harlie Rose 


ке Pntinued from page 174) describes him 
wifzetting ''swept ир” іп his newfound 
mIminence: a less indulgent observer 
wifes that "the way he has handled his 
(be as a known entity is disgusting." 
43 glamorous socializing was danger- 
dy akin to social climbing. His con- 
h weit name-dropping, both on and off the 
began to grate. His frantic pace and 
iwPwerving fixation on his show looked at 
. Jes like egomania. 
ed iz Smith, who did a great deal to 
fach Rose into the dangerous media wa- 
, has nothing but praise for his work. 
‚фе seems to have a personal integrity 
{Кш what he does on the air.” But, she 
mf s, ° ‘he doesn't have a handle on how 
thgcope with public exposure, with his 
{фу status. He seems ragged, frazzled, 
« fled. Every celebrity needs to solve the 
aug lic-private persona. You need to learn 
ww to act, entertain, be nice, return fa- 
‚1$. Не hasn’t learned any of that." 
икс Wallace, who wrote Rose a note re- 
we} tming his admiration in the wake of 
\Й New York Times review, also thought 
ape had been looking “a little dis- 
aight lately. 
pf ose has always had a somewhat frayed 
‘mf! frazzled manner; the on-screen energy 
inp its cost. His patron and friend Brooke 
or wishes he could slow down, but 
us "he seems to be a glutton for punish- 
pint." Even the message on his answer- 
94 Machine sounds as if it had been taped 
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joking about taking their turns at 


mouth but could not hold back hysterical 
laughter. Clinton covered lor her by Jok 
mg that some members ol his press corps 
were laughing because they've “been 
trying to forget my speeches for a усаг 
now." Mitchell, obviously delighted, re- 
lated the story to the rest of the. press 
corps. 

Despite everyone's exhaustion. and. the 
fact that Korea in July is, as Mitchell said, 
“a bad-hair country,” the correspondents 
had a great time. The White House ar- 
ranged a field trip so that the whole 
corps—not just a pool—could visit the 
DMZ. Cameras їп hand, the reporters 
mobbed the gift shop at Camp Bonifas 
like a crowd ol souvenir-starved tourists, 
buying up commemorative baseball caps. 

The trip ended with reporters lounging 
around Waikiki Beach on a three-day Ha- 
walian stopover, wearing leis, silly hats, 
and loud shirts, drinking mai tais, and 
“pool 
duty." Everyone seemed to agree that the 


in a burning building. But what seems to 
have pushed him close to frenzy was the 
painfully public end of his relationship 
with Amanda Burden. 

Since the long-divorced Rose arrived in 
New York, there has been constant inter- 
est in his romantic life. Was he going out 
with editor turned literary agent Joni Ev- 
ans? Was he seeing playwright Wendy 
Wasserstein? (Both women describe them- 
selves as friends.) In January, New York 
Newsday devoted a lengthy article to his 
powerful effect on women. Even Jack 
Paar was curious about Rose's life and 
said his wife wanted to know whether 
Rose was married or not—''He has an 
enormous appeal to women, a real mati- 
nee-idol type." 

It caused a stir when he started seeing 
Burden, in early 1992. Amanda Burden is 
a true princess of the city, and in the late 
60s and early 70s, she and her first hus- 
bund, Carter Burden, reigned as New 
York’s golden couple. Her divorce from 
Carter was followed by the briefest of 
marriages to Time Warner mogul Steve 
Ross, and her name has also been linked 
with Senators Ted Kennedy and Christo- 
pher Dodd. 

Burden, who lives on the Upper East 
Side in a Mark Hamptonesque apartment 
with two pugs and a freezer full of Lean 
Cuisine, inherited an estimated $18 mil- 
lion Irom her stepfather, CBS chairman 
William Paley. But she works hard, both 


Clinton presidency had tummed the come 

Perhaps POTES wall get his honeymoon 
after all) Ol course, he’s the same presi 
dent, with essentially the same stall, 
pitching the same policies But the cou 
ventional wisdour, the social expression 
ol journalistic. groupthink. has changed 
The Beast has warmed to him. 

Naturally, according to the iron law ol 
herd journalism, everything will reverse 
itself again in a little while. But lor today at 
least. the weather 1s sunny. The new mood 
was captured by Michael Dufly in his pool 
report on the only real event of the Hawai- 
ian holiday. the Clintons’ visit to Pearl 
Harbor. `The press launch, following a 
little behind and to the starboard of the 
President's launch, was obviously placed 
in perfect position to photograph and lilin 
the moment. The scene was brilliant." his 
account concluded. "with the ships, the 
harbor and the mountains in the distance 
ringed by low clouds. The only thing that 
was missing was the Gergen spin.” 


as a member of the City Planning Com- 
mission and on the coordinating staff for 
the Midtown Community Court. Recent- 
ly, she earned her master’s degree in ur- 
ban planning from Columbia University. 
winning a prize for her thesis on the clas- 
sic New York topic of garbage. 

The relationship between Burden and 
Rose deepened after a late-spring week- 
end at hiş farm in North Carolina in 
1992, and he became extremely posses- 
sive, to the point where he objected to 
her dining out with a male friend. Mike 
Wallace, on the phone from his house on 
Martha’s Vineyard, recalls that a year 
earlier the couple had been in that very 
spot, for Wallace’s stepson’s wedding, 
and that "Amanda was obviously nuts 
about him—and he about her." In the 
months that followed, they appeared to- 
gether at charity events and dinner parties, 
though Rose would generally have to slip 
away after the first course. Last fall, there 
was a temporary cooling off: ''Charlie 
wasn't being attentive enough," says a 
source, but on the whole they seemed 
"like a young couple in love," as one 
socialite describes it. Sometimes, Rose 
would pick Burden up after the broadcast 
and they'd head down to SoHo for a late 
dinner at Felix. Early May found them 
dining en famille at the restaurant 44, 
with Amanda s son, Carter (she also has 
a daughter, Flobelle). and Carter`s girl- 
friend. After they decided to rent a sum- 
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Charlie Rose 





mer house together in Bellport, Long ls- 
land, there was speculation that the next 
step would be marriage. 

All this culminated in what may have 
been the most high-profile romantic break- 
up in New York since that of Donald and 
Ivana. First, there was just a simple an- 
nouncement of the split, made most taste- 
fully in Liz Smith’s column (though not, 
says Smith, by either of the principals). 
But over the following days additional 
gory details—including the revelation of a 
"Madame X''—were sprinkled through- 
out the gossip pages. Rose had always had 
a reputation as a flirt; now he was seen 
as a cad, and certain New York hostess- 
es were no longer quite as eager to seat 
him at their tables. "They see him as an 
operator," says one social insider. At 
book parties, on the phone, lunching at 
the Royalton, the chattering media elite 
were no longer discussing his show. They 
were asking each other, ““Оо you know 
who Madame X is?" 

As one of her close friends tells it, on 
June 10 Burden was accosted outside her 
office by a tall, striking woman in her ear- 
ly 20s with a mass of platinum hair, who 
asked to speak with Burden in private. 
Burden took her to a conference room, 
where the woman produced a card bearing 
the name Carolyn S , and said, `°1 
don't think you know about me, but Гт 
Charlie's girlfriend, we're in love with 
each other, and Im going to have Char- 
lie s Children. 

Burden was stunned and incredulous. 
Carolyn offered proof, dialing her own 
voice mail and having Burden listen to an 
intimate message from Rose, and showing 
her photographs. Carolyn said that al- 
though she saw Rose frequently, they 
rarely went out in public together because 
he preferred home cooking to eating in 
restaurants. 

Rose did take Carolyn out publicly on 
at least one occasion, however: for a ten- 
nis game with Joan Cullman and her hus- 
band, Joseph, chairman emeritus of Philip 
Morris. Joan Cullman says she subse- 
quently lunched twice with the young 
woman, who works in advertising. She 
was quite cool and self-assured, and the 
growing public relationship between Rose 
and Burden ‘‘didn’t seem to faze her,” 
Cullman recalls. In fact, Carolyn's atti- 
tude was that "Charlie has to do what he 
has to do.” 

Clearly, at some point, that attitude 
changed. | asked Rose about the story that 
his relationship with Burden had been 
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broken up by another woman. ``Have you 
been told that by Amanda?'' he asked. 
No, | said. **Then | would be very careful 
about that.*” Was he saying it was untrue? 
“I’m just saying be careful.”” 

Very slowly, with an unwavering gaze 
and lengthy pauses, he launched into a ver- 
itable catalogue of Burden's virtues, in- 
cluding her social commitment and skills 
as a tennis player. He closed with the fol- 
lowing declaration: *'1 love her very 
much. And I always will. For a while, for 
a brief. all too brief time, we had a magi- 
cal relationship. She occupies a special 
place in my heart and she always will. 
Nothing that she says or does, or anyone 
else, will ever change that. My experience 
with her changed my life. She taught me 
wonderful things. .. . And I shouldn't say 
even that much about her." 

A source close to Rose says that though 
Rose had been seeing Carolyn when he 
met Burden, “іп his mind it was off and 
in her [Carolyn's] mind it wasn't off.” 
Burden's friend says that when Burden 
confronted Rose he told her that it was a 
one-night stand. But from Joan Cullman 
and from an old friend of Rose's named 
Bill Wright, Burden learned that Carolyn 
had been in Rose's life since at least 1990, 
and had been sharing his apartment until 
last year. 

Burden has been unyielding on the sub- 
ject of Charlie Rose. **He is not the man | 
thought he was,” she told me, as she has 
told others. Many New York arbiters felt 
the same way, and the story fed the grow- 
ing backlash that afflicts those whose pro- 
file has become too high, who are, as 
Rose himself sensed, overexposed. 

Joni Evans, herself no stranger to pub- 
lic setbacks and well-documented domes- 
tic drama, points out, **'We tend to tear 
down what we just built up. We discover 
someone, fall in love with them, then tear 
them down. Charlie can't compete with 
the person we made him out to be." 


n one of the hottest days of the sum- 
mer, Rose rushed into the lobby of 
the WNET building on West 58th Street, a 
bit damp after a mad dash from his high-rise 
building two blocks north. The apartment, 
which is packed with what he has described 
as an "embarrassing amount of electronic 
equipment," gives Rose a stunning view 
of the city. One visitor describes the décor 
as tastefully unmemorable yuppie. The 
same description could have been applied 
to his suit, which was dark and well cut, 
enlivened only by one of the funky tres 
that have become his trademark. 
We made the Charlie Rose progress to 
his 10th-floor office, his staccato energy 





in full evidence as he chatted with 
guard in front of the elevator, callec 
greetings to staff in various offices 
the hall, checked his mailbox, hugge 
assistant, Yvette, riffled through pa 
and muttered some quick decisions 
few urgent matters. He was obviousll 
looking forward to sitting still as yel 
other writer squinted at his flaws. Eve 
ally the flurry of activity died down 
we were finally settled in, my tape rec 
er on, his tape recorder on. 

“I reread the clips,” he said, **thi 
that if everybody’s reading the clips a 
basis of an interview, maybe I should le 
the clips and see what's in them." 
was referring to the fact that I'd told: 
I'd read everything printed about him, 
to his fear that this would produce a rd 
gitation of what he calls *'the great 
perceptions about me."") "I generally 
them once and forget about it, don’! 
read them, don’t agonize over them.’ 

As candor goes, it wasn’t a promi 
start. We went on to spend an inordi 
portion of the next two hours in he 
wrangling about how often Charlie 
goes out. It is clear that of all the th 
that have been written and said a 
Rose, the one that drives him truly c 
is the suggestion that he has become a 
ture on the social circuit. He argued 
and hard that he doesn’t go out as ofte 
people think he does. "There's not 
wrong with it [going out],'’ he said, ir 
bly and repeatedly. ''It's just that ] d 
do it as much as you imagine." 

The discussion deteriorated to the p 
where he blurted in exasperation * 
guilty! Pll never go out again!’ before 
pulled ourselves together. I was регзиа 
that he'd gotten more attention for his 
cial life than a strict log of parties atte 
might warrant, and felt a little bad tha 
was having to make his case to so 
who he knew would be seeing him 
book party in a matter of hours. 

The other thing that bothered him 
the idea that his protracted hunt for an 
ecutive producer had become a run 
inside joke in Manhattan circles. 
wags had it that Rose had found the 1 
excuse for engaging in endless discuss 
of his show and his vision. He had sol 
advice from so many media opinion-n 
ers that his search—what he preferred 
call an ‘*exploration’’—was chronicle¢ 
The New York Observer (one of the mf; 
clips he read once and then forgot abo fmn 

Though everyone agreed that Rose fini: 
in dire need of an executive producer, hi, 
job had been vacant since Arden Ostri i 
der left in July of 1992. One televishu;, 
veteran claimed the job had been turi y 
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Mn by 20 people. Others believed that 
fe didn’t really want to Till it. “Не 
» being a one-man band," says a col- 
ue from Nightwatch days. “He would 
|! a preparation packet and walk away 
le you were trying to make a point. He 
ks he knows better, but he takes the 
cet. It was as if he resented the fact 
H he needed you." 

ose denied that he wants to do it all 
«Ê self. ‘I've just been so busy doing the 
w that I haven’t focused on it," he 
ained. “1 will have an executive pro- 
er and a managing editor before this 
Pile hits the newsstands.” This didn’t 
in that **] couldn't have managed both,”” 
‘continued. “Clearly I could have. 
Yes, | have been doing the work of 
e people, sure.’’ (But finally in late 
tif. Rose gave up the one-man fight, of- 
Jag Peter Kaplan, an editor at Condé 
in 1 Traveler, the executive-producer job.) 
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mi he Charlie Rose of today is defensive 


м апа tense, sadder and perhaps wiser 
) the man whom I first met at Arcadia 
іе lunch in June of 1992. Rose began our 
eMail by playing the North Carolina- 
i Apkin-loose-in-the-big-city, but he was 
хе and good-natured when the act 
nef greeted with skepticism. In that first 
wierview, all his charm was apparent. 
(4 рис the. difficulties of promoting a 
mw whose budget was so low the staff 
{f sionally resorted to stealing the daily 
14 зрарегв from Bill Moyers’ office, the 
)d was upbeat: At first, Rose had re- 
he Mostly on guests who had gotten to 
n fw him from Nightwatch, but the mo- 
jo tum was building. He would shortly 
М4 the future president of the United 
pes to sing an Elvis tune (‘‘Don’t Be 
eg el”) on the air, an event hailed as one 
ihe highlights of a show-biz election. 
omp-ose talked at length about the show, 
m$ he was almost as voluble on the sub- 
of his 500-plus-acre soybean farm in 
im Ord, North Carolina, near his home- 
үш п of Henderson. He purchased the 
фе to be near his mother and father just 
y Pre the latter died in January 1990. 
оф тез not usually a lot of talk about 
pling and birdsong at Arcadia, but 
ае 5 country-boy act seemed most gen- 
»m When he talked about his roots and 
duly. Businessman Bill Wright, who 
eg Rose during law school at Duke and 
„mp remained a close friend, admires him 
pb among other things, "his wonderful 
xed tionship with his mother. He goes 
{УП there a lot,” says Wright, pointing 
gad that it’s a long haul Irom New York. 
vf rowing up as an only child in the rural 
uatth, Rose displayed the classic symp- 
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toms of proto-ambition: an awareness of 
and a yearning for the world beyond 
Henderson. dle loved the information 
programs on radio and TV, and, as he 
remembered, ‘you'd wait for Wednes- 
day "cause you got Time on Wednesday 
and it told you what was going оп.” 
Sometimes he'd watch the trains which 
ran by his father’s general store, dream- 
ing about the day he would ride one to 
wherever it went. 

When a local business held a contest, 
for which the prize was a shot at playing 
disc jockey on the local radio station, he 
entered several times and eventually won. 
“I wanted just to be on the radio," he 
said. "It sounded like a wonderful thing 
to me. To talk. It was mainly to talk on 
the radio. 1 wasn't all that interested in 
playing records."' In a self-mocking tone, 
he added, “Even then, he wanted to hear 
the sound of his own voice.” 

Rose loved that first taste of live broad- 
casting, but `I didn’t think of it as a ca- 
reer, because I didn’t know any broadcast- 
ers. If I was looking for role models, it 
was doctor, lawyer, businessman. ”’ 

He tried all three—taking pre-med courses 
at Duke, going to law school there, and 
then heading to New York for a short ca- 
reer as a less-than-halfhearted banker— 
before he found his way back into broad- 
casting. His then wife, Mary, whom he 
had met at Duke, got a job in television; 
through her he landed one day in the of- 
fice of Bill Moyers. 

``] said to him, | don’t know much 
about television. And he said, Neither 
do I. And that’s the way we started. It 
was fun, and it made all the difference. 
And we learned a lot. I mean, I wasn’t 
very good, but what the hell. I learned. | 
got better. 

"And he pushed me out front. I had no 
great overwhelming desire to be out front.” 
But he liked it? “I loved ìt.” 

Moyers talks about his protégé with ad- 
miration, and with the understanding of a 
fellow southerner. He sees Rose's con- 
stant on-air interruptions and interpola- 
tions as “‘inner energy. He engages al- 
most physically in the conversation. ... 
In the South, to talk is to be. That’s Char- 
lie. That's as natural to him as control is 
to Koppel or hype is to Donahue. 

“Не was the same way 20 years ago," 
Moyers continues, ''almost needing to 
physically touch people. I think he'd be a 
natural for southern politics. He cares 
about the things politicians should care 
about. | told him I thought he should go 
home and get into politics. But the camera 
was like a magnet drawing him.” 

The camera drew him to Washington, 


YC. to Chicago, to Dallas-Fort Worth, 
and back to Washington, mostly as 
host of one talk show or another He 
cites the lact that he was a **sellish 
workaholic’’ as the reason his marriage 
ended along the way. Then followed the 
six long, muflled years at CBS News's 
Nightwatch, where Rose played host to 
an impressive array of guests and won 
an Emmy for his interview with. Charles 
Manson. Jessica Matthews, a Irıend who 
saw the uncut three-hour tape of the 
Manson conversation, describes it with 
аме: “А the beginning, Manson was 
really crazy. Slowly, somehow, Charlie 
found a plane on which he could talk to 
Manson—a sort of crazy plane, but he 
could talk to him.... The first half- 
hour, anyone would have said this is à 
waste of time. ... But Charlie found a 
level on which to engage Manson and 
then finally brought him down to a more 
sane plane.’ 

Such achievements didn’t alter the fact 
that Nightwatch was definitely the farm 
team, airing between two and six A.M. to 
a small, if fiercely loyal, audience of in- 
somniacs—including network chairman 
Larry Tisch. And despite that powerful 
fan, the show's budget was gradually 
whittled to the bone. "It was agony,” 
Rose recalled over our lunch. ‘‘It didn't 
have a constituency within CBS.... It 
was in Washington, not in New York— 
out of sight, out of mind. It was on at a 
time when nobody saw it.” 

His decades in the outer darkness of re- 
gional and late-late-night television made 
it even sweeter that he was now the bud- 
ding toast of New York, receiving the rapt 
attention of his peers, being able to call up 
places and have people know his name. 
“I feel like l'm at the center of whatev- 
er," he said, but followed that happy 
statement almost immediately with a ver- 
bal fidget: “I’m worried about tonight, 
we're missing a segment for tonight.’ 

When Rose left Niehnvarch ın 1990, it 
was after some frustrating conversations 
with the CBS brass. They wouldn't give 
him the 11:30 slot or a chance on the 
morning show. *‘! pushed him as hard as I 
could,'' says Frank Stanton, who was the 
network’s vice-chairman. **But I couldn't 
budge the people on the programming 
side." Why the resistance? “Ironically, 
[Bill] Paley had sounded off about not lık- 
ing Rose.” 

Van Gordon Sauter, former CBS News 
president and now head of Fox News, re- 
called that **Charlie was not the most 
popular person at CBS. His résumé was 
not clubbable. People thought he'd ap- 
peared from nowhere, that he hadn't 
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Page 6: Photogrophs, top to bottom, by Ron Galello, 
Robin Plotzer/Twin Images, from Archive Photos, Fronce 
Page 8: Photogroph, bottom right, by Morino Schiono 
Page 82: Photogroph, right, courtesy of the Musculor 
Dystraphy Associotion. Page 84: Photogrophs, top, 
from A.P Wide World Photos; bottom, from Woodfin 
Camp. Page 90: Phatograph from Globe Photas 
Page 94: Photagraph, tap, from Glabe Phatos. Page 
104: Photogroph from Sygmo. Page 108: Photo- 
grophs, top, from Comero Press/Globe Photos, bot- 
tom, from UPI./Bettmonn Page 110: Photogroph 
from Sygmo Page 139: Jacket fram the Comme des 
Gorcons Boutique ond Borneys, both in N Y.C., shirt 
ond tie from the Comme des Gorcons Boutique, 
N Y.C., ond Moxfield, LA. grooming by Sondy Groy 
for Soroh loırd. Page 142: Photagraphs, left to night, 
by Joy Hostetler [buttan fram the collection of Merrill C 
Berman}, fram the White House Histaricol Association, 
from the Nationol Archives, Nixon Project Page 144: 
Phatogroph from Agenzia Controsto. Page 148: Pha- 
togrophs, top left, by Moron Ettlinger, bottom, hoir, 
mokeup, ond grooming by Debro Molto. Page 150: 
Phatagroph from Sygmo. Page 152: Photogrophs, 
top, styled by Beth Goodman, hoir by Sharan Gault, 
makeup by Mitzi Spallas, oll for Cloutier, bottam left, by 
Timothy Greenfield-Sonders, bottom right, from Kipo 
Pages 156-57: Photographs, clockwise from for left, 
from Reuters/Bettmonn, from Comerapix/Gomma-Liai- 
son, from A.P /Wide World Photos, fram Reuters/Bett- 
mann, by Joy Mollin/Sipa Press Page 161: Wrap tap 
from OMO Normo Kamoli, N Y.C , ond selected Ne 
mon Morcus and Saks Fifth Avenue stores; hosiery from 
the Wolford Boutique ond Soks Fifth Avenue, both in 
N Y.C.; shoes from Eorly Halloween, Vintage Clathing. 
Pages 162—63: Tunic from the Anne Klein Bautique, 
Monhosset, N.Y Page 165: Overolls ond shoes from 
Empono Armani, N Y.C., Beverly Hills, ond Son Francis- 
co. Pages 166—67: Photogroph from Consolidoted 
News Pictures. Page 171: Photograph from Photore- 
porters. Page 172: Photogroph from Twin Imoges. 
Page 174: Photogroph courtesy of Thirteen/WNET. 
Page 176: Photograph from A P /Wide World Photos. 
Pages 177—83: All Miró pointings * 1993 by the Es- 
tote af Joan Miró/Artists Rights Sacıety, NY.C Page 
177: Pointing from Fundoción Joon Miró, Borcelono. 
Page 178: Painting from the Museum of Modern Art, 
N.Y.C., on laon from o private collection. Page 179: 
Top: pointing from the Rijksmuseum-Faundatian, Am- 
sterdom. Bottam: phatograph of painting by David 
Heold/The Soloman R Guggenheim Faundotian, Peg- 
gy Guggenheim Collectian, Venice. Pages 180-81: 
Painting from the Museum of Modern Ar, N Y.C., pur- 
chose. Page 182: Photogroph from the book Goudi, 
Jujol y el Modernismo Cotalon, valume ane, by Corlos 
Flares, published by Aguilar, 1982. Page 183: Inset 
photograph from Archive Photos, France; pointing fram 
the Museum af Modern Art, N.Y.C., ocquired through 
the Lillie P. Bliss Bequest Page 185: Pajomos from 
Giorgio Armani, stockings ond shoes from Neimon 
Marcus, and earrings from Arlene Altmon, all in Beverly 
Hills; stylist far Dorie Sherman, Inc.; props styled by Rick 
Floyd; hoi-ond-makeup artist far Clautier. Pages 
186—87: Grooming by Lisa Jayne Starey far Visages 
Style; praps from Lawrence O. Lawrence, Santa Mani- 
co Pages 192-93: Makeup artist far the Vartali Sa- 
lan, N.Y.C. Page 194: "The End af Camelat” ıs 
excerpted from The Lost Brother, by Joe McGinniss; © 
1993 by the authar; printed by permission of Simon & 
Schuster, Inc. Pages 194-95: Large photogroph 
fram Sygma; inset, left, by John Loengard/Life mogo- 
zine, ® by Time Worner Inc ; inset, right, by Jack Hub- 
bard/Black Star. Pages 196-97: Phatograph from 
U.P.I./Bettmonn. Pages 198-99: Phatographs, left, 
fram. Gammo-Liaisan; right, fram AP./Wide Warld 
Photas. Pages 200-201: Photogrophs, left ta right, 
by Ted Palumbaum/Life magozine, © by Time Warner 
Inc.; fram A.P./Wide Warld Photos; from Tapham/The 
Image Works. Map fram Archive Photas. Page 204: 
Photagraph from U.P.1./Bettmann Page 205 Large 
photagraph from Black Star. Page 209: Photograph 
fram Life mogazine, * by Time Warner Inc. 
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Charlie Rose 


paid his dues. He hadn't been in the 
L.A. bureau covering floods.” 

Rose's next stop would be Los Ange- 
les, not to cover floods, but to create and 
host a half-hour show for Fox called Per- 
sonalities. He hoped— perhaps naively, 
perhaps out of blind, romantic ambition— 
to interview the likes of Dianne Feinstein, 
Isiah Thomas, or Jonas Salk. But, as one 
staff member later recalled, Fox looked 
“at every 10th of a rating point. And we 
could do the most urbane, witty show and 
executives—nice guys—would say, ‘You 
know, Inside Edition ıs doing the Kenne- 
dys, they re killing us." Or "/nside Edition 
Is doing Nazis.' `` 

The camel's back broke the night Rose 
found himself reporting on an alleged curse 
afflicting Monaco 's royal family. He con- 
cluded that Fox **misled me—and | think 
they misled themselves. ... They said to 
me, in print, ‘This is not a tabloid show.’ 
And it was. And it offended me.... | 
could have said, ‘Just hang in there, 
you're making a ton of money.’ |'m con- 
stitutionally incapable of doing that." 

He walked away after only six weeks, 
and headed for his newly acquired farm. 
For a year, he waited, mourning his fa- 
ther’s death, learning how to manage his 
property, looking for his dream show. 

His friend Bob Costas believes Rose 
found that show in September of 1991, 
after Frank Stanton set up a meeting be- 
tween Rose and the top people at WNET. 
"It is very, very difficult in broadcasting, 
no matter how good you are, to find cir- 
cumstances that are perfect for you," 
Costas says. ''Even very successful peo- 
ple don't have circumstances that are per- 
fectly matched to them.”’ 


ven with a show that is perfectly 

matched to him, what Charlie Rose 
does is not as easy as it looks. Take the 
choice of guests. In part because New 
York is a media town, Rose books a 
healthy number of print and broadcast 
journalists. Some may ask, Do we really 
need an hour with Howard Stringer? But 
many dote on the opportunity to **watch 
Mort Zuckerman free-associate for 30 
minutes without a net.” And, from the 
beginning, those media guests fed the 
buzz about Charlie Rose, and gave it an 
inside feel. Since the show went national 
at the beginning of the year, it has pulled 
in some bigger and more elusive names, 
and that’s where Rose’s overhyped party- 
going has reaped its reward. He has col- 
lared Barry Diller, Pat Riley, and Ralph 





Lauren. *‘Connie Chung’s people wal- 
know, how did we get Ralph Lauren?‘ 
producer Emily Lazar. “Charlie bo 
him at a dinner party. `” —T 
On Charlie Rose, Roseanne and * 
Arnold rub airwaves with architect Fae” 
Gehry; a health-care panel gives wai `` 
Carly Simon and Wolfgang Puck. HÆ © 
Kissinger is followed by Henry Wini ' 
who is followed by Calvin Trillin. Deft 
this diversity, Rose is at heart a ро fn. 
junkie, broadcasting every Wednedg ^ 
from Washington, D.C. And he Ak: 
changes the guest lineup to respond tami 
news, for instance pulling in Middle fS i 
experts Judy Miller and Fouad Ajam v 
questioning on the heels of the arres fd N 
New York's would-be bombers. ku ( 
Amazingly, given the breadth and dË t! 
of the interviews, all the guests 1 caius: 
gave Rose high marks for his knowle nl 
and preparation. Writer and jazz с іш! 
Stanley Crouch, a frequent guest, hin! 
Rose's intelligence, his interest in the Mira 
terial he’s addressing, and his abilities x 
sustain. "high-level engagement." А ош 
he adds, Rose is willing to go with fM: 
flow. **If he brings you on for 10 minuffü 
and he likes what you do, you'll be оп п 
half an hour." An interview with Joh 
Carré was the perfect illustration of wii e— 
Bob Costas, host of Later, describes mu 
the show's strength. **People know the@ do 
not going to be sound-bitten. They фон 
willing to venture Into areas that req fn oll 
subtlety and shading.’ busine 
If Rose gushes a bit, that’s because ‘° foi 
have to make your guests feel comffs w 
able,`'argues Bill McGowan, who мог ту | 
with Rose at Nightwatch. The seeming, y 
genuine interest and admiration he brin gench 
almost any subject make his guests offi x 
up. Talk-show hosts are in the Биѕіпе$ с: 
straddling a line, says Arden Ostran@ ty 
“Charlie does this better than most." N а 
Dolin, a Charlie Rose producer, pol By 
out that *'the proof is in the answers. Ж 
Charlie gets the best answers. `` Misa 
But what about the people who spät, 
that hour outside the magic circle of lif: y, 
that bathes Charlie’s simple round-taiits thy 
set—the people who work with him? f0 
they as enthusiastic as his guests? Foris 
colleagues use words like ‘‘dysfunctig ioi 
al”? and ''megalomaniac," and desci 
Rose as having a complete lack of resp | 
for the contributions of his co-workers]. 
well as an unattractive compulsion to г) 
for the spotlight. Off the record, of cou 
McGowan, who is now at A Current 
fair, says he’s surprised that ''a lot of p Es 
ple have become chicken about talki, 
about what Charlie's really like.” f 
when McGowan was recently quoted 
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MẸ trary, Rose cares almost to obsession 
"Mut what people say. 
e But the current wave of negative press 
mA ltimately irrelevant to Rose's profes- 
dal future. “For better or for worse, 
Мари has very little effect on television,”” 
ims Bill Moyers. With David Letterman 
Chevy Chase joining the late-evening 
"Mf up this fall, Rose's long-term problem 
lẹ outside New York, in establishing 
o$ self with PBS stations across the coun- 
i & Ultimately, those stations are where the 
‘|. port for his show must come from, and 
¡y are as ratings-driven as any network 
шш liate. According to the latest Nielsens, 
„ез national rating is still a tiny 0.4 
wtf 0,000 viewers). ``АП this adds up to 
"thing that is still very tentative," 
ed$ s One industry source. 
М 
4] “elevision occurs only against enor- 
WE mous inertia," says Bill Moyers. 
‘fou don’t survive in this business unless 
hag fight to control what you do, to keep 
from other people's aspirations. .. . In 
business, people will take it away 
wn you if they can.” 
mẸRrose would say that some of his most 
w oying habits are part of the fight to 
м Vive, to maintain control and quality. 
mf penchant for dashing down the hall at 
f last screeching minute before airtime 
maf St cause ulcers among his staff (report- 
шу they have a pre-taped show stashed Rose was naive. 
“Мау against the night he cuts it too 
pose). But this bit of drama, like his prac- 
sf: of not chatting with his guests before- 
id, is a way of pumping himself up on 
yWHghtly basis. Without a band, or an au- 
(face, without **all these external ele- 
pnts that can add to the excitement, you 
mfe to create it and you have to create a 
ff mistry,” he explained. "^ And it's hard- 
nif o do that if you re sort of sitting around 
eel energy’s going here and going there, 
resp 
Ken 
0 
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entl 
af 
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Washington Post as saying that guests 
ll go on and be pretty confident that 
ıt they do for a living will be called 
raft’ and the way they do it will be 
ved ‘genius,’ "" it didn't matter that 


$ vent on to point out that “‘it’s to any 


show host’s advantage to do that.” 
e called McGowan and made his un- 
piness very clear. It was not an iso- 
d incident. Despite his claims to the 


rather than sitting down and boon’ ’—he 
struck the desk—*‘voing, like that, "' 

He believes the frequent interruptions 
can serve him in the same way. ‘‘] do it 
for a reason and sometimes I do it too 
much,’’ he said. Often "'it is in the inter- 
est of pacing. And secondly, Pm passion- 
ate and ] care about the conversation. .. . 
After [ read that somewhere and realized 
that 1 should take a look, [ did, and I'm 
more conscious of it now than I was in the 
past. But l] don’t think you should ever lose 
your spontaneity, you should never lose 
what it is that defines you. ... Because all 
of a sudden you'll become homogeneous 
and bland and without distinction. 

‘*He does everything instinctively, and 
he believes that’s the road to salvation,” 
says one man who knows Rose. But in- 
stinct isn't always enough on the air (for 
instance, Rose has never mastered the art 
of reading a TelePrompTer). And off the 
air, there's a lot it can't compensate for. 

I told Rose that his interpersonal skills 
had been called into question. "I'm sure 
that at times ] can be difficult, demand- 
ing,’ he responded. Then he stopped, to 
change the tape in his recorder. **I should 
have therapy—see, this is good for me,"' 
he remarked breezily, then went on: ''I 
just think I genuinely care about peo- 
ple...and that's across the board.’ 

As for the way he’s handled hıs celebri- 
ty, ““Well, 1 haven't paid much attention 
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to it, that’s correct,’’ he said with a touch 
of annoyance. ''| haven't managed my 
own persona. | have been very caught 
up." He also blamed his own naiveté. 
“Pm just not very savvy about things like 
that.... I don’t know. | didn’t get any of 
that when they passed it out. "' 

I asked Frank Stanton, who has known 
Rose for 25 years, whether he thought 
“I think that’s a car- 
ryover from when he first came to New 
York,’’ he answered. As for now, ‘‘he’s 
too bright not to know what he is doing.” 

If Rose knows just what he’s doing, why 
is he currently under siege? Is he just expe- 
riencing the kind of momentary media blip 
that comes with success? Or is he his own 
worst enemy? The naked quality of his 
desire to shine leaves even his supporters 
frustrated. **Y ou can’t be so palpably obvi- 
ous,’’ says an ambivalent friend. **What’s 


a 


sad is that he doesn’t realize his worth, ` 
says one adinirer, who believes that this 
insecurity accounts for his relentless drive 
to impress the world with what he has ac- 
complished and the company he keeps. 

I's as if Charlie Rose the man keeps 
interrupting Charlie Rose the show Ву 
the time I sat down with him, | had a 
folder stuffed with praise for his work. 
(Clive James: “As a talk-show host my- 
self I enjoyed being his guest because | 
couldn't hear the wheels turning; usually I 
can.’’ Philip Johnson: ‘‘the best inter- 
viewer in the world.’’) But Rose still felt 
compelled to read out to me bits and 
pieces from various reviews and profiles. 
"There are three people who refer to me 
as Gary Cooperish,'' he remarked, leafing 
through the clips. **Judy Miller said that 
I like women, that I treated women seri- 
ously. I do. 

“I mean, if you look at the pieces about 
me...The [New Yorker] piece said, Look, 
this 1s one of the good guys. I mean, he’s 
better than everybody else, that’s the prob- 
lem. I don’t know if any of that's true.’ 

It is true, but whether Rose is constitu- 
tionally capable of ceding some control 
and accepting his achievement gracefully 
is another matter. And if he did, would he 
lose what defines him: the frazzle, the 
passion, and the undercurrent of vulnera- 
bility? Trying to get at the heart of the 
Charlie Rose dilemma, Wendy Wasser- 
stein reaches for a line from her play The 
Heidi Chronicles. Sometimes, she says, 
““what makes you a person is what keeps 
you from being a person. 

And sometimes what keeps you from 
being a person is what makes you a star. 
Charlie Rose has a genius for shooting 
himself in the foot; he has an equal genius 
for creating excitement and interest in 
what he does. When I raised the subject of 
his romantic difficulties, he solemnly told 
me that **I have made it a practice, as you 
can discover from reading the clips, to 
never reflect on my personal life when 
asked about any particular relationship. 
... Lives should not be made into soap 
operas. Because they are real lives, and 
real people, and real pain. None of this 1s 
fair to her or to me.” And that was when, 
both tape recorders whirring. he declared 
his undying love for Amanda Burden. 3 
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МІНСО ТР August 23-September 22 


If you’re one of those Virgos with lots of brothers and sisters, then 
Pluto’s moving through your 3rd house has probably tumed you into an 
only child. That doesn’t mean that all your siblings went on a picnic on 
the rim of a volcano and fell in. Pluto is subtler than that. It’s just that 
communication has been gradually dying out between you and every- 
one around you, like a radio signal that grows weaker and weaker until 
it disappears. To remedy this feeling, you've got to deal with sibling 
rivalries, forget grudges, and get over any notion that you're somehow 
better than your shoplifting brother-in-law. 


LIBRA =Z September 23—October 23 


With Pluto going forward in your 2nd house, much more financial 
power can, should, and probably will come to you. With it will come 
all the usual trappings of newly acquired wealth: the urgency to speak 
up for what you need, the courage to spit in the eye of anyone who calls 
you greedy, and a few not-so-ridiculous fears of being wiped out at any 
moment. To start your juices flowing and scare yourself silly in the 
process, memorize this limerick: There once was a Libra from Lyme, / 
Who saved most of her money from crime. / When she attempted to park 
it, / In a bearish stock market, / She wound up without one lousy dime. 


SCORPIO Ту October 24—November 21 

You should be experiencing a nice, fresh jump start early in August. 
Pluto's change of motion from retrograde to direct is giving you that 
rush of endorphins often linked to the thrill of danger—something Scor- 
pios simply adore. Some people get it from pulling wings off flies, 
picking on weaklings, or sneaking through bedroom windows at three 
A.M. Scorpios can be much more refined than that, but with Pluto you 
never know. lt could go either way. The positive way is life-affirming, 
joyous, and so productive you could compose an opera at the same time 
you re rafting through rapids and delivering a baby. 


SAGITTARIUS +7 November 22—December 21 


If anyone were to listen really carefully to that hartee-har-har laugh of 
yours right now, they’d be sure to hear underneath it a shrill scream 
reminiscent of science-fiction movies of the 1950s, when the heroine 
turns her ankle just as the monster is reaching for her. Not that you're 
becoming a wimp. Far from it. Considering that your survival is at 
stake and that you feel you don't have options, and considering how far 
the bamboo has been shoved up under your fingernails lately, it's a 
wonder they don't hear you screaming on Mars. Now, don't get scared. 
There's nobody on Mars, and nobody's coming to get you. 


CAPRICORN ¥S December 22—January 19 


Pluto in your I Ith house is all about freedom, equality, and very un- 
Capricorn-like associations, probably including an odd mix of races, 
creeds, and socioeconomic backgrounds. It's what democracy stands 
for in its purest form—as opposed to the way certain Capricorns have 
practiced it in recent memory. This means that you will not be spending 
the next part of your life seated to the right of the duchess while a 
white-gloved servant spoons a Caviar surprise onto your toast. That 
could happen, of course, but only if on the other side of you is a wild, 
crazy bag person who has somehow wangled a ticket to the party. 


AQUARIUS AA January 20-February 18 


You've become a perfect combination of selfless angel and power- 
crazed megalomaniac. Conjunctions in your 12th house have been mak- 
ing you positively Buddha-like in your awareness of cosmic retribution 
and reward. At the same time, Pluto's crunching across your midheav- 
en is giving you an insatiable thirst for power. You've been getting as 
grabby as John Gotti, with a heaping tablespoon of Joan Crawford 
thrown in. You could accrue major clout and respect now and even be 
hailed as a visionary, but before you make one more move, stick the 
word **Karma”” on the door of your refrigerator. 


By Michael Lutin 


PISCES X February 19-March 20 


ns 
. 


“Виш that’s ridiculous, Your Holiness!’’ exclaimed the Pisces to the 
Pope. **Pluto is now moving forward in my 9th house of higher con- 
sciousness. So you can’t just write me off as a heretic. You simply have 
to learn to respect my point of view.” All over the world, Pisceans are 
living out the above little scene in one form or another. They’re ques- 
tioning what they've always been taught to believe—even thinking 
profound thoughts on their own. That goes for all Pisceans, including 
the one-syllable rock stars and baby-faced ingenues who once thought 
that all they had to do was look gorgeous. 


ARIES T March 21—April 19 


Gender is a funny thing. The minute you're born, they hold you upside 
down, take one look, and brand you. As an Aries, for the rest of your 
life you struggle to live up to the label, while always knowing deep 
inside of you how truly complicated the whole issue really is. Pluto’s 
moving forward in your 8th house now may once again be making you 
uptight about the gender question. Relax. It should help to know that 
every other Aries in the world shares your dilemma. Of course, you're 
sull left with having to decide if blue jeans are too macho or if a floral 
pattern on the couch is dangerously too feminine. 


TAURUS Ó April 20—May 20 


While Tauruses love to fancy themselves very flexible creatures, they 
get dizzy at the mere thought that the solid earth beneath their feet is 
really just a big ball of molten lava spinning through an infinite uni- 
verse of space. They prefer to think that if they place a bowl on the 
table it will stay there until they pick it up and put it somewhere else. 
With Pluto going direct in opposition to your sign, all that is less certain 
in your mind. You're actually being moved off the dime you've been 
stuck on since the first Taurus sat down on a rock 200,000 years ago 
and refused to budge. 


GEMINI X May 21—June 21 


For all your ability to disguise neurotic restlessness and pretend to be 
busy working when you’re not, Pluto’s going direct in your 6th house is 
providing you with the skill to work more consistently, deepen commit- 
ments, and stay with jobs ull they’re finished—even while obsessing 
over the size of a mole or fretting about your digestion. Life has been a 
lot more boring since you stopped fleeing that nameless dread, buckled 
down, and started to deal with the daily grind. Looking back, you’re 
both proud of the fact that you've learned to complete tasks and quite 
surprised to see that it hasn't killed you— yet. 


CANCER $9 June 22-July 22 


All those freaky parent-child stories you hear on Oprah’s show 
shouldn't be too hard to understand. They're just exaggerated versions 
of what many Cancers have been experiencing lately with Pluto labor- 
ing through the 5th house. That doesn't mean you're going to run out 
and marry your mother next week, or turn state's evidence against your 
teenage son, but Pluto will reveal both the hidden feelings that exist and 
the intricate webs that are spun between parents and children. In fact, 
some people believe that your child in this life is actually your mate 
from a past life, returned now to give you even more aggravation. 


LEO 4 July 23-August 22 


It’s got to be slowly dawning on you that you are never going to be 
exactly like the Cleavers, the Waltons, or the Huxtables. It’s too much 
of a strain for you to fake that kind of vanilla-pudding normalcy. With 
Pluto doing its thing in your 4th house, it’s natural for you to want to 
create the same cozy little nest everybody else has. That’s the great part 
of the joke, of course. Those TV families are all just a bunch of actors. 
On the surface théy seem perfectly barbecue-and-sweet-potato folks, 
but scratch the surface and you'll find some gore. On second thought, 
maybe you are a little like them after all. 
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that we have come so far 
'ogether, perhaps now is the 
{отет to celebrate that love, 
rıce again, with a diamond _ 
1. exceptional as our love. 
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An exceptional diamond of: two carats, or more, is so rare that few 
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Can a few simple questions sum up a life? 

That’s the point of the Proust Questionnaire (named for Marcel, who took it twice). 
Vanity Fair updates the notion and tries it out on William F. Buckley Jr., 
author of the forthcoming Happy Days Were Here Again, who sticks up for Heaven 
and Ronald Reagan but gives Hell and Pol Pot the thumbs-down 


What is your idea of per- 
fect happiness? Heaven. 
What is vour greatest 
fear? Hell. 


Which living person do 
you most admire? Ronald 
Reagan. 


What is the trait you most 
deplore in yourself? My 
failure to practice the harp- 
sichord more regularly. 


What is the trait you most 
deplore in others? Their 
failure to ask me to play 
the harpsichord. 

What is your greatest ex- 
travagance? My lifestyle. 
What is your favorite jour- 
ney? Going home. 


What do you consider 
the most overrated virtue? Introspection. 


On what occasion do you lie? On many occasions. 


What do you most dislike about your appearance? My 
gestating paunch. 


Which living person do you most despise? Pol Pot. 


Which words or phrases do you most overuse? ‘In due 
course“ 


What is your greatest regret? I read slowly. 
What or who is the greatest love of your life? J. S. Bach. 
When and where were you happiest? Age five to seven. 


Which talent would you most like to have? A retentive 
and comprehensive memory. 


What is your current state of mind? Apprehensive. 


If you could change one thing about yourself, what 
would it be? I'd like to know how to pray better. 


If you could change one thing about your family, what 





would it be? I'd like it to 
be larger. 
What do you consider 


your greatest achieve- 
ment? National Review. 


If you could choose how 
to come back, how would 
it be? Stillborn. 


What is your most trea- 
sured possession? My 
faith. 


What do you regard as 
the lowest depth of mis- 
ery? The loss of faith. 


Where wouid you like to 
live? Where I live. 


What is your favorite oc- 
cupation? The correction 
of other people's errors. 


What is your most marked 
characteristic? Speedwriting. 


What is the quality you most like in a person? A sense 
of humor. 


What do you most value in your friends? Their com- 
panionship. 


Who are your favorite writers? Wilfrid Sheed, John 
Leonard, Richard Brookhiser, Joe Sobran, D. Keith 
Mano, Murray Kempton. 


Who is your favorite hero of fiction? Blackford Oakes. 


Who are your heroes in real life? The people who over- 
threw the Soviet Union. 


What are your favorite names? | haven't any. 


What is it that you most dislike? Lousy logic, tempes- 
tuously waged. 


How would you like to die? Painlessly. 


What is your motto? Quod licet Jovi, non licet bovi. 
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Active Gel Network, an invisible 
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freshly applied colour. At last, 
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en years of Vanity Fair. Ten years 
of riot, revolution, and excess. 
Think of the magazine in your hands 
as a dinner party—a raucous, all- 
night affair, with companrons who 
have just returned from faraway 
places with wonderful stortes to tell. 
And they've brought pictures! 
This month Annie Leibovitz presents a re- 
markable portfolio of the heroes and heroines 


of Sarajevo. the unarmed soldiers who maintain the soul of 


the city while its body dies... Dominick Dunne reports on 


the Los Angeles trial of the Menendez brothers. accused of 


murdering their parents for their inheritance (a story Dunne 
first covered for V.F. three years ago. when the boys were 
arrested)...Bob Colacello has just come back from Parıs 
with an inside look at the apartment everyone ın Europe has 
been talking about but few have actually seen—the brillrantly 
outrageous home of art hostess Sao Schlumberger... And 
Gail Sheehy breaks new ground in her ongoing examination 
of the stages of life, this time in a report on how a new 
generation of women ts redefining what it means to be 50. 
There is much more—above all. beginning on page 197, a 
scrapbook of just a few of the greatest hits from the past 10 
extraordinary years. As you leaf through this flashback you 
should know that getting the impossible-to-get stories re- 


ON THE COVER 
Julia Roberts 
wears a knit-and- 
lace dress by 
Gianni Versace. 
Hair by 

Serge Normant. 
Makeup by 
Francois Nars. 
Styled by 

Marina Schiano. 
Photographed 
exclusively for V.F. 
by Herb Ritts. 















quires not only the most stellar group © x 
writers and photographers ever assemble 

under one roof, and the omnipresent eye i 

Alex Liberman (see page 274 for the tale | 

Liberman’s early years at Condé Nast), bi 

a hugely talented and devoted staff workin 

furrously behind the scenes. Some, like ex 

ecutive literary editor Wayne Lawson an 

art and design director Charles Churcl 
ward, have been here since the magazine’ 
first year. Excellence is about the ability to make the ex 
tremely difficult appear effortless. This, Lawson, Church 
ward, and their colleagues do every month. They are th 
chefs and sous-chefs of the dinner party. They snare an 
dress the movie star, hunt ideas and images, edit the ofte 
last-minute stories, design the stunning layouts, polish th! 
prose, and double-check the facts. In short, they bring thes 
pages as near to perfection as possible, with flair, flexibility 
and dedication. And they stand ready as we prepare to cove 
the world's next 10 years—their riot, revolution, and ex 
cess—in the way that only Vanity Fair can. 


. in chief | 





Julia’s gotta love it, /eft, 

standing barefoot in a steel-magnolia 
pose on the back porch of 

the Home Place plantation in 
Hahnville, Louisiana. 

Roberts, with Herb Ritts in 

the upstairs parlor, below, wears 

a dress by Fernando Sanchez. 
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“This is our 
prime time— 
let's make 


the most of it!” 
Lauren Hutton 


. MEASURABLE 

RESULTS | 

IN LABORATORY 
TESTS: 


INSTANTLY ` 
SKIN’S MOISTURI 
IS BOOSTED 

BY OVER 


-60090!! 


INJUST ` 
ONE WEEK, | 
‚FINE DRY LINES! 
AND WRINKLES 
ARE REDUCED | 
" BYOVER | 


38%)! 


AFTER2 | 
WEEKS, | 
SKIN'S SURFACE 
-CONTOURIS | 


MORE THAN 


36% 


SMOOTHER! 


АЕТЕК 
3 WEEKS, 


90% 
OF WOMEN 
TESTED 
FOUND 
IMPROVED | 
“BRIGHTNESS” | 
AND CLARITY! | 


| | 
GUARANTEED 
| 


RESULTS: 
GETSKIN | 
: THAT ACTS | 
ANDLOOKS | 
YOUNGER 
IN JUST 3 WEEKS, 
OR GET YOUR 
MONEY BACK! 


DETAILS 
ON PACKAGE. 





Now YOUR 
KKIN DOESN'T HAVE 
TO ACT ITS AGE 


(OR LOOK IT!) 


INTRODUCING REVLON RESULTS” WITH 
x THE EXCLUSIVE, PATENTED FORMULA THAT “RE-TRAINS” 
| YOUR SKIN TO ACT MORE LIKE YOUNGER SKIN. 


| WITH MEASURABLY MORE MOISTURE. 
SMOOTHER. “BRIGHTER” YOUNGER-LOOKING! 





Revlon Results, the corrective moisturizer with Alpha Recap, 
carries away the flakes, dead surface cells and discolorations that accumulate 
(more and more) as your birthdays pile up. 
What's revealed is fresher skin 
с with new glow, new life— 
| less visible damage, fewer fine 
dry lines and wrinkles. 








ED Most important: Revlon 
Results actually helps your skin REVLON 
| keep up this accelerated RESULTS 
‘off with the old, on with 
the new” schedule. ‘To act REST & RENEWAL 
' younger. Look younger. lT CREAM 
n And unlike some fruit 5 


acid products, Revlon Results 
works without stinging! 


©; 
993 Ren, 





ТНЕ NEW ALL-SEASON CONVERTIBLE. It's not merely a car, but an island in a sea of aridlock. Not a 


commute, but a sumptuous escape from the everyday. Not an ordinary convertible, but the four-season, four-person 


BMW 325i Convertible, the newest addition to the legendary BMW 3-Series. It’s a place where rich leathers welcome yOu, 
a powerful six-cylinder engine propels you, and a triple-layer insulated top protects you when sunny skies turn to a damp 


gray. Because safety remains the cornerstone of BMW's philosophy, we've engineered the 325i Convertible to include dual 


*The system can be turned off by the driver under certain conditions, һе., deep Snow, gravel or when snow-chains are used. 
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, | bags, an optional rollover protection system and a rigid body that 
om Cady meets the 1997 federal side impact standards. All-Season 
[action Control" (available to order as an option) is further proof that 
e BMW 325i Convertible is truly designed to help you take a vaca- 
j pin 365 days a year. Call 1-800-334-4BMW to arrange a test drive. THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE? 


1993 BMW of North America, Inc. The BMW trademark and logo are registered. 











THE MÉXBOLO LOUIS CARTIER WATCH. 


PHE ART OF BEING UNIQUE. 













? 1992 CARTIER, INC. 





JOAILLIERS SINCE 1847 
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Caesars Tahoe, (702) 588-7900 



















“mario, 
you might as well 
know the truth... 


„l'm in love with bijan.” 
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for 
women 
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IT’S TIME TO SHAKE UP 


YOUR IDEA OF A MARTINI. 


The Hennessy Martini. 
Combine 20z of Hennessy 
V.S and a squeeze of lemon 
over ice. Stir gently, dont 
shake. Strain into a martini 
glass. Or ask your bartender. 








Calvin Tomkins and Dodie Kazanjtan collaborated on Alex: The Life of Alexander 
Liberman, just out from Knopf and excerpted in this issue (page 274). 
Tomkins, a staff writer for The New Yorker, is at work on a biography of Marcel 
Duchamp for Henry Holt. Kazanjian writes about artists for Vogue. 

Of Liberman they say, Alex is the only person we know who has managed to perform 
at the highest levels as an artist and in the world of big-time 
publishing. After half a century, he’s still running the show at Condé Nast; 
this season his painting and sculpture will be shown at the 
Gagosian and Emmerich galleries in New York.” 


Eric Boman is at work on a series of 
still lifes for a book and a show. For 
this issue, he traveled to Paris to pho- 
tograph Säo Schlumberger's fantasy 
world at the foot of the Eiffel Tower. 


Andrew and Leslie Cockburn have 
reported for V.F. on the worlds of 
war, intelligence, and drugs. They 
also collaborate on stories for ABC's 
Day One. 


David D'Arcy says of the subject 
of his article this month, the 
Sevso Treasure, `'H it had gone 
through, the Sevso sale would 
have been the greatest triumph of 
the 80s art boom. Now the Sevso trial 
is likely to make people even more 


skeptical about any antiquities on the 


market.’ 


Dominick Dunne, whose latest novel 
is the best-selling A Season in Purga- 
tory (Crown), (Continued on page 30) 





















TIMOTHY GREENFIELD-SANDERS 


Annie Lerbovitz went 
to Sarajevo to document life in 
wartime for an extraordinary 
portfolio, page 242. 
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REACH. IT'S WHEN 
YOU GET BEYOND 
THE LIMITS OF 
SUCCESS AND 
TIME TO WORK AT 
WILL ACROSS 


| 
| 
| 
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| THE GENERATIONS. 
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| CLASSIC GAP, 
| FOR INDIVIDUALS. 








Gap turtieneck $16.50, as worn by 
CAB CALLOWAY, legendary entertainer. 
Photographed by Albert Watson. 
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(Continued from page 26) 


Bob Colacello started writing for У.Е. 
under Leo Lerman, and has been a 
contributing editor, a senior editor, and a 
spectal correspondent for the magazine. 
This month he visits Sato Schlumberger’ 
Paris dream house, page 260. 


returned to L.A. to cover the murder 
trial of the Menendez brothers. His 
first report on the story, **Nightmare 
on Elm Drive,” appeared in the Oc- 
tober 1990 issue of V.F. 


Zoë Heller lives in London and is a 
feature writer for The Independent on 
Sunday. 





Kevin Sessums, who does commentary 
for Fox TV's Front Page, < ; 
caught up with Julia Roberts in D.C. 
to ask her a few pertinent questions, 
Starting on page 234. In January, 
he will appear in Armistead Maupin's 
Tales of the City on PBS. 





JESSE FROHMAN 


MARINA SCHIANO 


































Christopher Hitchens’s latest book 
For the Sake of Argument: Essay. 
and Minority Reports, 18 just ou 
from Verso. | 


Edward Klein, who writes this mont! 
on New York'stabloid wars, began his 
career as a copyboy for the New York 
Daily News. He has also worked for 
the old World Telegram and the Sun, 
Newsday, and The New York Times. 
“The only New York paper | haven't 
worked for," Klein says, “'is the 
Post, and former publisher Doll 

Schiff once tried to hire me there." 


Wayne Maser, the photographer, is| 
based in New York and L.A. His 
work has also appeared in American 
Vogue, Allure, and Interview. 


Gail Sheehy's groundbreaking reports 
on female and male menopause 
both appeared first in V.F. 

She is currently exploring middle life 
Jor a book in progress. 

This month, beginning on page 270, 
she focuses on “a phenomenon that 
everyone is noticing but no one 
has articulated—the rise to rule of 
women in their Flaming Fifties." 


David Rieff has been traveling back 
and forth between Bosnia and the 
U.S. for the past year, and is writing 
a book about the war in the former 
Yugoslavia. 


Michael Shnayerson is at work on a 
book for Random House about the un- 
precedented efforts of Detroit's Big 
Three car companies to create the first 
mass-produced electric vehicle. 
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When you know 
your worth 
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SUSIE TOMPKINS 











To place an order or for more information call toll-free 1-800-929-3000 
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LA/CA 90015 
tel 213-622-4376 


fax 213622 08937 
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IN THE LINE OF FIRE 


Beyond the Veil 


I hope your excellent article on women 
and Islamic fundamentalism [‘‘ Tearing 
Off the Veil,’’ by Ann Louise Bardach, 
August] prompts American readers to 
see a reflection of their own culture in 
the religious fundamentalism here. 

The violence against women in your 
article is horrific, but we should ask our- 
selves if the ghastly toll of violence 
against women in America is not cer- 
tainly its equal. 

You are to be congratulated for hav- 
ing the courage to print Bardach’s arti- 
cle. Now may we see more on the huge 
problems of gender injustice we have 
right here in America? 


JACQUELINE G. READ 
San Francisco, California 


I found it quite astonishing that Muslims 
claim that the veiling of women removes 
them from and/or elevates them above 








being sex objects like their Western sis- - 

ters. When these same Muslim women # 
have their genitals maimed or obliterat- 
ed, and are still forced to have pleasure- | 
less and often torturous marital rela- 
tions, I ask, who is really the sex object? 


ANITA SLOANE LAPIDUS 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


As the Irish-American Catholic wife of f 
an Egyptian Muslim, I was actually 
frightened by reading your article. I had 
read of the inequalities with regard 
to the treatment of Muslim women, | 
but not to the extent that their own | 
husbands, fathers, or brothers can | 
kiil them, without question, for com- 
mitting the ‘‘crime’’ of adultery— 
while their polygamous marriages al- 
low these same men to commit adul- 
tery legally. 

I voiced my fears to my husband, who 
has been in this country for 13 years 
now. He was as (Continued on page 48) 3 
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Bring your own attitude. 
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ч ⸗ National Directory for 


Planning Celebrations, Weddings, 


4 “Having critiqued tbe worat for 50 yeara, I 
should know the best” and believe me 
_ The Beverly Hills Party Planner 
2 бу Jan Roberta, certainly Ls Just that. 
It i guaranteed te be your guide to 
be the bit party of the season.” 
Mr. Blackwell 
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й THE BEVERLY HILLS ч 
PARTY PLANNER 


Fund Raisers. Grand Openings 
& Corporate Events 
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Available at Fine Book Stores & 
Retail Shops Nationwide or 


Send check ar money order for 517,95 + 
50.00 5/11 рег book (CA residents add 


8.25% sales tax) to: 

The Beverly Hills Party Planner 
139 Sonth Beverly Drive, Suite 312 
Beverly Hills, California 90212 
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Your Number One Source of 
Lenses for Less! 


Including: 
Disposables, 
Soft Contacts, 
| & 
Gas Permeables Lenses. 
At savings of up to 
70% and more onall 


name brand 
contact lenses. 


With over 20 years of service, 
Vision Unlimited offers you 
100% guaranteed satisfaction. 


For more information and 
orders, please call toll free. 


1/800-2 VISION 
(1/800-284-7466) 


Orders Shipped within 6 Hours. 
Just Charge It! 
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1009 E. 40th Street #301 
Austin, Texas 78751 
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(Continued from page 40) upset by the 
article as I was, but for completely dif- 
ferent reasons. I, of course, was upset 
by the atrocities these women suffer in 
the name of religion. My husband does 
not deny or disagree with what Bardach 
wrote. He is not. however, of the belief 
that this is all proper. He is angered by 
all the bad press that Muslims in general 
have been getting lately. There is a large 
non-Muslim population out there that 1s 
looking at all Muslims as terrorists. If it 
weren't for my husband, l'd be in the 
same boat. 

There are millions of good, devout 
Muslims in the world who don't abuse 
or mutilate their female family mem- 
bers, who have only one wife, who be- 
lieve in the true teachings of thc Koran— 
not the misinterpretations of these *'fun- 
damentalists’’—and who are totally out- 
raged by what the fundamentalists are 
doing in the name of Islam. My husband 
feels that we need someone to publish 
something positive about Islam, about 
the Muslims who are living decent lives, 
without causing harm to anyone else. 

What is it they say? Do not judge an 
entire people because of the actions of 
a few. 





SUSAN HELMY 
Staten Island, New York 


Get Up, Stand Up 


Anna Nicole Smith [** Dangerous Curves,’ 
photographed by Matthew Rolston, Au- 
gust] is a lovely young woman. Howev- 
er, it appears from the photos that she 
has not yet learned to stand on her own 
two feet. Crawling around openmouthed 
on one's hands and knees and playing 
horsey is fine for children, but it seems 
rather silly for an adult. Get that 
faceless man off your back and stand 
up, Anna Nicole. 1 think you'll like 
the view. 


3 


GILDA GINSEL 
Austin, Texas 


High-Society Anxiety 


Pete Peterson and Joan Ganz Cooney are 
neither likable nor appealing [° ‘Pete and 
Joan," by Hilary Mills, August]. Who 
needs friends who can best be de- 
scribed as ‘‘aerobic,’’ ‘‘transforma- 
tional,’’ and even ‘‘transactional’’? So 
much for warmth! If the collective 
driven ego and intellectual blubber of 
this couple is what now passes for class 
on the Eastern Seaboard, then vacuum 





snobbery has been lifted to the top 
floor. 


DR. JIM PORTER | 
Round Rock, Texas 


| am writing to comment on Hilary Ë 
Mills’s inaccurate and insulting treat- 
ment of Peter Petcrson’s ex-wife Sally. 
Sally Peterson, Ph.D., is one of New 
York's pre-eminent clinical psycholo- 
gists. It is Dr. Peterson who practices 
the credo that **there is no dress rehears- 
al." Sally maintains an active clinical 
practice, is affiliated with a major medi- 
cal school, is the emotional mainstay for 
her five children as well as her grand- 
children, and has had an incredible rela- | 
tionship for more than 14 years with 
literary agent Michuel Carlisle. This is 
no ‘‘mad housewife.’ 

No one can tell what a marriage is like, 
but as a friend and professional colleague | 
of Sally Peterson's, it appears to me that 
she made a trade for a life that continues to | 
have meaning for her with her family, 
added a professional component that im- 
proves the lives of many people, and de- 
cided that she needed a more sensitive, 
available individual than the one she had. 

In the course of their lives, competent 
individuals choose to make transitions in 
mature and thoughtful ways. 1 am truly 
saddened and profoundly disturbed by 
Mills's characterization of Sally Peter- 
son as irresponsible and impulsive. The 
readers of Vanity Fair deserve a more 
thoughtful, honest, multidimensional 
portrayal of all of these individuals. 


HAROLD S. KOPLEWI("Z, M.D. 
New York, New York 


A Dozen Roses... 


| appreciate your marking my mother's 
birthday [**Perennial Rose,’’ July]. How- 
ever, my mother never evidenced to her 
children any of the *'steely determination; 
maternal coldness; vast, unquenchable 
ambition" ascribed to her. My mother 
was, and is, a loving woman who contin- 
ues to show me, my sisters and brother, 
and all her grandchildren the unlimited | 
love and support that we have received 
from her throughout all our lives. 


PATRICIA KENNEDY LAWFORD 
New York, New York 


Good Company 


I have just read Bob Colacello’s article 
[ "The House That Fred Built^'| in your ` 
August Issue. While the controversies and | 
disputes over the (Continued on page 56) 
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NATIONAL BESTSELLER 





McLean Psychiatric 
Hospital, 1967. A 
girl, "interrupted in the. 
music of being 17..." 


GIRL, 
INTERRUPTED 


Susanna Kaysen 


Photo: John Goodman 


“Poignant...honest... 


triumphantly funny... 


Susanna Kaysen’s compelling 
and heartbreaking story shows 
how thin the line is between 
those society deems mad 
and those it deems sane.” 


— Susan Cheever, The New York 
Times Book Review, Front Page 


"Nothing short 
of astonishing... 
unusually frank and 


thoughtful.” 
— Mirabella 


Also available: Asa: As 1 Knew Him and 
Рак Afield (Vintage Contemporaries) 


| с Бау Books 


A Division;of Random House, Inc. 
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(Continued from page 48) Warhol estate 
have been devastating to all concerned, 
one fact remains: Fred Hughes was the 
guiding genius behind Andy's success, 
and it is high time that he received his due. 
A facet of his character not mentioned 
in this article is his tremendous generos- 
ity. Unpublicized and spontaneous, his 
useful interventions to nudge forward a 
career, and his scathingly penetrating and 
frank advice, have helped many people of 
all types, not just the *'glitterati. ’’ 
Besides, he is the best company in the 
world. . 
FRANCES TRAIN 
Islesboro, Maine 


Unfinished Business 


As an aid worker who travels frequently 
to the Sudan, I felt that Roger Rosen- 
blatt’s story [t The Last Place on Earth, ` 
July], brought to life by Sebastião Salga- 
do’s moving photographs, conveys elo- 
quently one of the paradoxes of southern 
Sudan's 10-year civil war. While ex- 
traordinary pain, grief, and loss are per- 
vasive, SO too are compassion, dignity, 
humor, and hope. The people of south- 
ern Sudan dream of returning to their 
villages, restocking their herds, and re- 
building their lives, but peace must 
come first. In the meantime, demilita- 
rized zones would provide civilians with 
some relief from the horrors of war. But 
protective zones will not succeed without 
strong pressure and continuous attention 
from an outraged world community. 
Thank you for drawing attention to a part 
of the world too often ignored. 


ROB BUCHANAN 

Horn of Africa Program Director 
Oxfam America 

Oakland, California 


In Roger Rosenblatt’s excellent article on 
the continuing tragedy of southern Sudan, 
his references to the wandering southern- 
Sudanese boys raised poignant memories. 

More than 25 years ago, when we were 
working in Kenya, my then wife and I met 
another group of desperate, wandering 
southern-Sudanese boys. They were refu- 
gees from the widespread destruction un- 
leashed by the Arab North after it had 
expelled the remaining Christian mission- 
aries of the time. These boys had been 
students at what had been, until the gov- 
ernment closed it, the only high school 
in the entire southern Sudan. To save 
their lives and to try to get an education, 
they had walked more than 1,500 miles 
through jungle and forest to Kenya, trav- 
eling mostly at night to avoid being seen 









and killed by the northern troops. We 
helped several of them to complete high! 
school in Kenya and to attend colleges in 
the United States and elsewhere, in the 
course of which we got to know a few oí Ë 
them quite well. 

One of them, who was neither the most 
outspoken nor the most charming, turned 
out to be their leader by common consent. 
He also turned out to be the smartest man] 
have ever met. He established a stunning 
academic record in the United States as an 
undergraduate, went back to Africa on a 
prestigious Thomas Watson Fellowship 
to do research, and then dropped a Uni- 
versity of California Regents Fellowship 
to stay in Africa with the Anyanya guer- 
rilla fighters in the Sudan. 

That young man was. of course, John 
Garang. With the subsequent truce and 
settlement in the mid-70s, he became ari 
officer in the Sudanese army and eventu- 
ally returned to the United States for mili- 
tary training. with the U.S. Army, and 
later obtained a Ph.D. in agricultural eco- 
nomics at lowa State University. 

Whether he can succeed in his lifelong | 
goal of enabling his people to live in peace | 
and freedom in their homeland remains to 
be seen, but I never doubt that he knows 
and shares all of their painful struggles. 
The terrible circumstances of that benight- 
ed country may be too much, though, for 
anyone to overcome unless help, support, 
and understanding arrive soon. 


GERHARD STOLL 
San Francisco, California 


And Another Thing... 


What fresh hell is this? When my Au- 
gust issue of Vanity Fair arrived, l excit- 
edly ripped it open, expecting to find a 
tribute or at least a mention of the late, 
great, former V.F. writer and editor 
Dorothy Parker on her 100th birthday 
(August 22). But n000000. Have you 
forgotten your roots? A little respect is 
due here. And so I must say: 


Where's My Candle? 
| suppose my feelings shouldn't matter 
Algonquin writers may still chatter. 
One hundred years: no mention, boohoo 
So to hell, my "friends," with you! 
A. J. LANE 
Laguna Hills, California 


Letters to the editor should be sent with the writer's 
name, address, and daytime phone number to: The 
Editor, Vanity Fair, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York, New York 10017. The letters chosen for pub- 
lication may be edited for length and clarity. 
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т Atwood 
just signed a dozen 
business letters flawlessly typed 


on his company letterhead. 


This message called for 


a more personal touch. 





JEvery businessperson has ample occasion to send a hand-written note — a thank you, a reminder, a way to touch base with a client who s 
also a friend. Which makes Crane personal papers for the executive, like our engraved correspondence card, indispensable. Since 1801 
we've made them from 100% cotton, never from wood pulp. So be prepared to conduct business on a friendly note. For the Crane 


Titationer nearest you, call 1-800-IS-CRANE. Be sure to ask about Crane writing instruments, too. Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, MA 01226 
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PERSONAL STATIONERY - INVITATIONS - ANNOUNCEMENTS : SEASONAL CARDS : BUSINESS PAPERS 














BERGDORF GOODMAN 
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NEIMAN MARCUS 
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ШЕ at long well 


асе, а sport, a y a belicf, 


aud your un.) 











ACT I 


LUOS I 


(I think 1 love you. Who are you auyway?) 


ШЕГЕ ІТ IS. THE BIG WOW, THE BIG “GEE,” 
THE BIG “YESYESYES” YOU’VE BEEN WAITING FOR. 
THIS IS WHERE YOU FIND SOMETHING OR SOMEONE | 
AND BELIEVE THEY ARE BETTER, GREATER, CUTER, | 
WISER, MORE WONDERFUL THAN ANYTHING YOU | 
HAVE EVER KNOWN. | 
JJJJ sen NECESSITY, FOR WITH 
LUST AS OUR GUIDE WE IMAGINE OUR BODIES 
MOVING THE WAY OUR BODIES WERE MEANT TO 
MOVE: WE CAN DO MARATHONS WITH OUR FEET, 
ПИВО IIS WITATOUR ARMS, HAVE STARS IN OUR 


EYES AND DO A NIFTY TANGO. AND YOU THINK: 


| I have no need of food, I have no need of sleep, I have 
| no needs other than occasionally chewing a breath пинг. 
жол ағе ІЛЕ pest @hine thar s ever happeued to we, 
probably because you haven't happened to me yet. Now 


ра: Уго ое еле Act, so voctically called: 





ACT II 


EUPHORIA 


(Or: Oh Yippee, you’re тіне.) 
» ) 


YOU FEEL FUNNY INSIDE. YOU FEEL FUNNY 
OUTSIDE. YOU FEEL YOU COULD DO ANY Ia ane 
AND NO ONE WOULD DARE LAUGH AT YOU. 

THIS LOVE, YOU WILL TREASURE. YOU В 
NOT PUT IT IN THE BASEMENT NEXT TO ХОДИ 
ROWING MACHINE, TREADMILL, AND THERMAL 
BODY SWEAT WRAP. AND YOU WILL NOT TAKE THIS 
LOVE FOR GRANTED, BECAUSE THAT IS THE BIGGEST 


SIN OF ALL. AND YOU SAY: 


I feel so good, I feel so strong, I feel actually attractive 
and I could learn to live with that feeling. Oh let us 
sing and dance and eat brown mushy foods low in fat! 
Oh joy! Olt rapture! 

Oh but what if I’m no good at this? Oh I am 
no good at this. I am a dingy speck on the wall of 
humanity and look low badly painted that wall is! 
I am becoming very, very afraid. That must be because 


I’m passing into the Third Act, called: 
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FEAR 


(Also known as: Cih-ol.) 


THIS IS WHERE THE DOUBT BEGINS, WHERE 
THE MINID COMES BACK FROM SHOPPING, YELLS AT 
пие КАРТ GAGS IT TO A NICE 
LOUNGE CHAIR AND ALLOWS GUILT, FAILURE, AND 
REMEMBRANCES OF THINGS PAST TO SIT IN FOR A 
NICE GAME OF BRIDGE. THIS IS WHERE YOU FEAR 
WHAT YOU NEED AIOST. IF IT’S A PERSON YOU 
LOVE, YOU FEAR APPEARING FOOLISH IN FRONT OF 


THEM. IF IT’S A SPORT, YOU FEAR BEING FOOLISH IN 


meer or MANY, MANY PEOPLE AT THE SAME TIME: 


ВЕ YOU BEGIN TO THINK: 


oh no. Whar if T in wrong? What if this stinks? What if 
my heart has blindersson, it’s had blinders on before, in 
fact it had dark heavy patches taped all over at. Flow can anyone love 
me if I don’t love miyself? 1 mean, 1 love myself, there are just parts 


between the top of my head and the bottom of my feet that could nse some improvement 


Pim not demeaning myself, I have relatives who do that. 








ACT IV 


JIOISCGU 


(And the strange desire to eat everything in 
sight, hide in your room, and watch old Gidget 


movies with friends from high school.) 


Now COMES THAT UNAVOIDABLE TIME WHEN 
YOU SAY TO ANYONE WHO WILL LISTEN: WHAT THE 
НЕСК АМ I DOING, ANYWAY? IF ITS A PERSON YOU 
LOVE, FIRST YOU HATE ONLY THEIR RICO I K TE 
INADEQUACIES, THEN YOU START HATING THEIR 
GOOD POINTS AS WELL. ÍF ITS RUNNIN TOCAR NS 
YOU START TO HATE HILLS, SIDEWALKS, AND BAD 
WEATHER, ANID SOON ANYTHING THAT SLIGHTLY 


RESEMBLES A BUMP, CONCRETE, OR A SMALE. 


І сапт believe I ever said I felt this way, тты иссе 
been dreaming! Wait, THIS IS NO DREAM, THIS IS A 
FILM NOIR MOVIE, and one of those really dark ones, too. 
I mean, this is love? This is what they tell yon about 


when you're 11 and naive? Or 32 and tore waive? 
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EIE "AU IF 


(Love is hard work. Aud, sometimes, hard work can really hurt.) 


LOVE IS A GAME. IF THEY DIDNT TEIL YOU 
BEFORE, WE WILL TELL YOU NOW. LOVE IS A GAME 
AND IF YOU PLAY YOU EITHER WIN, LOSE, OR GET 
EJECTED BEFORE THE GAME IS OVER. 

THERE ARE NO TIES. 

MAYBE YOU'LL LOSE AND LEARN SOME GREAT 
MEANINGFUL ANSWER FROM IT ALL (LIKE IF IT 
MOORS TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE, IT IS). IT’S EASY ТО 
LOVE SOMETHING WHEN YOU DON’T HAVE TO 
WORK AT IT. IT’S HARDER WHEN IT ASKS SOME- 
THING OF YOU, YOU JUST MIGHT BE AFRAID TO GIVE. 


GIVE IT ANYWAY. 


Thre Wreart is the most Tesir muscle. It is also the 
stupidest. So if this love you've found is good to you, hold 


it, Reep it, shout about it. If it isn’t, then maybe yon 


should just become very good friends. 





ГТ. 
UPON YOUI 
ND YOU DO NOT TURN IT AWAY. 


THE TANGO. 


Just do it. 


Source Book call 1-800-234-4314. In Canada call 1-800-663-1AIR, 
| 4 | 
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“We considered using models. 





but they ended up being an arm and a leg.” 


-Kenneth Cole 
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merican life depends on ev- 
ery one of us doing his or 
her duty. Just as a butterfly, 
lazily flapping its gossamer 
wings in faraway Japan, 
can inaugurate a tiny zeph- 
yr that will one day be- 
come a mighty typhoon, 
so every credit-card holder 
in these United States, by 
splurging that bit extra at 
the store. can strike the 
keynote of a vast, soon-to-be, consum- 
er-led recovery (which will in time teach 
every butterfly in Japan who is boss in 
the world market). 

American babies know this as they 
learn to recognize Gerber products with 
a toothless beam of contentment. Ameri- 
can rug rats and yard apes 
elaborate on the same essen- 
tial knowledge as they reach 
hungrily for the brass ring of 
aerated shoes and simulated- 
reality helmets (many of 
them, alas, manufactured by 
M. and Mme. Butterfly in 
faraway Japan). The heroic 
consumer is our last uncom- 
plicated, authentic Ameri- 
can hero. Who was so base 
as not to experience a surg- 
ing thrill of pride last Christ- 
mas as Yuletide cash regis- 
ters pinged and beeped a 
collective ** Yes, yes”” to the 
optimism and brio of a daunt- 
less Clinton transition team? 
Confidence. That’s the tick- 
et. Always has been. Get out 
there and spend. 

But do we ever stop to 
think of our role models? 
As we strip the mall and pa- 
trol the shelves, do we honor the pio- 
neers? What of those whose waking and 
sleeping lives are sacrificed that we may 
learn to live and consume, and cram the 
landfills and dumps in order to con- 
sume again? Where is their temple, 
their shrine? How can we hallow those 
who went before, and who bear the torch 
still? Ladies and gentlemen, I give you 
Martha Stewart. 

Martha Stewart is a force of nature 
before which a million flailing fritillaries 
are as nothing. She is a possible answer 
to the question ‘*What do women want?’ 
She is the artist of the deal. She is a balm 
to all those who fret themselves about the 
unsayable word "'class."" She is a re- 
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MARTHA INC. 


A one-woman conglomerate 
with a multimedia pitch and multimillion- 


dollar revenues, Martha Stewart dispense 


all the bourgeois wisdom that money can buy 


BY CHRISTOPHER HITCHENS 


Martha Stewart, artist of the 
deal, has the market wired and trussed, like 
a poussin awaiting the herbal stuffing. 


proach to the laggard American corpora- 
tions which have been fatally postponing 
the essential business of vertical and 
horizontal integration. 

It's a treat to watch her doing her 
NBC Today segment, with either Katie 
Couric or Bryant Gumbel mugging for 
the camera as Stewart explains a recipe, 
plans a festivity, or gives a social hint 
from one of her three homes-in-prog- 
ress. Couric faithfully plays Ше “Ноу 
do you do it?" career woman, full of 








feigned envy and for- 
ever marveling at Mar- 
tha's sheer, brazen com- 
peteuce. Gumbel has 
the easier task of play- 
ing the man lost in the 
kitchen, pinafore lik- 
ably worn, with a stock 
of wry expressions to 
pull as our Martha dis- 
plays another culinary 
coup or confides a fem- 
inine wile or two in the 
hostessing line. My fa- 
vorite moment is when 
Gumbel, with an air of 
“Well, all good things 
must come to an end 
sometime,’’ turns to us 
and announces that there 
will now be a commer- 
cial break. What does 
NBC suppose the previ- 
ous segment has been? 

By ‘‘vertical and hor- 
izontal integration”? I mean that Martha 
Stewart has got the market wired and 
trussed, like a poussin awaiting the herb- 
al stuffing and the feathery baste of olive 
oil. Each TV segment furnished by the 
network—not that she doesn’t have her 
own on-screen syndication—is a piece 
of plugola for a Martha Stewart book 
(published by Crown), the Martha Stew- 
art Living magazine (published by Time 
Warner), a Martha Stewart video (tie-in 
to the books), a Martha Stewart classi- 
cal-music dining CD with fold-in menu 
accompaniment (handled by Sony Mas- 
terworks), or a Martha Stewart brand- 
name line of products (distributed 
nationally through Kmart). This is 
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From Lancome, Paris... 
Skincare for the woman 
who defies her age. 


RENERGIE 


DOUBLE PERFORMANCE TREATMENT 
ANTI-WRINKLE AND FIRMNESS 
FOR FACE AND THROAT 


Based on the most recent findings 
to date, Lancome research is now able 
to provide an age treatment 
product of impressive potency. 
A formulation that has proven itself over 
time, in its dual ability to 
discourage the signs of ageing. 


From the very first application, Renergie 
begins to perform its parallel 
functions, providing vital help for both 
wrinkles and slackening skin. 


Beyond the luxury of a silky creme, 
its performance is substantiated: 
The appearance of diminished 
wrinkles and increased firmness for 
face and throat. 
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emphatically not Betty Crockcr about 
whom we are talking here. 

Joyce Cary once coined the term **tum- 
bril remark’’ to describe those offhand 
sayings by members of the nobility that 
were liable to incite thoughts of revolu- 
tion. (A classic was that of a certain 
English duke, who, urged to econo- 
mize by letting go one of his three pas- 
try cooks, grumbled, ““Can’t a chap 
have a bit of biscuit when the fancy 
takes him?`` Another came from a lady 
of the aristocracy confronted by a men- 
dicant who claimed not to have eaten 


As trend tracker Faith Popcorn has 
put it, “Mass wants class and 
can recognize it. Martha's leveraged 


that beautifully.” 

























В we 


Stewart steps 
out at a party in 1992. 


for three days. **Silly man,”” she trilled, 
"you must try. If necessary you must 
force yourself.) Powerful reminis- 
cences of the tumbril surged through 
me as I viewed the Martha Stewart 
oeuvre. Talking about the new frugal- 
ity of the 90s, she instructed one TV 
audience that “‘we’re going to spend 
much less time in restaurants and coun- 
try clubs and more time at home.” 
This was a somewhat less than reces- 
sion-proof remark (Stewart was an ad- 
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mirer of the Ross Perot campaign, 
which also sought to treat the United 
States as one vast business), but it was 
surpassed, I thought, by her obscrva- 
tion to Paula Zahn on her new maga- 
zinc during a segment about Christmas 
preparation. **This is something that 
everyone Чп the country can enjoy, ` 
she averred breathily, before gliding 
straight to an everyday discussion on 
the finer points of the serving of cham- 
pagne, the care of crystal, and the 
maintenance of silver. Another TV seg- 
ment featured a hot up on the hollowing 


out and throwing away of 


the interior of a large and 
costly loaf of bread—the 
perfect Marie Antoinette 
sandwich surprise for all 
the family. 

Actually it's all what 

family, since while she 
was off promoting Wed- 
dings, a how-to guide for 
that blushing bride with a 
trunkful of time and a trust 
fund, she found herself husbandless as 
Andy Stewart, her lawyer-and-publisher 
spousc. left the matrimonial home. 1t is 
speculated that he found it tough sled- 
ding being wed to a one-woman deficit- 
reduction industry. 
The phrase "domestic economy’: 
takes on a new resonance when you 
consider the estimates and projec- 
tions of the Stewart business. As the 
too perfectly named Faith Popcorn 
(she of the trend-tracking outfit Brain- 
Reserve) has put it, "Mass wants 
class and can recognize it. Martha's 
leveraged that beautifully.” Mass 
wants class. | like it. 

It's not normally considered ko- 
sher to speak either of °‘ ‘the masses" 
or of *'class,"" but as long as you're 

not considered a troublemaker, then 
it’s only another taboo waiting to be 
broken. And Kmart doesn’t consid- 

er Martha Stewart a troublemaker, pay- 
ing her about $5 million for a seven-year 
contract, in addition to royalties on her 
signature lines. At the other end of the 
social scale—Stewart says rightly but 
defensively that her output appeals ‘о 
people of all economic classes’’—there 
have been seminars that could run you 
$300 a day or $1,000 for a three-day 
Immersion. Topics in this design for liv- 
ing included "What 15 Gold Leaf?,”” 
with the enticing subtitle **Edible and 
Decorative Uses,’’ as well as the more 
homely ‘‘Entertaining with Your Col- 
lectibles’’ and the downright practical 
“How to Dispose of Your Valuables.” 


This all suggests, incidentally, that 
"mass" and "class"" are more uneasy 
with each other than they like to let on. 
There's a great deal of status insecurity 
out there, and it vibrates powerfully to 
the influence of someone who can assure 
you that you are doing the right, the 
tasteful, the elegant thing. Stewart her- 
self confides the ambition to create a 
garden *“like Sissinghurst,” the bower 
and boscage and arbor that sheltered 
the weird Vita Sackville-West and the 
no less fey Harold Nicolson. Some 
things never change, as they say in 
the attemptcdly tonier ads for scotch 
whiskey, and snobbery about the great 
houses of England is certainly one of 
them, as Faith Popcorn can well attest 
from her trend studies. 


reat fortunes, Balzac once said, are ! 


often conceived in sin. Fortune did 

not come easily to Martha Stewart, 
who began life as Martha Kostyra in a 
large Polish family in New Jersey. And 
it would be truer to say peccadillo than 
sin. But before success started really 
cascading over her, when things were 
still a struggle and before she man- 
aged her vertical and horizontal inte- 
grations, Martha was much haunted by 
charges of inspired borrowing. They 
began with the publication of Enter- 
taining, her first book, which featured 
recipes with a familiar ring. The or- 
ange-almond cake and the raisin-cherry 
pound cake in Entertaining certainly 
looked familiar to Julia Child, who had 
lovingly included them in her own vol- 
ume Mastering the Art of French Cook- 
ing. Child had also instructed people in 
the mysteries of the crusty mustard 
chicken, another formula which ap- 
peared later in a Martha Stewart book, 
Quick Cook. 

The foodie world is a bitter and com- 
petitive one, roiled by great, passionate 
gusts which it is given to few to under- 
stand. What was the harvest when 
Martha's Chinese feast, laid out in gor- 
geous detail in the pages of Entertain- 
ing, turned out to have originated in 
Barbara Tropp’s rival and predecessor 
volume, The Modern Art of Chinese 
Cooking? After a fair oit of hissing and 
whispering, everybody faced the cam- 
eras with faultless smiles and acted like 
friends again; later editions of Enter- 
taining concede that Barbara’s book 
‘“‘inspired’’ the Oriental banquet, and 
Barbara sportingly wished Martha all 
the best with her future efforts. Sull, 
even after that there was a certain 
Martha Stewart seminar spoken of in 
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shocked murmurs, where recipes for a 
chaudfroid sauce and for a chocolate jel- 
ly roll were handed out on Martha’s let- 
terhead. The chaudfroid sauce was from 
Julia Child, | regret to say, and the jelly 
roll from The Jov of Cooking. Ina way, 
of course, to be a culinary plagiarist 1s to 
be no more than an omnivore. The world 
of decorating, cooking, and embellish- 


a 


| have been married on occasion, 

so | looked up the Martha Stewart 
Wedding Planner. After only a few 
pages | was gripped by a stark terror. 


ing might seem tender and feminine, but 
the laws of cutthroat capitalism are not 
suspended for allegedly “soft” subjccts 
like bridal veils, menus, sconces, and 
flower arrangements. If anything. since 
these represent consumption at its pur- 
cst, those laws intensify. 

l'm not a great cook or flower 
arrangcr or country-house refurbisher, 
so 1 wasn't sure 1f ] was able to give some 


dro 


Ұм 
Мы 
AAN 


۰ 
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of the books and magazınes a fair test. 
(The videos | found useful mainly as a 
language course; Martha likes to point 
out that spiedini is Капап for ``skew- 
ers,” and at one point instructed Bryant 
Gumbel that on this dessert he could 
spread whipped crème fraîche or, if he 
chose, shipped fresh cream.) But I have 
been married on occasion, so I looked up 
the Martha Stewart Wed- 
ding Planner. After only a 
few pages I was gripped by 
a stark terror. The tone is 
onc of inflexible, pitiless 
correctitude. It takes at 
least six months to plan a 
formal wedding (often 
longer) and at least three to 
four months to plan an in- 
formal wedding.” 

Га only just gotten over 
that when I learned from Martha (every- 
one in her world calls her Martha, by the 
way) the concept of Icaving nothing to 
chance. "Remember daylight. savings 
time—you may find that your wedding 
is taking place in the dark when you 
had expected gentle twilight." Then, 
because facts must bc looked squarcly 
in the face, came au injunction to the 
bride to "" kecp your own monthly cal- 
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endar in mind when scheduling th 
wedding date and honeymoon." 

But all this, which I perused with 
mounting horror as it ran from ‘‘Bud 
get" (with several pages for cstimated a 
opposed to actual costs of boutonniere| 
aud musicians— "check attire of musi 
cians' "—and videos) through tastefu 
hymnal selcctions, paled to nothinl 
when | came to the honeymoon trous 
seau. All those gags about Wasp wed 
dings (‘How can you tell the bride?’ 
"She's the onc kissing thc. golden re 
tricver’’) vanished before Martha’s ster 
admonitions. **Accomplish as much а! 
possible in the weeks before the wed 
ding: shop, exchange money, buy trav 
elers’ checks, pack, ек.” Then iW 
travel-and-trousseau checklist: *'Firs 
aid kit, Medications, Contraceptives; 
Tampons '—oh, Martha, not in tha 
order, surely? Worse still: “Sewing 
kit, Scissors, Twcezers, Swiss-army 
knife’’—Ict me out of here. 

It occurred to me, as I read this 
alarming taxonomy, that Martha Stew- 
art might think people were stupid; 
How dumb do you have to be in orden 
to bc reminded to `“buy or borrow any 
luggage you need’’? But then I reflect 
ed that this is really a stroke of genius. 
All over the United States there are 
millions of people petrified at the idea 
they might be doing the wrong thing. 
Many of them are also what Alan Clark, 
son of the great art critic Lord Clark, dis- 
dainfully refers to as ‘‘nouves.” In 
other words, they have acquired a bit! 
of capital but are mortally afraid of be- 
ing thought vulgar. Books bought by 
the yard used to be a solution, but 
these days the pressure is more in- 
tense. How can 1 tell if this is a real an- 
tique? Will the boss laugh if we have) 


him to a candlelit dinner and put Bar-} 


tok on in the background? (‘I don't 
think,” said Martha s old friend Janet 
Horowitz, “I’ve ever been to a dinner 
party at Martha’s that wasn’t photo- 
graphed. `) What does one wear to the 
races? Are fish knives the sign of the 
phony? 

Down all the ages, those who as 
pire to bourgeois status have been 
tormented by these worries. Tell us, 
O all-knowing Martha, how to avoid 
making fools of ourselves. Tell us 
what is appropriate. Martha Stewart’s 
etiquette and entertaining guides may 
look like illustrated Filofaxes fro 
hell, but they are the tools and build- 
ing blocks by which all of us, one day, 
will do our duty and become middle- 
class. O 
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| For years some companies have 
been telling women, “don’t mess 


with Mother Nature.” 





Not this company. 

It's our belief that the more you 
get involved with Mother Nature 
| | the better off you'll! be. And we're 

talking about involvement with all 
| of her moods. Stormy as well as 


| sunny. Freezing cold as well as 


pleasantly warm. 
We build our boots, shoes and 


clothing to let you mess with 


| nature wherever it sweeps into your 
life. The context can be rugged 


wilderness or the urban jungle — 
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| it's all Timberland? 
| Our guaranteed waterproof 
| Weatherbucks, for example, | 
| will take you to That's because they are built with theft: 
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the, Urable leather on the outside is matched 


vl ith smooth glove leather on the inside. And 


с he sole, as in the Weatherbuck, is direct- 
del ttached to allow absolutely no water entry. 


єй One of our signature styles is the clas- 


a ic Karrie boot, whose enduring profile is 


‚и permed from premium waterproof leather 


(ht rafted individually with genuine handsewn 
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BOOTS, SHOES, CLOTHING, 
WIND, VVATER, EARTH AND SKY. 


Timeless as this boot appears, 
the inner technology that keeps you 
warm and dry is years ahead. 

Its Gore-Tex® fabric bootie is 
literally a shoe within a shoe, sur- 
rounding your foot with complete 
waterproof protection on muddy 
trails and rain-soaked streets. 

Our combination of style and pro- 


tection also works above the ankle. 


Witness our hip-length bomber, 







whose 
magnifi- 
cently rugged 
cowhide shrugs off water and 
resists stains. In that sense, it’s 
exactly like a Timberland boot. 
Good-looking as it may be, the real 
story is in the performance. 


With Timberland gear, you and 


Mother Nature don't just coexist on this 
planet. You're true friends. 


Call 1-800-445-5545 for more details. 
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Mortimer Zuckerman in the fessa n 
at the Daily News. After striking a bargain 
with the News's two toughest unions, 

he bought the tabloid on Janvary 7. 


declined into smudgy bankruptcy and 
that he was on the verge of rescuing. 
"Mort and | acquired two deep arm- 
chairs at the far side of the bar and or- 
dered champagne, Mort drinking at half 
my rate of consumption,” Porter said. 
"He talked about his tennis elbow and 
showed me his arm, which had some 
sort of medical device on it. | asked him 
whether he had been to a chiropractor, 
since | had recently been cured of a sim- 
ilar complaint by a guy who manipulated 
my neck and cranium. Mort was clearly 
interested. We talked about Mort's health 
and fitness.” 
To a British observer, Zuckerman was 
a familiar type, a self-absorbed business 
tycoon who, like Lord 
Beaverbrook and Conrad 


— 





arly one evening last De- 





cember, Mortimer Zucker- 
man appeared out of an 
elevator of the Lanesbor- 
ough hotel in London. The 
lobby was abuzz with 
Christmas shoppers, but 
E Zuckerman, a slight figure 
with thinning brown hair, stood out 
in the crowd. **He looked immacu- 
late in slacks and a tweed jacket,” 
recalled the British journalist Henry 
Porter, ‘tand he had a wicked little 
grin on his face that reminded me 
of Jack Nicholson in The Witches of 
Eastwick.” 

Porter came forward to greet Zuck- 
erman, whose arched eyebrows— 
not to mention his transatlantic repu- 
tation as a serial lady-killer— did in- 
deed lend him a certain devilish air. 
The Canadian-born real-estate de- 
veloper affected an athlete’s pigeon- 
toed gait; he was a squash player and 
skier with a talent for repeatedly injuring 
himself, and tonight his right arm was 
encased in a Velcro support. This pre- 
vented him from accepting the hand prof- 
fered by Porter, formerly an editor at The 
Independent on Sunday, one of Britain’s 
quality newspapers, and now Vanity Fair’s 
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Media moguls Mortimer 

Zuckerman and Rupert Murdoch 

rode into New York to save 

its ailing tabloids—the Daily News 
and the Post, respectively. 

Is the town big enough for both 

publishers, or will paper bullets fly? 


BY EDWARD KLEIN 


London editor. So the two men stood in 


the lobby of the Lanesborough and nod- 


ded stiffly at each other. 

Zuckerman was in London doing some 
shopping of his own. He was in the mar- 
ket for an editor for the New York Daily 
News, the once sharp tabloid that had 


Photographs by JONATHAN BECKER 





Black, two other Canadian 
transplants, had made his 
money in commerce and 
then turned to publjshing 
for political influence, ex- 
citement, and some deeper 
meaning in life. Mort, as 
he was known in America, 
where he had become a 
naturalized citizen, had 
amassed a fortune worth 
several hundred million 
dollars in the real-estate 
boom of the 1980s, and 
word of his accomplish- 
ments at the two maga- 
zines he had acquired 
during the decade—The 
Atlantic and U.S. News & 
World Report—had been 
carried back to England 
by his friend and mentor, 
Harold Evans, who was 


renowned in his native land as the for- 
mer editor of the London Sunday Times 
and as someone who had made good in 
the States as president and publisher of 
Random House, the largest book pub- 
lisher in the world. 


Zuckerman was one of three godfa- 
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thers to Evans's youngest child, and 
when Evans learned that Zuckerman 
would be in need of an experienced edi- 
torial hand at his latest acquisition, he 
told him that he must see Henry Porter, 
a Baedeker of the British media world. 
Zuckerman and Porter had met briefly in 
the fall of 1992 in Zuckerman's New 
York office on Lexington Avenue, where 
Zuckerman had asked Porter for the 
names of British journalists qualified to 
edit the Daily News. 

"I mentioned Eve Pollard, the editor 
of the Sunday Express, who is married 
to Sir Nicholas Lloyd, editor of thc 
Daily Express, and is in consequence 
Lady Lloyd,*” said Porter. " Mort was 
taken with the idea of hiring them both. 
He said that he had worked very suc- 
cessfully with a husband-and-wife team 
[Mimi McLoughlin and Mike Ruby] at 
U.S. News." 

Porter subsequently faxcd Zuckerman 
a six-page memo dissecting the News (“In 
terms of ingcnuity and originality, he 
wrote, ““it is fiftcen ycars out of date ``). 
but he didn’t hear back for some timc. 
Then Zuckerman’s sccretary called to say 
that her boss would be in London and 
would like to see Porter again. As they 
chatted now in the dimly lit Lanesborough 
bar, Porter didn't know quite what to 
think—was this a job interview, or was 
Zuckerman just picking his brains again? 

Zuckerman's voice was hushed, al- 
most inaudible, and the conversation 
wandered to British politics, affording 
Zuckerman the opportunity to mention 
several times that he was personally ac- 
quainted with Margaret Thatcher. But 
what struck Porter even more than the 
name-dropping was the way Zuckerman 
would suddenly lapse into long silences. 
This was a defensive tactic Zuckerman 
had developed in the high-risk world of 
real estate, where one careless word 
could blow a whole deal. His manner- 
isms so impressed Porter that he later 
recalled thinking, “Mort has a talent for 
keeping quiet. He smiles a lot. His chief 
expression is one of self-interest.” 

Zuckerman had reason to feel a bit 
smug. By winning approval from the 
Daily News’s bankruptcy judge, he had 
outmaneuvered two of the world’s most 
powerful media barons, Rupert Murdoch 
and Conrad Black, each of whom had 
expressed more than a passing interest in 
the ailing tabloid. Zuckerman believed 
that, with Black and Murdoch out of the 
New York picture, he would soon have 
the field to himself. In his view, the 
News's ribald rival, the New York Post, 
was on its last legs. He was, moreover, 
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When 

Rupert Murdoch 
bought the 

New York Post, 
which he 

had been forced 
to sell in 1988, 
he became 
Zuckerman's 
arch-rival. 
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betting that the board of directors of the 
Times Mirror Company, the publisher of 
the Los Angeles Times as well as of New 
York Newsday, the city’s third tabloid, 
would wake up one day and decide that 
they could no longer afford a money- 
losing opcration in New York City. 

Not сусгуопе agreed with his assess- 


ment. In the Grill Room of the Four Sea- 


sons, where Zuckerman often lunched, 
there were those who predicted that he 
would rue the day he entered the kill- 
ing field of New York's newspaper 
wars, which had alrcady cost various 
owners of the three tabloids well over 
half a billion. dollars. "Mort," said 
one, "escaped the 80s only to hang 
himself in thc 90s." 

Part of the anti-Mort talk was motivat- 
ed by jealousy. Many rich men resented 
the fact that Zuckerman was still on an 
ego trip in the 90s while they were re- 
trenching financially, getting. divorced, 
and disappearing from the gossip col- 
umns. But part of the sniping was a reac- 
tion to Zuckerman's personality, which 
alternated rapidly between charm and 
chill, and to his strange compulsion to 
alienate the very people with whom he 
wanted so desperately to be friends. 

From the moment he came to public 
attention as a Boston developer back in 
the 70s, Zuckerman had been embroiled 
In messy controversies. He provoked the 
wrath of the literary establishment when 
he appeared to have double-crossed Rob- 
ert Manning, the venerable editor of The 
Atlantic Monthly; he earned the contempt 
of Jacqueline Onassis and other movers 
and shakers of New York society when 
he attempted to build a giant, shadow- 
casting building on the edge of Central 
Park; and he managed to anger millions 


of environmentalists when he sought to 


turn the environs of Walden Pond, a na- 
tional shrine to Americans if not to Ca- 
nadians, into an office park. 

His reputation was not helped by the 








way he flaunted his romantic li- 
aisons with such celebrity girl- 
friends as Diane Von Furstcn- 
berg. Arianna Stassinopoulos, 
Betty Rollin, and Gloria Stein- 
em. In her recent best-seller, 
Revolution from Withiu, Steinem 
described Zuckerman as a man 
"who really didn't know what 
other people were thinking or 
feeling.” 

Even his best friends displayed 
ambivalence about Zuckerman. 
The journalists who played soft- 
ball with him on Saturdays in Sag 
Harbor on Long Island would 
wonder among themselves whether a 
real-estate developer who depended on 
local politicians for support of critical 
contracts should Own a newspaper in the 
city where he did business. They would 
also swap cruel stories behind his back. 
Onc such story was about how Mort 
went up to the crime-infested South 
Bronx with his chauffeur, who allegedly 
packed a gun, to inspect potential sites 
for a new printing plant for the Daily 
News. ''Mort got out of the car,"" said 
the storyteller. **Hc walked half a block, 
then scurried back to his car in terror of 
all those Daily News readers up there.”’ 

"There are a whole bunch of people 
who are insulted that someone from the 
real-estate business ends up as an editor 
in chief," explained Zuckerman's part- 
ner and co-publisher of the Daily News, 
Fred Drasner, a streetwise New Yorker, 
who played a key role in putting together 
the News deal. "'But there are some 
things we know better than journalists, 
like financing. They watch interest rates; 
we live by them. This irritates lots of 
people in journalism. '' 

During one of the several interviews | 
had with Zuckerman, he criticized jour- 
nalists for putting a **mantle of mys- 
tique” on the role of editor in chief. 
"Why they think there is only one road 
to journalistic excellence is puzzling to 
me,” he said, puffing on a cigar. ** You 
can screw up no matter which way you 
come at it. 

He adored the role of journalist. He 
appeared on weekend TV talk shows 
such as The McLaughlin Group, ex- 
pounding on domestic and international 
affairs, and he was a frequent guest on 
The Charlie Rose Show. He flew to for- 
eign capitals to interview prime minis- 
ters and heads of state. He was fiercely 
proud of the column that appeared under 
his byline every week on the last page of 
U.S. News & World Report, though, as 
with many famous bylines, he benefited 
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lironi good editing. **1 guess I enjoy that 


more than anything else | до,” Zucker- 
man told me. 

Like many successlul real-estate de- 
velopers, Zuckerman was, at heart, an 
impresario—except that in his case he 
was the entire show. He lost no opportu- 
nity to tell people how he had turned 
around U.S. News & World Report, 
which last year sold more pages of adver- 
tising than either Time or Newsweek. And 
it was true that, by every journalistic stan- 
dard, he had improved the magazine. 
However, lew of his friends ever saw 
U.S. News, which was a favorite of read- 
ers in the Midwest and the South. The 


| New York Daily News, 


he reckoned, would be 
different: it would be 
seen and read by all. 

Those who knew 
Zuckerman well ex- 
pected that he would 
function as the overall 
editor of the News, as 
be still did at U.S. 
News, getting involved 
in every detail of the 
editorial process. None- 
theless, he insisted that 
his first order of business was to hire a 
world-class editor, whom, he swore, 
he would leave alone. Zuckerman’s 
writer friends were imploring him to 
hire columnist Pete Hamill. And there 
was no question that Hamill, an expan- 
sive, 58-year-old Irishman, who used 
to escort Jackie O around town, had 
special credentials: he was an accom- 
plished painter, he wrote novels and 
screenplays, he ran a weekly support 
group for young writers, and he knew 
the five boroughs of New York City 
like the back of his hand. 

One of Hamill’s boosters was Nick 
Pileggi, the author of Wiseguy and the 
co-screenwriter of GoodFellas, who was 


© married to writer-director Nora Ephron. 
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“Pete's brilliant," Pileggi explained to 
Zuckerman one day over lunch. ** He has 
earthiness. He’s been thinking about 
tabloids all his life. He’s made for the 
job of editor of a New York tabloid. 
He's a great leader. "' 

But Zuckerman harbored profound 
doubts about hiring the strong-willed 
Hamill. "Put yourself in Mort's shoes 
on this," said a friend of both men. **He 
hires Hamill. Hamill's got a lot invested 
in his own image. Mort gets into a light 
with Hamill, which is almost inevitable 
with these two, and then Mort has to get” 
rid of him. That would really cause a 
terrific blow to the Daily News, and the 
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lirug would be a big story that would 
damage Mort. He dare not hire Hamill.” 

To many, Hanull embodied the glory 
days of tabloid journalism Back in the 
1930s and 40s, the Daily News spoke in 
perleet pitch to the white working class, 
mostly Irish and Italian Catholics, who 
ran the buses und subways, policed the 
neighborhoods, and manned the Гас- 
tories of New York City. But the city 
had changed; more than one-quarter ol 
its residents were now black, and near- 
ly one-third spoke a language other 
than English at home. The News's Irish 
readers had Iled to the suburbs; the last 
Irishman to hold citywide office was 


Murdoch had kept one newspaper, 
the Boston Herald, partly so 

that he could make life miserable for 
his old liberal enemy 

Senator Edward Kennedy. 


City Council president Paul O’Dwyer, 
who was elected in 1974. Over the past 
five decades, the circulation of the 
News had declined from 2.4 million to 
770,000. 

In any case, Zuckerman wanted to 
hire a Brit. British editors were all the 
rage in the United States, because it 
was thought, probably correctly, that 
few up-and-coming American journal- 
ists had a modern editor's necessary 
combination of skills—a nose for news, 
an ear for the language, a zest for 
marketing, and a flair for promotion. 
In private, Zuckerman was known to 
rail against the British, deploring their 
ghastly class-ridden values, but he 
believed that a British editor would 
know how to accomplish the tabloid 
trick of presenting quality news in a 
popular way and popular news in a 
quality way. 

Which was why Zuckerman was in 
London talking to Henry Porter. He 
asked Porter about the candidate on top 
of his list, Andrew Neil, the editor of the 
London Sunday Times, whom he had 
wooed over lunch at the Savoy Grill 
only one month before. "He said that he 
was seeing Neil for a meal while he was 
in London," said Porter. ^ He then men- 
uoned the Lloyds and said that he was 
seeing them too. Finally. he got around 
to Martin Dunn, the editor of Today, and 


the more we talked, the clearer it be 
came that Mort had decided on Dunn.’ 


artin Dunn llourished in an environ- 

ment that had become extinct ev- 

erywhere else in the world—the 
rapacious Jurassic Park of British jour- 
nalism, in which seven London tab- 
loids sold 11.5 million copies a day. 
At 38, Dunn had a boyish appearance 
that belied his competitive nature. He 
had made his bones on Rupert Mur- 
doch’s Sun, a tits-and-ass publication 
known for ıts hatred of foreigners, 
shameless gay-bashing, almost porno- 
graphic dismemberment of the British 
royal family, and thinly disguised rac- 
ism. At some point, Dunn had been 
taken under the wing of Kelvin Mac- 
Kenzie, the paper’s antic, egomaniacal 
editor, whom Murdoch liked to call 
“my little Hitler.” 

By the time Zuckerman met Dunn, he 
was the $190,000-a-year editor of To- 
day, another Murdoch property. which 
Dunn had successfully repositioned be- 
tween the downscale Sun and Daily Mir- 
ror and the more upscale tabloids, the 
Daily Mail and the Daily Express. Dunn 
was an Americanophile—he was a regu- 
lar at Super Bowl parties in London— 
and he and Zuckerman hit it off. Before 
he knew it, the Englishman found him- 
self flying to New York, where he was 
invited for breakfast at Zuckerman’s art- 
filled Fifth Avenue triplex. 

"When Martin came back to London, 
he discussed it with. me," said Roy 
Greenslade, a former editor of the Daily 
Mirror, who had worked with Dunn on 
two of Rupert Murdoch`s tabloids. 1 
was away ın Ireland writing my book on 
Robert Maxwell, апа | called him. | 
sald, ‘I heard you've been made a big 
offer.’ ‘I have,’ he said, ‘and it’s too 
good a chance to pass up.’ It was clear 
that Martin was keen to go, and he re- 
signed to Rupert.” 

Unbeknownst to Dunn, however, things 
had begun to sour in New York. No 
sooner had Zuckerman returned from his 
London trip than he showed up at the 
Plaza hotel with an attractive date, the 
speechwriter and author Peggy Noonan, 
for a black-tie dinner honoring East 
Hampton's Guild Hall. During cock- 
tails, Zuckerman was approached by the 
writer Peter Maas, who sported a blue 
oxford button-down with his tuxedo, 
and who had heard that Zuckerman was 
about to make a Britisher the editor of 
the Daily News. 

"Mort and | had been talking," 
Maas said, "and he had told me, 71 
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don't know anything about tabloids. | 
made a mistake with U.S. News, by hir- 
ing an editor who didn’t know the mag- 
azine.’ ’’ Zuckerman was alluding to 
the messy situation he had created at 
the weekly newsmagazine, where he 
had appointed a total of six editors in 
the first five years of his proprietor- 
ship. °° ‘I need someone with tabloid 
experience.” 

"Mort was chatting with someone 
else at the Plaza party,’ Maas contin- 
ued, “‘and I turned to Peggy Noonan 
and said, ‘Did you know he’s hiring a 
Brit?’ Peggy was startled. ‘He never 
mentioned that to me,’ she said. Later 
Mort told me, ' You 
spoiled my whole 
evening, because 
Peggy really gave it 
to me for hiring a 
Brit. " 

Others found it lu- 
dicrous that Zucker- 
man would choose a 
British editor to run 
the Daily News, 
which still fancied it- 
self "New York's hometown newspa- 
per."  Andthey told him so in no uncertain 
terms. Zuckerman found it hard enough to 
abide the slightest criticism; he could not 
stand ridicule. And so he called Dunn 
from his home in Aspen and told him that 
he had changed his mind. 

“I called Martin to congratulate 
him,” said The Sunday Times’s Andrew 
Neil, ‘and Martin said, “Oh, you're a 
bit premature. I’m really in a mess.’ He 
had faxed Rupert in Los Angeles to say 
he was resigning, but in the process of 
that fax winging its way across the conti- 
nent, Mort had dinner with fashionable 
friends, who said it was a mistake to 
have another Brit edit another American 
publication. ` 

"Martin was in a state of shock,"' 
said Roy Greenslade. ''He had re- 
signed, and a contract had been sent, 
but not signed. The law in England is 
that a verbal contract is like any other 
contract, and actionable. Martin was 
thinking of taking legal action against 
Zuckerman.”” 

“I can only describe it as a cata- 
strophic misunderstanding,” Dunn later 
told me. **Mort came to London to have 
lunch with. me. I wouldn't have sued 
him. Why would I? An editor who sues 
makes a blunder. Then what owner would 
trust him? 

"Rupert found out that there was a 
problem about me going to New York, 
Dunn continued. ‘‘Rupert called me 
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and said, “Put it all behind you. It’s 
one of those things that happen. Hang 
around. lf you're keen to go to Ameri- 
ca, I ve got some plans, and I'll let you 
know.’ ` 


moved to L.A. with his novelist 

wife, Anna, a couple of years earli- 
er, after having bought a television sta- 
tion in New York City, an acquisition 
that forced him to sell the New York Post 
because of the "cross-ownership'' rule 
barring someone from owning a newspa- 
per and a TV station in the same city. 
Murdoch was truly a man of the world, 


MN was in Hollywood. He had 


Beneath the surface of their bloodless 
and detached approach to business, 
Murdoch and Zuckerman had the hearts 
of predators red in tooth and claw. 


hopscotching continents to his four sepa- 
rate headquarters, in New York, Los 
Angeles, London, and Sydney, looking 
after his far-flung movie, television, 
magazine, and newspaper interests. But 
he felt restless in California, almost like 
an exile. 

The sale of the Post in 1988 had 
caused him great grief. *“‘Murdoch,”’ 
wrote his biographer William Shaw- 
cross, *“was attached to the paper be- 
cause it was the first major property he 
had bought in America, and because it 
afforded him an invaluable entrée into 
American political life. ... Murdoch was 
never happier than when he was im- 
mersed in the hubbub of a newsroom. 
Sitting in an ordinary, anodyne office 
would never compare to presiding over 
the roar of the presses.’ 

It was in such a soothing setting— 
Darryl Zanuck’s old office on the lot of 
Twentieth Century Fox—that I found 
Murdoch late last year while I was re- 
porting another story for this magazine. 
He had just beaten off the threat of bank- 
ruptcy, which came within a whisker of 
sinking his multibillion-dollar empire, 
News Corporation, and he had recently 
turned his focus to Asia, where he saw a 


bright new frontier for his conquests. _ 


Fox Television, his upstart fourth net- 
work, was an established success. The 
movie Home Alone 2 was about to make 
him another few hundred million dol- 
lars. Despite all this, Murdoch did not 


look well. He was gray and drawn, and 
he seemed somewhat depressed. 

The reason for his state of mind be- 
came clear as soon as we began talking. 
“The movie business is interesting and 
challenging," he said, ‘‘but it can’t 
compare with owning and running a 
newspaper. `` 

In the process of building his vast 
communications empire, Murdoch had 
kept one newspaper in America, the 
Boston Herald, partly so that he could 
make life miserable for his old liberal 
enemy Massachusetts senator Edward 
Kennedy, who had engineered the amend- 
ment that caused the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to force Murdoch's 
sale of his beloved New York Post. The 
Boston Herald would sink to almost any 
depth to embarrass Ted Kennedy, a re- 
minder that Murdoch was not past pur- 
veying mean and vindictive journalism. 

Rupert Murdoch was at least as con- 
troversial a figure as Mort Zuckerman. 
Indeed, the two men were alike in many 
ways. Each had a grandfather who was a 
man of the cloth—Murdoch's a minister 
of the Free Church of Scotland, Zucker- 
man's an Orthodox rabbi. Each had a 
father with a physical handicap—Mur- 
doch's stammered badly, Zuckerman's 
was bedridden for years with a bad 
heart. They were both only sons, each 
having three sisters. Each had suffered 
in childhood, apparently because they 
felt that their mothers denied them love. 
In their adult years, both men were slim 
and hyperactive. Both exhibited @ cer- 
tain prudishness. And finally, beneath 
the surface of their bloodless and de- 
tached approach to business, Murdoch 
and Zuckerman had the hearts of preda- 
tors red in tooth and claw. 

But unlike Zuckerman, who still ex- 
hibited the traits of a nervy scrapper, 
Murdoch had acquired a public mask of 
almost Zenlike serenity. This led some 
people to believe that he had gone cos- 
mic, that all he thought about was the 
impact of television and technology on 
the world order. They began to forget 
about his tawdry image. They started to 
treat him like a media statesman, who 
couldn't possibly be interested in the 
piddling newspaper business in New 
York City. 

And looking at it from a purely eco- 
nomic point of view, he really shouldn't 
have been interested in New York. The 
recession had hit the city hard, and read- 
ers and advertisers were evaporating at 
such an alarming rate that major news- 
paper chains such as Gannett and Knight- 
Ridder had no interest in entering the 
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New York City market. Media analysts 
on Wall Street were not bullish on New 
York City, and after the Tribune Com- 
pany dumped the Daily News, its stock 
eventually rose from 33 to 56. Even the 
publisher of The New York Times, Ar- 
thur Sulzberger Jr., was deeply con- 
cerned about his papers New York 
base. Despite massive investments in lo- 
cal coverage, the circulation of the Times 
in the five boroughs of New York City 
over the previous four years had re- 
mained stubbornly stagnant. 

New York Newsday, an upscale tab- 
loid, had been eating the Times’s and 
the Daily News’s lunch in Queens, 
where many of the city’s 
stable new immigrant fam- 
ilies—and potential read- 
ers—were settling. ''We 
regard everybody as a com- 
petitive threat," said young 
Sulzberger in a statement 
that raised eyebrows, be- 
cause most people had be- 
lieved that the Tirnes’s future 
Strength lay in its national 
edition, not in its circulation 
in the outer boroughs around 
Manhattan. °‘Our goal is 
more in-depth coverage of Brooklyn and 
Queens, because that’s our future.’ 

Nonetheless, Murdoch was interested 
in New York City, a place where he 
could exercise considerable political lev- 
erage to benefit his global businesses. 
And he thought there was still a role for 
tabloids in the city. *‘They’re conve- 
nient to read—a newspaper that tries to 
inform and educate the masses and the 
newcomers to this country,’’ he told me. 
“*In that sense, the role of the paper hasn't 
changed. But the clientele has changed. 
It’s very different producing a tabloid for 
poor European immigrants and for poor 
Hispanic and Caribbean immigrants. 

“Тһе challenge to the tabloids today 
is as much or more from television,”” he 
continued. **You get IO hours of local 
news on television. And you go out to 
Long Island and there is a 24-hour cable 
news service. That’s the challenge to the 
popular press.”” 

In 1992, after the Daily News suffered 
two near-death experiences—a bitter 
five-month strike against the Tribune 
Company and the mysterious drowning 
of its new owner, Robert Maxwell— 
Murdoch had told the management of 
the bankrupt paper that he would like 
to be considered a ‘‘bidder of last re- 
sort." But he lost any chance of that 
happening when Zuckerman struck a 
bargain with the News's two toughest 
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unions, the drivers and the pressmen. 
Everyone thought that would put an 
end to Murdoch's flirtation with his 
old flame, New York City tabloid jour- 
nalism. 

However, Murdoch was not ready to 
give up. He quietly turned his attention 
to the New York Post, where owner Pe- 
ter Kalikow, having lost $100 million, 
declared personal bankruptcy. Mur- 
doch, of course, still faced the old 
F.C.C. obstacle of the **cross-owner- 
ship” rule. But his power had grown 
considerably over the past few years. 
and after he made some soundings, he 
found that both the governor of New 


The incredulous judge looked 
down at Murdoch’s lawyer. 
"Murdoch is not going to buy the 
Post again,’ he said, more 

as a Statement than a question. 


York, Mario Cuomo, and the state’s 
U.S. senator Alfonse D'Amato were 
more than willing to help him get an 
F.C.C. exemption. 

"| remember being with Rupert in 
New York," said Joe Roth, who at the 
time ran the Twentieth Century Fox 
movie studio for Murdoch. **It was early 
in the morning, and we were on the way 
to the heliport on the East River. It was 
sull dark, say 6:30. I got into the hired 
limo, and Rupert looked like he had al- 
ready read two or three newspapers from 
various parts of the world. ‘You're al- 
ways reading newspapers,’ I said. And 
he said, “The most fun I had in years 
was when I was operating the New York 
Post.’ 1 asked him why. ‘Because,’ he 
said, ‘you really can get into the mix, 
get your hands dirty, get involved with 
all the workings of the city and state 
government, the police and the fire 
commissioners.’ And it was the only 
time in the three and a half years I 
worked for him that I saw him get per- 
sonally charged up.”” 

It was against this background that 
Murdoch pondered the news that Martin 
Dunn had been jilted by Zuckerman. 


“Martin told Rupert, ‘I’m keen to get’ 
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into TV and movies with Fox, Roy 
Greenslade said. ''And Rupert said, 
‘O.K., but I want you to do me a fa- 
vor. Spend a year or 18 months as edi- 





tor of the Boston Herald.’ And that was 
the deal that Martin did.’ 

"Martin could edit anything,'' said 
Jane Ennis, who worked with him as an 
assistant features editor on Today. ''He's 
a very clever man, and he has the ability to 
make decisions very quickly and be right 
99 percent of the time. Martin lived in the 
newsroom. He edited the paper from the 
back bench, the group of desks where all 
the decisions are made, what Americans 
call the bull pen. The whole office was 
an open plan on one floor, and he lived 
on that floor, in the hottest news area. 
On his last day, when he put out his last 
paper. he called across the room, ‘Well, 
thank you, folks,” and he headed for the 
door. He was banged out. Everyone 
banged the tables with the palms of their 
hands in a sign of approval, and I was 
brought to tears.’ 


News made the off-lead story on the 

front page of The New York Times 
on January 7 of this year. The newsplay 
wasn't surprising, considering the fact 
that Zuckerman was about to join one of 
the most exclusive clubs in the coun- 
try—the handful of private citizens who 
Own papers in major American cities. 

Zuckerman immediately began slash- 
ing costs. He and Drasner, who handled 
the business details, renegotiated their 
lease, saving more than $8 million by 
reducing the amount of space they oc- 
cupied in the News's landmark Art 
Deco building on 42nd Street. , They 
struck a deal with their paper supplier, 
getting two years of newsprint on cred- 
it, saving millions more. They entered 
into an agreement with the New Jersey 
Economic Development Authority to 
finance a printing plant with low-in- 
terest bonds. And they lopped some 
$10 million off their payroll by dis- 
missing [70 white-collar employees in 
the news, advertising, and circulation 
departments. 

But Zuckerman still didn’t have an 
editor. He turned to F. Gilman Spencer, 
a colorful character right out of the Ben 
Hecht school of journalism, who loved 
the horses almost as much as he loved 
tabloids. **Mort asked me to come to 
New York,” recalled Gil Spencer, who 
edited the Daily News in the late 1980s, 
before becoming editor of The Denver 
Post. ‘‘We met in his apartment. We 
discussed the overall strategy of the 
News. ... 

“The only thing I might have done 
was a sharp two-and-a-half-year deal to 
help out,” continued Spencer, who was 


М: Zuckerman’s purchase of the 
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still full of beans at the age of 67, and 
who felt that the job was a definite pos- 
sibility. ‘‘There was no formal job offer, 
but we left it that he’d get back to me 
and let me know his thinking. "' 

That very weekend, however, the banks 
cut off credit to the Post, setting off a 
chain of events right out of a slapstick 
movie. Owner Peter Kalikow, it turned 
out, had failed to pay $3.3 million of his 
employees' Social Security installments 
to the government. He agreed to sell out to 
Steven Hoffenberg, who ran a company 
that bought up debt at a discount, and who 
was himself in trouble with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. The arrival 
of Hoffenberg—dubbed ''Repo Man''— 
so displeased the Post's star police col- 
umnist, Mike McAlary, that he decided 
to offer his services to Zuckerman. 

There was only one problem: McAlary 
had written an infamous column about 
Zuckerman a couple of weeks earlier. [n 
it, he called him a **power-mad 
Stalin wannabe...a man who 
knows less than nothing about 
writing...the publisher of a 
magazine impossible to read 

. .a columnist who creates col- 
umns no one has ever finished 

. .a tyrant on the political make 

. .the most infamous publisher 
in the history of newspapers. ` 
He also wrote that ‘he paid off 
the gangsters in the drivers 
union. ..he doesn't have a friend 
in this business. ..there is no 
decency about the man...nobody can 
trust Mort Zuckerman.’ 

McAlary felt that he would need some 
powerful help to win over Zuckerman, 
and he brought yet another improbable 
actor into the tabloid drama, columnist 
A. M. Rosenthal, a Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner for international reporting and the 
former executive editor of The New York 
Times. ‘I got a call from McAlary,"' 
Rosenthal told me. ''He's a weekend 
neighbor of mine in Bellport, Long Is- 
land, and I thought he was a good guy. 
McAlary expressed an interest in going 
to the News as a columnist, and he knew 
that I knew Zuckerman. He had written 
a nasty piece about Zuckerman, the nas- 
tiest piece I'd ever read. And he asked 
me if I would call Zuckerman. I said 
yes. I called Mort and told him that 
McAlary had called me and was interest- 
ed, and it was up to him if he was inter- 
ested ш МсА1агу. 

Zuckerman was interested. McAlary 
was someone who could help lure away 
the entire top echelon of the Post, a move 
that would effectively decapitate Zucker- 
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Martin Dunn, whom Zuckerman hired 

away from Murdoch to edit the Daily News. 
Below, Newspaper Guild members protest 
Zuckerman’s laying off 170 

white-collar Daily News employees. 





man’s chief competitor. He offered Mc- 
Alary a reported salary of $300,000 a 
year, a Sum that set off a bidding war for 
talent among the three tabloids. When a 
smiling McAlary arrived at the News in 
early February, he brought along with 
him Lou Colasuonno, the Post's editor, 
and two of Colasuonno's deputies. 

After news of this reached Gil Spen- 
cer in Denver, Zuckerman called him, 
and Spencer hung up on him. *'I could 
have heard about it from him directly 
rather than from 15 other people,”” Spen- 
cer explained. **l felt that this influx of 
Post people, who were from an entirely 
different culture, wasn’t going to help the 
News. I got crazy about it. There's no way 
that Mort Zuckerman can come in and put 
together the New York Daily News. An 
editor has to do that himself. The editor 
has to run it. Mort can't. He's playing 
with it as some goddamn toy.”’ 


Someone else who may have felt that | 


way was Walter Anderson, the editor of 
Parade, the Sunday magazine with a cir- 
culation of 37 million. Zuckerman called 
Anderson and offered him the job of edi- 


suonno, who had been 
given the title of “mere g 
editor. Although Ander- 


his talks with Zucker- 
man, someone intimate- 
ly familiar with the nego- 
tiations described them 
to me. **You need to ap- 
preciate the role of an 
editor,” Anderson report- 
edly told Zuckerman. 
"One of the things an 
editor does is hire a 
staff. But you've al- 
ready gone ahead and 
hired all these people. Could I let them 
со?” Zuckerman is said to have replied, 
"You can deal with them in any way 
you choose. Only a few top people have 
contracts, and we can handle that.” 

One of those who had a contract was 
Lou Colasuonno. He and his team of 
transplanted Post editors were not get- 
ting along with Zuckerman. There were 
screaming matches in the newsroom. 
""Mort's in there all the time, yelling all 
the time,” said someone close to the sit- 
uation at the News. **He”s a very inse- 
cure guy, a prickly guy. He’s not com- 
fortable with knockabout guys. He didn’t 
like Lou. The whole place was a mishe- 
goss of unhappiness. Mort tends to be 
demeaning. You want tosmack him. He’s 
abusive to people. They hate him.”” 

The feeling was mutual. Over the next 
few weeks, Zuckerman discussed the 
chief editor’s job with more than a dozen 
people, including Anthea Disney, the 
editor of TV Guide, James Bellows, the 
Los Angeles bureau chief of TV Guide, 
Peter Prichard, the editor of USA Today, 
Ken Chandler, the former editor of the 
Boston Herald, and Abe Rosenthal. 

In addition, the job was dangled for 
the second time in front of the London 
Sunday Times's Andrew Neil. Zucker- 
man called him and reportedly said, 
"Look, I’ve been thinking again, and 
I’ve been talking to Barry Diller and oth- 
ers, and they've said if I want to make a 
success at this I’ve got to bring in you. 
So I want you.’’ Neil was an editor with 
a string of successes. When he took over 
The Sunday Times, ıt was losing money; 
now it was making $60 to $70 million a 
year. He had helped Murdoch launch 
British Sky Broadcasting, which was 
now worth at least $3 billion. It was no 
secret that if he took a new job, he want- 
ed a piece of the action. He faxed Zuck- 
erman his stiff demands, asking for a 
signing bonus of $1 million, a salary of 
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$I million a year, and a bonus of $5 
million in five years if he and Zucker- 
man hit their target. Zuckerman never 
got back to him. 

For all Zuckerman's troubles, howev- 
er, there was one bright spot: the New 
York Post appeared to be in the final 
throes of self-immolation. In early March, 
the bankruptcy judge turned the Post over 
to Abraham Hirschfeld, a millionaire 
parking-garage owner and buffoonish 
Jackie Mason soundalike. One of Hirsch- 
feld’s first acts was to fire the immensely 
popular Pete Hamill, who had become the 
paper’s editor. In Hamill’s place, Hirsch- 
feld named Wilbert Tatum, the publisher 
of the Amsterdam News, 
an anti-Semitic black 
weekly. The Post staff 
retaliated by publishing a 
mutinous edition with a 
page-one picture of a 
weeping Alexander Ham- 
ilton, the founder of the 
paper, and Hamill defi- 
antly continued to edit 
the paper from the next- 
door South Street Diner. 
Many people came to be- 
lieve that Hamill single- 
handedly saved the Post, an act of 
journalistic heroism that would later come 
to haunt Mort Zuckerman. 

For a while, the participants had the 
time of their lives posing for newspaper 
and TV cameramen and cavorting on the 
Today show and Charlie Rose, but they 
eventually landed in court, where the 
bankruptcy judge heard from the law- 
yers of other potential investors. Among 
them was a woman attorney representing 
Rupert Murdoch. The incredulous judge 
looked down from his bench at Mur- 
doch's lawyer. **Murdoch is not going 
to buy the New York Post агат,” Ве 
said, more as a statement than a ques- 
tion. “It’s not beyond the realm of pos- 
sibility,” she replied. 


purchase the Post plunged Zucker- 
man into the fight of his life. 

“This is the most threatening thing 
Mort's gone into," said someone who 
knew him well. ‘It revives all his inse- 
cure feelings from childhood. Mort is 
about conquering, and except for Jackie 
Kennedy, who made him turn back on his 
Coliseum project on Central Park, he’s 
never come up against somebody like Ru- 
pert Murdoch. He feels defeated slightly. 
Within himself, he feels he’s failing.” 

"Rupert didn't buy the Post as an in- 
vestment, and that's the most dangerous 


Ms: decision to go ahead and 
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kind of competitor to have,” said Robert 
Johnson, the publisher of New York 
Newsday and its mother publication, 
Long Island's Newsdav. "The whole 
dynamic changed when Rupert took the 
Post back over. It was never part of 
Mort's сате. `` 

Murdoch appointed the bearded Brit- 
on who ran the Boston Herald, Ken 
Chandler, as the new editor of the Post. 
And he replaced Chandler in Boston 
with Martin Dunn. 

For his part, Zuckerman reopened 
talks with Pete Hanmill. **I hadn't heard 
from Mort for several weeks, since he 
told me that he was thinking of hiring a 


Pete Hamill said, “I asked Mort to 
ask the Brit the following questions: 
What was the Five Spot? 

Who hung out at the Cedar? 

Where was Birdland?” 


Brit, said Hamill. **l asked him to ask 
the Brit the following questions: What is 
a spaldeen? Who is Sal Maglie? What is 
a Johnny pump? What are the ground 
rules for the game of Off the Point? 
What was the Five Spot? Who hung out 
at the Cedar? Where was Birdland? 
Where was the Fillmore East? How 
many /'s in Ebbets Field? | was joking, 
and | laughed. Then I realized that Mort 
was silent, because he hadn't heard of 
these things, either." 

On May 13, Hamill and his wife, 
Fukiko Aoki, attended a dinner party at 
the fashionable River House apartment 
of Pete Peterson and his wife, Joan 
Ganz Cooney. Gossip columnist Liz 
Smith was there, as were Random 
House editor Jason Epstein and public- 
relations man John Scanlon and his 
wife, Julienne. Three days later, Liz 
Smith ran an item promoting Hamill’s 
candidacy for the job of editor. She 
wrote, '"Zuckerman's inexplicable hesi- 
tation in hiring the candidate most ob- 
servers feel is A-| and born for the job is 
now being compared all over town with 
his hesitant approach to the women in 


his life, none of whom he has ever man- 


aged to marry.” 

Zuckerman felt that the pressure was 
on, and he put in a desperate call to Don 
Forst, the highly regarded editor of New 
York Newsday, with whom he had had 





discussions the previous November. A 
Short, physically fit man of 61 who 
sported suspenders and collarless shirts, 
Forst had been the editor of New York 
Newsday since it was launched in 1985. 
His restrained style of journalism, which 
was designed to lure demographically 
desirable New York Times readers, had 
led Gil Spencer to dub New York Newsday 
‘a tabloid in a tutu. `’ But the strategy had 
paid off: New York Newsday was the only 
paper in the city to post consistent growth 
over the past four years, going from 
168,000 to 280,000. 

However, among the chattering class in 
Manhattan, where New York Newsday sold 
fewer than 60,000 copies a day and of- 
ten seemed invisible, many thought the 
paper was boring, impenetrable, and 
simply too unwieldy to read on the sub- 
way. The Times Mirror Company was 
said to have invested well over $100 
million in the paper without turning a 
penny of profit, and the argument went 
that if, after all that money, New York 
Newsday still failed to capture the imagi- 
nation of the Big Apple, then it just 
wasn't working. What's more, Zucker- 
man himself had recently flown to Los 
Angeles to tell an audience of the Ad- 
vertising Club there that Times Mirror 
was having so many problems with its 
other papers that he wouldn't be sur- 
prised to see the company pull out of 
New York City. 

""That is bullshit Mort has been ped- 
ding," said Newsday publisher Bob 
Johnson. ''Mort feels if we don't ‘blink 
and Rupert has the Post, which is Mort's 
worst nightmare, he has screwed up and 
put himself at risk. So he's launched a 
disinformation campaign against us.”’ 
And, in fact, New York Newsday did not 
appear to be on the brink of abandoning 
its steady-as-you-go strategy; it was so 
firmly entrenched in Queens that knowl- 
edgeable people wondered whether Zuck- 
erman’s Daily News would ever be able 
to stage a meaningful comeback in that 
key borough. 

On the morning of Tuesday, May I8, 
two days after the appearance of the Liz 
Smith item, Don Forst walked into the 
marble foyer of Zuckerman's apartment. 
'*] thought the appointrnent was set for 
eight o'clock," Forst recalled. ““Могі 
thought it was for 8:30. He was still 
shaving. | had turned him down before. 
He had called me and I had said, "There's 
nothing to talk about, because I’m not 
leaving Newsday.’ But I went, because 1 
wanted to see what | could find out. We 
sat at the breakfast table on the top floor 
of his triplex. He wasn’t exactly sure 
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what he wanted to do with the paper. He 
said that he had discovered running a pa- 
per Was more complex than a magazine, 
because the speed made it more difficult 
to control.” 

When I played this scene back to 
Zuckerman for confirmation, he said an- 
grily, **I did not offer Don Forst the job. 
Not only that, but | have a witness. 
There were three people in the room." 

When I told Forst what Zuckerman 
had said, he replied. **Fred Drasner 
was in the room with us. But Mort 
didn’t offer me the job in front of 
Drasner. His offer came on the phone. 
He said, `! want you to be the edi- 
tor.` `` 

Despite this, Forst and 
Zuckerman, who had known 
each other in Boston, where 
Forst had been the editor of 
the Herald, remained on 
friendly terms. **After our 
meeting,'' said Forst, l 
called Mort and told him, 
'l've got the perfect edı- 
tor for you: Nora Ephron. 
You'd get lots of publici- 
ty. She's smart. She's a 
woman. Big with the Hamp- 
tons crowd.’ Mort said, ‘Do you know 
how much money she'll make on her 
next movie? Three to four million." I 
said, “Don’t be cheap." And Mort said, 
‘Well, even if | matched the money, | 
can't match the parties she'll be invited 
О 

At about this time, Zuckerman began 
his second seduction of Martin Dunn, 
who was adjusting to his new life in 
Boston. Dunn was spending a good deal 
of time watching CNN, World News To- 
night, and the local news in his Boston 
Herald office. *‘Zuckerman was calling 
Martin constantly,” recalled Alan Eis- 
ner, Dunn's managing editor. *'I know 
Martin was upset, the way he had been 
treated, but Zuckerman kept on pushing 
the relationship. 

“Іп Мау, ме went down to the White 
House correspondents’ dinner,’ Eisner 
continued, **and everyone had a room in 
which they entertained guests. And we 
went into a room that was hosted by 
Zuckerman, and Zuckerman immediate- 
ly came over and shook hands and intro- 
duced Martin to people in the room. He 
made a big deal out of Martin. "' 

Zuckerman, who had just turned 56, 
flew Dunn to his oceanfront mansion in 
East Hampton, and there, on a small 
poolside terrace, he reportedly offered 
him a three-year contract at $500,000 a 
year. Dunn, who felt an obligation to 
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Murdoch for taking him back the last time 
around, was psychologically torn. ‘lt 
took a great deal of soul-searching, he 
said, “‘because Rupert had been enor- 
mously generous to me.... [ signed on 
the dotted line. It was such an important 
contract that | had my lawyer look at it." 
Dunn's, personal struggle coincided 
with one in the Murdoch organization. 
Murdoch had closed down the New York 
Post and said he would shut it perma- 
nently if the newspaper s unions didn't 
come through with major financial con- 
cessions. Once again, the Pos: teetered 
on the brink of extinction. i 
"That Friday, when Murdoch said he 


“| called Mort and told him, 
‘I've got the perfect editor for you: 
Nora Ephron. You’d get 
lots of publicity. She's smart. 
She's a woman. 
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was suspending publication, Mort lett 
me a message at my apartment in New 
York," said Pete Hamill, who had also 
provided Zuckerman with a lengthy memo 
on how to improve the Daily News. 
"The next day he called again, and said, 
‘Let's haves lunch оп Tuesdays ПЕ 
picked Maguire's. [a restaurant across 
the street from the Daily News], which 
was like having lunch in the city room. 
Our conversation was basically about 
Murdoch. How tough it was going to be 
for Mort. | had said to him a couple of 
months ago, “Having Murdoch in it 
means it will be a challenge. You don't 
want to win on a bye." And Mort said. 
Yes dos 

"After lunch, on my way to the sub- 
way, we walked past the News, and I 
said good-bye," Hamill continued. 
“Моп said he was taking this guy Dunn 
on as editor. If Mort had said to me he 
was picking any number of people... 
But to pick a foreigner, a Murdoch guy, 
a guy who has never written a sentence 
that anyone's ever heard of, who's never 
done anything that could conceivably 
give him a certain amount of authority 
with a younger staff... When I got home, 


I tried to explain this to my wife, this’ 


imbecility that keeps going on. I had 
spent a lot of time giving this guy free 
advice. To see this squalid ending made 
me pissed off." 





upert Murdoch did not sound angry 

when he returned my call at the end 

of July trom the coast of Corsica, 
where he was sailing with his family and 
some old friends on his new. 155-foot 
ketch, Morning Glory. He was a lifelong 
sailor, who loved the water, and he said 
he looked forward to docking his boat at 
home in California at Christmastime. 

He sounded remarkably mellow, After 
winning his fight against the New York 
unions, he had resumed publication of the 
Post. He had then gone off and sealed a 
brilliant half-billion-dollar deal to pur- 
chase Star Television in Asia, a system 
that could reach two-thirds of the globe’s 
population, and that would, in synergy with 
his European satellite network, give him 
the first worldwide distribution system. 

His attitude toward Zuckerman was 
almost indulgent. “‘Mort Zuckerman’s 
been trying to steal editor after editor 
from me,” he said. " He offered the edi- 
torship to at least four of my people that 
I know of. He didn't get the best of the 
lot in Martin Dunn. Far from it.... But 
| don't see this as a Zuckerman-Mur- 
doch fight. There is no chance in the 
foreseeable future of the Post starting a 
Sunday paper. | don't think a price war 
is likely. As long as Mort has that Sun- 
day market to himself, he can't get too 
hurt. However, the competition for ad- 
vertising will be so fierce that there 
won't be much profit.”’ 

Like Zuckerman, Murdoch said that 
he intended to go upmarket, appealing to 
better-educated, better-off readers. 771 
intend to put out a paper for an intelligent 
Manhattan audience, the same audience 
as The New York Times, he said. **The 
Times is becoming a more politically 
correct organ, and we're going to go in 
the other direction. Our politics and pol- 
icies will be in stark contrast to the 
Times. We will be the paper of counter- 
opinion to The New York Times, and | 
think ıt wıll cause enough interest to sell 
enough papers to make money. But is 
this an exciting new business like a TV 
service for all of China? Certainly пот.“ 

Not everyone thought Murdoch had 
suddenly turned into a philosophical pussy- 
cat. **I called Ken Chandler [the editor of 
the Post] to congratulate him for getting 
the paper out on such short notice after it 
resumed publication,” said Don Forst. 71 
asked him if Rupert was angry at Dunn for 
double-crossing him. And Chandler said, 
"No, Rupert’s very calm. And that’s when 
he’s most angry.’ We both agreed that 
Rupert has got great resolve now. He's 
really here to stay. Mort's made Rupert 
an implacable foe.” О 
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cılıng ısn't really a 
party town yet,” says 
Chang Ning, perched 
on the bed of a top- 
floor room in the ul- 
tramodern Cvik Ho- 
tel in central Beijing. 
F = She is stunningly beau- 
tiful, wrapped in a tight beige wool 
jacket and leopard-print skirt. slit 
to the thigh. ‘‘People get together 
to play mah-jongg and gamble.”” 
She gestures with her delicate hand, 
a gold ring on every finger. ''I 
haven't played mah-jongg since 
the Cultural Revolution. That 
was a ‘bourgeois pastime.’ Lis- 
tening to Mozart was ‘bourgeois 
pornography.’ `` 

Ning is a Red Princess, one of the 
“special class” of children of top offi- 
cials with impeccable revolutionary ped- 
igrees. Her father sentenced Madame 
Mao to death in 1981, ending the era of 
the Gang of Four, whose excesses in the 
last days of the Cultural Revolution 
bordered on madness. (Madame Mao 
died in prison 10 years later.) Ning and 
her contemporaries, with the right par- 
ents, the right schools, the right connec- 
tions—the indispensable guanxi—are the 
thin upper crust of Chinese society, the 
chief beneficiaries of the much-adver- 
tised economic ‘Боот.’ 
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CHINA'S RED PRINCES 


In the chaotic, 


black-market capitalism of the 
new China, the children 
of the Communist elite are the 


economic warlords— 


a secret society reaping 


vast fortunes 


through family connections 


BY ANDREW AND LESLIE COCKBURN © 


From their childhood days in the 
heavily guarded compounds inhabited 
by their powerful parents, the princes 
and princesses have lived in a secret 
world, inaccessible to outsiders and, by 
the standards of the 1.15 billion **com- 
mon people” around them, infinitely 
privileged. They do not court attention, 
for, as one prince observes, ''it is bad 
luck for a man to be famous and for a 
pig to be fat." 

The very mention of this set, known 
collectively as the **Gaogan Zidi'' (chil- 
dren of the senior cadres), is enough to 
make career bureaucrats blanch. ‘‘No 
one wants to know about the Gaogan 





Red-carpet treatment 
(clockwise from far left): Wang Jun, 
financier and son of the late vice president 
Wang Zhen; zealous youths wave Mao's 
“Little Red Book” in a 1967 demonstration; 
Bo Yun, a former Red Guard who 

is now an artist; Deng Xiaoping 

and his powerful daughter Deng Nan. 


* 


Zidi,’’ one official says nervously. ‘It’s 
better not to know.’ 

Ning moves with dainty steps, like an 
emperor’s concubine, to organize tea. 
Her earrings alone are worth several 
years’ salary for the crush of Chinese on 
the streets below. “I’m so ruthless,” 
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she says of her business dealings, which 
involve introducing a long list of Euro- 
pean clients to the right people in China. 
"China is not like Russia. Nobody has 
to teach the Chinese how to trade. We 
are like the Jews. We are born with it. 
So far as business is concerned, the gov- 
ernment has said to people, basically, 
“We don't care what you do.’ It’s like 
America in the last century. What do 
you call them? The robber barons.’’ 

Ever since **paramount leader”” Deng 
Xiaoping told the Chincse people in 
1977 that *'to be rich is glorious."' thc 
sons and daughters of the old guerrillas 
who fought their way into power nearly 
half a century ago have been taking him 
at his word. There is no membership list 
for the network of great clans crisscross- 
ing politics, the military, and business. 
(It was not until 1984 that Beijing admit- 
ted publicly that Deng himself had any 
children at all, let alone what they were 
up to.) Chinese themselves talk about 
"the 1,000 families" or **the 90 fam- 
ilies"" or "thc 17 families," depending 
on how near the sumniit 
you want to go. A Hong 
Kong magazine with cx- 
cellent connections in the 
Communist power struc- 
ture compilcd a partial list 
of sons, daughters, sons- 
and daughters-in-law, as 
well as adopted children, 
and came up with 120 
names of those at the top. 
U.S. intelligence, aware 
that this is the group that 
holds power in China, has 
its own lists locked away in the files, 
considered so sensitive that only those 
with the highest clearances are allowed 
to see them. 

These are the people with the most at 
stake if the debate in Washington over 
relations with China turns against them, 
and the lucrative contracts with U.S. 
business come to an end. In the mean- 
time, they pursue a cycle of frantic deal- 
making and lavish spending. ''Before, 
we used to go to the country for hunting 
and shooting,’’ says Chang Ning. **Now 
everyone's so busy. People only talk 
about money.”” 

"They don't know what to do with 
their money,” says a Beijing painter dis- 
consolately, surveying his unsold works 
in a tiny apartment across town. ''When 
they gamble, they have a big stack. You 
have to measure it with a ruler. In Beijing, 
they spend their money on gambling and a 
second wife. In Shanghai, they buy a 
tomb for themselves—you have someone 
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30 years old who's spending lots of mon- 
ey on his tomb. In the South, in Yunnan, 
they spend their money on heroin. "' 

The mechanics of the new capitalism, 
he explains, arc still primitive. "In Chi- 
na, we don't have personal checks. Ev- 
erything is cash. So everybody carries 
around cash in a briefcase. It's very dan- 
gcrous to carry a briefcase here." 

He shares the common vicw in the 
capital that things are "'unsettled," but 
that the free-for-all may be temporary. 
which accounts for both the manic ener- 
gy of the participants and the cynicism 
of those old enough to remember a very 
different China. **In China, everything 
is a stage. We are all actors. When Nix- 
on came to the Great Wall, there was a 
group of children playing there. The 
weather was cold, they were freezing. 
They were told to play for his benefit. 
When hc went to thc park, the [supposed- 
ly ordinary] people there were all party 
cadres. It was a play. Now," the painter 
says. smiling, '*we play business." 

On a crisp winter Thursday night, 


“The government has said to people, 
‘We don't care what you do.’ 
It's like America in the last 
century. What do you call them? 
The robber barons.” 


Beijing’s princes and princesses glide to 
the tables for 12 that line the dance floor 
of the Club, next door to the Minzu Ho- 
tel. “The music,” says Chang Ning, 
shedding her ankle-length mink, *'is bet- 
ter than Annabel’s’’ in London. She takes 
in the room and laughs. “° You are the only 
foreign devils here.” Lola, exquisite in a 
black cocktail dress with a single strand of 
pearls, has flown in from New Jersey to 
attend to family matters. Din Din, whose 
high-ranking family is being ripped apart 
by a messy divorce, complete with child- 
napping, sits languidly waiting for a 
dancing partner. The divorce is the talk 
of Beijing officialdom. As one of Din 
Din's friends confides, **It's like a Chi- 
nese Dynasty. Everybody's using their 
power. It’s very corrupt.” 


Din Din seems oblivious to her fam- ` 


ily’s notoriety. She is scanning the ball- 
room, lit by flashing colored lights. At 
one end of the cavernous club, a singer in 
a slim black sequined gown with red satin 
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puff sleeves is belting out Chinese torch 
songs. Nostalgic lyrics about Chairman 
Mao are set to a Mongolian folk tune. 

Our table is filled out by a top customs 
official married to an air-force colonel, a 
cancer specialist who has opened the first 
private hospital in Beijing, and an entre- 
preneur with a fleet of 80 cars. The cus- 
toms official, Wang Chuping, in sneakers 
and stonewashed jeans, explains why this 
privileged crowd are such good friends. 
"Everyone was in the Red Guards to- 
gether," he shouts over a lusty **Moon 
River." "Because all of us suffered so 
much in the Cultural Revolution, it 
made a bond betwecn us. It made us 
very close. . .for always." 

The one hint that everyone over 30 in 
this room was onc of thc Red Guards— 
the brutal cadets of Chairman Mao who 
ransacked temples to destroy ‘‘the old,"' 
who burned books and beheaded teach- 
ers because their line was not ‘‘correct,”” 
who hounded '"'capitalist roaders'' into 
destitution and prison cells—is in the ee- 
rie discipline of their dancing. They 
waltz, carriage erect, faces solemn, with 
perfect precision. Din Din fans herself 
after an exhausting round, pulling on the 
belt of her green sheath. *'I must have 
lost two pounds.”” 

There was, of course, a time when 
these elegant aristocrats stood to lose 
more than weight. Though they may 
have been Red Guards at the start of the 
Cultural Revolution, Mao Zedong soon 
moved to purge his old associates—their 
parents. While the parents were jailed or 
tortured to death, the princelings were 
cast out of their privileged compounds 
and sent off to live among the lower or- 
ders in the countryside. Most of them 
were forced to stay there until Mao died 
and their parents had taken charge again. 

Grim though such treatment may 
sound, Ning confesses a certain nostalgia 
for the old days. **It may be blasphemy to 
say it, but during the Cultural Revolution 
I had a really great time. Of course, my 
parents were in jail for eight years—that 
was terrible—but I had grown up in such a 
privileged way, boarding school and so 
on with all my friends, so when the Cul- 
tural Revolution came, we all went wild. 
I was sent to the countryside, but I only 
spent three days in the fields, then I got 
a fever. The peasants all said, ‘Look 
how thin she is, just a little flower,’ so I 
never went back to the fields.” Apart 
from entertaining the peasantry with her 
guitar and exhibitions of ice-skating, she 
snuck back to Beijing, joining her friends 
in a strange vagabond existence. 

“There was a whole gang of us—all 
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Ult INDUSTRY S FINEST 


ІШІЛІП 
GAYFERS, Mobil 


Alaska 
ALASKA FÜR GALLERY INC., (ТТТ, 


( aliforula 
BIZAKIS FURS, INC., e — — 
CKER AND DICKER OF BEVERLY HILLS 
HERBERT’S FURS, Sau Francisco 
NORMART'S, Fresuo 
FURS BY SAADA, San Francisco 
SOMPER FURS, Beverly Hill: 


Connecticut 
FURS BY ALBE, Westport 
STEVEN CORN FURS, Stamford 
HARPERS OF FAIRFIELD, Fairfield 
KRAMER’S, New Haven 


Florida 
GAYFERS, All Florida Locations 
La BELLE FURS, Orlando 


Georgía 
YORK FURS, Atlanta 


Illinois 
ANDRIANA FURS, Chicago 
EVANS FURS, Chicago 
MARSHALL FIELD’S, Chicago 
RHOMBERG FURRIERS, Rockford 


Indiana 
LAZARUS, All Indiana Locations 
Kansas 
ALASKAN FUR COMPANY, Overland Park 
Kentueky 
LAZARUS, All Kentucky Locations 
YUDOFSKY FURRIERS, Louisville 


à; Louisiana 
“AISON BLANCHE, All Louisiana Locations 


Морана 
FURS BY GARTENHAUS, Chevy Chase 


Massachusetts 3 
FOREVER FURS, Framingham 
KAKAS FURS, Boston 
'ICHAEL'S FURS & FASHIONS, Peabody 
Micltigan 
SITTRICH FURS, Bloomfield Hills and Detroit 
LIVAN-ROLLINS FURS, Grosse Pointe Woods 


Minnesota 
ALASKAN FUR COMPANY, Bloomington 
MARSHALL FIELD’S, Chicago 
Mississippi 
GAYFERS, All Mississippi Locations 
Missouri 
ALASKAN FUR COMPANY, Kansas City 
New Jersey 
STEVEN CORN FURS, Paramus 
LEMINGTON FUR COMPANY, Flemington 
New York 
ALIXANDRE, NYC 
B.SMITH FURS, NYC 
IM & FINK / WAGNER COLLECTION, NYC 
CHRISTIE BROTHERS FURS, NYC 
STEVEN CORN FURS, NYC 
MICHAEL FORREST FURS, NYC 
FRANKLYN FURS, Syosset, Long Island 
GOLDIN-FELDMAN, NYC 
IMILIAN AT BLOOMINGDALE’S, Nationwide 
MILLER & BERKOWITZ LTD., NYC 
MOHL FUR COMPANY, NYC 
JOSEPH PALANKER & SONS, Buffalo 
SORBARA FURS, NYC 


North Carolina 
! ENMAN'S FURRIERS, INC., Asheville 
ERTZBERG FURS, Raleigh and Rocky Mount 
JONES FURS, INC., Greensboro 
KRIEGSMAN FURS, Greensboro 


Ohio 
OVOS FURS AND FINE APPAREL, Cincinnati 
LAZARUS, All. Ohio Locations 
FURS BY WEISS, Cleveland 


Oklahoma 
VILLMANN’S FURRIERS, Oklahoma City 


Oregon 
S5CHUMACHER FUR COMPANY, Portland 


Pennsylvania 
ABRAVANEL FURS » Pittsburgh 
*CQUES FERBER FURRIERS, Philadelphia 
‘CARL W. HERRMANN FURS, Pittsburgh 


Rhode Island 
WILLIAM H.HARRIS FURS, Wanvick 
Texas 
KOSLOW’S, All Texas Locations 
REGENCY JEWELERS OF McCALLEN 
SWARTZ, Midland 
| Virginia 
| HERTZBERG FURS, Roanoke 
| Washington, D.C 
ROSENDORF / EVANS, Washington, D.C. 
Wisconsin 


A.J. UGENT FURS, Milwanke 


| 
| E 
| Canada 

cl FURS, Ontario 





our parents were in jail. We were being 
chased by police, but we didn't care. Wi 
were really wild. We'd go to a restaurant 
and steal the silver, then throw it in the 
lake just to hear the sound." As far as 
Mao was concerned, the gang members’ 
fanulies were condemned forever, but 
Ning was buoyed by an inbred sense of 
Class superiority. !*I never lost all hope. 
We regarded ourselves as a sort of spiritual 
elite. Having come from something better, 
| expected something better again. 

One member of the party leaps up to 
sing karaoke. He electrifies the. crowd 
with his booming operatic baritone. There 
is Chinese beer all around. The conversa- 
tion turns inevitably to business. 

“I'm working for the government,’ 
says the customs official, ``апа most 
people who work for the government 
have very, very low salaries. A few 
months ago, some friends organized 
sending clothes and leather jackets to 
Moscow. Not very good quality, but 
very low price. Sell them there for a 
high price, then change the money into 
dollars." He grins with pleasure at the 
scheme. The doctor at the table, who 
opened his private hospital three years 
ago, boasts that his 120 beds are each 
bringing in **$10,000 U.S. a year.'' As 
the band strikes up *'Auld Lang Syne,” 
someone at the next table offers a good 
black-market dollar rate. 


n a cramped walk-up near the Summer 
Palace, a princess in disgrace, one of 
the very few dissidents in the elite, 
sips green tea. She wears no makeup, 
her strong, lively face framed by a se- 
vere Dutch cut. Dai Qing was raised in 
the stratosphere of the Chinese leader- 
ship. Her adoptive father, Marshal Ye 
Jianying, led the coup against the Gang 
of Four and restored Deng Xiaoping to 
power. When the Dengs turned up at the 
Ye house, they knew their place. *'I re- 
member at Marshal Ye's birthday party 
in 1980 the Deng family were the only 
guests," Qing says. ''When they had 
their pictures. taken. together, Deng's 
wife refused to sit on the sofa. She want- 
ed to sit on the floor, humbling herself 
in the most embarrassing way. “I saw 
it," she beams, whipping her tiny, ex- 
pressive hands through the air. ‘‘The 
children of the two families,'' hers and 
Deng’s, ‘‘wanted to use each other.’ 
Dai Qing speaks dispassionately now 
of the princes and princesses who popu- 
lated her youth. Even before her outspo- 
ken criticism of Tiananmen, which earned 


her time in solitary confinement (in one of 


the better jails, because of her connec- 


ons), She broke rank По! 

matlers, such as China lei rs In 
79 and '84 with Victnaim hen | nt 
to the front with Vietnam, our soldici 


were using old weapon t th 
time, the compames wet п 
weapons to Tran and Iraq. The hand 
nades,”” she says with disgust, **we used 
these in the war with Japan. And th 
Victnamese were using new Chin 
hand grenades. I made a report, I put in 
suggestions to the government. Word 
came down to destroy it 

She has a succinct explanation fot 
how her peers, who have never que: 
tioned their parents’ rule, have cashed in 
on the ‘‘tides of change’’ in China: 
“They sold their power.” Her own sib- 
lings, some of whom she describes as 
"terrible rich,’’ were recently estimated 
by Governor Chris Patten of Hong Kong 
to be worth $3 billion. As Qing proffers 
in her deep, throaty voice, "' Lots of peo- 
ple got rich from real estate. `` 

The real estate that is sprouting for- 
tunes overnight is in Guangdong Prov- 
ince, a thousand miles south of Beijing. 
home of the first ‘‘special economic 
zone'' to attract outside capital. Taxes 
are minimal and joint ventures, particu- 
larly with the taipans (business moguls) 
of Hong Kong, are flourishing. The 
province hailed in the West as a model 
of China’s new free market (with end- 
less profiles of feverish lady factory 
workers and driven entrepreneurs) has 
been very good to the Ye family. Dai 
Qing’s adoptive father was to Guang- 
dong what Mayor Daley was to Chica- 
go, only richer. To ensure continuing 
family sway over a population of 70 mil- 
lion, his son Ye Xuanping got the job of 
governor. “He refused to move from 
Guangdong even when Beijing wanted 
to promote him,” says a high-ranking 
Chinese official. His father had instruct- 
ed him to stay put, and it took them two 
years to get him out. Even then, he gave 
up the post but kept the patronage. 

“Its leading to a new kind of war- 
lordism,'' says a Chinese arms dealer of 
the families who now have cash to dis- 
pense as well as power. The implica- 
tions for China are ominous. **The cen- 
tral government's having trouble collect- 
ing taxes. That could lead to a problem 
with the military because the military are 
depending more and more on provincial 
authorities for supplies and money. 
The services of the People's Liberation 
Army (P.L.A.), the Chinese army, n 
go to the highest bidder. "The corrup 
tion is terrible," savs the high-level offi 
cial sadly. "Everything is for sale. 1 
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don't think the P.L.A. could fight now if 
it had to. In military regions like Guang- 
dong, the troops have nice houses, local 
wives and families; the commanders are 
all into making money.’ 

In one recent case in the South, a fac- 
tory owner hired a unit of the army to 
trash the factory of a competitor. Even 
more enterprising, some P.L.A. units 
appear to have turned to piracy. In an 
area off Hong Kong known as "'pirate 
triangle," ships have been attacked by 
boats carrying crews in green P.L.A. 
uniforms, who are apt to let loose with 
rifles, machine guns, and rocket- 
propelled grenades. As the Hong 
Kong Sunday Morning Post dis- 
creetly noted, ‘‘China’s military 1s 
partly self-financed.’ 

Smuggling is endemic. “A few 
weeks ago,” says the official. ``a 
freighter was taking goodies to 
Haiphong. It was a smuggling 
racket of thc P.L.A. The customs 
stopped it and looted a third of it. 
The official smiles with resigna- 
tion. **In the old days, we tricd to get 
power. Now we get power to get money." 

This free-market anarchy isn't reflect- 
ed in the glowing cconomic statistics 
that bring Wall Street fund managers 
tumbling off transpacific flights eager 
for “China plays.” A Hong Kong busi- 
nessman with a practical interest in such 
matters notes that “‘thcre’s a hundred 
tons of gold being smuggled into south 
China cvery year—that doesn't show up 
in the figures. Nobody knows China's 
exposure—how much they have bor- 
rowed altogether. Nobody knows how 
much they have hidden abroad.’ 

"All the princes and princesses have 
foreign bank accounts in Hong Kong and 
Switzerland,” says a longtime observer. 
“Its the thing to do. The central govern- 
ment is running out of money. The prov- 
inces don't pay their taxes. Even the 
counties now don’t pay their taxes to the 
provinces. At the county level, they are 
doing business on their own, including 
deals with foreign companies." 

To push the paperwork through, there 
is always a helpful prince or princess 
who is willing to sell influence. Even 
Deng Xiaoping's family is reportedly 
not averse to taking commissions. One 
son, Deng Zhifang, ''is in the arms busi- 
ness,'' says the observer. ''He gets the 
highest bribes of all.” 

""[t's not that China is corrupt,” says 
an urbane London-based arms dealer with 
considerable experience in **the new Chi- 
na.** **Not compared with, say, Indone- 
sia. It’s just that the system has reverted to 
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the old system. Everyone's on commis- 
sion. It's all done on personal relation- 
ships, honest in a way. You deal with 
Uncle Fred or Cousin George, people you 
trust. The lucrative arms business 15 а 
very attractive niche for the princes. 
"You have the exporting companies like 
Polytechpologies," continues the arms 
dealer. "They are run and operated by 
and for the benefit of the senior brass and 
their families. They have adopted the 
French system—' You want to buy a bat- 
talion of tanks? Fine, take this one," and 
the 5th Tank Battalion of the 57th Regi- 


“All the princes and princesses 
have foreign bank accounts 
in Hong Kong and Switzerland. 
It's the thing to do. ” 


ment or whatever 1s specdily demobilized 
so you can have your battalion. `` 

The executive suite of Polytechnolo- 
gies has shcltered some very senior brass 
indeed. He Ping, for example, is Deng 
Xiaoping’s son-in-law. ‘*He Ping,’” says 
the arms merchant, “15 worth maybe $30 
to $40 million. But he’s only been at it 
five years." Last year he moved up to 
the general-armament division of the 
P.L.A. (which supplies the firm with the 
weapons it sells), succeeding another 
Polytechnologies alum, He Pengfei, 
who has gone on to be deputy command- 
er of the Chinese navy. Also getting a 
share of the company's take at various 
times have been Wang Xiaochao, son- 
in-law of a former president; Wang Zi- 
hua, son-in-law of a former party gener- 
al secretary; and Wang Jun, son of the 
late vice president Wang Zhen. 

The arms dealer finds that China yields 
some very unusual business opportuni- 
tes. “The Space Ministry runs a nice line 
in Buddhas. So if you go into the offices 
in Hong Kong and say you want to book 
time On a launch for a satellite, they ll 
say, ‘Fine.’ And if you want to buy a 
Buddha, they'll say, ‘Fine,’ too. If you 
want to launch a Buddha into space, 
they'll say, ‘Fine, providing you have 
the money in the bank." "' 

Profits from the business are substan- 


tial. A group of middle-level managers' 


from Norinco, another outlet for Chinese 
arms, "had so much dough they wanted 
to buy a third of Portugal,” says the arms 
dealer. **A bizarre idea. It turned out one 





of the guys had trained in Macao and 
spoke Portuguese. We tried to tell them 
that 1t wasn't really a sound investment 
and that they should buy bonds or some- 
thing, but they were adamant until we said 
that Portugal was too socialist a govern- 
ment. Then they threw up their hands.” 

“Money is pouring out,” says a Chi- 
nese official, sampling dim sum in an 
expensive Hong Kong club. “No one 
knows where it`s going. Hupeh Province 
just bought a floppy-disk factory in Ire- 
land. The provinces and even the counties 
are out of control, spending what they 
like. Some of their investments abroad are 
pretty silly. I think they're being ripped 
off by a lot of con men." 

From where he sits in the Central Dis- 
trict of Hong Kong, the dapper official 
takes a rather jaded view of the party 
leadership. **A developer from Taiwan: 
was building those fancy Parkville apart- 
ments here. Hc gave one to Deng Rong 
[Deng Xiaoping's daughter]. She never 
lived there. She sold it for six million 
Hong Kong dollars." Another princess, 
the daughter of octogenarian "hard-lin- 
er" Chen Yun, is a frequent visitor in 
Hong Kong. The official laughs at the 
paradox: ''Chen Yun's daughter 1$ а 
member of the Hong Kong Jockey Club!" 

He stresses the emerging axis of pow- 
er between Hong Kong and the Chinese 
capital. All-important "relationships" 
have been forged ‘‘between the big tai- 
pans in Hong Kong and the big guys in 
Beijing. For example, Yang Shangkun 
[China's ex-president] is very close with 
Henry Fok [a Hong Kong billionaire]. Li 
Peng [China's premier] was a good 
friend of Y. K. Pao [the late shipping 
magnate]. The official is amused by 
the courtship rituals. T. T. Tsui, the fi- 
nancial backer of Hong Kong's fashion- 
able China Club, widely rumored to be a 
major arms broker for the Chinese, is 
particularly skilled at stroking party offi- 
cials. ‘He always sends the officials 
moon cakes for the mid-autumn festival, 
And he gives them karaoke. `` 

Some taipans have tried to curry favor 
with Deng Xiaoping by investing in his 
daughter Deng Lin’s paintings, much to 
the annoyance of other painters in Bei- 
Jing. ‘Nobody buys her paintings here,’ 
says a denizen of the local art scene, **but 
in Hong Kong she had a show. One of the 
big businessmen there came and said, 
‘Where are Deng Lin’s paintings?’ He 
looked at one and said, “How much?’ The 
price was 350,000 Hong Kong dollars. 
He said, ‘Oh, that’s not enough— 
700,000." So he doubled the price.”” 
When she got back to Beijing and told 
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her father, he rather waspishly inquired, 
"Was the painting really that good?" 

Dai Qing, the dissident princess who 
has known the Deng girls since child- 
hood, is sympathetic. **She has her talent. 
But most people say she does this for her 
father. It's a dangerous position.” 

The fact is that China's doddery para- 
mount leader is entirely shielded by his 
children. His mumbled commands are in- 
terpreted and clarified by his daughter 
Deng Rong. leaving many to speculate 
that she may add her own spin. **So ¡ong 
as the old man is there,” says the official. 
"if he says something, that's policy. But 
it's all coming through Deng Rong. We 
only know what she says he said. It’s like 
the last days of Mao.`` Mao `s nephew, 
who served the same purpose, was known 
in official circles as “Ве direct line.”’ 

Deng Rong, generally thought to be 
the most powerful woman in China, is, 
according to Deng-family friends, the 
mere lieutenant of yet another sister. 
“Deng Nan is the most important 
child," says Dar Qing. “We call Deng 
Nan the Zong Guan, the ‘general man- 
ager’ of the family." 

As one American businessman who has 
spent considerable time trying to dissect 
the power structure observes, 
“In other societies, you talk 
about an Oedipus complex. 
In China, you can talk about 
an Electra complex. `` 

Deng Xiaoping's sons, 
though not their father's 
managers and spokesmen, 
are well looked-after by the 
party. According to Gao Xin, 
a Harvard scholar who tracks 
the princes, Deng's son Deng 
Zhifang returned from a stint 
with IBM in the States to find 
alarge and powerful company established 
for his benefit. **It is in charge of all 
construction workers sent abroad—Mid- 
east, Africa, Japan. The company has a 
lot of power. It gives out passports and 
generally provides the means for a lot of 
corruption. It has a very bad reputation on 
the mainland.” 

Asked whether this kind of nepotism 
poses some political risk, Gao Xin ob- 
serves, "They want their children to 
have money invested abroad in case they 
need to flee later on. On the other hand, 
the people promoted during the [4th 
Congress were anti-corruption. In fact, 
there has been a clampdown on corrup- 
tion lower down. Only the high offi- 
cials’ families are exempt.” 

The son of Deng Xiaoping who re- 
ceives the most favorable reviews is Deng 
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Putang, due partly to tragic circumstances 
which left him crippled. Pufang was 
thrown out of a window during the Cultur- 
al Revolution. He was paralyzed from the 
chest down. **The only time that Deng 
AXiaoping cried," says Gao Xin, “was 
when Pufang joined him in the country- 
side. “How are you? asked his father. 


Dissident princess: Dai Qing 

broke ranks with her privileged peers 
over China’s border wars with Vietnam 
and the Tiananmen massacre. 





Threatened by chaos, 

one of China’s princes spelled out 
the ultimate bottom line: 

“H we kill 20,000, we can keep 


power for 20 years.” 


`О.К. from the chest up,’ replied Pufang. 
Deng broke down. Deng hates anyone who 
benefited from the Cultural Revolution. '" 
The success of Pufang's subsequent 
efforts on behalf of the disabled has been 
enhanced considerably by his status as a 
prince. “People say it's fortunate that 
Deng Xiaoping's son got crippled, be- 
cause he ended up doing a lot of good,’ 
says Liu Binyan, one of China's best- 
known investigative journalists until he 
was exiled for his exposés of official cor- 
ruption. **It was the only good thing that 
came out of the Cultural Revolution. '' 
Liu Binyan, who now lives in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, believes the younger 
generation's position Is very precarious. 
"After the death of Deng Xiaoping, 
China will fall into chaos. So even the 
safety of the princes is in doubt. 





There's a Chinese saying, 'As soon as 
the guest leaves, the tea becomes cold." `° 

The princes are prepared to go a long 
way to protect their power and influ- 
ence, let alone their safety. In May 
1989, as students massed in Tiananmen 


Square to denounce corruption and greed | 


in high places, a select group of Gaogan 
Zidi gathered in Deng Pufang’s office. At 
least some of those present, such as Deng 
Pufang and Wang Qishan, son-in-law of 
the deputy prime minister, had the reputa- 
tion of being sympathetic to reform. But 

now, threatened by 


chaos, Wang spelled © 


out the ultimate bot- 
tom line: **1f we kill 


"we can keep power 
for 20 years.” 

Chaos could come 
in less than 20 years. 
As the rich provinces 
go their own wayi 
raising the specter of 
““warlordism, "and as 
tens of millions of 
hungry people de- 
mand their share, the 
men and women who 
have used the power they inherited to 
grow rich will need all their money and 
guanxi to keep control. **There's a siege 
mentality among the princes,” says Liu 
Binyan, ''like the end of the world is 
coming." 


t the Galaxy Karaoke Club «n Bei- 

jing, the décor for the intimate rooms 

consists of display cases full of Rémy 
Martin. Hostesses in short black organ- 
dy skirts with skintight tops seat guests 
in front of two suspended television sets. 
Music videos appear, with boy-meets- 
girl love songs, the words flashing up 
on-screen in a Chinese version of follow 
the bouncing ball. In front of the well- 
fed crowd, a businessman is pouring his 
heart into the microphone. A dishy sing- 
ing partner, supplied by the club, is 
crooning back to him, both glancing at 
the sets for their lines. 

The habitués of such clubs are both 
princes who come to meet joint-venture 
partners from Hong Kong and the new 
rich who have pulled themselves up 
from the jumble of street stalls along 
Silk Alley to mingle with the revolution- 
ary upper class. *'I have a friend who's 
34," says Chang Ning. ''In four years, 
he’s become a billionaire on property 
deals. He travels with bodyguards in a 
Mercedes 600.’’ When he crossed one of 
the princes in a property deal, **he was 
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thrown in jail. After three days he got out. 
He paid everybody. He had his meals sent 
in from restaurants. So the new money 
сап be as powerful as the old.”” 

They flock to the Rumours Disco at 
the glittering Palace Hotel. dancing to 
rap and reggae under strobe lights, bathed 
in Asia-trash ambience. **It's run by the 
general staff of the army,”” adds Chang 
Ning, *‘to make money.’’ She 15 despon- 
dent that affording a spot on the Rumours 
dance floor is now the driving ambition of 
Beijing youth. **The younger people 
don't remember the Cultural Revolution. 
Mao is now just an icon. "' She straightens 
her leopard skirt. ‘‘One man who got very 
rich was asked how. He said, ‘Mao 
helped me.’ He had a picture of Mao in his 
house, like a god. So other people started 
putting up pictures of Mao to help them 
get rich. There is nothing now to replace 
the spiritual side of the revolution. Just 
greed. I think it would be good to have 
some religion here to replace that spiritual 
side. There are some secret societies start- 
ing up, and some Christian groups com- 
ing in from Hong Kong. 
People get together in a 
hotel room and someone 
will ‘reveal Jesus Christ,’ 
then everyone dives in the 
bathtub.”” 

One traditional variety 
of spiritual involvement 
the smart set is reluctant 
to discuss is fortune-tell- 
ing. ‘‘Listen,’’ says one Western veter- 
an of Chinese deal-making who has been 
forced to consult **a futurologist’’ in or- 
der to get an agreement, “‘before they 
finalize a deal, they'll want to consult a 
fortune-teller to see if their partner has 
good luck in his future. The name of 
their fortune-teller is a big secret in case 
someone nobbles him. You have more 
chance of getting the numbers of their 
Swiss bank accounts than the names of 
their fortune-tellers. It’s their version of 
due diligence, the way we use lawyers. 

Some of the princes turned to the spir- 
it world for help even during the Cultur- 
al Revolution, when that sort of thing 
was being ruthlessly persecuted as a 
remnant of feudalism. According to Gao 
Xin, a student leader during the Tianan- 
men demonstrations who survived the 
massacre to become, in exile, a China 
scholar at Harvard, ‘‘The Bo family suf- 
fered a lot during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. [Paterfamilias Bo Yibo was an old- 
time guerrilla and later minister of fi- 
nance.| They went to a magician about 
their problem. He told them, ‘It’s your 
house, it’s unlucky.’ ”’ In fact, the mem- 


ber of the Gang of Four faction who had 
taken over the house also suffered an un- 
lucky fate, thus confirming the diagnosis. 
They abandoned the house and took mat- 
ters a stage further. According to Gao 
Xin, ` They paida magician to cast a spell 
on Mao Zedong so that he would die''— 
which he.duly did within the year. 

The Bo sons are prospering ın the new 
China; their frank, businesslike Western 
ways make them popular with visiting 
Americans. Bo Xilai, mayor of the north- 
eastern port of Dalian, hires an Elvis im- 
personator for his parties, and Bo Xicheng 
is in hotel management. One of his clients 
is the Palace Hotel, home of the Rumours 
Disco and flagship of the army general 
staff. (Army ownership, according to one 
official, guarantees that the Public Securi- 
ty Bureau will not bug the rooms.) The 
high-rise hotel, noted for its indoor water- 
fall, is only the most visible example of 
the military's spreading business empire. 
The P.L.A. is now the largest foreign 
supplier for the American gun market. It 
is also doing a brisk business in videos, 


“There is nothing now to replace the 
spiritual side of the revolution,” 
says one Red Princess. “Just greed.” 


refrigerators, motorcycles, and the AIDS 
drug AZT. After the daily news broad- 
cast, half the commercials are for army 
products. *‘Of course,” says a longtime 
foreign resident, ''the army gets a dis- 
count for the airtime.’ 

The army entrepreneurial spirit is best 
displayed inside the gates of a sprawling 
gray military base in the suburbs north- 
west of Beijing. Ushered into an airy 
waiting room, visitors are treated to a 
bevy of fit teenage girls in red satin 
tracksuits. They direct you to choose 
from a Chinese menu of weapons select- 
ed from the army arsenal. Number 14 is 
a 12.7-mm. anti-aircraft machine gun 
which you can fire yourself for seven 
yuan (a little less than one dollar) per 
round. There is also a 40-mm. rocket 
launcher, a 60-mm. mortar, and a 14.5- 
mm. anti-aircraft gun. There are Uzis and 
sniper rifles, and a restaurant is planned 
for the brick pile next to the rocket range. 


Here Japanese businessmen blast away at” 


a mountain 880 meters in the distance. 
Far away in Europe, in a villa that 

might be described as **standard arms 

dealer’’—protected by highly unfriendly 


dogs and electronic gates—a decidedly 
non-Communist Chinese arms merchant 
recalls when the People’s Liberation 
Army first went into business with the 
West. **l was visiting one of the P.L.A.”s 
factories. They said, ‘You’re the second 
foreign group to visit us. Guess who was 
the first, giggle, giggle? It was the 
Americans.’ They were buying the weap- 
ons for Afghanistan that the Chinese sup- 
plied. That's when they first started 
selling arms. Before that, they just used 
to give them away." 

The question is asked whether the on- 
going aggressive Chinese arms sales to 
Iran, Pakistan, Syria, and neighboring 
Burma are part of some geostrategic Chi- 
nese policy. The small, round host, 
whose age is impossible to guess, shrugs 
and sips his drink. **Maybe there's a stra- 
tegic reason, but I don't think so. I think 
it’s sheer naked greed.” He cites the case 
of Iran, a subject which sends China- 
watchers in Washington into a frenzy. 
‘*When there was an international scandal 
about the sale of Chinese missiles and 
other arms to Iran, there was a meeting 
between Yang Shangkun [then vice-chair- 
man of the Military Commission], the 
foreign minister, and Deng Xiaoping. 
The foreign minister said, ‘We must stop 
selling these missiles and arms.’ Yang 
said, "This business brings the Chinese 
armed forces $1.8 billion a year. So as soon 
as you give me that money, I'll stop." "' 

When asked which princes are reaping 
big profits from the arms trade, he grim- 
aces at the very mention of the:name 
Wang. The Wang family are, in his view, 
the worst kind of predators. ** The old man 
is a really horrible, corrupt son of a bitch, 
and his sons are just as bad.’’ The obituary 
which appeared in The New York Times a 
few weeks later for **the old man,’’ Wang 
Zhen, was considerably milder. He was 
portrayed as a salt-of-the-earth peasant- 
revolutionary who rose to the inner circle 
of the party and maintained a hard line 
until his death. In fact, says the arms 
merchant, the Wang family has profited 
handsomely from the boom. 

One son, Wang Jun, the real boss of the 
huge Chinese trading company Chinese 1п- 
ternational Trust and Investment Corpora- 
tion (CITIC), is famous for his profligate 
spending. **Wang Jun is very rich,” says 
a Beijing observer. *‘Everybody knows it. 
But the papers never write about it. Because 
of his relations, he's protected.” 

Gao Xin, the Chinese scholar at Har- 
vard, characterizes Wang Jun as `a 
peasant without sophisticated tastes. 
Не`$ in his 50s, went to military school 
before the Cultural Revolution.” Jun, 
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Deng s son-in-law, and Yang Shang 
kun's son "lave absolute power over 
the weapons business," says Gao Xin. 
“Every single one of the arms compa- 
nies is controlled by the families ol high 
olficials. No way the Foreign Ministry 
can control them. lt doesn't even know 
what they are up to.” 

“They began to make big money during 
the Iran-Iraq War,” says one U.S. Senate 
stalfer who has developed an encyclope- 
dic knowledge of Chinese arms dealing. 
“They are deeply involved in the Alge- 
rian nuclear reac- 
tor.” He describes 
the relationship be- 
tween the big arms 
firms and the army. 
In a weapons deal, 
"let's say it costs 
$100 million. Poly- 
technologies gets $5 
million, $95 million 
[goes] to the P.L.A. 
The $5 million is 
up-front so if a deal goes south the $5 
million is in Switzerland." On some 
deals, the profits have been considerable. 
CSS-2 missiles were sold to the Saudis 
"for $2 billion. . .the cost of production 
is $500 million." 

Not far away, in the Hart Senate of- 
fice building, is Lianchao Han, a Chinese 
exile who works as staff attorney to Sen- 
ator Hank Brown of Colorado. **Sixty 
percent of the high-ranking military are 
from ‘the 1,000 families,’ ’’ says Han, 
who is steeped in the nuances of the Chi- 
nese hierarchy as only someone who went 
to “the right schools’’ can be. **There 
was a baby boom in the 1950s among the 
leading cadres’, They got a very good edu- 
cation. There was the 101 Special School 
and Middle School No. 4. Most of the 
princes went to No. 4. The most impor- 
tant military college was the Harbin Mili- 
tary Industrial Engineering College. Most 
of the 50s baby boom [as well as Ye-family 
dissident Dai Qing] went to Harbin.”’ 

They were a very different crowd 
from their parents. **The baby-boomers 
never participated in the revolution, so 
they had no idea what their parents went 
through. At the beginning of the Cultur- 
al Revolution, Mao used the princes. 
The most radical Red Guards in Beijing 
were from the 1,000 families. There were 
two elite Red Guard detachments, one 
from the cadres, one from the military. "' 

“These elite Red Guards considered 
themselves very pure," says Jigme 
Ngapo, a Tibetan exile whose family is 
powerful in Beijing. `` ‘FE was born 
Red,’ ‘From my mother’s womb I was 
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Red!’ were their slogans. After their par 
ents were denounced they became very 
disillusioned, they suffered. Suddenly, 
they were born black. You can imagine 
how difficult it was for them to adjust.” 

“I had to plant rice lor four years," 
says Bo Yun, sipping a Coke in the bar 
of the Beijing Hotel. ‘lt was terrible, 
hour after hour tending in freezing wa- 
ter." He worked in the fields side by 
side with. Deng. Xiaoping's. daughter 
Deng Lin. “Deng Lin is not beautiful. 
She's really less than ordinary. Our 


"There's no way the huge quantities 
of heroin could move across 
southern China without the involvement 
of high-level officials." 


‘leader’ [in the countryside] was an 
army officer. He said, ‘Deng Lin, I've 
got a husband for you. He’s just di- 
vorced. You're never going to find any- 
one.’ She said, “No, no.’ *” 

Their group, tormented by their lead- 
er, was delighted recently to find that he 
is now miserably poor while they are 
flourishing. *‘One of us saw him in the 
street in Beijing, carrying a bag like a 
peasant. He has a very low factory Job. 
Our friend told him we were all very 
successful." Now the whole group is 
planning a countryside reunion next 
year, traveling back to the village where 
they spent hellish years in rice-paddy 
mud. One of their peasant **housemoth- 
ers, who put them up during their 
forced exile, had a child that looks sus- 
piciously like one of their colleagues. 
They are all eager to confirm the gossip. 

After the rigors of the countryside, the 
princes’ fortunes rebounded. ““Тһе 
Princes’ Party started in the late 70s. 
When the reforms started, they immedi- 
ately got positions,’’ says Jigme. ‘*Ordi- 
nary people were still very nervous of 
dealing with foreigners. These people 
weren't. They knew the policy, and 
knew they wouldn't get into trouble. '' 

"They have special rights to make 
money, says Dai Qing, the dissident 
princess, of her peers. **The result of the 
reforms is just to make money for them- 
selves, even now.’’ The wide gap be- 
tween rich and poor, ever more apparent 
as Mercedeses with smoked-glass win- 
dows leave Beijing cyclists struggling in 
their wake, is hardly popular. “Тһе 


common people know Lots of people 
gol rich so rapidly. flow did they do tt? 
Princes and princesses." 

In 1989, grumbling about corruption 
was in large measure responsible for 
the democracy movement in Пїапашпеп 
Square, The supreme irony perhaps 1s that 
after the carnage many of the surviving 
dissidents “‘jumped into the business 
sea.” “A lot of then are in business 
now,’ says Francis Deron of Le Monde, a 
10-year veteran ol China and the chief 
irritant in the foreign press corps for the 
Deng regime. “It’s hard to distinguish the 
dissidents from the businessmen.”’ 

Maintaining its grip to safeguard the 
seamless transition to a ‘free market’ 
while keeping China ın one piece is a feat 
of gymnastics the regime may not be able 
to perform. **If we don't have strong con- 
trol, China is going to be much worse than 
Russia,’’ says Bo Yun, Deng Lin’s com- 
panion in the rice fields. **l worry about 
whether the party can keep control. Now 
you drive in the countryside and you come 
to a village. There's a man sitting on the 
side of the road with, maybe, a table and 
chair. The man gets up, stops you, and 
says, ‘Forty yuan.” Why? ‘Your lights are 
broken.’ You say, ‘My lights are fine.’ He 
says, ‘Oh, well, they’re dirty.’ You say, ‘1 
washed the car. It’s clean.’ He says, *For- 
ty yuan.’ The next village, same thing. 
‘Forty yuan.’ It’s getting very expensive 
to drive across China.” 

Lawlessness has kept pace with re- 
form, manifesting itself as tax rebellions, 
extortion, and straightforward robbery. 
"Crime is on the rise in Beijing,” says a 
well-placed police official. **There are a 
lot of robberies." The Forbidden City, 
the walled palace of China’s emperors, 
has been robbed six times. **They took 
the seal of an emperor's favorite princess. 
They also stole a book made of gold. 
Unfortunately, it was shredded. ”’ 

There is less said about China's big- 
gest criminal enterprise, heroin smug- 
gling, perhaps because the vast quanti- 
ties transported across southern China 
demand some level of official complicity. 
"*| think that high-ranking army officials 
are involved in drug smuggling,” says 
Liu Binyan, the investigative journalist in 
residence at Princeton. ** Because it's ille- 
gal, army vehicles are very good for mov- 
ing stuff. There's even competition be- 
tween units for the business." 

Francis Deron is just back from Yun- 
nan Province, on the Burmese border. 
""There's no way the huge quantities of 
heroin could move across southern Chi- 
na without the involvement of high-level 
officials," he says. "The amounts are 
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So we thought there had to be other 
young couples like us with good taste and 
no money. We were 23 years old and we 
really had no understanding of retail. But 
we were very ambitious and very hungry. 

The name Crate & Barrel just kind of 
evolved. When we first started, we had no 


money for fixtures, so we simply turned 


philosophy. Nowadays, things have to be 
accessible. We want people to pick them 
up and touch them. We want people to see 
something and say to themselves, ‘I love 
this. Wow, | can buy this. 

| certainly think that seeing a sign on a 
store window welcoming the American 


Express" Card makes you feel comfortable. 


WHEN WE GOT MARRIED, EVERYTHING WE 
LOVED WAS TOO EXPENSIVE, AND EVERYTHING 


WE COULD AFFORD WAS TOO UGLY. 





over the packing crates and barrels. Then 
we Stacked up the dinnerware and glass- 
ware, and said, ‘That’ll tell a story that you 
can't tell any other way.’ 

It's not exciting to sell beautiful things 
people can't afford. But if they can afford 
them they get excited, because they can 


own them. So that’s our merchandising 


You're not worrying about whether or not 
you can pay for something. And that can 
only be good for business. 

American Express reminds you it takes 
a lot of shopping to make a house a home. 
Gordon would like to remind you they’re 
open tonight. 


Gordon Segal 
Co-Founder, Crate & Barrel 
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unbelievable. You can tell from just 
what they are seizing: 100-kilo loads. 
They told us 5,000 people have been ar- 
rested down there in the last year. That 
gives you an idea of the huge numbers 
of people involved. ”* 

The murderous State Law and Order 
Restoration Council (SLORC) regime in 
Burma, the source of the opium that 
moves as refined heroin across China to 
Hong Kong, has recently purchased a 
$1.2 billion cache of arms from the Chi- 
nese government. An authoritative re- 
port on the Burmese drug trade notes 
that the arms transaction rs not reflected 
in the country's balance of payments, 
deliberately leaving unresolved the ques- 
tion of whether the arms were purchased 
with drug profits. Interestinglv. a secret 
directive recently warned the Chinese 
press that cross-border trade between 
China and Burma must not be written 
about. Deng Xiaoping’s son-in-law 
would ''certainly have taken a cut" 
from the weapons deal, according to Le 
Monde's Deron. Whether he knew or 
cared where the 
money came from is 
another matter. 

There is talk 
among Western mil- 
itary attachés. that 
China has designs 
on Burma for a mill- 
lary port, a strategic 
initiative that would 
override any qualms 
about drugs. But the 
Chinese official fin- 
ishing his dim sum in 
Hong Kong says the reason for selling 
arms to the unsavory regime in Rangoon 
is very simple. *'It's just money,’’ he says 
matter-of-factly, **only money.”” 





n the Supatra restaurant, on a steep 

side street behind Hong Kong's Cen- 

tral, two financial operators are dis- 
cussing the prospects for serious money 
in the China boom. The Swiss invest- 
ment adviser, sporting a ponytail and 
very expensive hand-painted shirt, 1s 
predicting a crash. The **hedge fund" 
manager, a high-risk speculator from 
New York, is considering buying securi- 
tes in Shanghai. The speculator, Victor 
Teicher, aims to get a 25 percent return 
for his clients. He is intrigued by the 
China market. ‘“‘Doing business here is 
different from any other place in the 
world. Here you have ‘the relationship.’ 
It's like going out with a woman. After 
doing it the first time, you don't have to 
work at it. The second night you proba- 


bly don’t have to buy her dinner.” 

Teicher pauses for dried fish and leafy 
vegetables. '"The Chinese understand 
something the Japanese don't. The Japa- 
nese aren't playing with a full deck. | 
mean, for years we were told that the 
Japanese had this better way of domg 
things: they invested long-term, went for 
market share rather than the bottom line. 
That's true, and it’s also the reason that 
Japan's down the toilet. The Chinese are 
different. They're only interested in the 
money. That's it." He draws an imagi- 
nary bottom line with a chopstick. *:The 
Chinese have a different accounting sys- 
tem. They get a bank loan, they call it a 
profit." He shrugs. "They say, 'Hey, 
we got the money.” A lot of Chinese 
companies are buying from the govern- 
ment at prices that just couldn't be real. 
Then they sell and say, 'Look at this 
huge profit." It's not real." 

In a drab business district of Beijing, it 
is starting to rain. Liu Jufen sits in a small, 
badly decorated office with the same stale 
air shared by all of Beijing’s corporate 


“Always in Chinese history there 
has been a cyclical pattern in dynasties. 
The first generation is clean, 
the second is less so, and the third 
and fourth are corrupt.” 


suites. "The market economy provides a 
very large stage for us," ' says the corpo- 
rate princess, **but compared with Japan 
and America, China is still very poor. 
Liu Jufen is vice president of the Stone 
Group, one of China’s major private enter- 
prises. Her father ran the General Labor 
Bureau, a vast and very prestigious fief- 
dom in the old era, in charge of all unions. 

““The market environment is not very 
good,” she admits freely, adjusting her 
simple slacks. “Before, the Chinese 
economy was run according to plan. The 
system has opened to the market, but,”” 
she says, smiling, “It's not easy to 
change from the plan to the market.’ 
Liu attended all the right schools and af- 
ter Qinghua University spent years in the 
computer department of the Northern 
Transportation University and on the 
Chinese Science Committee. She now 
presides over a workforce of 3,000 and 
is proud that last year, in her company's 
eighth season, its sales of electrical prod- 





ucts reached three billion yuan. She is: 
the main agent for Microsoft in China 
and says that her business with Ameri- 


cans has grown *'very fast." That has | 


meant trips to L.A. and New York. 

"A third of my classmates do busi- 
ness now. Most of my classmates have 
been successful. A lot of my classmates 
have been asking when our stock will be 
on the market. They want to buy it. 
She is content with the way things are 
going. *"The open policy is very excit- 


ing. It gives people a lot of chances.” | 


What she doesn’t say is that it gives only 
the right people a lot of chances. Sitting 
next to her is the capable-looking vice 
director of the company’s technology 
department, who makes 700 yuan a 
month, less than $100 at the black-mar- 
ket rate. His counterpart at a state- 
owned firm, he says, makes 300 to 400 
yuan a month, less than $50. Neither 
will be buying a Mercedes or shopping 
at Yaohan, Beijing’s Bloomingdale’s, or 
paying $30,000 for the membership fee 
at the Beijing Country Club. 

Down a dirt road outside Beijing, 
through an alley of winter trees, a Chi- 
nese cowboy appears on his stallion. He 
is dressed in black with a matching black 
Stetson with silver studs. He wears pol- 
ished spurs and twirls a lasso. ‘‘Tiger,”’ 
as he is known, whips off his shades and 
directs us to the International Riding 
Club, as yet a simple farmyard where the 
princes like to ride. Wang Jun is a regular, 
which is no doubt why Tiger’s saddle is 
engraved *'Jun."' There are grand designs 
for the complex—a racetrack, clubhouse, 
and exclusive membership. ‘‘They have 
big plans," says one visitor, cooking 
popcorn over an open fire, ''like every- 
one else in China." It is a long way 
from the Long March. 

"Always in Chinese history,” says a 
prince in exile whose family enjoys the 
perquisites of power in Beijing, *'there 
has been a cyclical pattern in dynasties. 
The first generation is clean, the second 
is less so, and the third and fourth are 
more and more corrupt. When a new dy- 
nasty comes to power, the first thing 
they do is slaughter all the old princes 
and princesses. The Communists say 
they have nothing in common with the 
old imperial regime, but the first genera- 
tion was very clean, the second is very 
corrupt, and the people really resent it.” 

The princes and princesses who spin 
in perfect step under the low lights of the 
club down from the Minzu Hotel, the 
gracefui, slender women and stylish 
men, look remarkably like the dancers in 
The Last Emperor. Ú] 
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ou can’t get much more 
to the heart of southern 
literature than walking 
up the stone path to 
Eudora Welty's door in 
Jaekson, Mississippi. 
taking one of her frail 
arms as Willie Morris 
takes the other, and 
escorting her to dinner 
at Niek’s. 

With us are Ellen 
Douglas, a fine southern novelist in 
herown right, and JoAnne Prichard, 
an editor who happens to be Mor- 
ris’s bride. But in deference, and 
beeause Welty speaks so softly, all 
of us lean toward her, listening as 
she reeolleets, between delicate sips 
of bourbon on the rocks, how it was 
that she met Willie Morris when he 
was 17 years old. Already. she says, 
his brilliance had made him the talk 
of Yazoo City, and so a mutual 
friend introduced them. “He was 
so... formidable!” Welty whispers. 
So smart, so talented, so polite. So, 
what did she think? Solemnly, Wel- 
ty ponders the question. 
Then her blue eyes widen. 
"| was seared!"' 


n New York, in Paris, in 

London, every season 

brings its fair-haired boy, 
bearing a sheaf of poems or 
a novel from the provinces, 
radiating such dazzle and 
eharm that the finest doors 
fly open, the boy is seated 
by the hostess at the fanciest 
dinners, and no dream seems 
out of reach. In New York 
in the 60s, that boy was 
Willic Morris, at 32 the 
youngest editor of Harper's 
in its long history, the just- 
published author of a preeo- 
cious and highly praised 
autobiography, and the lead- 
er of a journalistie charge 
against old, conservative 
forms, against social injus- 
tiee, against Richard Nix- 
on and the war in Vietnam. 

Four years later, having 
made Harper's one of 
the country's most excit- 
ing magazines, with sear- 
ing political commentary 
from Norman Mailer, Wil- 
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HELL ALWAYS 
HAVE ELAINES 


Willie Morris's 22-year, 


self-imposed 


exile from the New York media 


swirl is over. 
With the publication 


of New York Days he recalls 


the heady times as 


Harpers wunderkind editor— 


and the controversial 


evening that sealed his fate 


BY MICHAEL SHNAYERSON 








liam Styron, and many distinguished | 
others, the fair-haired boy was dra- | 


matieally out—a dispute, as he put it 
in his statement to The New York 
Times one March day of 1971, be- 
tween “the money men and the liter- 


ary men, the former of whom, | 


unfortunately, owned the magazine. 
And so began a far more complex 


journey—a eoming to terms after the 


fall—that sent Morris first into self- 
imposed exile in the Hamptons, then 
to Oxford, Mississippi, and only re- 
cently to Jackson, where the cirele 
has completed itself with the writ- 
ing, at last, of New York Days, just 
published by Little, Brown. 

Morris is, as his friend Styron de- ` 
clares, a first-rate stylist, one of the 
eminent essayists in the South, and 
the good news is that New York Days 
is a fitting sequel to North Toward 
Home, the autobiography the Lon- 
don Sunday Times hailed as "the 
finest evocation of an American 
boyhood sinee Mark Twain.” With 
lyrical, distinetly southern phras- 
ings and eadence, Morris remem- 
bers a eity that seemed 
enchanted, spilling over 
with parties at which the 
young outlander might as 
easily meet Leonard Bern- 
stein as Lauren Baeall, 
and reealls the passionate 
talks with his fellow edi- 
tors that grew into eover 
stories, as well as the rifts 
that blew it all apart. The 
saga is Morris's own but 
writ large, against the fi- 
ery polities of that time, 
with a rueful wisdom that 
elevates it to literature, 
even as it leaves him won- 
dering if his triumphs 
meant anything at all. 

There is, however, one 
aneedote that Morris leaves 
vague: that of how his 
reign really ended, in a 
heated, late-evening meet- 
ing at the St. Regis hotel. 
His sketehiness is under- 


Willie Morris today 

in Jackson, Mississippi: 
“I think | stayed on 

up North three or four 
years too long.” 
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standable, motivated by a desire not to 
seem bitter. But that evening changed the 
lives and careers of everyone involved, as 
well as the course of America's oldest 
magazine. It also engendered a loathing 
and anger that persist to this day be- 
tween Morris's editors, on the one hand, 
and Lewis Laphanı, the magazine's edi- 
tor for most of those intervening years, 
on the other. So different are the respec- 
tive versions of that night that one of 
them is simply a lie. 


as we drive out of Jackson on a kud- 

zu-bordered road to his family’s an- 
cestral town of Raymond. *'I think | 
stayed on up North three or four years 
too long. Should have come 
back here—it’s where | be- 
long.” 

At 58. Morris is broader, 
to be sure, and fuller of face 
than the almost angelic-look- 
ing man pictured in The New 
York Times more than 20 


8 this crazy place, Morris says 


jor Harper, who founded the Hinds Coun- 
ty Gazette, the oldest extant newspaper in 
Mississippi—and lived with his family in 
one of Raymond's finest houses." But 
then came Sherman's army, en route to 
burn Jackson. **Some captain had direct 
orders to destroy my great-grandfather's 
printing presses, which he did—he dumped 
them in the town well. The irony is that 
my great-grandfather was anti-secession. 
But when the time came, he, like so many 
aristocratic southerners—like Robert E. 
Lee—tought with their side. `` 

Here, still. stands the small red brick 
building where Major Harper published 
his paper. Nearby is the Morris ancestral 
home, occupied now by the mayor of 
Raymond. In the Raymond cemetery, 








For a boy always voted most likely to 
succeed, Morris has always been dogged by 
a deep, self-destructive fear of success. 


years ago—a *‘dissolute altar 

boy," as one friend remem- 

bers him. But to a remarkable degree 
Morris is as boyish as he was then: the 
Tom Sawyer of Yazoo, grown up to wear 
a coat and tie and drag a comb through his 
hair, yet always ready for fun. **He's a 
Delta boy, observes a good friend, 
novelist Larry Wells. *" They're the most 
social breed on earth.’ 

At the same time, Morris is, as he 
always was, a conundrum. Perfectly 
content to talk Ole Miss football with 
the locals, he has a first-rate mind, re- 
members everything he’s read, and 
was once, in one of those inane but 
compelling magazine rankings, judged 
26th among America’s top intellectu- 
als. As generous-spirited and mischie- 
vous as a southerner can be—the best 
company in the world—he can, and of- 
ten does, sink into dark funks, so 
dark at times that he has feared he 
might, under his decorous charm, be 
eccentric in the worst, most south- 
ern-gothic way. And for a boy always 
voted most likely to succeed, Willie 
Morris has always been dogged, say 
his friends, by a deep, self-destructive 
fear of success. 

"Raymond is where my great-grand- 
parents are from," Morris explains as 
we roll slowly into town, past wood- 
frame houses with shady front porches, 
into a square still dominated not by a 
statue or tree but by a high water tower. 
"My great-grandfather was, ironically, 
named Harper— George W. Harper, Ma- 
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we stand awhile by the family's small 
fenced plot; on a gentle slope are neat 
rows of identical white grave markers 
within a filigreed fence of their own: 
the Confederate dead from the small 
but savage Battle of Raymond. ''Our 
family house was used as a hospital," 
Morris explains. '*They had wounded 
soldiers out on the front porch, my 
grandmother told me. That porch was 
stained red with blood." 

The Civil War is a daily touchstone 
for Morris; it has also inspired some of 
his best pranks. George Plimpton, whose 
parties in the 60s an awed Morris attend- 
ed as a shy new arrival to New York, 
came down for an Oxford visit, only to 
be subjected to a vivid reminder that 
one of his great-grandfathers, Union 
general Adelbert Ames, had served as 
Reconstruction governor of Mississip- 
pi. At the height of a farewell dinner, 
two fierce-looking highway patrolmen 
burst 1л. “1 have a proclamation for 
you, sir, from the governor of Missis- 
sippi, ` one announced to a startled 
Plimpton, and went on to list the griev- 
ous crimes committed by Plimpton's 
ancestor, in rather Morris-like prose. 
The proclamation pardoned Ames but 


declared that Plimpton must leave the. 


state at once, led by a police motor- 
cade. At the edge of town, the cops 
pulled the car over, and one stuck his 
head in the back window. ''Just one 
more thing," he said to Plimpton. 





"Never let the sun of Mississippi shine 
on your northern ass again.’ 


t was this southern exemplar of literary 
ambition and leg-pulling fun, steeped 
in history, who assumed the editor- 
ship of Harper’s in July 1967—roughly 
where New York Days begins. To his 
predecessor John Fischer, a reserved 
Oklahoman who in turn had taken over 
from the distinguished Frederick Lewis 
Allen in 1951, Morris seemed an in- 
spired choice. Phi Beta Kappa at the 
University of Texas, a Rhodes scholar 
at Oxford University, Morris had re- 
turned to Austin to edit the weekly Texas 
Observer, then migrated north to begin 
his apprenticeship at Harper’s in 1963. 
Morris’s ascension added 
to the appearance of a south- 


° 2 t 
ern Invasion of New York 


publishing circles, not unlike 
the British invasion today. 
There was Harold Hayes at 
Esquire, William Emerson at 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
and Turner Catledge, among 
others, at The New York 
Times. So southerners were always pass- 
ing through. A frequent visitor was the 
poet James Dickey, with whom Morris 
had long, late-night drinking sessions in 
which they rehashed the Civil War and 
invariably concluded that if the South had 
had only one more ball-bearing factory all 
would have been different. After one such 
evening, Dickey was awakened in his 
room at the St. Moritz by a call from the 
desk clerk, asking that he come down to 
inspect the considerable damage he’d 
done to the lobby furniture; only after 
several anxious minutes did he realize the 
caller was Morris. Another visitor was 
21-year-old Bill Clinton, a freshman 
member of the Rhodes-scholar fraterni- 
ty, bound for England. 

Already, Morris had persuaded fellow 
southerner William Styron to write ° “This 
Quiet Dust,” a long, meditative piece on 
his novel in progress. That fall, as his own 
book was appearing, Morris published a 
45,000-word excerpt from Styron’s The 
Confessions of Nat Turner. It was a flare, 
shot up to announce that something new 
and bold was stirring at stodgy old 
Harper's. In those waning days of mass- 
market dinosaurs such as The Saturday 
Evening Post and Life, Morris was ob- 
sessed with the vision of a truly national 
Magazine, to give voice to social issues in 
a turbulent time and, before most maga- 
zines and newspapers of the day, to take a 
strong stand against the war in Vietnam. 
"Willie was an adventurer, '' recalls Mar- 
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shall Frady, a Georgian who 
signed on as one of Morris's 
contributing editors. **And this 
was an exhilarating adventure." 

Texan Larry L. King became 
another of the core of four: John 
Corry and David Halberstam 
came from The New York Times, 
where years of writing on daily 
deadlines had softened them for 
Моп 5 passionate pitch that they 
could work up long, deeply re- 
ported pieces at Harpers and 
write them in a more pcrsonal 
voice—if at far lower pay. **Wil- 
lie's great. genius," Halberstam 
says, Only partly in jest, “was for 
getting us at half-price.’ In fact, 
Morris’s gift as an editor 
was far more unusual, 
practiced rarely before or 
since: in the office, but 
even more after hours, he 
actually talked, and talked 
some more, with his writ- 
ers. lt was a “floating 
game,’ as Halberstam 
puts it, that began by late 
afternoon at the Empire Chinese res- 
taurant, two blocks up from the maga- 
Zine's offices, at 2 Park Avenue, then 
moved uptown, inexorably, to the lit- 
erary watering hole Elatne’s. 

One day in the fall of 1967, Morris 
heard that Mailer planned to write an 
account of his participation in an 
anti-war protest at the Pentagon the 
previous weekend. A furious round 
of calls with Mailer’s agent secured 
the story for Harper’s, with Mail- 
ers promise to deliver 10,000 
words. Weeks late, Mailer finally 
called to say the story was ready; hard 
against the next issue's deadline, Morris 
and his executive editor, Midge Decter, 
flew up to Provincetown to take the typed 
pages as Mailer's assistant produced them 
from Mailer's scrawled draft. The final 
count: 90,000 words. Prudence would 
have dictated publishing the piece in two 
installments; trusting his gut, Morris ran it 
in one, as **The Steps of the Pentagon.”” 
(Tn 1ts book form, The Armies of the Night 
would win the Pulitzer Prize.) 

There were other such triumphs—-Bill 
Moyers, traveling around the country to 
produce ‘Listening to America’’; Hal- 
berstam with a deeply felt profile of 
Robert Kennedy on the campaign trail 
which appeared, eerily, right after Ken- 
nedy’s death; Mailer on the 1968 con- 
ventions in Miami and Chicago; Sey- 
mour Hersh’s cover story, in May 1970, 
examining the atrocities at My Lai—but 
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A telegram signed by Styron and 
Arthur Miller, and co-signed by scores of other 
writers, demanded that Morris be rehired. 



















? Before the fall: 
= Top, Harper’s 

owner John 

Cowles Jr., David 

Halberstam, 

and Willie Morris. 


amid the acclaim of fellow journalists 
and writers, the ““money men,’ as Mor- 
ris called them, were oddly nonplussed. 

Not long before the start of Morris’s 
tenure as editor, Harper’s had been sold 
by Harper & Row, which had run it as a 
money-losing but low-budget arm of the 
publishing house, to John Cowles Jr., 
then 36, whose family owned, among 
other papers, the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune. Cowles wanted to see the maga- 
zine grow, and so, of course, did Morris. 

The first step, they agreed, was to 
raise the $500 story fees and so hope to 
draw well-known writers and more com- 


pelling pieces that in turn would attract a. 


larger audience and more advertisers. 
Morris began paying $2,000 to $3,000 for 
stories—a huge increase he takes pains to 
justify in New York Days. Why then did 
Harper's uptight publisher, William S. 


Left, Lewis Lapham. 





Blair, begin urging that 
story fees be reduced and 
the tiny staff cut? **Short- 
ly after I got there,” re- 
calls Blair, **which was 
shortly after Willie was 


appointed, we went out to’ 


what you'd call in today's 


the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune had à country 
club. The plan we pre- 
sented was: We've got a 
new editor. and we d like 
you to put money in for two years, not to 
see a profit, but a turnaround in signifi- 
cant measurements. The short version is 
that at the end of two years there was no 
significant change." When a recession 
hurt circulation in 1970, Blair and Cowles 
seemed to lose all faith. ""They said 
they'd give us five years, '' Morris recalls. 
“They didn’t give us enough time.” 

Morris had come to see Blair'as his 
nemesis and to feel that one of the two 
must go. Without telling his staff, he 
drafted an ultimatum to Cowles in late 
February 197]—yust as one of the maga- 
zine's best-selling issues ever appeared, 
with another Mailer tour de force, ‘The 
Prisoner of Sex.*” Over lunch he showed 
King the letter. **Willie, don't send 
that," King said. ` leaves you no 
place to retreat.” But Morris had al- 
ready mailed it. The next day, Morris 
and King again had lunch; upon their re- 
turn to the magazine, Blair's secretary 
greeted them with **I'm so sorry you're 
leaving us.** Morris was stunned. 

A telegram to Cowles signed by Styron 
and Arthur Miller, and co-signed by 
scores of other writers, protested the deci- 
sion and demanded that Morris be re- 
hired. When Cowles declined to respond, 
Halberstam called him to insist on a 
meeting; otherwise, he said, the entire 
staff would walk out. Cowles was on 
jury duty, but agreed to fly in for a meet- 
ing that evening at the St. Regis hotel. 

Shortly before Cowles touched down in 
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New York, the Morris gang, including 
managing editor Robert Kotlowitz, con- 
vened at Halberstam's apartment. To the 
core of four contributing editors there had 
recently been added a fifth: Lewis Lap- 
ham, a tall, young, handsome magazine 
writer Who had worked for The Saturday 
Evening Post and Life but whose more 
Impressive credentials to Halberstam and 
Morris may have been his bloodlines, 
from arich old San Francisco family, and 
his frequent presence at Elaine's. By 
now, the group had almost given up hope 
that Morris would be rehired. But perhaps 
Cowles could be persuaded to appoint 
Kotlowitz editor, thus preserving the 
Harper's Morris had established. 

“We told Lapham we were going in as 
a unit, and that if one 
quit, we'd probably all 
quit,” recalls King. ` 
that we wouldn't hold 
him to that since he'd 
just come on to the mag- 
azine.” Had Lapham ac- 
knowledged he wouldn't 
necessarily vote with the 
bloc, says King, that 
would have been fine. "But no—he swore 
blood oaths that he was one of the brothers 
and would stay until the last dog died. `’ 

Cowles was waiting grimly for them in 
a suite at the St. Regis. First he made a 
statement that was, King says, “like Gen- 
eral MacArthur dictating terms to the Jap- 
anese.”’ Everything about the Morris 
Harper's was bad; the "new" Harper's, 
he stressed, would conduct polls to deter- 
mine what readers wanted to read. King 
and Halberstam made their demand that 
Cowles immediately appoint Kotlowitz 
editor. Coldly, Cowles said he wouldn't 
be pressed into any decisions that night. 
Whereupon Halberstam and King exco- 
riated him, stood up. and left, along 
with Frady and Corry. 

To their great surprise, Lapham re- 
mained. 

"Lapham had started saying in the 
middle of this, “Cowles is right, you're 
not, "' recalls Halberstam. "'He's the 
only person l've ever known in journal- 
ism who betrayed the people who brought 
him to their magazine. I can't think of 
another colleague for whom | feel such 
contempt. 

The meeting ended shortly afterward, 
Cowles left for the airport, and Lapham 
shared a cab uptown with Kotlowitz. Af- 
ter dropping him off, Lapham went over 
to Elaine's. There was Morris, waiting to 
hear how the meeting had gone. And, 
soon enough, says Lapham, in came Hal- 
berstam, King, Frady, and Corry. (King 
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says the core of four arrived first.) ^" That 
was the only time | ever consented to talk 
to the son of a bitch again," says King. 
"Lapham comes over and sits at our ta- 
ble. I said, "They can never say of you as 
they said of Franklin Roosevelt that 
you re a traitor to your class. Because you 
gravitated to the money and power as 
quickly as you could.” `` 

Later that night, Frady remembers, 
over at the bar, Lapham urged him to stay 
on. '' "There's no reason why we need to 
follow Willie over the side..." Then he 
began to retail an inventory of all of Wil- 
lie’s grotesque delinquencies. ... Far from 
being depressed, he was filled with a kind 
of furtive glee and elation at the way 
events had gone. | liked Lapham and was 


ъи Lapham is the only person I’ve ever 
known who betrayed the people who brought him 
to their magazine," says Halberstam. 


surprised to find, that far north, in such 
urbane and civilized demeanor, a Snopes. `` 


wenty-two years later, Lewis Lap- 

ham presides as editor of a very dif- 

ferent Harper's from a high floor of 
sunlit offices on lower Broadway. His 
mostly young staff—too young to have 
read Willie Morris's Harper's, orto have 
noted its demise—prowl the corridors in 
blue jeans and open-necked shirts, seem- 
ing pleased to be there. Lapham is still a 
handsome, patrician-looking man, if a bit 
more gaunt, his features more angular, 
than | remember from 22 years ago. 

Not long after the St. Regis meeting, as 
it turned out, Kotlowitz quit, leaving Lap- 
ham, the newest arrival, as the only re- 
maining member of the Morris team. If he 
had hoped Cowles would appoint him edi- 
tor, he was disappointed at that time: 
Cowles's choice was Robert Shnayerson, 
a Time senior editor and, as it happens, 
my father. Against his better instincts, 
Shnayerson kept Lapham on. By general 
consensus, the magazine remained ener- 
getic, and circulation climbed. But when 
another recession, in 1975, brought heavy 
losses, Shnayerson was fired. Lapham, 
the scrappy survivor, was chosen to re- 
place him. My father felt strongly that 
Lapham had betrayed him, bad-mouth- 
ing him to Cowles’s people and lobby- 
ing for the job. 

In 1980, Harper's was taken over—in 
effect, as charity—by the nonprofit Mac- 





Arthur Foundation. When Lapham re- | 
signed somewhat mysteriously in 1981, 
Michael Kinsley of The New Republic was 
chosen to succeed him, and for a brief. 
time the magazine sparkled again; two 
years later. after a spat with the owners, 
Kinsley quit. Lazarus-like, Lapham re- 
turned, oversaw a coolly austere rede- 
sign, and cut circulation down to a bare- 
bones 140,000. Though the magazine 
was reduced in scale, so were the losses— 
essentially to where the magazine had 
been in the early 60s, before Willie Mor- 
ris arrived, 

"Willie thought he was loved for him- 
self alone, and not for his position, Lap- 7 
ham says, lighting the first of several 
cigarettes. ``His vision is much more 
romantic than is prudent 
in New York City." In 
fact, Lapham feels, (ће! 
Mailers and Styrons, 
even Morris's own con- 
tributing editors, were 
merely using him. In 
that regard, he suggests, 
Morris was like Lucien 
de Rubempré, the ambi- 
tious young poet in Balzac’s Lost Illu- 
sions, who in his brief, brilliant rise never 
learns the cold realities of fame and pow- 
er. Morris's glowing version of events in 


New York Days, says Lapham, might bet- 


ter be called //lusions Preserved. And 
nowhere is that more the case, he be- 
lieves, than in the events of the week 
surrounding Morris's resignation. 

'*] don't think Га been to the office 
more than twice before early March of 
1971,” һе recalls, so ‘‘I had no attach- 
ment to the magazine.” As an outsider, 
he learned of Morris’s resignation in the 
Times. “So I start calling Morris on Fri- 


day, and ] can't get him on the phone. 
That night, Willie is giving a party for 


Hodding Carter. | go, because I’m still 
trying to figure out what happened. And 
I see Willie is having a terrible time. As 
far as other people are concerned, he’s 


already dead: ‘How are ya, Willie, good 
to see you, tough luck, where’s the bar?’ 


Whatever power he has is gone, and New 
York follows money and power. Willie 
begins to see that; it's like clouds passing 
in front of this moon-shaped face. "' 
Monday, says Lapham, continuing in 


the present tense, he finds out about the 
two meetings, the first at Halberstam's 
apartment, the second at the St. Regis, 
and decides that, though uninvited, he will 
go. "It's a funny thing,’ he says, *'be- 
cause in retrospect had I not gone I proba- 
bly never would have become an editor. 


"So I go to Halberstam's apartment, 
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and they say: Just do what we tell you to 
do. We go over tombe StR pro | 
Cowles reads from a prepared statement 
that says basically, "The magazine's in 
trouble and I can’t rehire Willie.” Then 
Halberstam and King both say, ‘Fine! 
Willie’s a drunk. Willie’s lousy. Willie's 
no good, to hell with Willie. we want 
Kotlowitz to be the editor.” ` 

Cowles refuses to make his mind up 
that night; Halberstam and King deliver 
their angry statements; the walkout oc- 
curs. Lapham, left with Kotlowitz and 
Cowles, has one question for Cowles: 
"John, do you intend to continue the 
magazine or fold it?" Cowles says, 
"Continue it." Lapham says, "In that 
case, l'm happy to work for it. Mor- 
ns's resignation, he felt, 
had been a foolish mis- 
take, and he saw no need 
to be caught up in it. 

I hen went to 
Elaine's,’ says Lapham, 
slipping into past tense. 
“Willie wás in Elaine's 
waiting for the reviews. I'd been trying to 
get Morris on the phone for four or five 
days at this point, and he hadn't returned 
the calls. I had no interest now in talking 
to him. So I went to the bar, and someone 
came over and said, "Willie wants to sce 
you.’ So | sat down at the table with 
Willie. I said, ‘I assume you want to know 
what happened, and I'll tell you what 
happened. Your friends walked in and 
said you were no good, they were glad 
you were gone, and they wanted Kotlo- 
witz to be editor. That didn’t work, and 
they quit.’ ` 

Later, I bounce this version off King, 
Halberstam, Frady, and Kotlowitz. *“That's 
almost a scandalous misremembering, ` 
says Frady. **Unimaginable,** says Kot- 
lowitz. **He'sa fucking liar," says King. 
"He's a pathological Паг, `` says Halber- 
stam, barely able to restrain himself. 
“When you have misbehaved and there 
are five or six witnesses, it takes a cer- 
tain amount of hubris to lie like that.”’ 

Nothing, says Halberstam, was even 
said to Cowles about rehiring Morris. 
And the last thing any of them would 
have done was to criticize him to Cowles 
or—especially—say anything about his 
drinking, which they may have privately 
felt was excessive but not to be dis- 
cussed with anyone in any way that 
might hurt their friend. ** What Lewis is 
doing now is unspeakable,” says Hal- 
berstam. “‘I thought what he did then 
was loathsome; to manipulate the story 
now and blame it on Willie's alcohol.” 
Halberstam adds, **Acecusing us of being 
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disloyal to cover his own sorry behavior 
is truly execrable.” 

Does Lapham realize, I ask, how an- 
tagonistic his former colleagues still feel 
about him? He laughs harshly. **Abso- 
lutely," he says. "Because / know what 
they said. And they know I know what 
they said: 


n these intervening years, the cast of 
the St. Regis Showdown have all pros- 
pered: Halberstam with his major non- 
fiction books, King with The Best Little 
Whorehouse in Texas, Kotlowitz as head 
of programming for WNET, Corry as a 
New York Times reporter again (whose 
own recollections, My Times, will be 
published in January by Putnam), and 


“Willie thought he was loved for himself alone, 
and not for his position,’ Lapham says. 


Frady as a well-paid television corre- 
spondent, until recently, as he says, 
when he looked over his shoulders and 
saw no footprints, and so became a staff 
writer for The New Yorker. Less smooth 
has been the course for the one who await- 
cd their report that night at Elaine’s. 

By the time he resigned from Harper's, 
Morris had undergone a painful divorce, 
the memories of which make for the most 
poignant chapter of New York Days. He 
had taken up with Muriel Oxenberg 
Murphy, heiress to a sardine fortune, 
whose East Side town house had become 
a literary salon. After a week or so, 
Morris, still in a state of shock, moved 
out to Murphy’s Hamptons compound. 
The great frustration, to his friends, was 
that job offers were coming in by the 
dozen, but Morris wouldn't even ac- 
knowledge them. *''Willie had crates of 
unopened mail,’’ recalls former Oxford 
classmate and Washington Post colum- 
nist Edwin Yoder, who came up to 
spend a week with him. **People were 
calling every 10 minutes to offer con- 
tracts and deals. All he wanted to do was 
chitehat."" On the stereo, Morris played 
the same two records over and over 
again: an album of Mahalia Jackson 
spirituals, and someone reading Robert 
E. Lee's farewell address to the Confed- 
erate army. | 

"] didn't have fond thoughts about 
Cowles or Lapham,'' Morris says as we 
drive back from Raymond. **But | tried 
to come to terms with it philosophically. 
And the bitterness gradually went away.’ 


Two years ago, Morris came up to New 
York to revisit his old haunts for a fine 
concluding chapter in New York Days, 
and went with Gloria Jones—novelist 
James Jones’s widow—and Prichard, his 
bride, to Elaine’s for dinner. **At one 
point a man at the next table got up and 
Gloria called out, ‘Oh, Lewis, come 
here—do you know Willie Morris?’ 
And then a second later said, “Oh my ` 
God, I'm so sorry! Another one of my 
faux pas!’ But I said, “Hello, Lewis,’ 
and it was all right. 1 hadn't seen Lap- 
ham since 1971." 

Out in the Hamptons the wounds be- 
gan to heal. There were literary friends 
to see: not only the Joneses, whom Mor- 
ris adored, but Plimpton, Irwin Shaw, 
Truman Capote, and oth- 
ers. Morris as much en- 
joyed the company of fire-: 
men, carpenters, and bar- 
tenders. He took a special 
delight in children, telling 
them stories and perform- 
ing magic tricks; he even 
wrote a novel for young adults, Good 
Old Boy, as widely read and admired in 
Mississippi today as Huck Finn. 

So popular was Morris, and so inca- 
pable of refusing invitations from even 
the crassest hangers-on, that the phone 
became his greatest enemy. Especially 
when it rang before he awoke, which 
was often well into the day. Frequently 
he'd put the phone in the refrigerator. Or 
in the stove. **Ultimately,"' recalls nov- 
elist Winston Groom, a close Hamptons 
еп, “Пе forget he'd done it, order a 
pizza, heat it up, and burn the phone." 
Then, in those antediluvian days before 
telephone answering machines, there were 
the eodes, given just to close friends. 
"You'd ring twice, hang up, then ring 
again," says Groom. *'But then every- 
one learned it, so he'd ehange the code. 
In his head he knew who he'd told each 
code to—until finally he took to not an- 
swering at all."' 

But however put-upon he might be, 
Morris was always ready to pull the next 
prank. One morning, Groom and his pal 
Adam Shaw began banging on Morris's 
bedroom window to wake him. Morris 
Staggered out with a razor in one hand 
and blood all over his face. ** You bas- 
tards! I was shaving!" The two were 
thoroughly chastened before they real- 
ized the blood was ketchup. Another 
time, Morris served Chinese takeout at a 
large dinner party, having spent the bet- 
ter part of a day inserting new messages 
in the fortune cookies. James Jones 
cracked his open to find: YOU MADE 
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YOUR WAD ON HUMAN SUFFERING. Betty 
Friedan's read, WHY DON'T YOU SHUT UP 
AND GO BACK TO PEORIA? 


t was at about this time that Morris 

began a two-year romance with journal- 

ist Barbara Howar, herself a disenfran- 
chised southerner. ‘‘We did not leave 
each other anything but better for the 
wear and tear,” she recalls fondly. **But 
the wear and tear was tumultuous.” 
Howar came to realize, she says, thai 
Morris had been brought up by strong 
women, and that she was supposed to 
fill that role. **One night we were at 
P. J. Clarke's with the Styrons and 
the Jonescs. The guys got to talking 
among themselves—they were big on 
talking among themselves. 
Rose [Styron] and Gloria 
[Jones] started saying, ‘Your 
job is to keep him on the 
straight and narrow so he can 
fulfill his genius.’ There was 
just enough of a generation 
gap for me to say, ‘Huh? `` 

Faltering, the romance was 
hardly helped by the nearly 
simultaneous publication of. Howar's 
memoir, Laughing All the Way, and 
Morris’s first novel, The Last of the 
Southern Girls, its protagonist a thinly 
veiled portrait of Howar. Howar's book 
hit the best-seller lists; Morris’s bombed. 
“I loved Barbara, Morris muses today. 
“We were like two southern waifs. But 
it kind of dwindled of its own heat— Just 
one of those mysteries. `` 


ore than anything else, the painful 

dying and death in 1977 of Jim 

Jones, who had come to be Morris’s 
best friend, made the Hamptons seem 
played-out. When Larry Wells, his 
friend from Oxford, Mississippi, sug- 
gested Ole Miss might welcome him as a 
writer in residence, Morris jumped at the 
chance. "| arranged to have a faculty 
house for him,’’ Wells recalls. “Тһе 
night he arrived, he rolled up with a 
trailer full of his papers from Harper’s; 
they stayed in the basement untouched 
for 10 years.’ 

Morris’s presence in Oxford stirred 
far more excitement than Faulkner’s ever 
had in his long, brooding years there; he 
brought to the town a literary frisson that 
all but redefined it. At Ole Miss, Morris’s 
classes became standing-room-only, es- 
pecially when a friend like Styron or 
Plimpton dropped in for Morris’s visit- 
ing-writers series. One Ole Miss law 
student who audited the classes was later 
inspired to try the writing game with a 
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thriller called A Time to Kill. Despite 
Morris’s enthusiastic blurb, the book 
sold only 5.000 copies. The novice's 
next novels, The Firm and The Pelican 
Brief, did a bit better. 

The other new writer in residence was 
Barry Hannah, whose daring, blackly 
humorous novels and stories broke new 
ground in voice and form and were, in a 
sense, the very antithesis of Morris's 
elegiac style. Hannah's books had re- 
ceived much critical praise but didn't 
always sell. The books Morris now 
proceeded to write about the region, 
often published locally and sometimes 
given short shrift by the northern lite- 
rati, found ardent readers throughout 
the state and made Morris even more of 


Does Lapham realize how antagonistic 
his former colleagues still feel about him? 
“Absolutely,” he says. 


a folk hero; at one point he was seri- 
ously approached to run for governor. 
"]t made an interesting mix right off 
(е Ба,” observes one literary friend. 
“And, yes, there was some rivalry be- 
tween them. 

Those differences were accentuated 
when the two writers drank, which at 
that time was often and in copious 
amounts. One night at about four A.M., 
Morris called a friend for help: he and 
Hannah had been scuffling in the yard 
outside his house, and now Morris's 
glasses were lost. But on another occa- 
sion, recalls Hannah, who has since 
stopped drinking altogether, *'I was hurt- 
ing and bereft, a depression aggravated 
by drink. During the night, Willie came 
into my house and left a note with an 
article: ‘Barry, have courage.” "' 

Both, as it happened, helped novelist 
Donna Tartt, then a 17-year-old fresh- 
man at Ole Miss. But Morris was the 
first to spot her talent. ‘‘He praised and 
encouraged me when | lost heart,’ 
says Tartt, ''and advised me to transfer 
to Bennington (which was perhaps the 
best advice anyone has ever given me).”’ 
Last fall, when Tartt's debut novel. 
The Secret History, was published 
to much acclaim, and envy over her 


$450,000 advance, Morris helped again. ` 


"He was not only a comfort,’ recalls 
Tartt, "but an immensely shrewd practi- 
са! Вер. `` 

Several professors, as Larry Wells 


puts it, had their ‘Willie Morris peri- 
ods,`` drinking late with the night 


owl until their constitutions gave out | 
or their wives laid down the law. One | 


of the longest-lasting was a Japanese 
Faulkner expert, Masaru Inoue, who 
spent a whole year in Oxford without 
his family. A few months into his stay, 
Inoue was asked just what he and Mor- 
ris talked about over bourbon, night af- 
ter late night. ** Very hard to explain,” 
said Inoue. Surely, he was pressed, 
he must remember one subject of dis- 
cussion. Inoue frowned, then nodded. 
"Yes," he said, ‘the sorrows of base- 
ball." 

As in the Hamptons, Morris had be- 
come a much-beloved character in the 
community, his company ea- 
gerly sought out and often 
taken advantage of, his late- 
night adventures the talk of 
the town. But the book he 
had meant to write remained 
unwritten. And when all the 
drinking buddies were gone, 
he felt painfully alone. “Не 
needed a mate,’ says Han- 
nah. Which was when JoAnne Prichard 
came into his life. 


n a gorgeous spring evening, | join 
Willie and JoAnne on a drive to Yaz- 
oo. Morris is due there at sunset, to 
join a new annual rite: witches’ night at 
the cemetery. Four years ago, divorced and 
working in Jackson as a book editor at the 
University Press of Mississippi, Prichard 
edited a collection of Morris’s essays 
about his home state. Literary, gracious, 
and very attractive, she suddenly struck 
Morris as the mate he’d been looking for. 
Without passing any judgment on Mor- 
ris’s habits, Prichard eased him into a 
more domestic life, in a comfortable 
house with three cats and a study where 
Morris could begin sifting through his 
Harper's papers. It helped Morris, as 
friends observe, that Prichard had a day 
job, but so did being in love with a smart 
editor who had his best interests at heart. 
Indeed, it’s not too much to say that New 
York Days could not have been written 
without her, and Morris acknowledges as 
much. The morning after my first night's 
stay in the Morrises’ guest bedroom, I 
find a note on the living-room table, 
penned by the night owl, to make the 
point perfectly clear. ‘‘JoAnne Prichard 
is the most loving and salubrious human 
being to come into my life in the untold 
years," he writes. *'If there's a heroine 
in New York Days, 178 JoAnne.” 
But this is not to say Prichard has 
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been exempted from Morris’s pranks. **] 
never know what’s going to be in my 
purse the next morning.” she says. 
"Rubber snakes, cans of corn or pork 'n' 
beans...” While cooking a family din- 
ner one Fourth of July, Prichard found 
herself listening to patriotic songs on the 
radio. **In the middle of that," she re- 
counts, ‘a voice came on and sald, ‘We 
interrupt this to bring 
you the latest news 
from San Clemente, 
California: former 
president Richard M. 
Nixon has shot and 
severely wounded a 
guest at a garden party 
at his San. Clemente 
home.' The music 
started back again, and then, in a few 
minutes, there was another announce- 
ment: ‘Former president Nixon has been 
seen leaving in a steel-gray Mercedes 
heading south toward Mexico!’ The fourth 
or fifth time the announcer broke in, it was 
with Jose Gonzalez, the Mexican garden- 
er. ‘Oh, Meester Nixon,’ he said, 'pleese 
come home!’ When | heard that I said, 
‘This is not true!” `` Morris had taped the 
whole hour of music, staged the news 
bulletins, and then hidden the tape record- 


er under the gingham-covered end table 
on which the radio sat. 

As early evening settles over the Del- 
ta, we drive down Yazoo's curving Main 
Street of brick-front stores, past several 
antebellum houses, to the cemetery, where 
a small crowd of children and parents is 
gathered. Solemnly, the annual walk be- 
gins, with stops at notable graves, whose 


Several professors had their “Willie Morris periods,” 
drinking until their constitutions _ 
gave out or their wives laid down the law. 


19th-century occupants are represented 
by voluntcers in costume. Last stop is the 
grave site of the witch said to have set the 
fire that destroyed Yazoo's Main Street 
on May 25, 1904. Morris's Good Old 
Boy has elevated the tale to statewide 
legend, and he reads from it now, by the 
heavy iron links that form a chain 
around the grave—the same chain the 
witch tore asunder when she rose up to 
burn down the town. ''As if by super- 
natural strength, '' Morris reads, "the chain 


around the grave had been broken in two.” 

Later 1 ask Morris if he thinks it's 
true about the fear of success, and | 
if so, whether the fear has ebbed with | 
time, for both amid these adoring chil- 
dren and on the pages of his new book, 
he seems comfortable with his tal- 
ent, with his wins and losses, with the | 
man the fair-haired boy has become. 

It's the kind of ques- 
tion that Morris tends 
to answer in good-old- 
boy monosyllables. 
But he admits to a cu- 
rious catharsis that 
must have something 
to do with all this. 
“For years,” he says, 
"| had this recurring 
dream of returning to those old Harper's 
offices. In the dream, I see piles of’ 
dusty, unread manuscripts. And editors, 
long dead, hovering like ghosts in the 
gloom.” So much work had piled up in 
his absence. Too much work—it would 
never get done. Now, he says, it's as if 
the very act of writing this book—the 
putting down of memories—has rid me 
of it." 

The dream is gone, and the waking 
is fine. O 
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his month. the New 
York State Su- 
preme Court will 
hear what may be 
the most compli- 
cated case of art 
fraud in history. 





The strange situa- 
tion may have be- 
gun more than 30 
years ago, some- 
where in the for- 
mer Roman Empire, when a 
hoard of antique silver was un- 
earthed. It has involved seven 
countries, the world’s two larg- 
est auction houses, several ma- 
jor museums, a battalion of 
legal experts, one of England's 
richest men, up to four mur- 
ders, and untold millions in 
purchases and alleged bribes. 
The pubhe started to hear of it 
in February 1990, when Soth- 
eby’s unveiled the **‘Sevso Trea- 
sure, ' an elaborately decorated 
|4-piece ensemble of late-Ro- 
man silver and an enormous 
blackened cauldron in which the 
hoard was said to have been 
found. The auction house an- 
nounced that the plates, bowls, 
and ewers had been consigned by a 
trust representing the wealthy sev- 
enth Marquess of Northampton. 


had been put up for sale in decades 


was more than twice that. 
The sılver was truly magnifi- 





е) ы ! never happened. Almost 
Roman silver of this quality is ex- he would acquire а | 
tremely rare. Nothing of the kind 

Earlier auctions of works from 4 

Northampton s family had set rec- ç 4 Котап silver and sell у M 
ords, partieularly Mantegna's Ado- ¥ | : : 
S it for a fortune. This month, 
fetched $10.4 million, so it seemed ® 
reasonable for Sotheby's to expect j d New York court [ Hungary also claimed the 
that the silver would bring at the very ` 
least $50 million. lts high estimate 
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| STIS TREASIJRE LY cent. The centerpiece was ` [ 


a plate more than two feet 
| in diameter depicting 
| hunting scenes and a lav- 
¢ Ish feist. It bore the Latin 
А inseription ``Let these, 
Peter Wilson. 
the late, legendary chairman 
of Sotheby's, had a plan: 
with England's wealthy Lord 
Northampton 


a 



















O Scvso, yours for 

p. many ages be, small 

vessels fit to serve your 

offspring worthily.” 

Experts took Sevso to 

be an official in the Ro- 

man army, and specu- 

lated that he was one of 
the figures portrayed. 

) But the legendary sale 

















f; immediately after the 

- 2 silver went on display at 
шузїепоиз һоагО о апсеп Ж Lebanon 
"+ and Yugoslavia claimed 
that the treasure had 
‚ been exported illegally 
across their borders and 
sued for its return. Soon 
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hoard as national patrimo- 
ny, and declared that up to 

, four men involved in sell- 
' ing it to smugglers had 
been murdered. What 1s 

! now certain is that the sil- 
ver was never intended 
to be part of Lord North- 
ampton's rich art collection but was ап 
investment gambit concocted by Soth- 
eby’s late chairman Peter Wilson. That 
gambit may just lead to a jail term for 
Lebanon’s former director general of 
and the late Peter Wilson, antiquities, who allegedly took a bribe 
selling a Picasso atau tnn to help the investors. In addition, one 
in 1979, the year he retired as of the investors has made a claim 
Sotheby’s chairman. against a prominent London tax lawyer 
and his firm on eight counts, including 


sorts out claims of fraud 
































BY DAVID D’ARCY 
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The Sevso Treasure, left, was 
expected to break $100 million at 
auction. Top, Lord Northampton, 
with whose money it was 
acquired, with his fifth wife, 
Pamela, at Castle Ashby last year; 
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fraud. In the meantime, the silver is 
locked in a New York vault, and no 
one seems even close to proving where 
it came from. 


roatia claims that the silver came 
from a site near the Istrian port of 
Pula, at the tip of the westernmost 
of the former Yugoslavia's Adriatic 
peninsulas. When I went there last 
May, the only reminder of the war 


ravaging the divided country a u 





ti 


was silence. The tourists 
who normally crowd into 4 
this town by late spring 
had stayed away. 

An enormous Roman 
arena dominates the 
harbor, and the city's 
center is full of remains 
of ancient temples. In 
the fourth century, lstria's 
isolation spared it from 
the fiercest of the barbar- 
ian onslaughts from the 
North. Historians say that is why Roman 
officials and merchants chose the area 
around Pula to bury valuables and coins. 
On the island of Brijuni, seven miles 
northwest of Pula, Yugoslavia's late 
president Tito had a vacation villa. That 
may explain why much of the area re- 
mains relatively unspoiled. 

From Pula, | was taken in a police car 
to the nearby village of Barbariga by 
Robert Matijasic, the director of Pula's 
Archaeological Museum, and Vojko Or- 
lié, a good-natured local prosecutor, 
who has been in charge of Pula’s Sevso 
investigation since 1990. **In Tito's time, 
this is where the special zone started," 
Orlić told me. **1t was always under sur- 
veillance.” The surrounding forest, he 
said, was an official camping ground for 
the military. *“They spent their holidays 
here. Over there were villas for govern- 
ment and army officials from Belgrade. 
Something could have gone on here and 
no one else would have known.’ 

In 1961. Orlié told me, two men who 
worked for the local police had been 
brought to this isolated military sector, 
where no civilians were allowed. They 
were instructed to photograph and docu- 
ment a collection of plates, pitchers, 
and bowls that had been dug out of the 
ground. Orlié took me to a plot of earth 
beside a mound outside the entrance to 
a 19th-century Austrian fort. Here, he 
told me, was where the two men re- 
membered seeing signs of excavation. 
Other objects, he said, had been un- 
earthed just 10 to 20 yards away, ac- 
cording to the two men, whose film 
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and notes had been taken from them 
once they had recorded the find. 

Both of these men had been brought 
back to Barbariga 30 years later, in the 
wake of reports of the Sevso Treasure. 
They said, according to Orlié, that in 
1961 they had been taken to a store- 
room along the road, where some exca- 
vated metal objects had been set out on 
shelves. One of them recalled that the 
plates and pitchers had been encrusted 


“It would have been to any museum 
”  inthe world, with the exception of the — 4 
British Museum, the greatest 


——— 


with clay and dirt. The men remem- 
bered army officers ordering them not 
to speak about what they had seen. 
And they didn' t—for 30 years. 

That dirty group of metal objects was 
obviously the treasure that Lord North- 
ampton had wanted to sell at Sotheby's 
in the spring of 1990, Vojko Orlié told 
me, echoing the official Croatian posi- 
tion. With any luck, Robert Matijasic 
added. that silver would one day go on 
view in Pula's Archaeological Museum. 


n late autumn of 1980, Rainer Zietz. a 

German dealer in medieval objects, 

was in London on business when he 
received a call from an Iranian gallery 
owner there named Mansour Mokhtarza- 
deh. Mokhtarzadeh had just gotten an 
object on consignment, according to 
Zietz, and he wanted Zietz's opinion. 
Zietz's special skill was in organizing 
works of art into “*groups”” for German 
museums to buy, and Mokhtarzadeh 
suspected that the object in question fell 
into Zietz's area of expertise. He said it 
might be Byzantine. 

When Zietz went to Mokhtarzadeh's 
Mansour Gallery, near Oxford Circus, 
he was shown a silver jug in three 
pieces, with a loose base, and he was 
not impressed. Once the object was as- 
sembled, however, it turned out to be a 


large ewer, or pitcher. That changed’ 


Zietz's mind. He phoned his friend Peter 
Wilson, the buoyant 67-year-old mer- 
chant-aesthete who had resigned the year 
before as chairman of Sotheby’s. For sev- 


x... dt 


eral years, Zietz had functioned as one of 
Wilson's antennae in the art world. When- 
ever Zietz saw something interesting in 
the market, he would inform the auction- 
eer, who was always on the lookout for art 
that Sotheby's could sell, as well as for 
private deals. If the art market ever had a 
power broker, Peter Wilson was it. Zietz 
described the ewer to him, and sometime 
later, when the two met, Zietz made him a 
sketch of it. Wilson reckoned that it might 
be late Roman. 

On his second visit to 
the Mansour Gallery, Zietz 
> has said ina deposition, he 
/ took along a dealer named 
Richard Faulkner. After 
looking at the ewer, Faulk- 

ner concurred that it 
x — was late Roman—third 

or fourth century. 
Mokhtarzadeh said that 
the person who had brought 
it to the gallery was Lebanese. 
Zietz bought the piece on Wilson's 
behalf, with money drawn on the ac- 
count of Wilson's new private company, 
Art Consultancy Ltd., a Guernsey-based 
tax shelter. 

Soon, Zietz said, he got another call 
from Mokhtarzadeh. A second silver 
ewer was available, the dealer said, and 
this time Faulkner thought the piece was 
quite special. In short order, Mokhtarza- 
deh called to say that another object had 
arrived. It turned out to be the enormous 
Sevso plate. 

Now Wilson was excited. But, ac- 
cording to Zietz, he insisted on ano- 
nymity, reasoning that if Mokhtarzadeh 
learned that his buyer was the former 
chairman of Sotheby’s. prices would 
shoot up. Zietz therefore persuaded 
Mokhtarzadeh to let him take the silver 
home, and once Wilson saw the actual 
objects, he was hooked. 

Zietz learned that Mokhtarzadeh’s 
Lebanese-born purveyor was a dealer 
named Halim Korban, who had for some 
time operated an antiquities shop at the 
Vienna Hilton. According to Zietz, Wil- 
son recognized Korban as a client in 
good standing of Sotheby’s. (Had Zietz 
dug deeper, he might have learned that 
Korban, who had worked at the Leba- 
nese Embassy in Moscow, had been ar- 
rested at Heathrow Airport in 1969 on 
charges of bringing stolen icons into the 
United Kingdom. Korban was returned 
to Lebanon and later acquitted there of 
‘‘dishonest handling. *’) 

By this time, Wilson and Zietz were 
convinced that the objects they were 
buying could be resold for a very large 
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profit, provided they could certify that 


the works had becn documented proper- 
ly. to meet the international rules of the 
antiquities market. But that was a matter 
thcy could attend to later. Their first pri- 
ority was finding the means to acquire 
additional pieces that were showing up. 
(Zietz denies any allegation that he has 
been involved in improper or unlawful 
conduct relating to the acquisition of the 
Scvso silver.) 

This was a new chal- 
lenge for Wilson, a man $ 
of invincible charm and 
encrgy who had built his 
career at Sotheby's on a 
proven ability to. persuade 
collectors and heirs who 
needed cash to entrust their 
valuables to him to sell. As 
onc acquaintance said of 
him, "He was one to talk 
you up to the top of thc 
Eiffel Tower and have you Ж 
wait there for his phone | 
call." Now Wilson needcd an 
investor, and bcfore long hc snared the 
perfect one. 


۾ < 


pencer Douglas David Compton, the 

scventh Marquess of Northampton, 

was a tall, blue-eyed aristocrat a few 
years short of 40 who favored New Age 
spiritualism. Spenny, as his fricnds called 
him, was heir to sections of North London 
and to two stately castles. Northampton 
lived at Compton Wynyates, which his 
family had owned since the 15th century, 
and convened gatherings of psychics at 
Castle Ashby, his family’s other ancestral 
home. Northampton had a remarkable 
weakness for schemes to make money— 
with dreadful results. The lord had in- 
vested unwisely in a restaurant, a horse- 
shoe factory, and a used-car lot. 

Wilson and Northampton had met in 
1978, at a preview of Sotheby’s week- 
long auction of the collection of Robert 
von Hirsch, a Swiss-based industrialist, 
where Wilson also first encountered 
Rainer Zietz. Although Northampton’s 
family had acquired art for centuries, 
Spenny had never bought a painting of 
any real value. But a von Hirsch Renoir, 
Les Patineurs a Longchamp, caught his 
eye. He told Wilson he was interested, 
and Wilson encouraged him to bid for it. 

Having successfully purchased the Re- 
noir, Northampton confessed to Wilson, 
‘Г am very pleased to have bought it. | 
am not sure | have enough money to pay 
for it at the moment.” 

"Don't worry, dear boy, North- 
ampton remembers Wilson replying. 








"] will give you a year to pay for it, 
interest-free.’ 

Northampton later sold the picture to 
a Japanese buyer tor a substantial profit. 
Soon he was asking Wilson for more 
ways to provide for his family while 
avoiding Britain's crippling estate taxes, 
and in 1979 an avuncular Wilson steered 
him to Peter Mimpriss, a tax lawyer at 
the respected firm of Allen & Overy, who 


began advising him on the management of 


ery seo 


“Peter Wilson was like the mongoose 
with the snake. Seriously ruthless— 
he would never weaken at the crucial 
moment, like some of us would.” 


Rainer Zietz, 
the German 
art dealer who 
was one of 
Peter Wilson’s 
“antennae,” 
came upon the 
first Sevso 
piece through 
an Iranian 
gallery owner. 


family trusts. In 1981, according to 
Northampton, Mimpriss suggested that if 
Northampton had half a million pounds he 
was ready to invest he would recommend 
either gold coins ora recently found Mid- 
dle Eastern silver treasure. Soon Wilson 
began to court Northampton. 
Late-Roman silver was rare, Wilson 
explained in a brochure he wrote to cap- 
ture Northampton's interest, and it 
wouldn't be long before a major museum 
would find the treasure irresistible. Wil- 
son called this personalized catalogue **A 
Newly Discovered Silver Treasure,” and 
in it he fabricated a stirring history for the 
objects whose origins he himself still did 
not know. ''In 1980," he wrote, "farm 
workers in the Lebanon discovered on 
their land an underground chamber. This 


contained silver objects of the highest im- : 


portance, portrait heads in limestone and 
possibly in marble, and according to the 
labourers” accounts. gold cups, a bust of 
an Emperor inlaid with gold and silver, a 












bronze bed also inlaid, and some jewel- 
lery. Until now, only eight objects have 
come to Europe." The brochure ex- 
plained that the pieces already purchased 
compared favorably in quality and size 
with the greatest treasures of this period, 
and that **nothing comparable has been 
sold for more than sixty years.” Unfortu- 
nately, Wilson added. *‘the funds avail- 
able to the author of this note and his 
partner in this venture are coming to an 
end. ... We would prefer to find 
a third partncr on whose discre- 
uon we canrely. Noone has yet 
h^ becn approached." 
Mimpriss knew about the 
brochure, because Wil- 
son had asked him for 
help in drafting it. Ac- 
cording to Northampton, 
only later would he learn that 
Mimpriss was also Wilson's so- 
licitor. 

Wilson already had an af- 
fectionate term for the trea- 
sure, Northampton rccalled. 
It was the '^be nice to Peter 
Wilson’ silver, because ac- 
quiring and then reselling 
these objects would guaran- 
tee Wilson a comfortable re- 
tirement in France. Though 
casual and amusing on the 
surface, Wilson was actually 
terrified that the money he 
had saved for his retirement 
might not be enough to sup- 
port him. He was also excited 
by the Sevso venture, and re- 
alized that this enterprise 
would require a puppet master of his 
unique guile. According to Christopher 
Gibbs, the London art dealer, Wilson's 
talent was a mixture of charm, intelli- 
gence, and a rather chilling ruthlessness 
when in pursuit of his prey. He has no 
equivalent in the art world today.’’ Wil- 
son had almost single-handedly elevated 
Sotheby's from its status as London's sec- 
ondary auction house into the showplace 
that produced the most frenzied sales of 
the 1980s, a blend of theater and retail 
shopping for the armies of new rich. 

"Wilson had the contacts, and he cer- 
tainly knew how to use them.” Gibbs 
recalled. **He was sort of mesmeric, like 
the mongoose with the snake.... Ser- 
iously ruthless—he would never weaken 
at the crucial moment, like some of us 
would. ... He wouldn't stick some dud 
object on somebody—he'd stick some 
wonderful object on somebody for some 
absolutely incredible price.’ 

For Wilson, the deal was already be- 
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ginning to pay off. Northampton first 
viewed the objects in 1982, in a vault in 
the Rothschild Bank in Zurich, where 
Zietz and Wilson were storing them. He 
paid $2 million to become part owner of 
the 10 silver objects. The funds were 
processed through a maze of trusts on 
Guernsey. Northampton was also re- 
quired to pay an additional 20 percent 
"finder's fee”? as a premium. According 
to Northampton, it was agreed Wilson 
and Zietz would receive 20 
percent of the profit. once 
the silver was resold. у 
Zietz in his deposition Z 
has denied making any ё 
profit on the deal. - 

Now they had to find é 
a buyer. Wilson and 6 
Zietz chose the obvious (ЕН 
candidate: the J. Paul 
Getty Museum in Mal- € 
ibu, California, known for 77 
its colossal acquisitions bud- ЕТ. 
get and an appetite for Greek and Roman 
antiquities. 

The investors contacted Jiri Frel, an 
antiquities curator at the Getty, and Frel 
was eager to include the silver in what 
looked like an endless buying campaign. 
He was so enthusiastic that he persuaded 
the Getty's new director, John Walsh. to 
add a stop at the Zurich bank vault to a 
trip to Europe in the spring of 1983 so 
that he could see the Roman objects. **lt 
would have been to any museum in the 
world, with the exception of the British 
Museum, the greatest late-Roman acqui- 
sition," said Walsh. 





o charm the Getty board, in 1983 the 

investors enlisted. Herbert Cahn, a 

Basel antiquities expert, to fly to 
Malibu with slides of the objects. The 
investors had also found an agent and 
prospective '*owner'' to represent them 
in dealing with the Getty. one Geoffrey 
Jenkinson, a gruff arms-and-armor deal- 
er from Guernsey who had previously 
done business with Sotheby's. Jenkinson 
would receive an 8 percent commission 
on the sale if the Getty bought the silver. 
Herbert Cahn's visit persuaded the Getty 
trustees to free $11 million to acquire the 
collection. But soon one Getty staff 
member raised an eyebrow. 

Arthur Houghton III, a recently hired 
associate curator of antiquities, had lived 
in the Middle East in the late 1960s and 
early 70s. He knew Arabic. and alter 
scanning the Lebanese export licenses the 
Investors sent over. he noticed that one of 
the signatures of Ibrahim Kawkabani, 
Lebanon's former director general of an- 
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tiquities, didn’t match. Houghton con- 
tacted Samir Baroudi, a lawyer in Beirut, 
and Baroudi warned him that something 
was fishy. Before long, Kawkabani him- 
self made it known that the documents 
were forgeries. 

Even as Peter Wilson's great retire- 
ment stratagem was beginning to sour, 
the man himself was growing very ill. 
Before he could see the Sevso Treasure 
sold to a museum, he died of leukemia 
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Hungary claims that as many as 
four men have been murdered over the 
Sevso Treasure since the mid-1970s. 
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in June 1984. Scores of eulogies 
marked the auctioneer's passing, but no 
one outside Sevso's tight circle of inves- 
tors had the slightest idea that the distin- 
guished late chairman of Sotheby's had 
for nearly three years been nrastermind- 
ing a deal that he thought would culmi- 
nate in the greatest antiquities sale in 
history. Upon Wilson's death, his son 
Philip, an art-book publisher, was 
brought into the enterprise. 


oughton flew to London in July to 

discuss the sale with. Mimpriss and 

Geoffrey Jenkinson. In the lawyer's 
office, according to Houghton, Jenkin- 
son exploded when he found that the Get- 
ty. which had been given the silver to 
examine for two months, had sought to 
verify the documents independently. Soon, 
however, the indignant dealer turned con- 
ciliatory. He said there was nothing to 
worry about; they would obtain proper 
documents. There was a catch, he added. 
The silver had gone the way of everything 
else in the art market—upward. Instead of 
25 million Swiss francs, the new figure 
was about $25 million, more than double 
the original asking price. 

The investors were facing their first 
crisis, and Peter Wilson was no longer 
around to charm them out of it. Their 
customer of choice was probing into 
the silver's origins, and had caught 
them with their britches down. In the 
meantime, back in Lebanon, where the 
first documents had been obtained, an- 
other claimant had appeared. Antoine 
Abou Nadir, whose son commanded a 
Lebanese militia, was saying that the 





treasure had been unearthed on his 


property in the Bekaa Valley. 


The investors believed they were be- M 
ing blackmailed, but, according to 


Northampton, Mimpriss had a solution. 
He suggested a Lebanese client of his 
law firm who could take care of the 
problem, a ‘‘manufacturers’ representa- 
tive” named Ramiz Rizk. 

Mimpriss wrote to Rizk in November 
1984 asking him for three things: a valid 
export license for the sil- 
ver, a letter from Abou Na- 
dir waiving any ownership 
rights, and a letter from a 
Lebanese lawyer evaluat- 
ing the export documents. 
‚ It was agreed that the in- 
F vestors would pay Rizk 
E $1.2 million to obtain these, 
A (Mimpriss has denicd havine 
7 апу dealings with Rizk.) 

According to Northampton's 
deposition; when Mimpriss told the 
others of Rizk's involvement, Zietz 
flew into a rage. I am not going to deal 
with this Lebanese shit!" he screamed. 
"We have got perfectly good export li- 
censes. Why are we going to be messed 
around paying all this money to verify 
them?” 

Since Lebanon was one huge battle- 
ground in late 1984, Rizk proposed ob- 
taining the needed documents in Syria, 
where he knew relatives of President Ha- 
fez al-Assad. But the investors insisted 
that the documents come from Lebanon. 
Soon Rizk delivered. On February 1, 
1985, he cabled Mimpriss from Beirut: 


| regret delay in reporting, but communica- 
tions and movements are extremely diffi- 
cult. Following several meetings with 
owner [Abou Nadir] and managing direc- 
tor [Kawkabani] independently results to 
date as follows. 

Managing director—1 am finally con- 
vinced that he is the key to the whole 
operation. ... Anyway we are now good 
friends. 

He is a very honest and careful man and 
has indicated that in no way he will ac- 
cept any present. But I am persisting and 
have not made my offer yet and | am 
guided by my motto **If he has a mouth, 
he will eat." 


At this point Rizk relayed a bizarre 
demand from the Lebanese government: 
they wanted one of the partners to travel 
to Beirut with replicas of the Sevso 
pieces, or similar objects, which would 
then be granted export papers and put on 
a plane back to Europe. The partners 
thought this was a ludicrous idea. (At 
that time, Westerners were disappearing 
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in Lebanon and turning up on television 
as political hostages.) Nevertheless, in 
March 1985, Philip Wilson flew to Bei- 
rut with photos of the 10 objects. 

In the meantime, Kawkabani produced 
a curious set of culprits as the forgers of 
the original documents—two employees 
at the Balbec fortress, who he said had 
signed confessions and would be given 
minimal penalties. When Wilson arrived, 
therefore, the slate was clean. 

Wilson rushed from the airport to Kaw- 
kabani's office in Chris- adc з 
tian East Beirut, “and ., 
he was very nervous," ^; 
Kawkabani recalled, “*be-  - 
cause there was a lot of 
sniper fire in the area and he 
could hear the sniping.” 
Since Lebanese export li- 
censes require a specified 
price for the goods cited, 
Wilson named Kawkabanı 
a figure, without any bill of 1 
sale. Kawkabani looked at the N 
photos of the silver and certi- = 
fied that the objects could not have been 
stolen or excavated illegally in Lebanon, 
and could therefore leave the country. 

Wilson valued the silver at a bit more 
than 30,000 Lebanese pounds. At the 
exchange rate in the spring of 1985— 
l6 Lebanese pounds to one dollar— 
that put the legal value of the Sevso 
Treasure at about $2,000. Ramiz Rizk, 
who died in 1992, told an American 
lawyer that Kawkabani had received a 
bribe of $20,000 for issuing the pa- 
pers. Kawkabani has denied receiving 
any money. Philip Wilson has emphat- 
ically denied through his attorneys any 
wrongdoing in his dealings with the 
Sevso Treasure. So far, the American 
law firm representing Lebanon in its 
efforts to regain the Sevso silver has 
reportedly billed the country for more 
than $2 million. According to North- 
ampton, Rizk was paid a bit more than 
$700,000 for the new export licenses. 
Kawkabani and Abou Nadir received 
large chunks of that. 

With the new documents in hand, Jen- 
kinson, acting as agent for the investors, 
approached the Getty again in April 
1985. John Walsh still seemed eager to 
obtain the silver. He is reported to have 
told the sellers, however, that while the 
documents were now in order the $25 
million price was far too high. Walsh is 
said to have made an offer of $19 mil- 
lion, which the sellers rejected. 

Walsh, when | asked him, remem- 
bered things differently. Once the price 
soared, he said, the documents were 
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no longer an issue. "lt wasn't even 
worth our while to worry about wheth- 
er the second set of documents were or 
weren't genuine. It was not even an 
inquiry we needed to make. If the own- 
ers had come up with a price that bore 
some reasonable relationship to the 
price that.we had been discussing earli- 
er, it then would have been impor- 
tant for us to satisfy ourselves about 
the next question—we would have put 
those papers through — 
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“NW lot of people might decide not А 
to do business with Sotheby's for all | 
sorts of different reasons, 
based on one particular failure.” 


wg 
the same process—but we did nothing 
to Investigate those documents. It got 
backwards in several accounts, as if it 
were "There's the Getty, ready for any- 
thing.’ ` 

The investors faced a new crisis. Not 
only had they failed to sell the treasure 
to the Getty a second time but Berlin's 
Museum of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties and the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York had also turned down the 
silver. The interest costs were rising on 
a deal that Peter Wilson had expected 
to be concluded in two years. Accord- 
ing to Northampton's deposition, Jen- 
kinson alone had been paid more than 
$200,000. 

Meanwhile, Korban had come up 
with four more objects—a plate, two 
ewers, and a cosmetic box—and in 
early 1987 Northampton bought them 
for $6.8 million. Export licenses for 
these four objects amounted to another 
$460,000. In April 1987, a new player 
emerged: Anton Tkalec, a Yugoslav 
who operated a coin auction house in 
Zurich, whom Northampton has said 
Korban introduced to him as a **col- 
league.” Northampton says he became 
suspicious when he was told to pay 
Tkalec for two silver handles for a 
ewer Northampton had purchased from 
Korban. (Korban and Tkalec claim Tka- 
lec had met Northampton before the fi- 
nal four objects were purchased.) 

Then Northampton came close to pay- 
ing $2 million for a huge silver plate with 









a Chi-Rho in the center, which was also 
offered by Tkalec. Northampton said 
Tkalec told him that if he bought the plate 
eight more objects would be available. 
Soon, however, Northampton grew even 
more suspicious when he saw Korban and 
Tkalec bicker over how much the inves- 
tors had paid for the various parts of the 
hoard. According to Northampton, he 
soon realized that Korban had been acting 
as an agent for Tkalec, who was the real 


source of the silver. Tka-‏ $ کے 


lec claimed that he was 

acting as a go-between 
\ for a Lebanese seller 
named Fouad Aloof. 

A new warning sign 
emerged in the summer 
fa of 1987. Northampton 
recalled Zietz telling him 


drunk one night and told 
Zictz over dinner that just 
because the silvercame from 
Lebanon didn't mean it orig- 
| I} inated there. The next day, 
ES 7 Zietz asked a sober Korban 
foran explanation, and Korban dismissed 
his remarks as drunken nonsense. 
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orthampton suddenly decided to take 

matters into his own hands. He con- 

tacted Christie's, the auction house 
that had served him so well in the past. 
In 1980, a sale of his family’s Greek 
vases from Castle Ashby had brought 
him more than $3 million. In 1985, Chris- 
tie’s auctioned Mantegna’s Adoratton of 
the Magi from Castle Ashby for a record 
$10.4 million. The buyer of that paint- 
ing? The J. Paul Getty Museum. 

This time, however, Christie’s chair- 
man, Charles Allsopp, hesitated. A for- 
mer Christie’s employee remembered 
Allsopp’s telling his staff at a meeting 
that he had turned down a $65 million 
silver consignment. *' You'll understand 
why later,” Allsopp assured them. 

“*] don't want to claim too much cred- 
it for that," Allsopp told me. *'It was 
only a feeling that Whilst the goods were 
wonderful, until there was a more cer- 
tain background to them, we didn't want 
to put Lord Northampton in a positron 
that he might live to regret." 

According to Northampton, Allsopp 
directed him to Richard Camber, a Soth- 
eby's medieval specialist, as the person 
most skilled to arrange the sale of the 


` silver. Allsopp denies recommending any- 


one at the rival auction house. 

Where Christie’s had shown caution, 
Sotheby’s leapt with eagerness and with- 
out any idea that its late chairman had 
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devised the Sevso investment. scheme. 
Once Richard Camber learned about the 
objects” history, he began to have his own 
misgivings, however. In a confidential 
memorandum he sent to Sotheby's presi- 
dent, Michael Ainslie, he said that he was 
"strongly of the opinion that a. sale by 
auction... would be counter-productive. г ' 
Camber wrote that the collapse ot the 
Getty sale **had raised doubts concerning 
the validity of the export licenses." and 
said he was convinced that the silver 
"must have been found in wa... 
Europe and taken to the ¿m 
Lebanon only after its dis- 
covery in order to legiti- 
mize its provenance. Mate- 
rial of this type has only 
ever been found in En- 
gland, Switzerland, ltaly, ñ 
and Rumania. My hunch. 
knowing quite a bit about  . 
Korban’s business con- 
nections, 1$ that it was 
found in Eastern Europe 
and transported through 
diplomatic channels to Bei- 
rut." Camber said he had 
also come {о suspect that there were 
additional items from the same hoard. 
Over the past year, at Sotheby's, the 
Duchess of Windsor's jewels had brought 
an astonishing $50 million at auction, and 
van Gogh's /rises had tetched $54 mil- 
lion. Marcus Linell, Camber's superior, 
had never laid eyes on the silver the auc- 
tion house wanted desperately to sell, but 
his advice mirrored the frenzy of the time 
in a confidential memo he wrote with 
Lord Gowrie, chairman of Sotheby's Eu- 
rope, on “Balbec”” (as the silver had 
come to be called inside the auction 
house) dated April 5, 1988: **The Market. 
The big question 15 can a treasure of this 
description at least perform at one and a 
half times ‘Windsor’ or about two times 
‘Irises’? [have not seen the treasure, but 
our informed guess on this side of the 
water, 1s “Yes.” My logic 1s quite simple. 
The market has not yet balked at unique 
goods, which have appeared betore it. 
There are many more millions of dollars 
in the market than pieces of this Kind. ` 
So Sotheby’s lunged ahead. The mar- 
ket was heating up, and if collectors 
were spending fortunes on Impressionist 
paintings, why wouldn’t they pay for oth- 
er objects of truly singular quality? More- 
over, the very dealers who had provided 
the silver to Northampton and company 
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were offering the Getty the promise of 


even more treasures from the hoard if the 
Getty would buy through them. 
Camber’s misgivings soon faded, and 
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he was willing to entertain a Lebanese 
provenance. In a memo to Marcus Lin- 
ell, he urged him not to let anyone steal 
this opportunity from the auction house 
Peter Wilson had built: “lt would cer- 
tainly be a tragedy if, as a result of a 
collective failure of nerve, the most im- 
portant treasure of this type ever found 
were to be allowed to tall into Getty’s 
hands at a bargain-busement price.” 
Sotheby's knew enough of the silver's 
troubled history to want to be sure 
where the objects had come from and 
Edo 


be 







that the docu- 
ments were valid. According to an inter- 
nal memo at Sotheby's, "'prror to 
export, there was a claim made by a 
Lebanese [Abou Nadir] in regard to the 
tind, but this was settled before coming 
to court. There has been some discus- 
sion as to the ownership beyond Corbin 
[sic] and Mansour and it appears that the 
original owner may be a Yugoslav living 
in Vienna [Anton Tkalec]. By now the 
treasure's official owner was the 1987 
Marquess of Northampton Settlement 
Trust, a financial instrument created to 
help give the investment scheme an aris- 
tocratic pedigree. According to. North- 
ampton, as part of that arrangement the 
trust would assume all legal expenses in 
the event that ownership of the treasure 
were challenged. 

After Sotheby's owner, A. Alfred 
Taubman, paid personal visits to Castle 
Ashby, Northampton was won over. 
Sotheby's would try to sell the treasure 
privately, and if it was not successful, 
the silver would be sold at auction in 
Zurich. (Swiss law favors the good-faith 
buyer over a party claiming to be a vic- 
tim of theft. The statute of limitations on 
such claims to ttle of works of art IS 
only three years.) 


Sotheby's announced this at the ,sil- 


ver's unveiling in its vast galleries on 
York Avenue in Manhattan on Febru- 
ary 10, 1990. Normally, a silver hoard 
is named tor the placc where it was 
found. Sotheby’s was so unsure about 


урда ilti ES: 
"It would certainly be a tragedy tf the 
I most important treasure of this type ever 
found were to fall into the Getty's hands 
at a bargain-basement price." 





. 2 | 
Balbec’s being the find spot that the 
treasure was called simply **Sevso.*” 


Even Northampton has admitted. that? 
the auction house's promotion of the sil-] 


ver was misleading. The treasure had 
been acquired through a family trust, 


Sotheby's declared, "and Lord North-] 


ampton's principal concern has been to 


keep the Treasure together, as it wasi 


found.” Sotheby's issued this statement 
by Northampton: “1 ма brought up sur- 
rounded by the many collections formed 
by different imembers of my 
family. | very much believe 
that works of art are fluid. 
`› Hence my sale of the 
Greek vases from Cas- 
tle Ashby in 1980 was 
followed quite soon af- 
ter by my purchase of 
the Sevso silver.” — 
About the time of 
the treasure's un- 
veiling, Sotheby's London 
attorney. told. the. auction. house's 
president that he had learned that Peter 
Wilson had once owned part of the trea- 
sure that Northampton’s trust had con- 
signed. Since real doubts about the 
treasure’s provenance remained, Soth- 
сБу 5 announced that it had contacted 
the 29 countries occupying territory that 
had been part of the Roman Eınpire to 
inquire whether any of the Sevso objects 
shown in the photographs appeared on 
any country’s list of stolen works of art. 
The auction house’s letter was addressed 
to each country’s cultural attaché’ in its 
embassy in Bern, Switzerland. The auc- 
tion house also contacted international 
organizations which monitor art theft. 
(Had the objects been looted by treasure 
hunters, however, as many antiquities in 
the market are, they would not have 
shown up on any list, says Constance 
Lowenthal, executive director of the In- 
ternational Foundation for Art Research, 
who told me that **approaching the min- 
Istries of antiquities in each country di- 
rectly might have provided a warning of 
the trouble 10 соте. ``) 

Within weeks, Yugostavia and Leba- 
non had filed lawsuits, each claiming to 
be the legal owner of the treasure. 

Interest on the treasure had mounted 
to nearly $92,000 a week. To make 
matters worse, Northampton was going 
through a fourth divorce. The worried 
investors approached Ramiz Rizk 
again, and he assured them that a 
"high official" could get Lebanon to 
drop its claim. That didn’t work, but it 
cost Northampton an additional outlay. 
The lawsuits, meanwhile, elicited. of- 
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fers from potential buyers in Lebanon 
and Yugoslavia. But by then the New 
York State Supreme Court had ım- 
pounded the objects. 

The Yugoslavs flooded Scotland 
Yard with information. The silver had 
been excavated by the army and held 
by Tito's family, some accounts main- 
tained, until it taken into En- 
gland by a diplomat in 1977. Yugosla- 
via also claimed that Northampton and 
Sotheby’s knew that the 
objects had been illegal- 
ly excavated and smug- 
gled. (Both deny the ac- 
cusation. ) 

In London, police were 
treating Sevso, as the *‘af- 
fair" was now called, as 
a criminal investigation. 
According to Northamp- 
ton, his law firm advised 
him not to talk to the po- 
lice, but by the summer of ? = 
1990, Scotland Yard was V— 
threatening to arrest him if he did not 
cooperate. Warned of that possibility, a 
frightened Northampton dismissed Peter 
Mimpriss as his counsel on estate mat- 
ters and, on the advice of his new law- 
yers, from the firm of Lane & Partners, 
talked to the police. 

Soon after its officers spoke to North- 
ampton, Scotland Yard released a 
surprising statement: "Two aspects of 
the enquiry. have been resolved. In 
October 1990, it became clear that 
Lord Northampton's only involvement 
was as a victim of crime, and he has 
been treated on that basis. The evi- 
dence obtained since then demonstrates 
that Sotheby's were in a similar posi- 
tion. They acted with integrity using 
the information which had been pro- 
vided to them. Thus no criminal mat- 
ters are outstanding in respect of Soth- 
eby’s or any of their employees. 





was 


n New York, however, the Northamp- 

ton trust and Sotheby’s are both defen- 

dants in a costly civil case. Lebanon, 
Croatia (which replaced Yugoslavia), 
and Hungary each demand the return of 
the silver. Croatia is asking for $10 mil- 
lion in damages for its loss of "the sil- 
ver's use,"' and also charges the trust 
and Sotheby's with fraud, for an addi- 
tional amount to be determined by the 
court. The origin of the silver should 
have been obvious, says Croatia's law- 
yer, Raymond B. Harding. “Ме ге sug- 
gesting that there was a massive conspiracy 
here between Northampton and Soth- 
eby’s to create a false provenance, know- 
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ing it to be false." The complexities of the 
transfers, Harding says, "were obviously 
made for one of two, or for two, purposes: 
either to hide ownership or else to set up a 
complex maze that relates to tax laws. ` 
Northampton and Sotheby's deny the 
charges. 

As far. as Peter Wilson's role in the 
silver was concerned, Harding had heard 
rumors of it "from someone in the art 
world." Donald Luke. who represents 


Lebanon, read in the Lon- 
Qm - 
- M i 








fF “What is the case in New York is only . 
one part of all the stock of the treasure," 3 


Aleksandar Milles told me in Zagreb. 










Raymond B. Harding, Croatia's 
lawyer, says, “We're suggesting that 
there was a massive conspiracy 


between Northampton and Sotheby's 
to create a false provenance." 





don Times of the late auctioneer's pos- 
sible involvement. But, according to 
Luke and Harding, Northampton and 
Sotheby's had managed to keep both 
countries in the dark. **In the litiga- 
tion, the idea was to deny and hide and 
cover up, and to avoid having to dis- 
close anything for the longest time,’ 
Luke claims. 

Immediately after the initial lawsuits 
were filed, the Northampton trust, with 
Sotheby's support. sought to move the 
case to Switzerland. *“The events took 
place in Europe," argued Sotheby's gen- 


eral counsel, Marjorie E. Stone. '"Noth- - 


ing took place here. The only connection 
with New York was the mere fact that 
the silver was here now.” ` 

Switzerland offered other advantages. 
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Swiss law required minimal disclosure 
of documents and no pre-trial deposi- 
tions. Only after the defendants’ bid to 
move the case there was denied by the 
Appellate Division of the New York State 
Supreme Court in January 1991 did 
Northampton and Sotheby’s begin to sur- 
render documents. Lebanon and Yugo- 
slavia now learned more about Peter 
Wilson’s role, the botched Getty sale, and 
the silver's alleged provenance. '"There 

was always more—al- 


t. sn E ways another shoe to be 


| dropped."' Donald Luke 
told me, ‘always an- 
other rather exciting 

revelation that sort of 
[/ put the lie to a bunch 
? of things that people 
J 2 had said before.” 

ү Marjorie Stone in- 
sisted that the auction 
house was the aggrieved 
party in the effort to sell 

the silver. "If we were in- 

tending to do something 
that was either wrong or surrepti- 
tious, we could have privately 
sold this in a very quiet manner, 
which we didn't do." 

The single greatest barrier in 
Sotheby's way is Raymond Har- 
ding. The heavyset attorney is a 
one-man roadblock, whose pen- 
etrating voice sounds ав it 
could cut through Roman silver. 
Born Branko Hochwald in north- 
ern Croatia in 1935, Harding 
spent part of World War II in a concen- 
tration camp. He now heads the small 
but influential New York State Liberal 
Party, which he runs from a nonde- 
script office on Park Avenue South. 
Most recently, he has been the organiz- 
er of the “fusion” ticket of Republi- 
cans, Democrats, and Liberals, which 
hopes to elect Rudolph Giuliani as the 
next mayor of New York. 

Harding’s greatest triumph in the 
case so far has been to convince a 
New York State judge that Sotheby's 
should be kept in the case as a defen- 
dant rather than as a "' mere stakehold- 
er." "Sotheby's claim that it is ап 
unwilling participant rings һоПом,” 
Justice Carol Huff wrote at the end of 
last year. “‘It appears that as far back 
as 1984, perhaps even 1983, the au- 
thenticity of the Lebanese export li- 
censes became an issue.*’ Harding has 
failed, however, to force Sotheby's 
into a public disclosure of its business 
practices. Last March, after the case 
had been reassigned, Justice Beatrice 
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Shainswit forbade parties in the casc to 
discuss prices Northampton had paid for 
the silver or the terms of his agreement 
with Sotheby’s. The auction house’s 
trade practices, the judge wrote. should 
not “become the fodder for gossip in the 
cottee houses of Lebanon.”” 

`The only reason that Croatia wanted 
this more widely dispersed was to 
try to injure Sotheby's and its busi- 
ness,’ says Marjorie Stone. ““Тһеге 18 
nothing in those documents 
that affects whatsoever the 
issue at hand, which Is 
whether or not Croatia is 
the rightful owner of the 
silver. What were mere- 
ly in those documents, 
and which the judge 
completely agreed with. 
were trade secrets, the 
way we internally con- | 
duct business." 

"We thought this is not 
the formula to Coca-Cola, that 
these are business commercial 
transactions," Ray Harding 
told me, looking out of his win- 
dow at the Empire State Building. СИ 
seems to me that in America the idea is for 
the consumer to know us muchas possible 
about the practices that result in offering 
an item for sale, but apparently Sotheby's 
has a different view.’ 

Sotheby’s has announced that it will 
not sell the Sevso Treasure regard- 
less of the trial’s outcome. But, in a 
frank assessment of how the Sevso 
case might shape future auction prac- 
tices, Marjorie Stone warned, *'1f Soth- 
eby's is held in this lawsuit, the message 
that goes out to the art world is going to 
be ‘Don’t disclose. Do everything quiet- 
ly. because If you don't, you're going to 
get sued." "' 


roatia’s extended battle with Soth- 

eby’s has helped clear a path for 

Hungary, which joined the suit al- 
most two years after Lebanon and Yu- 
goslavia. Hungary had an excuse for 
filing late: in the wake of the fall of 
Communism, it was awkwardly reor- 
ganizing its government. Hungary's le- 
gal team has cited the word **Pelso”” in 
an inscription on the Sevso plate. Pelso 
was the Roman name for Lake Balaton 
(in what is now western Hungary), and 
Hungary argues that the silver was 
made for a Roman official who lived in 
the territory around the lake, which 
was a rich hunting ground in the fourth 
century, and who buried the treasure 
there. (Lebanon argues that **Pelso”” 1s 
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simply the name of a dog depicted on 
the Sevso plate.) 

Hungary further claims that as many 
as four men have been murdered over 
Sevso since the mid-1970s. The crucial 
victim was Jószef Sümegh Jr., whose 
body was found hanging in ай абап- 
doned wine cellar near Lake Balaton in 
December 1980. Sümegh was a 24-year- 


old soldier. His strangling—by means of 


two belts—was ruled a suicide by mili- 


P 










“It’s our ownership which has to be 
dislodged,” says Ludovic de Walden, 
one of Northampton's lawyers, 

"and that's a very heavy burden." 4 


tary authorities. But 10 years later, in 
1990, Sümegh's father asked for the 
death to be reinvestigated, and it 15 
now referred to as a murder. The 


young man had been trading in coins 
and other antiques with some of his 
army mates—three of whom are now 
thought to have been murdered as well. 
Several eyewitnesses claim that objects 
they saw in Sümegh's possession bore 
a surprising resemblance to the Sevso 
pieces. Military records have revealed 
that there were three sets of footprints 
leading to the structure where Sümegh 
was found hanging, and only two sets 
leading away from it. 


n the spring of 1990, Philip Wilson 

traveled to Belgrade to get Yugoslavia 

to drop its case. According to a reli- 
able source, three possible deals were on 
the table: Yugoslavia could give up Its 
claim in return for a number of pieces 
from the hoard; it could get a percentage 
of the sale in exchange for dropping its 
claim; it could arrange a straight cash 
payment. Another source close to the 
case was more specific: the Yugoslavs 
would buy the entire treasure for the 
price Northampton had paid plus inter- 
est and the cost of the legal defense to 


date. None of those arrangements was’ 


reached. But Wilson’s trip suggests 
that there could be information in Bel- 
gradc to strengthen the argument that 
the treasure was excavated in the former 


Yugoslavia. That information won't be 
coming to trial, sources say, sincc Serbs 
now in power in Belgrade have no inter- 
cst in aiding Croatians to recover expro- 
priated cultural objects. 

Since the silver was made public in 
1990, Croatia has been inundated with 


stories explaining the silver’s alleged or- 
igins in. Yugoslavia and how it was 


smugeled out of the country. 
No single character seems to have 
aroused more interest in Cro- 
atia than a mysterious figure 
named Aleksandar Milles, the 
leader of a group of art thieves 
who stole thousands of manu- 
scripts and maps from li- 
braries in Zagreb during 
the !980s and sold 
them abroad. In 1988, 





given a 15- year sentence, 

but when I was in Zagreb 
⁄ last spring. 1 was told that he 
1- had either escaped from prison 

or been released. | found a listed 
number for him in the Zagreb tele- 
phone directory, and a voice on the 
other end cxplained in broken English 
that Milles was in prison and could not 
be reached. Less than half an hour lat- 
er, the telephone rang. It was Milles. 
He agreed to meet me at my hotel sev- 
eral days later. 

When he arrived, he explained that 
every Sunday he has 12 hours of free 
time away from his minimum-security 
prison. Several years ago, his sentence 
was reduced to nine years, and it was 
speculated that he had struck a deal 
with authorities to protect public figures 
still holding influential offices. 

The silver we now call Sevso, Milles 
told me, was excavated in the early 
1960s. **'What is the case in New York 
is only one part of all the stock of the 
treasure,” he said. 


жа 








"- 


he New Scotland Yard Art and An- 

tiques Squad has its own ideas about 

Milles's importance in the affair. ``1 
have absolutely no doubt that Milles 
would be out of jail now,” said a source 
within Scotland Yard, if the thief had 
been able to provide the police with sol- 
id information to help the court case in 
New York. The source said that Milles 
seems to fit into some ongoing pattern 
of disinformation. *'Various stories 
relating to Tito’s family, to rich Yugo- 
slavs in the U.K.. and in relation to 
the movement of the silver among the 
powers who were about at that time— 
the sort of information that's coming 
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Milles was caught and: | 
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out—is not the sort of information people 





just make up. It seems to be orchestrated 


disinformation—why, and the reasons for 
that, we just can't work out.” 

While originally Scotland Yard had 
favored the theory that Sevso had come 
from Yugoslavia (relying on informa- 
tion from Yugoslavia to support that 
theory), it is now more open-minded 
about identifying a find spot. 

“Normally,” said the Scotland Yard 
source, "looking at it from a 
police point of view, if any- 
one had concrete informa- 
tion—photographs, paper- 
work, or any information at 
all of a concrete nature— 
that would be worth mil- 
lions. When any crime IS 
committed in relation to ` 
a reward where millions 4 
сап be offered, you are © 
absolutely swamped by * 
informers who come in. 
And I’ve no doubt that if 
anyone had concrete infor- 
mation in those countries, {= 
that information would be brought 


up. ` 
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Matters may eventually pass out of 


Scotland Yard's hands. For almost a 
year, there has been talk of an arrest, on 
criminal charges of forgery. 

“*We have not yet finished our crim- 
inal investigation," the source ex- 
plained. *‘And we are not inclined to 
go on with it—spending a lot of money 
on it—if the Crown Prosecution Ser- 
vice came back and said, “No, we do 
not consider that there are any of- 
fenses committed.’...We have abso- 
lutely no evidence to show any crimi- 
nal knowledge in relation to Sotheby's 
or Northampton. Should it transpire 
that evidence appears of a criminal 
nature that would implicate either 
Sotheby's or Northampton, then we 
would go back and interview them un- 
der caution." 

Lawyers involved have charged Scot- 
land Yard with foot-dragging in the 
Sevso investigation. In the meantime, 
all three countries in the case are pur- 
suing their own inquiries. Hungary has 
exhumed the body of Jószef Sümegh, 
which had liquefied in a nylon bag 
since his death. Most recently, all the 
national claimants have considered ev- 
idence from the wood samples and 
dead insects in the copper cauldron 
where the treasure was said to be 
found. A tiny chip of wood is thought 
to be oak, although experts are not sure 
where that oak came from. Similarly, 
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no determination has been made as to 
where the bugs came from. 

Moreover, the burden of proof re- 
mains on the three countries to show 
that the Sevso Treasure was illegally 
exported. "Lord Northampton's trust 
is the owner of the Sevso silver," 
says Ludevic de Walden, one of North- 
ampton's London lawyers. **You're 
not starting with a load of silver in 
the middle of the floor—play your 
rounds, and see who comes up 








If Northampton retains 
ownership of the Sevso Treasure, 
Christie's has agreed to sell 


it for him when the trial is over. 
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with the best argument. It’s our s 
ownership which has to be dislodged, and 
that's a very heavy burden.”’ 

Sotheby's, however, stands to lose 
whether or not Northampton defends his 
title to the silver. Sotheby's staked its 
reputation on the Sevso sale, says the 
London antiquities dealer Thomas How- 
ard-Sneyd. "Were they to have gotten 
something wrong on Sevso, they could 
be seen as charlatans or morons. A lot 
of people might decide not to do busi- 
ness with Sotheby's for all sorts of dif- 
ferent reasons, based on one particular 
failure.” 

In the meantime, Sotheby’s has re- 
quested that Northampton pay $2.9 mil- 
lion to cover its legal costs and the 
expenses for preparing the sale. North- 
ampton has offered to pay a reported 
$585,000 of that amount for nonlegal 
costs, which Sotheby's has rejected. 
Also outstanding is the London claim 
Northampton has brought against Peter 
Mimpriss for fraud, among other 
charges, which is likely to be heard 
once the New York litigation has con- 
cluded. Neither Zietz nor Philip Wil- 
son is named as a defendant in that 
suit, nor did either man join Northamp- 
ton against Mimpriss. 

Mimpriss still practices at Allen & 


Overy, and the latest edition of Cham- | 


bers & Partners, a directory of British 
law firms, makes special mention of 
him as a practitioner of distinction in 
its. "charity law’’ category. Rainer 


Zietz still maintains his gallery, and 






Philip Wilson his Zwemmer bookstore 
on Charing Cross Road. Northampton 
has begun a new business project: the 
opening of Castle Ashby for business 
conferences. Document broker Ramiz 
Rizk died in 1992; Ibrahim Kawkabani 
was charged with forgery and smug- 
ghng, and is awaiting trial in Lebanon. 
The Northampton trust still maintains 
that the export licenses he issued in 
1985 are valid, and plans to submit 
бшу Kawkabani’s sworn testimo- 
mm ony to that effect at the trial. 
A smiling Tony Tkalec as- 
sured readers of the Serb 
5 weekly NIN that the silver 

came from Lebanon, not 
Yugoslavia. He gave the same 

assurance to the Swiss police in 
his only recorded conversation 





4 Tkalec has not been reachable at 
his Zurich office and is not ex- 
pected to testify at the trial. 
| If Northampton retains own- 
? ership of the Sevso, Christie's 
—.J' has agreed to sell it for him 
when the trial is over. **Once things 
are cleared up, we will certainly repre- 
sent the owner,” said Charles Allsopp, 
who admitted to me that he had still not 
seen the silver. "We've made it clear 
that we want to explore a private 
sale.'' Allsopp says that a sale to a mu- 
seum might be the best option, and 
John Walsh told me that the Getty 
might still be interested, at the right 
price, assuming someone had the un- 
disputed right to sell. 

Even accounting for massive legal 
costs, the sale could earn Northampton a 
fortune. The very resilience of the mar- 
ket, however, could be a curse on coun- 
tries where antiquities are found, since 
so often they are excavated illegally. 
Publicity about the Sevso sale could fuel 
demand in this area, says Willi Korte, an 
art historian in Washington who tracks 
stolen objects. “‘Each time I see a cata- 
logue from a sale that’s selling antiqui- 
ties, my stomach starts turning upside 
down, because I get the feeling that half 
of that stuff is probably stolen.”” 

Given the extraordinary quality of the 
Sevso objects, Peter Wilson's scheme 
for a quick acquisition and a quick turn- 
over might actually have succeeded if 
Wilson had been there to grease the 
deal's way through some tight passages. 
But even now, with mountains of legal 
evidence, we know as little about the sil- 
ver's origins as Rainer Zietz did when he 
first saw a ewer in a London gallery 13 
years ago. ÛJ 
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HOLLYWOOD'S LAST 
ANGRY MAN 


Thanks to the critical succes 
of The Player, Robert Altm: 

is hot again. But his heralded, 
new, three-hour-plus filt 

titled Short Cuts, proves that 
Hollywood’ feisty old mast 





















obert Altman was finishing 
off his lunch when I ar- 
rived at his home in Mal- 
ibu. It was a gray muggy 
day, and flies were buzzing 
disconsolately through the 
house. Altman sat at the 
kitchen table, chewing on a 
hot dog, shooting me sideways glances. 
"What is that on your arm," he asked, 
"a tattoo?" 

“Yes, a tattoo,'’ 1 said. 

иса опе 

Yes 

He took a swig of soda and wiped his 
mouth with the back of his hand. `°“ You ге 
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Director Robert Altman: 
Rebel, hell-raiser, iconoclast supreme. 


"Uh-huh," he said. "Well, maybe 
we could take a shower and see if that 
tattoo of yours rubs off when scrubbed.” 

The impulse to stir things up, to create 
some mischief, has been the one guiding 
principle of Robert Altman's famously 
bumpy 35-year career in movies. It has 
allowed him to make some of the great 
subversive classics of the age (M*A*S*H, 
Nashville. McCabe and Mrs. Miller, 
Thieves Like Us, California Split) as well 
as some of the colossal turkeys—Buffalo 
Bill and the Indians, tor example, and 
Quintet. Or—heavens preserve us—Be- 
yond Therapy. It is what exiled him from 
Hollywood and kept him in Manhattan 


hasn't lost his edge 
BY ZOE HELLER 


erally discover everybody's face but their 
own." For Altman, a man grown accus- 
tomed to the role of righteous outsider, 
The Player's succès d'estime has been a 
little discomfiting. 

"]t was O.K. when the first reviews 
started coming out and the critics* were 
praising it," the film's star, Tim Rob- 
bins, says. "But when all the studio 
heads started. saying how much they 
liked it, it was sort of upsetting. Bob 
said to me, “We must have done some- 
thing wrong.’ ` 


Itman finds it somewhat galling to be 
deemed "hot" again, at the age of 
68. "In Europe," he says, "once 
you've done something, you're not de- 
graded. Once you've done something, 


you re held in that same esteem. People 
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coming to see me again tomorrow, right?" — and Europe for most of the 80s, directing — are nice to me there. Here, people still + 
“Right. If that's O.K. with you.’ small films and otherwise concentrating come up to me today and say, “Gee, I’m [К 
He took the last bite of hot dog before on experimental projects in theater and sure glad you're back working.” Like I'd | 
replying. television. It is what brought him back to been living on the dole someplace! ` | 
“lts O.K. with me...but I don’t the West Coast last year, to deliver what More crucially, being hot brings with Ti. 
| know that much.” he calls ‘an essay, a lecture, a scolding’ it the fear of going cold again. There 
| "Well, not to worry, I said. “At the to his peers, in the form of The Player. was a sense of liberty that went with be- li 
| very worst | get to see you in two differ- | ing regarded as all washed up in the 80s. 
ent outfits.” hat Hollywood turned out to love ` Now that he has something to lose, Alt- 
He sat back and, for the first time, Altman’s arch anatomy of film-in- man worries about becoming, or being е 
gazed at me head-on. He’d been looking dustry mores seems to confirm Jona- seen to become, compromised, corrupt. 8 
for a way to put an edge on this polite — than Swift's proposition that "satire isa — “I think I put myself in the position of Z 
conversation, and now he'd found it. sort of glass, wherein beholders do gen- most jeopardy with The Player, he š | 
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Rescue your delicate lip area 
from lines and wrinkles with 
Lip Line Defense, a revolution: 
ary two-phase treatment 
formula from Monteil Paris. 


Phase I: A soothing gel “mask” 
that softens and dislodges skin 
flakes while restoring natural 
smoothness. 


Phase ll: A silky cream that 
moisturizes and plumps, creating 
a no-slip lipstick base that 
virtually eliminates feathering. 
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says. ‘‘Suppose I made that picture and 
then the next picture I made was Last 
Action Hero?" 

His hooded, tortoise eyes widen, imag- 
ining the horror. Altman is a long, stout 
man with a white goatee and a lingering 
twang of Missouri in his vowels. He 
wears deck shoes and slacks and a gre- 
garious, swirly-patterned shirt. Sitting 
now in his living room—an airy, split- 
level space, decorated rather eccentri- 
cally, with pottery cats arranged under 
transparent Perspex tables—he looks 
like Wild Bill Hickok on holiday tn 
Miami Beach. 

The threat of commercial cop-out is 
perhaps not quite as urgent as Altman 
suggests. He probably needn't worry 
about studio heads entrusting him with a 
Schwarzenegger vehicle, just yet. But to 
make absolutely clear that the tetchy dis- 
sident in him has not been tamed, Alt- 
man turned down all the new projects 
offercd in the wake of The Player's suc- 
cess and chose instead to make Short 
Cuts—a movie that runs more than three 
hours—based on eight short stories and 
a poem by the latc Raymond Carver. 

Altman was vainly trying to raise fi- 
nancing for Short Cuts back in 1990 
when the offer to dircct The Player first 
came up. Returning to the **multi-char- 





acter, multi-story, nonlinear" style of 


Nashville, the film chronicles the every- 
day and not so everyday doings of a di- 
verse group of Los Angeles suburban- 
ites, from a cello player and pool cleaner 
to a motorcycle cop and fisherman. Jux- 
taposed with and occasionally intersect- 
ing one another, their stories—bizarre 
and banal by turns—build into a vast, 
tragicomic portrait of modern America. 
“So it looks like, Bob, the great Ameri- 
can novel is amovie’’ was Gore Vidal’s 
comment after attending one of the film's 
early screenings. 

Altman says Short Cuts is the best 
thing he’s ever done. **But I don’t know 
how many people are going to see it. ] 
can’t believe people who drop into the 
mall to see a movie like Pretty Woman 
are going to like it.... It's certainly 
not a sellout to commercialism. So 
whatever happens to this picture, I’ve 
maintained my dignity. I didn’t shoot 
my mouth off in The Player and not 
follow through." 

He had the idea for making the film 
after reading a collection of Raymond 
Carver stories on a 12-hour plane jour- 
ney from Italy to America. “1 started 
reading the stories and falling asleep 
and then waking up and reading a cou- 
ple more and then falling asleep again. 
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By the time I got off the plane all the 
stories had Kind of run together and I 
had made Carver soup. I thought, This 
is a movie!” 

He has never been noted for his rever- 
ent attitude toward the printed word. 
“The writing. he says of his films, IS 
like wardrobe or props. It’s the talk. The 
really important thing is the way charac- 
ters behave." But although he and his 
co-writer, Frank Barhydt, have taken 
enormous liberties in adapting Raymond 


“Well, maybe we could - 
take a shower,” he says, 
“and see if that 
tattoo of yours rubs off 
when scrubbed.” 


Carver’s work for film—not only running 
the stories together but also transplanting 
them from the Pacific Northwest to Los 
Angeles, updating them from the 80s to 
the 90s, and generously supplementing 
them with their own inventions—Short 
Cuts remains surprisingly true to Carver's 
distinctive, laconic tone. 

In fact, the film points up a natural 
sympathy between Altman's and Carver's 
approach to storytelling. Carver's ellipti- 
cal style—his resistance to grand meta- 
phors or trite morals—finds its analoguc 
in Altman's obstinate naturalism, his 
faithfulness to the untidiness, bathos, 
and loose ends of real life. “I don’t 
serve up meanings,’’ Altman says. ''] 
think, Here it is. This is what happens. 
The structure of Short Cuts is that 
we're not telling any story, really— 
we're showing. It’s like lifting the 
roots off the tops of houses and look- 
ing in—like voyeurism.”’ 

The success of the adaptation is also 
partly owing to the offices of Raymond 
Carver's widow, the poet Tess Gallagher, 
who was consulted closely throughout the 
making of the film. **I offered some cor- 
rectives,”” she says. **Mainly they were 
to do with. Bob's capacity for irony, 
which tended to create scenes that were 
very foreign to the tone of Ray's work. I 
found myself quoting Rilke's Letters to 
a Young Poet, where he explains that 
great art should not be ironic." She 
laughs. ''I'm sure that hasn't happened 
too often in Hollywood. " 

Altman, probably the master ironist of 








modern American film, was evidently 
open to persuasion. *'] like irony,'’ he 
tells me. "I know irony very well. I 
sleep with irony. But I think real art is 
without irony. Irony is too easy. It’s a 
cheap shot.” 

Actually, Short Cuts is rich in Alt- 
manesque ironies—none of them cheap 
—but the fact that Altman has been pre- 
pared to take Gallagher's counsel so se- 


riously suggests an openness of mind, a 


lack of intellectual vanity, somewhat un- | 
usual in a man of his age and status. | 


"Bob is incredibly permeable,” Gal- 
lagher agrees. **He receives everything— 
even things that are abrasive to him.” 


“I want to see something I’ve never | 


seen before, that I've never thought of,” 
Altman says. **If everything in my pic- 
tures turned out the way it was in my 
mind when I started, they'd be pretty; 
bad. Unimaginative. Boring. Dull."' 


This may sound like fraudulent little- 


meism, but Altman's readiness to be 
shown something new is borne out by 
the testimonies of those who work with 
him. It figures large among the reasons 
actors give for their quite abject desire to 
appear in his films. In Short Cuts, Alt- 
man once again proves his capacity for 


bringing together remarkable groups of | 


acting talent: Anne Archer, Bruce Davi- 
son, Robert Downey Jr., Peter Gal- 
lagher, Buck Henry, Jennifer Jason Leigh, 
Jack Lemmon, Huey Lewis, Lyle Lovett, 
Andie MacDowell, Frances McDormand, 
Matthew Modine, Julianne Moore, Chris- 
topher Penn, Tim Robbins, Annie Ross, 
Lori Singer, Madeleine Stowe, Lili Tay- 
lor, Lily Tomlin, Tom Waits, and Fred 
Ward. 

There are no starring roles in this sort 
of ensemble playing. And, as Lily Tom- 
lin points out, the gratifications of 
working on an Altman movie certainly 
aren't material: **You don't get paid 
and you don't even get a trailer!’ she 
says. “It has nothing to do with из Бе- 
ing fashionable either, because actors 
have been rushing to work with Bob 
for years.” 

Tomlin, who first worked with Alt- 
man nearly 20 years ago, on Nashville, 
and who made a cameo appearance in 
The Player last year, returns in Short 
Cuts to play a drink-sodden waitress, 
Doreen—wite to Tom Waits’s Earl, a 
very drink-sodden chauffeur. Like many 
of the actors who have worked repeated- 
ly with Altman over the years, she en- 
joys the sense of being part of a troupe. 
"There's a continuity you have with Bob 
that you don't have with other directors. 
It's like family. When you get called up 
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about one of Bob's films, it’s like family 
calling and saying, "Hi, we're having à 
reunion—we hope you сап соте. `` 

But even more important than this 
cozy, familial atmosphere, Tomlin says, 
is the generous, collaborative style 
of Altman's direction. ‘Не gives you 
a lot of permission— permission to fail 
and be foolish.... He is very play- 
ful—nothing is ever weighty or sol- 
emn. Life is like an experiment for 
him and that goes for his art as well.” 

Others point out how Alt- 
man’s easygoing, egalitari- 
an mode overturns the nor- 
mal hierarchies of the Holly- 
wood film set. With Bob,” 
Anne Archer says, "there's 
never any sense of who's hot 
or who's more beautiful or 
who's the bigger star. He 
values everyone. ` 

Altman claims that when 
he has finished casting for a 
film, he regards his cre- 
ative work as largely done. 
“T ve made most of the de- 
cisions and I’m turning it 
over to the actors. | don't 
have much to do after that 
except maybe make selections and pho: 
tograph it. | gotta be there to turn the 
switch on in the morning." If he knows 
anything, he adds, it is how little. he 
knows—a wisdom he shared with his 
late friend the actor and director John 
Cassavetes. '*He knew and I knew that 
we didn’t know what we were doing, but 
we both knew that nobody else knew 
what they were doing, either. That's the 
way John conducted his life, and that's 
pretty much the way I do too. 

This attitude encourages an openness 
not just to the contributions of actors but 
also to the felicities of chance. He has 
said that some of the finest moments in 
Nashville's final assassination sequence 
were picked up by a camera operator 
who had been hired just that day, had 
little familiarity with the script, and sim- 
ply wandered through the crowd, shoot- 
ing whatever took his fancy. Altman 
loves this sort of accidental brilliance, 
and his method of inspired laissez-faire 
seeks to maximize it. 

"The fact that he doesn't take himself 
particularly seriously," Frank Barhydt 
says, ‘“‘defuses the tension of a movie 
set. You know, the first assistant direc- 
tor will say to him, 'O.K., Bob, what's 
the next shot?" and Bob'l say, ‘Uh, 
gimme а minute. l'Il figure it out’ ” 

Altman’s refusal to adopt the standard 
directorial pose of benign dictatorship 
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has often been misinterpreted. Over the 
years, a notion has grown up that Alt- 
man's sets are chaotic places, with ev- 
eryone wildly improvising and Altman 
dancing through the confusion like some 
kind but foggy-brained Lord of Misrule. 
In fact, his colleagues report. his sets are 
pretty orderly and industrious. Actors 
are encouraged to improvise in rehears- 
al, but not when the camera is rolling. 
And Altman, for all his joviality, is very 
far from being a pushover. “Actually, 





On the Short Cuts set, Altman directs 
Annie Ross, who plays Tess Trainer, 

a worn-down jazz crooner whose moody 
songs echo the film’s laconic tone. 


“People still come 
up to me today and say, 
Gee, I'm glad you're 
back working.’ Like I'd 
been living on 
the dole someplace!” 


‘kind’ wouldn't be one of the top 10 ad- 
jectives l'd use for him," says Patricia 
Resnick, a writer who has worked on the 
screenplays of several Altman movies. 
"He's got too much of an edge to be 
described as kind, exactly.... He lets 
everyone bring their ineredients to the 


soup,`` she says, ''but there's never any 


doubt that its ultimately his vision.” 
There are occasions, Altman concedes, 
when he is simply flying by the seat of his 
pants. "The thing I fear the most—dread 
the most—is when an actor turns to 


A —— 


me... He imitates the innocent, inquir- 
ing expression of an actor seeking instruc- 
поп from the great auteur. “And Um 
saying, "Well, uh, here's what we're go- 
ing to do—um, don't worry—ves, this, 
um, it's going to be allright.' And lm just 
уатріпе. `` 

Those actors who in Altman’s words 
"are prepared to take the trip"? don't seem 
to mind his moments of confusion or inde- 
cision. **In order to create something in a 
collaborative way, one has to have humil- 
ity. Bob really understands 
that.” says Tim Robbins, 
who plays an L.A.P.D. mo- 
torcycle cop in Short Cuts. 
“For actors who are used to 
getting amazingly patroniz- 
Ing treatment from direc- 
tors, It’s a very refreshing 
surprise to find a director 
who's relatively egoless."' 

“T ve seen him be totally 
exposed, totally vulnera- 
ble,” Lily Tomlin says. “I 
love him for that. It’s a bıt 
like if you had a father who 
was always falling down 
drunk, but there was some- 
thing so human, so won- 
derful, about him that it didn’t matter— 
you forgave him. It was part of what you 
loved him for. You forgive him and I 
guess you embrace his humanity. He has 
plenty of authority, but not in the tradi- 
tional sense. ”? 

Women, it seems, are especially re- 
sponsive to Altman's style of 'direct- 
ing—particularly because it's so reso- 
lutely unbossy and without machismo. 
And partly, perhaps, because he offers 
women an unusually rich range of roles. 

"Yeah, I seem to deal with women a 
lot in my films," Altman says. **I like 
women. | think...I dunno...Most of 
the important characters seem to be 
women. They have movement.’ 

"Do you think you empathize with 
women?’ I ask. 

“I'm very comfortable with women,’ 
he replies. **All my life, as I was grow- 
Ing up, I just wanted to fuck ‘em all. I 
think I still do.”’ 

This isn’t quite what I had in mind. 
““Goodness,”” I say. “Бо уои?” 

"Well, pretty much... You learn that 
it doesn't work so much, or so often. 
Also, it causes all kinds of complica- 
tions. But the basic instinct—it’s still 
there. It’s basic!’ 

Altman has been married for 34 years 
to his third wife, Kathryn. She refers to 
him, indulgently, as ‘tthe Kansas City 
Imp.`` When they first met, on the set of 
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Tes enough to mess ned you that 


not all turtlenecks 
are cut from the same cloth. 


e could tell you tons 
\ \ about a Lands’ End turtle- 


neck. But today, let’s focus on 
the neck. Because what we 
put into that is enough to 
make you feel warm all over. 

For one thing, our neck is 
rib-knit to size in a single piece. 
So, there’s no need for a seam. 
Now, if you ve ever worn a 
turtle that has a seam here, 
you know how it can rub and 
chafe you. Doesn't happen 
with ours. 

Another thing: our neck, 
like our body, is made of 100% 
long-staple cotton, or a cot- 
ton/poly blend, if you prefer. 
But we add a touch of Lycra” 
spandex to it. This lets the 
neck s-t-r-et-c-h. You can roll it 
into a turtleneck, and wash 
it time and again — and it won't 
sag or poop out like some. 


A neck is not a neck 
is not a neck. 


A neck has a hard life. Just 
think of the trauma it goes - 
through every time you pull it 
over your head. So, we add 


another bit of Lycra“ spandex 
where the neck connects to the 
shoulders. When you squig- 
gle through, it gives a little. 
(Some turtlenecks use a 
piece of cotton tape here. It 
doesn’t stretch the same way; 
it’s likely to pucker and tear.) 
We could tell you lots more 
about the neck — and obvious- 
ly, about the rest of our turtle. 
It’s neck and shoulders over 
anybody else's. We'll just men- 
tion one other thing: the price. 


“What? Only $15?” 


It’s only $15 for men’s or 
women's regular: same as it's 
been for four years now. 

(Tall and larger sizes are a lit- 
tle more.) That's astounding 
when you think of everything 
we put into these beauties. 

But it’s not astounding 
when you know Lands’ End. 
You see, we’ve built our whole 
business on giving our cus- 
tomers quality products, at a 
fair price. And that’s as true of 
our sweaters and buttondown 
shirts, our soft luggage and 


home furnishings, as it is of 
our turtles. 

In fact, we’re so eager to do 
right by you, we make an un- 
conditional guarantee. In two 
words: Guaranteed. Period. 

See for yourself. Simply 
call us here in Dodgeville, 
Wisconsin, any time, day or 
night, and ask our friendly 
operator for a catalog. 

Then go shopping in it 
whenever the spirit moves you. 
©1993, Lands' End, Inc. = М 
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1-800-356- — 


Or mail this coupon to: 
1 Lands’ End Lane, Dept. LR 
Dodgeville, WI 53595 
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The Whirlybirds, the television series 
that Altman directed for a time during 
the 50s, Kathryn was working as an ex- 
tra. Legend has it that Altman intro- 
duced himself to her with the question 
"How are your morals?" "Not good," 
Kathryn replied. * How re yours?" “Мой 
good either," Altman said. “Сап we 
meet later?" 

Altman, at any rate, has proved true 
to his word. Back in 1975, he publicly 
admitted to having several mistresses. 
“I just giggle and give in,” he told Sally 
Quinn of The Washington Post. ``Keep 
"ет comin`.`` Along with the womaniz- 
ing, his drinking. gambling, and mari- 
juana smoking have become the stuff of 
Hollywood fable. But his big old Bill 
Hickok face acquires a puzzled, slightly 
impatient expression when these pursuits 
are discussed in the 90s way as ‘‘addie- 
tions." He grew up in an era before the 
recovery industry had taken off. In his 
roaring days, the pursuit of wine, wom- 
en, and song was good old-fashioned 
sinning, not a syndrome requiring psy- 
chotherapy. 

Sure, he was a heavy drinker, he says, 
“but | don't think I was ever an alcohol- 
ic. The drinking never got in the way of 
my work. ... At the end of the day | was 
happy to drink. lt was my way of chang- 
ing the temperature, a way of digesting 
things from a different viewpoint. It was 
just fun." 

"When we were filming Nashville, '' 
Lily Tomlin says, **he’d stay up half the 
night. The next day he'd always be on 
the set, totally in control.” 

The drinking has all but ceased now. 
"My heart was getting enlarged," Alt- 
man says, ““and the doctor said the alco- 
hol was attacking my heart muscle... . | 
never had any problem stopping.” He 
still likes to get a little stoned some 
nights. ‘‘It helps me file away the expe- 
riences of the day in a slightly different 
мау,” he says. And he remains partial 
to the occasional gamble. When we 
spoke, he was planning a trip to Las Ve- 
gas with his friend Harry Belafonte—os- 
tensibly to research a film they are 
hoping to make together about the real 
story of radio stars Amos and Andy. “A 
part of my mind has put aside a certain 
amount of money," Altman admits, 
"and lI shoot some craps or play 
some blackjack. But I’m never going 
to get myself in trouble gambling—los- 
ing my house or the children’s food.” 

Altman is the patriarch of quite a grand 
tribe now—six children, nine grandchil- 
dren, and three great-grandchildren. He 
suspects he hasn't been a very good father: 
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“1 think I’ve been very selfish. I've been 
mainly concerned with myself. | wouldn't 
do anything differently, but | think my 
kids suffered educationally—l moved 
them around with me.” As he approaches 
70, he is, he says, a much calmer man. 
“You get past a certain age and you do 
mellow,” he says. “I’m not as volatile 
as | was. | tend to have a little more 
sense of history—history meaning ev- 
erything that happens. So I don’t drama- 
tize things as much as | used to. I'm 
much more tolerant. Yeah, l'm mellow. 
| guess I'm mellow." | 

He pauses for a cough. Altman has 
the sort of bronchial seal cry that one 
associates with 19th-century tubercular 
poets. *'*But it's still the same.’’ he 
goes on grutfly. **The assholes that are 
out there are the same that have always 
been out there. The assholes will al- 
ways be out there.’ 

Altman may not be the party animal 
of former years, but in truth he is as 
prone as he ever was to sudden, spleen- 
ful outbursts against the Hollywood es- 
tablishment—the bean-counting produc- 
ers, the idiot studio heads, the lawyers, 
the grandiose agents. 

"Most people," he says at one point, 
"think agents have some kind of pow- 
er." His mouth sets into a moue of dis- 
dain. **Agents can only send flowers on 
opening night and go in and say the 
things you don’t want to say to a person. 
You can say to your agent, “You tell that 
cocksucker that unless 1 have a fucking 
pillow with my name embroidered on it 
in my trailer, I'm not shooting this god- 
damn picture one more minute." And 
pretty soon in comes an embroidered pil- 
low. Then you can say, ‘I didn’t mean 
that, for Chrissakes. I didn’t really want 
that!’ But the point is someone else— 
your agent—-is doing all this.’ ’ 

Imagine being Altman’s agent. It 
sounds like a sort of joke definition of 
the phrase “thankless task." Johnnie 
Planco at William Morris is the man 
who sends Altman his opening-night 
flowers. **l like Johnnie,’’ Altman says 
generously. **He takes a lot of heat, but 
he likes it, I think." 

For the foreseeable future, Altman 
plans to keep on generating heat for his 
agent and everyone else. He couldn't re- 
tire, he says, even if he wanted to—he 
needs the cash. **1'm always living right 
on the edge financially. 1 haven't accu- 
mulated any money. | wish I could say | 
wasn't worried about having any income 
over the next three months—then | could 
be much more comfortable. But | really 
believe that even if | was in that position 
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To be a sensual person means... | 


To let your passion show ? 
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I'd still be running around looking for 
something to do right away.’ 

This seems certaın. Altman has no 
hobbies to speak of and finds himself at 
a loss when he's not working on a proj- 
ect, surrounded by people. On my visits 
to the Malibu house, there was always 
Frank Barhydt, typing awav at a Power- 
Book on the kitchen table, or Connie, 
Altman’s stepdaughter, taking phone mes- 
sages upstairs, or Matthew, his adopted 
son, loping about outside on the deck. At 
one point, when we were sitting with Bar- 
hydt, eating sandwiches for lunch, Alt- 
man remarked, ''lf vou two weren't here, 
Idon't know whatl'd do. ] wouldn't read, 
| wouldn't take a walk on the beach. | 
guess I'd probably play solitaire.’’ 

Movies are, he says, the best way he 
knows of having fun. **1 don't go round in 
a hat blowing a little horn all the time and 
saying ‘Whoopee!’ ’’ he says grumpily. 
‘‘But I love looking at dailies. | love going 
in at the end of the day and looking at the 
work you did the day before. I love it.” 

Currently, he is juggling several dif- 
ferent projects. He is producing Mrs. 
Parker, a film about Dorothy Parker and 
the Algonquin Round Table, which stars 
Jennifer Jason Leigh and is directed by 
his old collaborator Alan Rudolph. He 
and Frank Barhydt have started writing 
the screenplay for another **multi-story”” 
film, about ''jazz and gangsters,'' set in 
the Kansas City of the 1930s. He and a 
partner recentl y optioned Tony Kushner's 
Angels in America, which he plans to 
make into “two stunning movies.” There 
is the Amos-and-Andy movie with Bela- 
fonte, which may become a documenta- 
ry or a feature. And then there is the film 
that is taking up most of his attention at 
the moment, the much-gossiped-about 
Prét à Porter. 

This Nashville-like portrait of the 
fashion industry, set in and around the 
Paris prét-à-porter collections, has been 
an ambition of his for nearly 10 years. In 
1984, during a visit to Paris, he attended 
his first-ever fashion show and found 
himself **knocked over'' by the specta- 
cle. Sonia Rykiel, whose show it was, 
recalls Altman's intense response. ''He 
came up to me afterwards and he was 
very, very impressed. He was crying. 
He said, ‘Sonia, | love you.’ Robert is a 
very emotional man, I find. After that he 
came to see all the other shows and the 
rehearsals for the shows. Finally, he 
said, “We should make a film.” ”” 

Altman plans to shoot Prét à Porter 
in pseudo-documentary style, combin- 
ing actors with real figures from the 
fashion world. Rykiel, who will appear 
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in the film as herself, is also providing 
the prototype for a fictitious clothes de- 
signer to be played by Anouk Aimée. 
Lauren Bacall will be playing a grande 
dame of the fashion world in the Diana 
Vreeland mold. Further than this, Alt- 
man is a little vague. “I imagine Karl 
Lagerfeld «will be in it if he’s of a mind 
.. Claude Montana—all of "em! The 
models, the editors...” 

He is not planning, he says, to make a 
satirical movie in the style of The Play- 


“| like irony,” he says. ° 
“| know irony very well. 
| sleep with irony.” 


er. The fashion business, he claims, not 
altogether convincingly, is ‘‘more real” 
than the film business. “Yes, there's a 
whole fake, pretentious side of it that 
everybody knows, but basically those 
people—the designers—are quite seri- 
ous artists.” The film is all about **na- 
kedness,'' he says. ''We wear clothes to 
cover our nakedness, right? Eventually 
that becomes disguise—or it becomes а 
welcome mat: | tell you who I am by the 
way | dress. Every story in the film is 
about people being declothed. Literally 
and figuratively.” 

He has now gotten up and started pac- 
ing. This film, he says, is the one that’s 
really keeping him awake nights. Up- 
stairs, the budgeting plan for Prêt à Por- 
ter is coming in on the fax, and he hasn’t 
even gotten the movie clear in his head 
yet. “Right now, in my mind,’’ he mut- 
ters, “It looks more like a Pedro Almo- 
dóvar film than one of mine.”” Ach, he 
knows everything will work out fine in 
the end. And yet, and yet... 

‘*Everybody is interested and every- 
body thinks they know what kind of pic- 
ture I’m going to make. And they get 
ready for it and they say, “Oh, this is 
going to be a juicy one.’ And the fear, of 
course, is that they'll be disappointed 
and it won't satisfy what they think it's 
going tobe. I’malittle afraid of that... . I 
find myself thinking, Oh, they’re going to 
expect this of me—am I going to deliver? 
And then I'll say, Well, why should they 


expect anything of me? And then | say, | 


Well, I’ve asked them to expect some- 
thing from me, so am | being truthful?”” 

A little later, he tells me we are hav- 
ing ‘a very good session. I mean, this is 
giving me some pretty good therapy,” 


he says. “I’m getting a chance to go 
through all these worries and I’m kind of 
working them out and I’m coming out of 


it feeling a little more courageous.” Ul- | 


timately, he says, none of what he is 
getting hot and bothered about really 
matters. 

‘*] don’t kid myself. 1 don't think апу 
of these films mean diddly-squat. I think 
it’s all worthless. I think ultimately if it 
all disappeared like that it would mean 
nothing to everybody but me." He 
points out the window at Malibu beach. 
"A film is like a sandcastle. You go 
down there and get six friends and build 
a little sandcastle on the beach. You 
work your ass off and you finish it. You 
come up here and sit and have a beer and 
you look at it. Then the tide comes in 
and takes it away. And pretty soon it’s 
just as smooth as sand out there. Then 
everybody goes home a little disappoint- 
ed—no, not disappointed, but they’re 
saying, “Well, want to meet next week 
and do another one?” And someone 
says, ‘Yeah, I’m going to come back, 
but I’m not going to do the windows this 
time. I want to do the moat!’ ”’ 

If this is fishing for compliments, I take 
the bait. His films aren't being washed 
away with time, l protest. **Yeah,”” he 
says, ''but we know this planet will not 
exist in a million years.” 

So your contribution to filmmaking is 
worthless? “Its O.K., Altman says. 
“l don’t think it’s very important.” | get 
the strong sense of arguing with a sulky 
adolescent who is going through his ni- 
hilist phase. '*I think it's nice,"' he says, 
“if Nashville is out there and people can 
see it. And M*A*S*H and McCabe and 
Mrs. Miller—but it doesn't add up to 
anything.’ 

I’m still not persuaded that he be- 
lieves this stuff. *'T've never heard Bob 
express a dogmatic opinion that lasted as 
an opinion for more than 20 minutes," 
Frank Barhydt tells me later. Right now, 
Altman’s matter-of-fact gloom seems 
more like a rhetorical experiment, or an 
exercise in provoking the earnest inter- 
viewer, than a sentiment truly felt. This 
is him in playful mode again, trying to 
get a little tension going, trying to make 
some sparks. 

As I leave, he is already making his 
way upstairs to check on the faxes com- 
ing in from Paris. All thoughts about the 
end of the world and the insignificance 
of art have evidently been banished. 
"What have they sent, Connie?" he 
yells eagerly. And from the doorstep, | 
can see he is hurrying—taking the stairs 
two at a time. O 
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WALDEN 

Henry David Thoreau $ 
Don Henley, environmentalist and recording 
artist, wears the Ebel 1911. With quartz or self 
winding mechanical movement. Available in a 
combination of stainless steel and 18 kt. gold, all 
stainless steel or all 18 kt gold. Water-resistant to 
30 meters (99 ft). With Ebel's unique five-year 
international limited warranty. Intelligently priced. 


All fees for the appearance and services of Don 
Henley have been paid directly to The Walden 
Woods Project. 
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he Paris wedding of designer CLAUDE MONTANA, 44, and WALLIS 
FRANKEN, also 44, his on-again, off-again American consort and fash- 
ion muse of 20 years, proved that even the most far-out eventually 
succumb to romantic convention, sort of. In this case, the bride proposed. 
Alter a proper civil ceremony, there was a late-night dinner of caviar and 
lobster at the Institute of the Arab World, where Yves Saint Laurent and 
Fernando Sanchez flanked the couple. At two A.M., a big white cake was | 
wheeled out to alternating snippets of Mendelssohn's ** Wedding March” 


3 and the Supremes’ **Stop! In the Name of Love."' And then the newly- 
9 weds went to a second party at Les Bains. —HBOB COLACELLO 
NITY FAIR ‘OCTOBER 19 Photograph by MICHEL COMTE S. 
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Let him answer that... and that... and that: | 


the Clinton press conference in a nutshell’ 


fter 12 years, we have a president who is neither 
cue-card dependent nor syntactically challenged. 
But can he ralk. “Ive really tried to be faithful 
to your request that we answer the questions 
specifically and pointedly,`` the eager candidate 
Bill Clinton told one audience. (Necdless to say, 
he went on from there.) But the downside of 
being specific and pointed was recently summed 
up nicely by Gcorge Stephanopoulos: **[The ad- 
ministration has} become hostage to Lexis-Nexis. 
The problem is an exccss of literalism.”” In pre- 
cisely that Lexis/Nexis/cxccss spirit, we have stitched togeth- 
era sample ncws conference, and we present it, recklessly, as 
perhaps emblematic of the administration of William Jeffer- 
son Clinton in its early months. Only the questions are made 
up. Everything the president and his supporting cast say 
here 15 real, and on the record —somewhere. 


President Bill Clinton: [Talking as he enters.] This is 

the most decisive presidency you've had in à very 

long time.... There is no wavering.... Let me tell 

you what I'm going to do— 

Hostile press corps: Mr. President? 

B.C. First of all, let me reiterate what I said. 

But, Mr. President, all you've said is— 

B.C. Well, let me just answer you this way. 

Mr. Presidemt! Maybe a question first? On Bosnia? 

B.C. | am appalled by what has happened there. I am 
saddened. I am sickened. And I know that our ability to 

do anything about it is somewhat limited. 

Mr. President, let’s say U.N. forces are attacked— 

B.C. [We have] made it clear that we would take action if 
U.N. peacekeepers were attacked....1 think we should 
act. We should lead. The United Statcs should lead. 

Now that they have been attacked, sir— 

B.C. It is not enough in life to have feelings. It is not 
enough in life to have convictions. You must act on them. 
You must move, you must do, you must make things happen. 
Mr. President, maybe we should change the subject. 

B.C. Let me tell you something about Bosnia. | made a de- 
cision. The [U.N.] controls what happens in Bosnia. 

Never mind, Mr. President. It seems— 

B.C. You just have to get up every day and do the best you 
can.... Every day I try to get up and think about. . . wheth- 
er what | do will or will not help to improve the lives of 
most Americans. 
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Mr. President, vou can’t be serious—even before you've 
brushed the Leader of the Free World's teeth? 

B.C. [Panse.] What 1 really think of is stupid little things 
happen to everybody, and I just hope that if some stupid 
little thing happens to me it won't overshadow all the big 
good things I'm trying to do. 

What "big good things" are you refer— 

B.C. Actually, when I get up in thc morning, I say a little 
prayer that | won't make any stupid little mistakes and that 
I'll do right by America today. That's what I do. 

Not to belabor this, sir, but we're just trying to establish 
how the president starts each day. 

B.C. [Patiently.] Every day I still get up and feel a lot of 
gratitude just for having the chance to serve. l also feel a big 
sense of responsibility. 








| Sir, is this how you'll continue to start your day 
until a change in policy is indicated? 
B.C. Vim going to wake up tomorrow knowing that 
I'm waging a fight to put the American people 
Г back to work. 
| Mr. President, is there anything that isn't on your 
mind at daybreak? 
B.C. | don’t wake up in the morning thinking, You 
know, | need to find some female Latino who is 
totally unqualified to put in a job. 
EXIT THE PRESIDENT. ENTER Ok DEE MYERS. 
[Antagonistically.| Dee Dee, where did the president 
get that scratelt on his face? 
Myers: I believe the president eut himself shaving. 
ENTER TIIE PRESIDENT AND GEORGE STE- 
PHANOPOULOS, 
Mr. President, about that scratcli— 
B.C. | got this playing with my på 
daughter, I’m ashamed to say, &, 
| rolling around, acting like a A 
child again. 
Will you lift the ban on gays in i 
the military, sir? 
B.C. Yes, I want to... want to 4 
consult with a lot of people about € 
| whatouroptions are. . . But m not A 
going to change my position on it. $3 
George, could you chime in, please, 1 
| with a statement clarifying the sima- 
| rion, remembering to add a little spin 
designed to convey the military’s abid- 
ing respect for the president? 
Stephanopoulos: The president reiterat- E 
ed his commitment to ending discrimination 
against gays in the military solely on the basis o 
status, and to maintain morale and cohesion in the military. 
And now tlie spin? 
G.S. And the [Joint] Chiefs, while they expressed their diffi- 
eulties with the president's commitment, they also noted their 
respect for his decision-making power as commander in chief. 
Thank you. By the way, Dee Dee said the president cut 
himself shaving, but the president said he got cut playing 
with Chelsea. Which was it, George? Is it possible Chelsea 
was shaving the president? 
G.S. He was playing with Chelsea and he just got seratehed. 
"Playing with Chelsea '? 
1.5. He just said he was playing with her and he got 
scratehed. I didn't get all the details minute by minute. 
EXIT STEPHANOPOULOS. ENTER DAVID GERGEN. 
[Unmistakable sound of several hundred people having their 
egos stroked, Then, warmly:| Regarding gays in the military, 
Mr. President, one of our favorite anecdotes is where you tell 
that guy how mach time you've spent on things—you know, the 
one where the percentages add up kind of oddly? 
В.С. [Smiling.] | said, "1 just did an analysis of what I did 
the first 100 days. E spent 25 percent of my time on foreign 
poliey...40 pereent of my office time and about 55 percent 
of my total time working on the ceonomy and health 
eare...and 20 percent of the time working on other domes- 
tie policies and seeing people and doing that. [The re- 
porter] said, '*How much time have you spent on gays in 
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“I don’t wake up & 
in the morning thinking, * 
You know, I need 
to find some female 
Latino who is , 
totally unqualified 


to put in a job.” 


Bs the military?” F said, ‘Two 
and a half hours... You 
can look at the calendar. 
y Its still funny, sir. Thauk 
9 уоп. 

Vice President Al Gore: [Off- 
stage.) Ladies and gentlemen, 
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Fe сап you hear me? This is Vice 

4 President Al Gore. 

7 Mr. President, where has the vice 

2 president been these days? All we 

> ر‎ hear about is Tipper’s slimming 

NF down. 

FÎ B.C. The vice president is heading our 
effort to reinvent government. 

Beg your pardon, sir? : 

B.C. The vice president is heading a task force which will 

Hterally change the way the federal government operates and 

make it much more responsive to the citizens of this countrv. 

Gergen: [To reporters.] Can I have your attention. please? 

... I don't want to overextend this. Why don't we cut this off? 

B.C. Let me answer that question first... . Let me try to 

answer the question in this way. 

D.G. I think we've had extensive briefings here. 

B.C. Well, let me reiterate what | said... . Let me answer 

now to just reaffirm what our present posture 15... 

Mr. President, not the proclamations. 

B.C. Throughout our history, animals have played an im- 

portant part in our lives. In Colonial times— 

Sir, we're tired. And we wouldn't /ike to follow up. 

В.С. We must commit ourselves to safe and environmental. | 

















| 
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ly sensitive boating—for now and for the future. 

Mr. President, the phrase You're looking for is "Good nieht | 
and God bless the United States of America.” ` | 
B.C. I know we have to go. Let me just reaffirm two 

points... 

EXEUNT REPORTERS. 

D.G. [Calling out.] The president really enjoyed himself 

B.C. First let me comment a little on that. 

CURTAIN. 











You can't explain Infiniti in one ad. 
You can barely explain the clock. 
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When people get into an Infiniti‘ J30, the 
first thing they tend to notice is the clock. Thats 
no accident. 

Unlike other hixu ry ca rmakers that seem to 
stick clocks and, for that matter, far more impor- 
tant instruments in thecarasan afterthought, at 
Infiniti there is a logical reason for everything. Ín 
designing the interior, our engineers realized the 
clock is the one instrument everyone uses. So it 
should stand out. Elegantly. 

Хон, if they gave that much consideration 
to the clock, imagine trying to explain the entire 
car. The patented multi-link rear suspension. 
Leather hand-selected specifically for the seat 
frames and driving characteristics. The viscous 
limited-ship differential for stunning traction and 
control А Zfunction electronic key that even works 
from around corners. 

The fact is, we cant begin to do justice to the 
concert of Infiniti here. Visit your Infiniti show- 
room, and t Tey | арру to give you all Ar de- 
tailed explanation you want. Tell them you already 
know the part about the clock. 


Its everything that’s possible: 


Ov 


INFINITI. 
































hobo-hobert 


obert John Burke is craggy and weather- 
beaten. That and his deep-blue eyes get 
him compared to tne likes of Clint 
Eastwood, Aidan Quinn, Christopher 
Walken, and Sam Shepard. Not that he 
minds. “I never get compared to a 
slouch,’’ he muses. A staple of director 
Hal Hartley’s films The Unbelievable 
Truth and Simple Men, in which he 
played broodingly attractive criminals, 
Burke got his start studying drama at 
SUNY Purchase, the training ground for, among oth- 
ers, actor Wesley Snipcs and filmmakers Abel Ferra- 
ra and Hartley, a classmate. 

Next month, Burke trots out his trademark mono- 
syllables and deadpan to star in Robocop 3, replacing 
long-gonc-on-to-bctter-things Peter Weller. This 
time the lovable tin man intervenes to protect De- 
troit's homeless from corporate storm troopers and 


> 
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Deadpan man: 
Actor Robert 
Burke stars in 
Robocop 3. 


ninja warriors (‘Poor Detroit,’’ Burke says). Perhaps he was 
cast because of his gift for monosyllables, or perhaps he just 
fit the 150-pound suit, but Burke turns in a stellar perfor- 
mance. ‘‘God forbid I get bad reviews, because that means 
I'm a bad robot, you know?”’ 


Clint. On thc set of his first movie with Hartley, “‘if I’d find 
myself squinting in a scene, they'd say, “Oh, you're doing 
Clint.” ‘No,’ I'd say, ‘the sun was in my eyes.’ ”’ 

After Robocop, Burke will appear as a bad-guy Marine in 
Oliver Stone's upcoming Heaven and Earth, and he’s 














Burke’s voice has timbre, texture—maybe it’s the Irish 
brogues he grew up listening to. He’s a first-generation 
American; his family is from Galway, to which he often 
returns. He can purr into a mean Lyndon LaRouche imita- 
tion, but the rest of the time he sounds, well, a lot like 


shooting Tombstone, with Val Kilmer, one of two dueling 
biopics on the life of Wyatt Earp. Robert Burke is definitely 
on his way, though һе says (deadpan, of course) of, his 
acting, “Pm still doing it as a hobby. It’s been great. The 
hobby is working out.” —MARIA RJCAPITO 





Christian Laettner (pro basketball 
player): It, by Stephen King 
(VikinglSignet). “I love horror, and 
Stephen King, by far, has always been one 
of my favorite authors.” 





Carly Simon (singer, author). 
Tolstoy, by Henri Troyat ( Fayard). 
"I've always been fascinated 
by the Russians. Tolstoy 1s the most fascinating, 
unless it is Catherine the Great, 


Oscar de la Renta (/¿sD;on designer): 
That Mighty Sculptor, Time, by Marguerite 
‘ourcenar (Noonday ). “Since 
most books now seem to be trashing people, 









it's nice to read something 
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Pushkin, or Dostoyevsky. 





beautifully written aud soothing.” 
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Czech your doubts at the door—Ivana’s taking off in the 90s 























































ıll Ivana trump the Donald ın the 1990s? G.W. / suppose you haven't worn polyester ever since you 

GEORGE WAYNE found that her multiple ca- emigrated from Czechoslovakia? 

reers (novelist, businesswoman, mothcr) I. Well, I wear my polyester wet suit for scuba diving, but 

are going so well that she's now dispensing don't say | haven't worn polyester since I left Czechoslova- 

advice to others. kia— sure | do. 

i” G.W. You have a new book, and you've been appearing on 

George Wayne: /s 11 difficult being a single mother nurturing the Home Shopping Network. Tell me about that. 
three children? I. The book is a sequel to my first book and is called Free to 
Ivana: Not really, becausc my kids are really fabulous. They Love [Pocket Books]. I have just given my publishers my 
are not spoilt—thcy could have been, but thcy are not. They third book, which is a how-to-do book called On My Own. , 
are my best friends. Гус gotten over a million letters from women asking me for | 
G.W. You don't spoil your kids? advice. lt gave me the idea to go and answer them. [On TV] 


I. Absolutcly not. I teach them my valucs: not to 
cheat, steal, or lie, and not take drugs and 
alcohol. 

G.W. When will Ivana take a third 
husband? 

I. | don’t know. | just got a di- 
vorce, and I’ve been through 
hell. | don’t need a man now 
for starting a family. Pm 
secure, and I’m making 
my own in life. | for sure 
don’t need a man for pres- 
tige or career. 

G.W. Wliere did you meet 
your boyfriend, Riccardo 
Mazzuechelli? 

I. We met two years ago 

in London. 

G.W. Is he a better lover 
than Donald? 

I. Oh, you know, that's 
very personal. 

G.W. | heard he likes to 
cook you pasta. 

I. Riccardo is a fabulous 
chef. I’m pretty good in the 
chicken paprika and gou- 
lash and all those Euro-  . 
pean dishes which you F 
don't lose weight, I guar- 
antee you. Riccardo is ¢ 
excellent on pasta. 

G.W. Is Ivana a feminist? 

I. No. I have been more al- 
ways following the man. I 
was brought up like that, but in 

a good sense, to look to the man 
for decision-making and leadership. I am 
not a feminist, but I feel that I am equal 
definitely. 


I'm sclling my signature linc of cosmetics—and something 
called mini-lift. 

G.W. Why do you think people won’t 
“ssa admit they've had plastic surgery? 
| I. | have no idea. It is not wrong 

or right. If you have a nose 

which you've hated all your 
lifc, and you want to change 
it, great. If it doesn't matter 

to you, that's all right, too. 

G.W. Is Ivana a woman of 
the 905? 

I. I think that you should 
be the judge of that. 

I'm contemporary. J'm the 

woman who wants it all. 
G.W. When all was said and 
done Donald did finally ad- 
mt that you are a “special 
woman. 
I. Well, we are very good 
friends. 

G.W. Does Ivana wear 

fur? 

I. Not much, because it is 
being resented now. If it 
is a little chinchilla or 
a leopard or a jaguar 

which is endangered, 
that I can understand. 
But when you have the 
mink, which is grown like 
chicken or turkey, they are 
not endangered, and it 
wants to be worn, then I think 
that’s great. 
G.W. Finish this sentence: Ivana 
be... 
I. ...a happy person. 
G.W. / love you, Ivana. 
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\anilies — 
Lighties vs. Nineties 


Connecting the dots between the decades 


hey say you don’t know your decade until you've lived ging, political correctness, singing purple dinosaurs, Demo- 
with it for a while. So now that we've all settled onto crats—just to name a few pervasive themes. Yet all of these 
our perch here at the millennium's edge, let the 90s trends seem hauntingly familiar. Are they really new, or just ee 
begin! But what are the 90s? Simply put, everything scaled-down retreads from the dearly departed decade of Eee 

the 1980s weren't. High taxes, downsizing, tree-hug- — greed? Let's see. . 


























PEOBRLE 





Astrologer Joan Quigley = ZiAKun's Michael Lerner 
Dan Quayle = Tipper Gore 
Donald Trump = Ross Perot 
Ayatollah Khomeini = Sheikh Omar Abdel-Rahman 
Boy George = Marky Mark 
Tama Janowitz = Donna Tartt 
Baby Jessica [McClure] = Baby Jessica [DeBoer] 
Lee Atwater = James Carville 
Danielle Steel = John Grisham 
John McEnroe and Tatum O'Neal = Andre Agassi and Barbra Streisand 
Malcolm Forbes = Jann Wenner 
Mercedes Kellogg = Mercedes Bass 
Prince 
Bess Myerson and Andy Capasso = Amy Fisher and Joey Buttafuoco 
Siskel and Ebert = Beavis and Butt-head 
Wang Chung = Connie Chung 
Vanna White = RuPaul 
Jane Fonda = Susan Powter 
Shirley MacLaine = Marianne Williamson 
Ron Reagan = Prince Edward 
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PLAC ES 
Howard Beach = Crown Heights 


Hillery 


Clinton 









The East Village = Williamsburg 





—— 
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West Hollywood = Silverlake > — — 
ру Space shuttle © Biosphere 2 


Athens, Georgia = Seattle 


/enice, Calılornıa = Miam! Beach 
St. Barts = Bali 


THINGS 





Postmodernism = Multiculturalism 
Investment bankers = Supermodels 
1950s revival = 1970s revival 
The Brat Pack = The Velvet Mafia 
Donkey Kong = Computer sex 
Cocaine = Rollerblades 
Faxes = Taxes 
Agent shoes = Tevas 





Chain-smoking = Nicotine patches 
Suspenders = AIDS ribbons 





New Age crystals = Cubic zirconia 
Filofax = Wizard 
Celibacy = Safe-sex nymphomania 
Nell’s = MercBar 
Androgyny = Drag 
Slam-dancing = Lap dancing 
Temple of Dendur = Bryant Park 
Margaritas = Snapple 
Blackened redfish = Risotto 
Oat bran = StairMaster 
Arugula = Pansies 
Hands Across America = United We Stand America 
U.S.A. for Africa = U.S. troops in Somalia 
MTV = QVC 
Cats = Angels in America 
Dynasty = Beverly Hills, 90210 
Ishtar = Last Action Hero 
Miami Vice = South Beach 
The old Details = Out magazine 
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tichard Simmons = Barney 
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Frozen-yogurt shops = Coffee bars 
Vietnam epics = Movies by ethnic 
recent film-school grads 





Leona Helmsley = Shannen Doherty 


THEY RE BACK 


David Gergen ¢ George 
Steinbrenner e Duran Duran e 
Boy George e Ma Maison * 
Gold e Oliver North e 
Sylvester Stallone e Poetry е 





Xanax = Prozac . 
эе Arianna Stassinopoulos 





Huffington +. Rupert Murdoch e 


тар Limbaueh Clint Eastwood e Pot 
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Morton Downey Jr. = 
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Madema Eupresses Hersell to Kera 
1 ses Hersell foc Hetmut Newton 


EROTOMANIA 
The Haunting 

el de Коғам 
by Marte Breaner 
SEK ORADLEF 
BOWS ODT 

by Peter ) Boyer 
THE STRAACE PATTERNS 
IH HALSTON S LW E 
ің Steves Cunat; 
THE USS AND IU 
SPREE 

by Wark Мәсйламз 
EXIT HON PETERS 


Jessica in Love 


LARGE FELLS IT LIME IT ems 
tu wu 
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DEATH IN TUNIS 
Hom Aratati Man Was Betrayed, by І 0. Мем 
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Nancy and 
Ronald Reagan 


June 1985 
Photograph by Harry Benson 
“The Way They Are,” 

by William F. Buckley Jr. 
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agasin is the French 
word for a store, and ‘“‘magazine’’ is an English 
term for an arsenal. In each case it's important—not 
to say vital—that there be something for everyone 
and enough to go around. Ironically, Vanity Fair's 
very insistence on both these qualities has caused 
some consternation over the last decade. At first, 
the question, even from readers who suspected they 
were onto something new and wonderful. was. 
What is it supposed to be? Or, What are they trying 
to do? It took some time, even after the 1984 arrival 
of a powerfully talented young editor named Tina 
Brown, before people stopped asking whom V.F. 
was for and decided it was for them. 

And anyway, how could one define a magazine 
that put Claus von Bulow, dressed in leather, in 
its pages? That might contain Dominick Dunne’s 
wrenching account of the trial of his daughter's kill- 
er or Gail Sheehy’s investigations of Gary Hart. 
Bob Colacello’s sensitive portrait of his old Factory 
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eolleague Fred Hughes or Harry Benson's elose-up photo- 
graph of President Reagan kissing his First Lady? 

Month after month, V.F. hits the newsstands with a riot 
of eolor, revolution, and excess—still impervious to any 
kind of definition. Its title has its root both in Bunyan's 
pilgrimage and in Thackeray's romp: life ean be a moral- 
ity tale or a comedy of manners, but it takes a deal of wit 
and a deal of eare to devise either one. Roseanne and Tom 
Arnold mud-wrestling, courtesy of Annie Leibovitz. 
(How'd she do that?) A lipsticked J. Edgar Hoover from 
the pen of Robert Risko. (Morality tale or comedy of 
manners?) Madonna moving from inearnation to inearna- 
tion through the lenses of Bert Stern, Herb Ritts, Helmut 
Newton, and Steven Meisel. 

Relaunching this famous old name 10 years ago, on the 
eve of the ominous-sounding 1984 but in the midst of a 
carnival of hedonism where nothing was fair, involved 
some regard for a great tradition. The first Vanity Fair, 
alter all, spanned the ominous years 1914 and 1936. be- 
tween World War I and the Great Depression, yet it was 
the showease for P. G. Wodehouse and Dorothy Parker, 
Aldous Huxley and Anita Loos, Max Beerbohm and Ger- 
trude Stein. In his founding editorial, the great Frank 
Crowninshield swore to amalgamate the roles of "'opti- 
mist’ and ‘satirist. ` 

The goal of eombining optimism with satire is not a 
facile one, but it must appear easy and entertaining. The 
magazine has been both a store and an arsenal when it 
eomes to viewing the great delinquents and heroie truants 
and general drama-mongers of our age, often through the 
powerful optie of Dominiek Dunne, who managed to bag 
Imelda Marcos and Robert Mapplethorpe, Baron Thyssen 
and Patricia Bowman. Alex Shoumatoff delved into the 
murders of Dian Fossey and Chico Mendes; T. D. Allman 
ranged across the world, visiting four countries in three 
days with the elusive Yasser Arafat, supping full with 
horrors in Panama and Haiti, Tiananmen Square and Bos- 
nia. The underside got covered, all right, from the pangs 
of the AIDS ertsis—Michael Shnayerson’s early and sober 
reckoning of the plague’s impaet on the art world—to the 
lower intestines of the [ran-contra seandal and Myra Mae- 
Pherson’s extraordinary venture inside the mind of serial 
killer Ted Bundy. 

It takes a tough erowd to nail the inside story, shoot the 
telling image, and then put them together on a schedule 
tighter than that of any other monthly magazine. Marie 
Brenner, who'd already plumbed the depths of B.C.C.I. 
as well as the strange phenomenon of erotomania, had a 
news-breaking account of Ross Perot’s eanıpaign shenanı- 
gans Just as Perot re-entered the race for the White House. 
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Weeks after the inauguration of Bill Clinton, Annie Lei 
bovitz presented an 18-page portfolio of the new presi 
dent's inner eirele. With every daily and weekly in th 
country chasing the story of Woody Allen's victimizatio 
at the hands of a neurotic Mia Farrow, Maureen Ort 
stood her ground and gave V.F. readers the other side d 
the story months before the judge gave Mia custody. Ro 
Rosenbaum visited Dr. Death, Jack Kevorkian, back whe 
Kevorkian began his series of mercy killings. And Lesl 
Bennetts’ shoeking exposé of sexual abuse in the Cathol 
Church appeared more than a year before the newspapé¢ 
headlines about the Vatican’s own investigation. | 


ariety is lazily called the spice of lif 
Wrong. It is the whole point of life. See t 
man on the station platform or in the depa 
ture lounge, reading the National Enquire 
Care to make a guess about the scope of h 
interests? Poor you, if you ean't. See tl 
woman reading the National Journal. N 
too hard to place her. Now observe the po 
ished citizen who holds a shimmering co 
of Vanity Fair and doesn't look up. T 
cover might be Michel Comte's jumpi 
Tina Turner or Firooz Zahedi’s portrait 
Liz Taylor with eondom. But ts she deep 
a diverting essay by Robert Hughes, e 
plaining his native Australia, or enthralled by Frank D 
ford's search for the man behind Nike? Maybe (and here hif? 
tiny frown would be explicable) she is reading Christoph 
Hitchens on the violenee of men in paeks or William St 
ron’s arresting account of his own crepuscular crack-up. 
she gazing, perehance, at a Leibovitz portrait? If so, is it 
Whoopi Goldberg in a tub of milk or Väclav Havel in 
triumph of democraey? Are her eyes riveted on Helm 
Newton’s terrifying image of the dying Salvador Dali o 
witty Tim Sheaffer sketch of Swifty Lazar? 

Perhaps she’s in the Sudan, with Roger Rosenbla 
Then again, maybe it’s Hollywood, every wrinkle at 
nuance of ‘е industry, from Peter J. Boyer’s accou 
of the Sony buyout and Edward Klein’s follow-up on t 
fallout to Annie Leibovitz’s photographs of De 
Moore—whether eneeinte or otherwise—from Zoé Hell 
getting intimidated by Sean Connery to Kevin Sessu 
getting both Barbra Streisand and (in thts issue) Julia Ro 
erts to break long silenees. 

High Life, Low Life, Sex Life, Street Life—this ts t 
bill of Fair. When Gail Sheehy finished dissecting t 
candidates in the 1988 eleetion, she moved on (via Mi 
hail Gorbaehev, Margaret Thatcher, and Saddam H 





Demi Moore 


August 1991 
Photograph by Annie Leibovitz 
"Demi's Big Moment," 
by Nancy Collins 
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sein) to a groundbreaking. look at the mysteries. of 
menopause, male and female. Joan Julict Buck assessed 
Annette’s effect on Warren, as well as the effect of the 
full moon on a radiant Gita Mehta, photographed by 
Snowdon. Marjoric Williams took a tough stand on tender 
subjeets: a Teflon secretary of state and a grandmotherly 
First Lady. Luisita Lopez Torregrosa and Jonathan Becker 
chased down the feuding members of Brazil's First Fam- 
ily while Andrew and Leslie Cockburn searched for Co- 
lombian drug lord Pablo Escobar. Ann Louise Bardach 
stayed hot on **“The Trail of a Hustler," and Herb Ritts 
took his camera all over the constellation of stardom. 

The eulture was high, low, and everywhere in between. 
John Richardson kept his eye on the great legends and 
controversies of the art world. Martin Filler went to the 
dogs with William Wegman and to the heights with l. M. 
Pei. Mark Stevens went to museums—providing all the 
viewing pleasure without any of the backache—and Amy 
Fine Collins helped dress a handful of New York’s social 
A Team in grunge. Lynn Hirschberg talked to Courtney 
Love about sex, drugs, and motherhood. Lynn Barber 
asked Michael Caine What It Was All About. 

For a while, it was all about money. Before, During, 
and After the Gold Rush, Vanity Fair was on hand to map 
the ironies of tyecoonery. Bryan Burrough still mounts 
guard at the gate, In case any more barbarians try to get 
funny. Michael Milken, Adnan Khashoggi, Frank Lo- 
renzo, Gianni Agnelli, Donald Trump, Robert Maxwell. 
Ivan Boesky—they were part of the weird brittleness of 
the decade, and Vanity Fair was there to define them and 
immortalize them, just as it was first into the room when 
Picasso’s sketchbooks were opened. 

As you sleep, and romance one another, and go about 
your day, a constant vigilance is being maintained on your 
behalf. Who killed little Lisa Steinberg. and why did 
young Libby Zion die in New York Hospital? Where did 
the plague of AIDS begin? Was John Demjanjuk really Ivan 
the Terrible? (A year later, Israel's Supreme Court finally 
agreed with Fredric Dannen’s answer to that question.) Has 
Princess Diana dealt the final blow to Britain's monarchy, 
and will Masako Owada have a similar effect on Japan's 
Chrysanthemum Throne? Can the brave new White House 
really be quaking within? Twelve times a year, for 10 years, 
Vanity Fair has striven to get these mixtures and compounds 





right. The reward is an enormous and growing circulation, 
an international good name, and a masthead that has attract- 
ed some of the best writers, artists, and photographers in the 
world. The original images on the following pages are a 
brief reminder of the range and brilliance that make it such a 
privilege to continue the tradition. 
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OYEARS . Edgar Hoové 


March 1993 
Illustration by Risko 
“Hidden Hoover,” 
by Anthony Summers 
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Pee-wee Herman 


April 1984 
Photograph by Annie Leibovitz 
“April Fools” portfolio 









Madon та 


Аргі! 1990 
Photograph by Helmut Newton 
«White Heat," 
by Kevin Sessums 
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June 1991 
graph by Helmut N 


J 4: ggie’s Big Pro! a 


by Maureen Orth 
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Daryl Hannah 


November 1989 
Photograph by Steven Meisel 
“Hannah from Heaven,” 
by Ben Brantley 
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Annie Leibovitz 
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Kelly’s Crazy Couture,’’ 
by Ben Brantley 


Patrick Kelly 
March 1988 


Photograph by 


“Patrick 
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Diane Sawyer 


September 1987 
Photograph by Annie Leibovitz 
“Can Diane Sawyer Have It AII?” 
by Michael Shnayerson 
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James Carville 7 - 
MEE UI ee E 
Photograph by Annie Leibovitz . 
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July 1984 
otograph by Annie Leibovitz 
“Making Whoopi,” 
by Janet Coleman 
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Jef Koons 
December 1990 


| Photograph by Annie Leibovitz 


| 1990 Hall of Fame 
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Sam Shepard and 
Jessica Lange 
October 1984 
Photographs by Bruce Weber 
"Earth Angel," 
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1 Robert Mapplethorpe 
i February 1989 
IE Photograph by Jonathan Becker у - y І 
obert Mapplethorpe's Proud Finale," | | ' ч 
by Dominick Dunne | | K | Tina Turne 
| N May 1993 
| Photograph by Michel 
“The Lady Has Leg 
by Maureen Orti 
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David Hockney 


December 1988 

Photograph by 

Annie Leibovitz 
1988 Hall of Fame 
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| September 1991 _ Te, 
J'hatograph by Herb Rius 
ү “Queen of Tides,’” ' 
; by Kevin Semums 
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lom Wolfe 


December 1988 
Photograph by Annie Leibovitz | 
1988 Hall of Fame 
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Salvador Dali “| 


November 1986 
hotograph by Helmut Newton 
“The Last Days of Dali,” 
by Roberi Wernick 








Mackie and Joan Collins | 


March 1988 
Photograph by Annie Leibovitz 
"Queens of the Road,” 
by Dominick Dunne 










b. d. lang 
and 
Cindy Crawford 


August 1993 
Photograph by Herb Ritts 


“К. d. lang Cuts It Close," 
by Leslie Bennetts 







Sylvester Stallone 
and | 
Brigitte Nielsen 


November 1985 | 
Photograph by Herb Ritts — —— 
"Fated to Be Mated"' — 








Claus von Bulow 


August 1985 
Photographs by Helmut Newton 
“Fatal Charm,” 
by Dominick Dunne 
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KEWWETM TTRAR, 
PRINCE OF OUTRAGE 
by Kathleen Тула 
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DAN QUAYLE'S 
MANEUVERS 
by беу бшек! 
LERI RIEFENSTANLS 
TRIUMPH OF 

THE WIL 
















The Beast Bows Out 
by Sidney Slumenthal 
NORMAN MAILER 
Weighs to on ЛЯ 
KARL LAGERFELD 
The Style meister Stirs It Up 
by Maureen Orth 

GAY TALESE, Personally 
by Artbor Lobos 









by Slephen Schiff ç 


KISSINGER'S WEB I 
by Walter Isaacson 
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PLUS. 

Gore Vidal 
Camifle Pagha 
Courtney Love 





Marin ANTOINESTTIS KATING CAKE. 





Oscark WILDE STANDING IN A CLOSET. 


CHARLES DARWIN PEELING A BANANA, 


KARL MARX SELLING LEMONADE. 


GEORGE SAND DRESSED AS A WOMAN. Е 
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Hollywoods Cinderella, | 

the belle of the box office. W 
Now shes back, | 

newly married, with | 

[WO UPCOMING MOVIES. | 

In a Vanity Far exclusive. | 

ber first interview 52 

im two years, Juha tells %- 

KEVIN SESSUMS why * 


she left the ball and 
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ot since Audrey Hepburn went 
lightly about her business in Breakfast at Tiffany's has an 
actress spun sex so effortlessly into gold. Julia Roberts in 
Pretty Woman may not have possessed Hepburn's unerring 
urbanity, but she shares the earlier star's once-upon-a-timeless 
quality of remaining magically innocent while pricking our 
most prurient interests. By turns childlike and sophisticated. 
Roberts is the kind of woman one longs to tuck in—late, late 
at night. There is a fairy-tale quality to her bedtime appeal. 

Currently, Roberts is filming The Pelican Brief, based on 
John Grisham's best-seller. Alan Pakula, who guided Jane 
Fonda and Meryl Streep to best-actress Oscars (in, respec- 
tively, Klute and Sophie's Choice), is directing the film from 
his own screenplay. It is Roberts’s character, Darby Shaw, a 
Tulane law student, who spurs on the plot after she discovers 
who is behind the murders of two Supreme Court justices. Sam 
Shepard plays her friendly law professor, Denzel Washington 
the D.C. newspaper reporter who cracks the story open. 

“There is a nonthreatening appeal to Julia. She’s boldly 
vulnerable," claims filmmaker Joe Roth, former chairman of 
Twentieth Century Fox, from the offices of his production 
company, Caravan Pictures, headquartered on the Disney 
lot. Roberts plans to shoot her follow-up film. / Love Trou- 
ble, Caravan's third feature, right after she finishes The Peli- 
can Brief. “Its unbelievable that someone so physically 
beautiful could also have this ‘everyperson’ quality about 
her, but that's exactly why she's a movie star. It's the same 
quality that Costner has.” 

A romantic comedy about two Chicago newspaper report- 
ers, / Love Trouble was written by Nancy Meyers and 
Charles Shyer (Baby Boom, Father of the Bride) and is to be 
directed by the latter. Nick Nolte will co-star. **This is a very 
Spencer Tracy-Katharine Hepburn kind of film, very Pat 
and Mike-ish,"" Roth explains, then deadpans, `‘Julia Rob- 
erts in a romantic comedy? I think it might work.” 

Roberts is obviously getting her career back in gear after 
a rapid-fire succession of films (Mystic Pizza, Steel Magno- 
lias, Pretty Woman, Flatliners, Dying Young, Sleeping with 
the Enemy, and Hook) made her America’s most popular— 
and bankable—actress. She got so hot so fast that she 
was satirized in Robert Altman’s hip parody of the film 
business, The Player, as the one star whose presence in a 
movie guaranteed a studio green light. In the film and in 
real executive suites all over Hollywood, she was the one 
the moguls wanted for everything. Her name hummed 
through the hills like a mantra. But even though her cameo 
at the end of The Player proved she still had the energy to 
laugh at her predicament, Roberts was exhausted. For the 
last two years, she has just bided her time, and Holly- 
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"Look, | 

I dont have 
anylbing against W 
anybody, BE 
no matter what В 
anybody bas 
ever said, done 
or WIEN... 
But lets 


call a truce” 
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UPSWING 


Juli Roberts was 
superstar at 22. 
She was in the running 
for an Oscar 
for Steel Magnolias 
the same week (hat 
. Pretty Woman exploded 
at the box office. 
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“We both were just giddy and wanted to get | 
together and get married... We love each other 





wood's been happy to wait. She's still that sought-after. 

She was. after all. in her early 20s when stardom hit—a 
relatively recent emigrant from Smyrna, Georgia, the daugh- 
ter of parents who ran a drama workshop. Fresh out of high 
school, she moved to New York City to join her older sib- 
lings, Lisa and actor Eric Roberts. Her first Job was selling 
pizza; later she sold sneakers in an Athlete's Foot store, but 
she quickly started getting work as an actress. Suddenly, she 
was living in transit from film to film. 

"She needed this time off. Deserved it," director Joel 
Schumacher insists when he calls me from the set of his next 
film, The Client, based on yet another Grisham novel. Schu- 
macher is the only director to have worked with Roberts on 
two of her films—Flatliners and Dying Young. “*If she had 
kept up her professional pace, then people would have ac- 
cused her of being a workaholic. You can’t win. I mean, 
though she's sophisticated in many, many ways now, she's 
still so very young, and needed some time to herself so she 
could grow up a bit. People always think of Julia as being 
beautiful or sexy or talented, but what they miss is how 
extremely bright she is. Taking this time off was the smartest 
thing she could do. Sometimes we all need to stop and smell 
the... whatever. It was quite a roller-coaster ride for her to 
go—almost instantly —from this talented young actress who 
was doing her work to the Biggest Box-Office Star in the 
World. God bless her. She needed to get her soul into per- 
spective. She has.’ 

Indeed. Roberts walked away from her much-discussed 
romances with more style and spirit than anyone gave her 
credit for. But it was all Elizabeth Taylor-made for tabloid 
headlines and kicked off the bad-press penance she has had 
to pay for her success. Loads of stories started making the 
rounds, and the papers seemed to be printing just about any- 
thing. Angry—and feeling betrayed—she turned silent to- 
ward reporters. The public began to wonder if something 
might be wrong. 

Nothing could have been farther from the truth. Julia Rob- 
erts is simply that earthy kind of southern gal—so often mis- 
represented as a misfit—who can outclass the stuck-up 
sorority sisters while she’s off at the fraternity, having a 
grand ol’ time with the brothers. The only time bullshit could 
possibly be found in her life would be if it were on the 
bottom of her frequently bare feet. 

And now Roberts is back with a vengeance. She’s even 
shocked the world by marrying the coolest country singer 
alive, Mr. Lyle Lovett. After the public scrutiny of her past 
love affairs, there was poetic justice in her ability to pull off 
a wedding in the middle of Indiana without the press. In fact, 
| had spent time with her only 36 hours before the wedding 
took place and, proving what a wonderful actress she really 
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is, she did not blink when I brought up the possibility th 
she was dating Lovett. 

“So. You must be a pretty good poker player,” I teas 
her when she called me from the set of T/te Pelican Brief | 
week after her marriage. 

"No." she said, laughing, ''I'm not a cardplayer.' 

"Did you already know about the wedding and have 
planned when we spoke the other day? I mean, it was only | 
day and a half before it happened. "' 

"No. Well, I knew certain things, but the core of it w 
spur-of-the-moment. '' 

"Are you going to go on a honeymoon at some poin] 
He's touring; you're filming. When will you work one in? j 

"Oh, life is a honeymoon, Kevin.” 

**Put that on a bumper sticker and stick it on the back 
the pickup truck you and Lyle are bound to buy together.” 

"That's right," she agreed, still laughing. ''Life Is] 
Honeymoon!" | 

“бо how long have you two really known each other?’’} 

“Oh, we had only taken flight over the last little while | 
think that certainly fate and timing played a large part in th] 
whole thing. He's just wonderful. He's just a wonderful pe 
son. I couldn't be luckier or happier.’ 

"Did any of your family make it to Indiana for the wedding? 

“Yeah. My momand my sisters. They*re very happy for me A 

‘‘Let me ask you something. Did the fact that I came йоу 
to talk to you—you know, yet another son-of-a-bitch prey ` 
person—and asked you about Lyle Lovett have anything 
do with your decision to just go ahead and get married? 
it like, Shit! Here we go again. I don’t want to put up w 
this. Let's just get married and get all this over with.” 

‘Yeah. In a way.” 

“You mean, Vanity Fair and I can take credit for yo 
marriage?” | 

“Its funny. We both were Just giddy and wanted to f 
together and get married. Certainly, as an afterthought, y@ 
go, Let’s do it now! We love each other. We want to spe 
our lives together. This way things are calm and quiet and 
can do it the way we want to do it without any influenc 
from anybody else. The only downside to it was that I have 
handful of really good friends and I didn't have time to : 
range for them to come. That, I'll always be sorry about. B 
you can only do so much when you have limited time. B 
heck! We’ll just keep gettin’ married’? 

For the record, here’s what led up to our initial convers 
tion about Lyle Lovett, those 36 hours before the wedding 
had arranged to meet Roberts in a suite at the Jefferson Ho 
in Washington, D.C., on her day off from filming The Ре} 
can Brief, and though it was early in the morning and sj 
had no makeup on and her (Continued on page 26 
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Her two years 
off-camera 

have served only 
to make her 


more sought-after. 
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Almost no American Mw i - 
writers, poets, or photographer a | 
have visited Sarajevo, кы 
even after 19 months of the E 
most brutal war Europe has known w; 
since 1945. ANNIE LEIBOVITZ is an 
exception. In July, she spent 

two weeks there during one of the worst 
periods of bombardment and want 

the city has endured. Her aim was to make 
a series of portraits of Sarajevo’s heroes. 
This is her report, with notes by 

DAVID RIEFF, who has spent much of. 
the past year in Bosnia 
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THE CITY: Sarajevo has become a 
synonym for suffering. But only a few 
| years ago, its name conjured up something 
totally different, a beautiful small city at 
| i-a the meeting of the Christian and Ottoman 
| ы worlds, full of cafés and set among hills 
| 3 studded with scenic lookout points that 
ER е took visitors’ breath away, Now the 
z Je: MA, +7 i | cafés are shut, the mosques, Catholic and 
Orthodox churches, and synagogues have 
| been pierced by shellfire and pitted by 
سیه‎ ` Snipers’ bullets, and those lookouts have 
| | "us been turned into the mortar and tank 
» 2 | | — positions from which the besiegers rake 
4 К: - the city. It is easy to forget how wonderful 
> life in Sarajevo was until so very recently. 
| But there are still rare days when the 
guns fall silent for some unaccountable 
' reason, when it again becomes possible 10° es 
see Sarajevo not as it is but as it was. . ges 
when the minarets seem to gleam н 
in a frame of steep hills and light dances 
off the Miljacka River as it flows 
through the old town. 
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| THE BOXER AND THE FILMMAKER: For most of each week, the box: 
serves as a fighter on the front line. But when he goes off duty, he makes ` W 
his way to a gymnasium in a police barracks where he hones his craft. | 
Here he is being videotaped by ADEMIR KENOVIC. A well-known filmmaker 8 
in the former Yugoslavia, Kenović chose to remain in Sarajevo when the 14 
siege began, even after his home was seized and transformed into 1 
a Bosnian-Serb gun position. Since then, he has been documenting the «i 

j realities of the suffering on videotape. **1 feel it's not only a moral obliga 
© but a privilege for me as a filmmaker to live here,’’ he says. 
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THE CONSCIENCE: Throughout the siege, ZDRAVKO GREBO 
has been Sarajevo's gadfly and its conscience. As local head of 
the Soros Foundation, Grebo dispenses humanitarian aid and 
does what he can to keep cultural and intellectual life alive. 
Asyhead of Radio ZID, one of the last truly independent media 

| anywhere in the former Yugoslavia, he dispenses did of another 
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"ri WRITER: In his fiction about the siege of Sarajevo, 
hai AD IBRISIMOVIC writes horrifying, compelling accounts of torture, 
My , and human endurance. His writing is as fine as any work 
Nh any war in the past 50 years. Ibrisimovid lives and sets his 
к іп the Dobrinja, once Sarajevo's yuppie neighborhood, now 
i ant line, When he is not fighting on the front line, he writes. 
— NR... 





THE QUARTET: In an art gallery 

in Sarajevo, this quartet performs 

| regularly, braving the shells on the long 

walk to their makeshift concert hall. 

They are almost always punctual and 
rehearse each day at nine A.M. 
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[HE 
GRAVEDIGGER: 


Makeshift cemeteries 
are everywhere in 
Sarajevo. One of the 
biggest, called 

"the Soccer Field," 
Is on the site of the spor 
complex built for the 
1984 Winter Olympics 
Ten months ago. 

the field was almost 
empty; now ıt is 
almost full. At umes. 
the gravediggers work 
from early morning 
to early evening, 
often under fire. 

АНМО HODZIC, an 
elementary-school 
watchman before the 
war began. used to 
look out for the living 
Now he buries the 
dead. His 21-year-old 
daughter i5 buried 

in the soccer field, 

as are his brother's 
two sons 





"a E ERN SS | 
whose deputy editor is GORDANA KNEZI 
fusal to toe any party line has cost it dei - 
d fuel to keep its presses running in the 
bowels of its ruined offices, 50 yards from the front line. The presse‘ 
 operate for only 15 minutes a day, usually beginning at four A.M. 

The paper, no more than six pages long, is half obituaries. | 


THE NEWSPAPER: Oslobodj 
| independent daily newspaper. 
(with cigarette). Its defiant re 
It is regularly denied paper an 
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THE SCHOOLTEACHER: This schoolteacher has 3 ү 
been forced to move his classroom three times. His real X 
classroom was destroyed by a shell; the second space, will 
a disused storeroom on the ground floor of the apartment il 
block in which he lived, was also demolished, though ha 
fortunately after classes had ended for the day. Er 

T 


rom the front line, the 
to him except to hold his , 
ht flights’ climb, but 
de of the building. 





One hundred and fifty meters ( 
teacher had few solutions open 
classes in his own living room, eig 
on the safe—that is sniperproof—si 


















THE SURGEON: Sarajevo's Koševo Hospital, once one of the 
most modern and well equipped in Yugoslavia, is constantly under 
shell and sniper fire. Like all the doctors who remain at Kosevo, 
SANJA BESAROVIÓ works for 48 hours straight, takes a day off, 

then returns to duty. She has probably saved more lives in the past 
19 months than most doctors save during à carcer. 
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HE OUTLAW: At the war's beginning, Sarajevo's 
val underworld saved the city from falling to the Serb- 
introlled Yugoslav National Army and its local allies. 
ve city’s outlaws were almost the only Sarajevans who 
xl both guns and the will to use them. CELO, a handsome, 
ano-playing ex-con (he served eight years for rape). 
as perhaps the best-known of these figures. Today, he 
mmands the Ninth Brigade of the Bosnian army and 


sits the front lines in his convertible sports car. 
y 
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THE SOLDIER: caco is a 29-year-old former bandleader 

who now commands the Bosnian army's {Oth Mountain Brigade. 
To many Sarajevans he ts a hero, but he terrifies others. Last spring, 
Caco began sending his soldiers into town to drag civilians from 

the street up to his lorward line to help dig trenches. The 10th 
Mountain Brigade's motto has become Dig for Victory." 


MISS SARAJEVO: When a reporter asked tNELA МООС, Miss 
Besieged Sarajevo 1993, about her plans lor the luture, she replied, 
| don't think about that. I don't know if Il be alive." 


THE VISITOR: The writer SUSAN SONTAG visited Sarajevo lor 

the first time in April. She was determined to return, but equally 

determined to contribute something to the life ol the city. m : - 
Her idea was to direct Beckett's Waiting for Godot tor THE LOVERS: VELIBOR TOPIC, an actor in Waiting fi | 
an avant-garde theater company. Rehearsals, which began ın Godot, with his girlfriend, SELMA KAPO. The real her | 
late July, took place in candlelight. the siege of Sarajevo are not the fighters, let alone th 








‘Hhuictans Qnany of whom have their families safely stashed the city: the easy tolerance, the connnitmen enuinc 
road), but the people who against all odds attempt to maintain civility, and the cosmopolttamsm excepto | | 
Values that visitors to Sarajevo always associated. with where these values are everywhere under fti 
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VICTIMS 

OR KILLERS? 
Erik and 

Lyle Menendez... 
with their 
respective lawy& 
Leslie Abramson 
left, and | 
Jill Lansing. 
“The two 
defendants had ; 
sort of glamour 
at the time of 
their arrests,`` 
writes Dominick 
Dunne, opposite. 
“Their rich-boy 
swaggers, 
struts, and smir! 
have been erase 
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ve Menendez Murder Trial 
he Menendez Murder triat 
As the prosecution rests, DOMINICK DUNNE reports on 

one of the year’s ugliest and most discussed trials. 

Lyle and Erik Menendez stand accused of the cold-blooded 
murder of their parents—a crime Dunne investigated for 
Vanity Fair in 1990—and though the brothers have 
confessed, they are fighting hack with a shocking charge: 
that their Hollywood-executive father sexually abused them 


Photograph by WAYNE MASER ETE 


STYLED BY JANE ROSS 
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Abramson announced that she intended to discredit (4 


hree years ago, shortly after Lyle and Erik 
Menendez were arrested in Los Angeles for 
the murder of their parents, | wrote about 
the case in Vanity Fair. | had followed the 
story from the day of the murders, and 1 
had not really been shocked to read seven 
months later that the sons had been arrest- 
ed. Despite a lot of talk that it had been a 
Mafia hit, people who know about such 
things had told me that the Mob would nev- 
er have done such a messy job. One shot to 
the back ol Hollywood executive Jose Me- 
nendez’s head would have been sufficient. 
And then out the door. No hit man would 
have been so fastidious as to stop and pick 
up the shell casings. And the Mafia would 
never have killed the wife. Jose Menendez 
had 6 wounds, inllicted by a 12-gauge shotgun, and Kitty 
Menendez had 10. The tronically named family room, where 
the massacre took place as the couple sat watching televi- 








sion and eating bowls of vanilla ice cream and strawber- 
ries, was covered with blood, guts, body pieces. and what 
ГАСУ Са matter ` 

The thought that it might have been the sons first occurred 
to me when I saw television coverage of the memorial ser- 
vice for Jose and Kitty Menendez at the Directors Guild on 
Sunset Boulevard in Hollywood. That location was the idea 
of the famed publicist Warren Cowan, who had been hired 
by Live Entertainment, Jose Menendez's company, to dispel 
whispers that he had had Mafia connections and to make him 
look like an accepted member of the film community. There 
was а second memorial service a few days later in Princeton, 
New Jersey, where the family had once lived. Lyle and Erik 
spoke very movingly. Lyle read a letter his father had once 
written him, filled with love and pride in his son. H was 
when they were walking outside after the first service, re- 
ceiving condolences, that the thought came to me. / wonder, 
I said to myself. 

In my article | suggested that at their trial sexual molesta- 
tion might be tntroduced by the defense as a way of returning 
the Menendez brothers to their mansion, their private tennis 
court, their private swimming pool, their fancy cars, and 
their fancy chess sets. A friend of the boys’, with whom Lyle 
had played chess until two o'clock in the morning the night 
belore his arrest, told me at dinner a short time later, “15 
only the tip of the iceberg." Another friend who was present 
said, ‘The tapes will show that Jose molested Lyle at a very 
young age." l thought that was ridiculous, and wondered 
whether or not I should even mention it, but I did. Friends of the 
boys’ and people close to the family called the notion absurd. 

Also in that article was the only print interview ever given 
by Judalon Smyth, whom Diane Sawyer interviewed tor tele- 
viston on PrimeTime Live. Smyth said that at the time of the 
murders she was the mistress of Dr. L. Jerome Oziel, the 
Beverly Hills psychologist to whom Erik Menendez later 
confessed. According to Smyth, at the behest of Dr. Oziel— 
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a behest he denies—she listened to the confession outside tg 
door of the therapist's inner office. Later, after breaking H 
with the doctor, who she claimed had played mind gani 
with her and dispensed drugs to her, which he was not 4 
censed to do, Smyth went to the Beverly Hills police and J 
everything she knew. She provided the police with all t 
information they needed to arrest the brothers. She knew 0 
the shotguns had been purchased in San Diego. She kno 
about the false ID that had been used to buy the guns. S] 
knew that Oziel had made tapes of his recollections of Erik 
and Lyle's confessions on October 31 and November 
1989, as well as a tape of a session with them on Decemb] 
ll. In this odd case, one of the greatest oddities is th) 
Judalon Smyth, who was responsible for getting the Бо 

arrested, is scheduled to be a witness for the defense. Al | 
Dr. Oziel, who at first attempted to conccal thc incriminatiti 
tapes, is the main witness for the prosecution. | 

After my article appeared in the October 1990 issue, DW 
Oziel hired a public-relations firm and, with his wite by hf 
side, held a press conference in the Beverly Hilton Hotel 
which he denied all of Smyth’s allegations and announcdy 
that he was suing me and this magazine. | 

In July of this year, the Supreme Court of the State ¢ 
California ruled that the tapes of Oziel's accounts of tlf 
boys’ confessions that they had killed their parents would t 
admissible as evidence, although the tape of Oziel's sessic 
with the brothers would remain inadmissible. Once that rui 
ing was finally made, the boys could no longer plead innd 
cence. They had confessed and given details, and notes Q 
their confessions were on tape. A little more than a wee 
before the start of the trial on July 20, the defense. conced 
ing that the boys had killed their parents, said It woul 
prove that they had killed in self-defense, because thel 
were in fear for their lives after years of psychologica! 
physical, and sexual abuse. 

The prosecution ts seeking to prove that the brothers kille 
out of hatred and greed lor the $14 million estate which the 
stood to inherit. Pamela Bozanich, the chief prosecutor, saic 
This is not a prosecution trial. This is a defense trial. TI 
defense has conceded all the prosecution charges. They ha x 
to prove that the boys were In imminent danger from Шей 
parents. And they have to prove the sexual molestation. | 
The state is seeking the death penalty. 


n Judge Stanley M. Weisberg's courtroom in the Va 
Nuys Superior Court of the State of California Tor thi 
County of Los Angeles, it is as if we are participating if 
a long mini-series, in which Leslie Abramson, the de 
fense attorney for Erik, the younger of the two confesses 
| Killers, is defining for all future actresses how the role ¢ 
the tough lady defense attorney should be played. He 
scene-stealing performance, which at times infuriate 
Judge Weisberg, as it infurtates the prosecution, has al 
eyes focused on her every moment. And that’s exactl 
where she wants all eyes to be. There is never an instan 
when she is not performing. And she knows how to play té 


in any area known to m 


the Court TV camera as well as Barbra Stet 
sand Knows how to play to a movie camera. 

© Considering the occupation of Jose Menen 
dez and the town where the crimes took place, 
it ıs hard not to think of this case and this trial 
"in terms ol show business. 1t is the talk of the 
town, because its the best show in town. Peo- 
ple begin lining up at four in the moming to be 
sure they get in—the way they do For Academy 
Awards night. Only 10 members of the media 
have permanent seats in the courtroom, and 1 
ғат one ol them. E wouldn't miss this show tor a 
"million bucks. But, in the parlance of the indus- 
"try, as people out here call the film business, the big guns 
hwho have dinner at Mortons on Monday nights, dinner at 
ISpago on Friday nights, dinner at Chasen's or Traders on 
Sunday nights, and dinner at Orso or Locanda Veneta all 
Ihe other nights will tell you that this is not big-screen 
material. This is TV fare. 

| The two defendants, 18 and 21 when they killed their 
parents. 22 and 25 today, had a sort of glamour at the time of 
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their arrests, just over three years ago. Now gray prison 
pallor has replaced their gotden tans. The face of Erik, the 
fonce great tennis player, who "might have been a world- 
Class player.” according to the testimony of his. former 
$60,000-a-year coach, has become skeletal. Their Armani- 
type clothes have been replaced in the courtroom by sensible 
shirts, stacks, and sweaters, brought [reshly washed. and 
fironed each morning for them to change into from the L.A. 
County Jail. uniforms they are wearing when they arrive at 
court. Their rich-boy swaggers, struts, and smirks have been 
erased. They are now scowling, gloomy, glum. They are, 
after all, fighting for their lives. They seldom speak to each 
other. Joan Newcome, a court spectator, who is among the 
group that arrives each day at four in the morning, said to 
Ime in the corridor one day about Lyle, "I have never 
flooked on a face that was so devoid of feeling. Its as if he 
were dead inside." 
f Each brother has his own defense team and his own fury. 
There is a sense of central casting about the people in the 
courtroom. Lady lawyers abound. Working with. Leslie 
Abramson on Erik’s defense is Marcia Morrissey. Jilt Lan- 
sing, who heads Lyte’s team, works with Michael Burt of 
San Francisco, The prosecutor is Pameta Bozanich, and her 
partner is Lester Kuriyama, who is Japanese- American. АН 
fare young, or reasonably so. All are good-looking. There is 
not a bum lawyer in the bunch. Although Leslie Abramson 
dominates the courtroom, each has big scenes to play, and so 
far they have all played them well. Several of the cross- 
examinations by Jilt Lansing and Michael Bart have been 
Pstunning; both are quiet, controlled 
pot Abramson. 


totally the opposite 


The Beverly Hits police who have testified for the prose- 
cutron hase all been tall; lean, handsome, with mustaches. 
Very. ditferent from. New. York cops— not one fatty on the 
force. The best friend oft Erik and the two best friends of 
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THE SHRINKING MAN 

Why did Dr. L. Jerome Ozicl tape his account of the 
Menendez brothers’ confession? His humiliating six days 
ов the stand were a trial within a trial. 


Lyle who have testified were also tall, lean, and handsome. 
Not surprisingly, even the bailiffs are blond, tanned Califor- 
nia boys and girls grown up. The computer expert whom 
Lyle hired shortly after the murders to erase the hard disk on 
the family computer, on which the boys feared there was a 
will in which they might have been disinherited. and whom 
Lyle later referred to as some "little Jewish guy.” duly took 
the stand wearing a yarmulke, and said that the whole experi- 
ence of being in the house on North Elm Drive "made mv 
spine crawl." The coroner. who is a tall Peter Lorre type. 
showed the grisliest death photographs | have ever seen at a 
murder trial. And then there ıs Dr. L. Jerome Oziel, the chief 
witness for the prosecution, the therapıst to whom Erik Me- 
nendez said, while leaning ,against a parking meter on Bed- 
ford Drive outside the doctor's office. "We did it." Well. 
we'll get to Dr. Oziel. 

It has been 13 years since | lived in Los Angeles, in Bev- 
erly Hills actually. in the. 700 block, not too many streets 
away from 722 North Elm Drive, the scene of the bloody 
parricide. Jose Menendez, the deceased father, was chief 
executive officer of Live Entertainment, a video-distribution 
company that is a partially owned subsidiary of Carolco Pic- 
tures, a movie-production company. He was highly regarded 
by both his company and parent company. He was also deep- 
ly despised by nearly everyone Who worked for him. One of 
his former colleagues told me that at the time of the mur- 
ders there was speculation at Live that any one of several 
executives there had reason to commit them. Jose Menen-: 
dez loved to humiliate people in meetings. in front of their 
co-workers. He loved to tire people. He loved to threaten 
to deprive people of their Christmas bonuses a few days 
betore Christmas. His own bonus the vear he was blown 
away by his sons would have been $850,000. on top of his 
immense salary. 

The Menendez house is almost a metaphor for the family 
that hved m it. The house i5 never not described in new spa- 
pet accounts as a $4 million mansion. And 1t was. But don 1 
be tooled by the price. К fooked tine trom the outside. In- 
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SONS AND LOVERS 
Jose Menendez with Erik and Lyle when they were children. 

The defense claims that Menendez was forcing Erik to satisfy his lust 
up to one week before the shotgun slayings. 





side, it was a disaster, not unlike the Menendez family itself, 
as fake as the dozens of family photographs of the four of 
them, smiling and happy together. It did not have the good- 
bad taste to be called vulgar, which would have been accept- 
able. It was just tacky—cheaply furnished, looking like a 
rented house. Shortly after the boys were put in jail, I went 
through it room by room, flushing toilets, turning on taps, 
pretending | was a rich guy from New York and a potential 
buyer. | was in cahoots with a Beverly Hills real-estate broker, 
who, ata signal from me, engaged the person representing the 
family in talking price while | investigated the family room. 

At the outset, 1 must admit to a prejudice. | feel not an 
ounce of sympathy for these two young killers, even though | 
acknowledge that they lived a miserable life with a pitiful 
mother and a detestable father. I happen to believe in the 
alternative solution of moving out, but that way, of course, 
you risk not getting the money, and these kids liked money. 
In the weeks directly following the brutal killings, before 
they were suspects, they spent somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $700,000 on new cars, Rolex watches, clothes— 
stuff like that. In addition, they left a deposit on a $990,000 
penthouse, which they later decided not to buy. To me, they 
are cold, calculating sociopaths, a word that the defense has 
been successful in having ruled as inadmissible for the two 
juries to hear in Oziel’s testimony. This was not murder їп 
the heat of passion; this was carefully planned. In addition, 
their father may or may not have been a child molester, 
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Inside, the house was 


depending on whether or not you go along with the defenf 
strategy that was introduced only 10 days before the start 
the trial, three years after the boys were arrested. ‘‘Thif 
after all, was a man, you will hear, who pulled Erik’s hz | 
when forcing this 11-year-old to orally copulate him; w | 
slapped him repeatedly when the child cried after his fathi 
ejaculated in his mouth for the first time; who forcibly sc 
omized him,” said Leslie Abramson in her opening stat 
ment. Business acquaintances of Jose’s with whom I spo 
tend to scoffat the stories of him sexually abusing his sons. 
was an extremely macho man, known to have hada mistress fi 
eight years and a string of disposable girlfriends. Fidelity Ë 
his marriage vows was not his strong suit. ‘‘Jose would fu i 

an umbrella,” one business acquaintance told me. | 
































n restaurants and at parties all over this town, the он 
topic that ts being discussed as much as or more than th 
Menendez trial ts what is being referred to in show-bus 
ness circles as "the Heidi Chronicles," which has 
relationship whatsoever to Wendy Wasserstein’s Риіи2 
Prize-winning play of the same name. The Heidi referr& 
to here is Heidi Fleiss, the daughter of a prominent L.A 
pediatrician, who is charged with being the newesl 
youngest, prettiest Hollywood madam to the stars. She w 
busted in June, and turned over her little black book to th} 
authorities. The book is said to contain the names, addres 
es, and telephone numbers of some very big names int 
entertainment industry, as well as some of the customer} 
"specialties." Althongh the newspapers refer to them 
"unnamed studio executives," everyone here knows wl 
they are, and everyone is insatiable for the latest detail} 
Evervone now knows, for instance, that one prominent fello 
іп the industry enjoys defecating on the $1,500-an-ho® 
girls, and wears plastic baggies on his feet so that he won 
step in lus messes. A big studio is said to be involved, and 
is predicted that heads will soon roll there. Out here, noth 
ing Shocks. Everything is accepted. When I] evinced surpri 
at the mention of a certain member of the group, who hd 
long been married, I was told matter-of-factly across a di 
ner table in Beverly Hills that his wife liked hair pie. 





n what can only be described as overkill, the defense, iF 
the old blame-the-victim strategy, has gone to (ће ргеаў 
est lengths to assassinate the character of Kitty Menerf! 
dez, a deeply unhappy woman heartbroken by hg 
husband's infidelity. Having pumped her full of lead, 
sons now participate in killing her again as they liste 
i calmly to their lawyers’ and cousins’ description of Һ 
as a desperate, demented, drunken, drugged, suicid 
woman who harassed her husband's mistress and was also |: 
dangerous driver and a lousy housekeeper. According to th[: 
defense, there were always dog feces on the floor, and ferrd! 
feces, dropped by the family’s pet ferret under the bed if! 
Mom and Dad's room, where Lyle was sent to lie when hj! 
was bad. There was also a rabbit—Lyle’s rabbit—but thf? 
parents didn't like the rabbit and wanted Lyle to get rid of it? 





me morning he lound it dead im the garbage can. Enher 
Mom or Dad, or both, had bashed its head in because Lyle 
yadn't gotten rid of it, as they had ordered hun to. 

| We have been told in court that Lyle at 14 was still wetting 
us bed, and that his parents would put the soaking, sinelly 
heets on the breakfast table. We have been told that Kitty 
hreatened to poison her family, that she told her sons she 
gated them, that she could have had a career in broadcasting 
| she hadn't had them. The defense claims that she knew all 
slong that her husband was molesting Erik. ** You will hear 
-vidence that she never tended to her son while he was 
‚hrowing up in the bathroom next door to her bedroom after a 
jexual episode with his father... You will also hear evi- 
lence that up to the age of 15 EriK's mother would pertodi- 
ally make her son submit to her physical inspections of his 
'enitals, which she called “checking you out." `` On and on. 
We have also heard that in a fit of rage with Lyle a week 
iefore the killings she reached over and pulled off the 21- 
‘ear-old’s hairpiece. Leslie Abramson would have us believe 
hat until that moment Erik never knew that his brother and 
rotector wore a toupee. 

I have always thought that the toupee hadn't been made 
hat I couldn't detect. But the masterpiece of wigmaking that 
s affixed to the top of Lyle Menendez’s youthful head fooled 
ne completely back in 1990, when | first saw him, at some 
f the early hearings shortly after the arrests. Because he is 
‚© young, it never occurred to anyone, not even the police. 
hat he wore one. A Beverly Hills detective with whom | 
nave kept in touch told me several years ago that it had been 
liscovered in the Los Angeles County Jail when a fellow 
»risoner slapped Lyle on the head in the shower and his hair 
‘lew off. Toupees are not allowed in prison, because prison- 
rs have been known to hide their stash of drugs under them. 
уеп Michael Milken had to dispense with his during his 
veriod of incarceration. Once Lyle’s was detected, he was 
}llowed to wear it only for court appearances. Before one 
uch appearance, other prisoners hid it from him, and he had 
Jo go into the courtroom without it. It was said at the time 
hat he had shaved his head. 

Family secrets are clearly going to play a big part in the 
lefense strategy. According to Abramson, the exposure of 
Ihe wig freed Erik to tell his brother what their father had 
сеп doing to him. This, in turn, led Lyle to come to his 
brother's aid by confronting their father and telling him to 
stop molesting Erik. Jose Menendez allegedly replied, **He 
$$ my son, and I will do what I want with him." 

During the lunch break a few days later. I was all alone in 

She corridor outside the courtroom, going over my notes. A 
'oung man came up and introduced himself as Craig Cigna- 
elli. Of course ! knew who he was. He had been Erik Me- 

hendez's best friend. Three years ago, | had tried to 

Interview him, without success. His family had sent him out 

If town to avoid the publicity. Now I asked the young man, 
vho was due to testify as a prosecution witness the next day, 
9 sit down and talk. He accepted, but said he would not 

| nswer any questions about the case. He told me that he and 


saster, not unlike the Menendez Family itsell. | 


his lather were not on speaking terms. Не хак that he was 
still at the University of Calitornia at Santa Barbara, and that 
students there had been quite kind to him when they found 
out that he was a friend of one of the notorious Menendez 
brothers and would testily at their trial We chatted lor a 
while. Then people began coming back from tunch. Later, 
during an afternoon break, | encountered him again in the 
corridor. "May l ask you one question? lt's not about the 
case." He said, "Ask it. lm not sure lIl answer.” I said, 
"Did you know that Lyle Menendez wore a rug?” Не 
smiled. **Yes,** said Erik's former best friend. 


ith the Menendez brothers, best triends came 
and went, usually following betrayals. For the 
most part, the “best friends’’ of theirs who 
appeared as witnesses for the prosecution 
seemed to be a pretty shabby bunch. Lyle’s 
friends from Princeton, Donovan Goodreau, 
whose stolen driver's license Erik used to buy 
the Mossberg 12-раџре shotguns, and Glenn 
Stevens, who was tn the car with Lyle when he was arrested. 
came off as liars. Stevens also came off as a user of his rich 
friend, in it for the money. At the time of the arrest, he was 
wearing one of Lyle’s two Rolex watches, which he later 
sold to a jeweler friend of his father’s and kept the money. 
He also admitted to pilfering from the cash register of a 
restaurant Lyle had purchased in Princeton with his brand- 
new wealth. In a devastating cross-examination by Jill Lan- 
sing, Lyle's attorney, who never lost her Grace Kellv 
elegance as she zeroed in on him for his betrayals of his 
former friend, Stevens remarked, **Friendship transcends a 
lot of things, but homicide is not one of them." lt was his 
single sympathetic line, but it didn't seem consonant with 
anything else he said. It sounded rehearsed. as if some advis- 
er had said to him, "Fit this in somewhere." 

Watching Erik and Lyle Menendez look at their former 
best friends, with their good suits and semi-promising lives, 
| wonder if they ever think, Was the rampage worth it? 





he hotel to be at these days ts the Chatean Маги. 
on Sunset Boulevard tn Hollywood. It has been done 
over but not done up, and has returned to its glory 
days in the 30s, 40s, and 50s. Garbo slept here. 
Bette Davis slept here. So did many other luminaries 
of those decades. Eleven years ago, however, Jolin 
Belushi cooled here, and everyone jumped ship. The. 
place went into decline. Now there are models and 
musicians in the elevators again, and literary gatherings, 
sponsored by Buzz, the L.A. magazine, where authors read 
from their works in the vast lobby, which looks like some- 
thing out of an Italian palazzo. l have read there, and Jeffrey 
Archer has read, and Gita Mehta, and today a few hundred 
of Sandra Bernhard's friends are coming to hear her read 
from her new book, Love, Love, and Love. She has been 
supplied with a bouncer to keep out the wrong crowd. And, 
for old times” sake, there was (Continued on page 312) 
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Mega-tenors, 
subject to 
global adoration 
as well as 
nasty tabloid sniping | 
about being — 
too fat to walk or | 
too stressed-out 
to sing. 
























^ г. ho’s the 
jreatest tenor in the land? That is o subject 


n to measured discussion omong op- | 
^ era fanatics: They lurk in claques in balco- 








nies, hissing and hurling metaphorical toma- | 






toes at the opposite comp's man when he 
chokes on a high B just as the chorus hos set 






























him up for one of those glorious moments ' 















а ing, ond Luciano Pavarotti 

‚ Domingo probably hove more 
any other tenors living or deod, d 

- йе TV, videos, and events like the 


ty hyped “tenors of the century” 


oration as well as nasty tabloid 
about being too fat to walk or too sies 
out to sing. They are also perennial dé 
the primo fenore spot, although tk ey Вон 
deny it, saying fhat the world’s 
big enough for bothitef them. Povgaotinse 
sentially a lyric te 









sweet, very distinctive ЇЙ 
go's voice is more her 
heldentenor roles+like Ё 
Or Siegmund in.Die Wal 
part of on the gola op 
York's Metropolitan Opero—a celebration: 
of the 25th onniver of both tenors-. де 
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mazing. 
Amazing," Valentino gasps. Though 
the Italian couturier has palatial resi- 
dences in Rome, Capri, Gstaad, and 
New York, done by such masters of op- 
ulence as Renzo Mongiardino, François 
Catroux, and Peter Marino, he is at a 
loss for words when confronted with the 
overwhelming di- 
mensions and out-of- 
this-world décor of 
Sao Schlumberger’s 
new apartment in 
Paris, designed by 
the young London 
decorator Gabhan 
O'Keeffe. Valentino 
is standing at the far 
end of the 65-foot- 
long grand salon, 
under a gold-leaf 
ceiling, caressing 
the curtains: shim- 
mering billows of vi- 
olet-and -terra-cotta- 
striped taffeta held 
back by 3-foot-high 
Murano-glass tassels 
to reveal an under- 
layer of gauzy fabric 
warp-printed with 
pheasant-feather im- 
agery—325 yards of silk in all, hand- 
woven in England. The room-length 
carpet, hand-tufted in Bangkok, also has 
a gold pheasant motif, and the yellow 
gessoed walls are hung with enormous 
paintings by Mark Rothko, Robert 
Rauschenberg, Alexander Liberman, 
Robert Wilson, Andy Warhol, Guy de 
Rougemont, and Troy Brauntuch. Be- 
side Valentino is a fish-shaped sculp- 
ture by Francois Lalanne big enough 
to serve as a bar, and at the opposite 
end of the room a baby grand piano 
looks tiny next to a Consagra sculpture 
and a pair of Provengal griffins. The 
center of the room is defined by four 
towering torchéres by the postmodern 
furniture-maker André Dubreuil, around 
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which are suites of Louis XVI chairs 
upholstered in Venetian brocades. 
"What's amazing is the mixture of 
materials and periods," says Valen- 
tino’s business partner, Giancarlo Giam- 
metti, another of the small group of 
friends Schlumberger has invited in for 
cocktails one night during the couture 
shows this past summer. Giammetti is in 
the purple-and-orange Pharaonic-style 
dining room, which features a long am- 
boyna table that seats 40. ''Who would 
have ever thought to cut out copper and 
put it on top of blue velvet?” he adds, 
pointing at the upper half of the dining- 
room walls. “Its a work of art.” 
Meanwhile, in the pink-green-and- 
yellow Sicilian-inspired bedroom, Bar- 
bara de Kwiatkowski, the aircraft tycoon’s 





GRAND ENTRANCE 


A Warhol portrait of a cat 
hangs over the concrete staircase and 
marble floor of the foyer. 
Silver-leafed columns, a Murano-glass lamp, 
and passementerie-edged curtains 
set the whimsical tone of the apartment. 


wife, whose Manhattan, Greenwich, Palm 
Beach, Nassau, and Kentucky houses 
have been done by Sister Parish, is 
swooning over the cupola-topped bed. 
*"The whole place reminds me of a La- 
croix dress,” she gushes. Isabel Gold- 
smith, the billionaire’s daughter, who 
runs Mexico’s most exotic and exclusive 
resort, is intrigued by the velvet-draped 
passage between the bedroom and the 
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n 
dining room. ''How convenient," 5 Юн 
marvels. ‘“If you think a particularly 
tractive guest is wasted over the hogy 
d'oeuvres, you can just whisk him inus 
the bedroom between courses.”” с 

Back in the salon, Giulio Durini dior! 
Monza, the portraitist, has discovere@®" 
that the 17th-century Baroque consolé = 
came from his uncle’s palazzo in Ve 
ice. ` This apartment is definitely 201 
century Italian Baroque,” he declares 
“Its the essence of Baroque—the co 
ors, the movement of the lines. It's ju 
magical.” 

And Henryk de Kwiatkowski decide 
to make a speech: **Nothing in the pa 
that we have come to see as great woul: 
have been left to us if someone lik 
you, madame, didn't have the imagina 
tion and the couragi 
to do something lik 
this. Bravo!”” 

“Amazing, gasp: 
Valentino one mord 
time. | 
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ince Sad 
Schlumber- 
ger movec 
in a year anc 
a half ago 
her apart! 
ment in the Seventl 
Arrondissement has ; 
become almost agg.” 
much of a Рагїзїаг . 
monument as the Eif 
fel Tower, which just 
happens to rise up 
directly behind he 
mauve-and-turquoise 
Andalusian-type gar- 
den. It's also almost 
as controversial as the Eiffel Tower was 
when it was built at the end of the last 
century, though the debate about Schlum- 
berger's folie is limited to a much small- 
er group. Visitors have compared it to 
everything from the sets for the opera 
Boris Godunov to the Place de la Con- 
corde, and called it everything from 
““vulgar”” to “‘pioneering.’’ One bewil- 
dered guest aptly expressed the con- 
fused reactions it provokes. “It's sim- 
ply hideous,” she said. "But totally 
fabulous. 

“I love it. Absolutely,” says Fran- 
çois Catroux. “Because she didn't 
copy anyone. It’s not following any 
trend. It’s so personal. It’s like no- 
body else’s apartment anywhere. It’s 
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ARDEN 
‘DELIGHTS 
Мега pold-lit 
Tel Tower, 
a silvery gazebo 
ms to loat on the 
iuve-and-seafoam 
rpet of tiles, 
lich, according to 
corator Gahhan 
Keeffe, were fired 
England to be 
rast-proof and 
letto-proof.”’ 
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т Ike Gaudi. - 
ди аи Its her fantasy, 


falma Had Shes [ИЛЕ 
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Р1ХХЕК КОК°З 
Eighteen-foot dopi 
with swirly Mural 
glass handles open int 
the dining roon 
with its copper-leafe 
columns and urns an 
Schlumberger's collectio 
of antique silvet 
Opposite, the library * 
'a mélange € 
Turkish-style sofa: 
an Isfahan carpe! 
French bronze: 
a Russian chandelier 
half-Chinese, hall 
tartan curtains, and 
painting by th 
contemporary Englis. 
artist Alan Davie 
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very theatrical, which is the only way 
to Пап е that space. ПІ you bring son 
young people who are not social, they 
would be very excited about tliis apart 
ment. The social people hate it. They 
think its ghastly. But they are bour 
geois. Its completely new. They доп”! 
understand that. Its in the same class 
as the Hotel Lambert —one ol the 
great houses of Paris." 

Baroness Maric-Hélene de Rothschild, 
the owner of the Versailles-like Hotel 
Lambert, on the lle St. Louis, wouldn't 
go quite that far. **It's certainly extraor- 
dinary and extravagant. I’ve never seen 
anything like it, You know, each of us 
has our own style.’’ 

“It's like no taste one knows. It has 
nothing to do with taste.” opines Lou- 
lou de la Falaise, one of Yves Saint 
Laurent's design associates. "Its like 
Gaudí. It's her fantasy. She's living in 
an opera. 

Another Parisian, André Dunstetter. 
says, ‘It’s like something Marie-Laure 
de Noailles would have done.”* And in- 
deed, as Paris’s leading art-world host- 
ess for the past 20 years, Sáo Schlum- 
berger has occupied a position similar to 
that of the Vicomtesse de Noailles. the 
great friend of Picasso. Cocteau. and 
Gertrude Stein. She moved to Paris with 
her late husband, Pierre Schlumberger, 
the former president of the Schlumber- 
ger oil-field-services company, in the 
mid-1970s, and quickly made their hó- 
tel particulier on the Rue Férou near the 

Luxembourg Garden into a social mec- 
ca for visiting artists, including Lee 
Krasner, Cy Twombly, Andy Warhol, 
Gran Carlo Menotti, Salvador Dali, and 
Norman Mailer. Her first big bash at her 
new place, a moonlit garden party for 
117, was for Ross Bleckner, after his 
double opening at the Ghislaine Hus- 
senot and Samia Samoua galleries last 
May. She has also given dinners. cock- 
tail parties, and lunches for Sylvester 
Stallone, Susan Sontag, Yves Saint Lau- 
rent, Karl Lagerfeld, Christian Lacroix. 
Gianni Versace, Joan Collins, Sonny and 
Gita Mehta, Betsy Bloomingdale, Patty 
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HER CUPOLA TEA 
Sao Schiumberger’s Portuguese bed 
is draped in pleated Fortuny suk and crowned 
wilh a velvet cupola. The Mediterranean 
mood was inspired by Capodimonte busts 
the 12 months (upper left) trom 
the jewelry designer Fulco di Verduras 
Family home in Sicily 
The Portuguese chair 1S wittily upholstered 
In Multicolored pussementeric 
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and Gustavo Cisneros, the Duke and 
Duchess of Bedford, Prince Mubarak al- 
Sabah, the former Iranian empress Farah 
Diba, the British ambassador Sir Chris- 
topher Mallaby, and the International 


Council of New York’s Museum of 


Modern Art, of which she is a member. 
Gianni Agnelli, who came for drinks 
with his nephew Ruy Brandolini and his 
wife, Georgina, was so impressed that, 
according to his good friend Mario 


d'Urso, “he is like the paid publicist of 


Gabhan O'Keeffe. The only thing he 
talks about is Sáo Schlumberger's fabu- 
lous apartment. Marella can't take it 
anymore.’ 

Yet, Schlumberger says, entertaining 
wasn't her priority in laying out the 
apartment, even though it has three 
huge reception rooms and only one bed- 
room, plus a small guest apartment on 
the second floor. **Not at all. I like big 
spaces. | feel very claustrophobic. So in 
a small room, | can’t breathe." 

Nor, she says, did she set out to pro- 
voke a controversy. **I don't understand 
it, to tell you the truth. | don't see 
what's so controversial about it. People 
have always mixed up old furniture with 
contemporary paintings, no?" She adds, 
"|t never occurred to me that people 
would have this kind of reaction. | was 
really surprised. | don’t see it that way. 
I see that | am surrounded with colors 
and objects that give me pleasure. It’s 
an extremely comfortable house to live 
in. No stairways for me. And I like the 
idea of being able to use the garden as a 
second dining room.” 


ao Schlumberger has always 

been a bit of a misfit, a mav- 

erick, a woman who is not 

easy to read. ''I see myself as 

an international person,” she 

says, sitting on a Turkish- 

style sofa in her mint-green-and-gold 

library, which also contains Chinese, 

Russian, and Scottish touches. On the 

floor, a superb antique Isfahan rug is 

thrown over tartan wall-to-wall carpet- 

ing. Somehow it works, and the overall 

effect is unexpectedly cozy. Yes, it is 

over the top, but in a fun, bohemian 

way. Schlumberger’s at-home outfit, a 

red-and-gold Mogul tunic and pants that 

she found on one of her many trips to 
India, goes with the décor. 

"All right, so I was born in Portugal, ` 

she says. "But I am only half Portu- 

guese, my (Continued on page 282) 
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OVER THE TOP | 


Schlumberger in Lacroix 

in the grand salon, 

with its gold-leaf ceiling 

and four torcheres by Dubreuil. 
**[ was really concerned. 

with giving each piece in her 
extraordinary collec ion 

space to breathe, 

says Gabhan O'Keeffe. 

**[n a grand way, 


in a generous way." 
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Does life begin at 50? In the 17 years since her 
eroundbreaking best-seller, Passages, GAIL SHEEHY has discovered a 
new generation of women redefining the concept of midlife. 
From Attorney General Janet Reno to Gloria Steinem to Barbra Streisand, 


the Woman of the 90s is in her 50s—enjoying power, glory, and life 


friend onee confided that at 50 she felt like one of 
those park statues that turn green, weather- 
streaked, and erumbly, the kind that no one, not 
even the people on the benches right in front of 
It, notices anymore. Not long ago, women lived 
in fear that at 50 they would be finished. I was 
one of them, once. 

| wasn't ready to be 50 until I was 52. It was 
not a passage that 1 looked forward to, and for 
the first six months | did indeed look older, 
paler, plumper, more wrinkled than ever. By 
the time I was 52, having incorporated a posi- 
tive sense of my older self, I found I actually 
looked younger than two years before. | was 


more produetive and felt eertain that the best stages of life 
were yet to be. 

For the past three years I have been exploring the passage 
to the 50s and beyond. | vividly remember one of the first 
conversations | had on the subject. One of the most powerful 
women in Hollywood, a beautiful producer, had turned up at 
asummer dinner party on Long Island. She had already run a 


studio and seen several of her movies nominated for Acade- } 


my Awards, and she looked like a woman with nothing in 
life to fear. After dessert, we fell into quiet conversation. 
| asked her if she was at all worried about turning 50. 
‘Terrified, she said eandidly. 1 was startled. **By the 
time | got to It, 40 was a snap because it was no longer 40," 
she went on. "But 45 is a totally different story. It means 


Photographs by DAFYDD JONES 
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ag lady, who spent her early years 


ow re on your way to 50." Career was not ant issue. She 
vas contident that she could always think up good films. But 
t45 she had ‘freaked out’ and was furious at Herscll. 
she had intended to be one of those women who just glide 
hrough, accepting aging as a natural process. She would go 
in controlling her life, just as she 
Iways had, right? But there she 
vas, a conventionally raised mid- 
vestern girl, who could scarcely 
emember once being married and 
vho had never come to a decision 
bout having children. Suddenly, 
mbivalence wasn't cute anymore. 





ihe was scared—about losing her 
3oks belore someone discovered 
omething inside her worth cher- 
shing. 

“At 50 you have to say, “What 
m |] missing?" " she said, winc- 
ло. By that time you can't blame 

on circumstance or other people. 
Vhatever is incomplete. it's vou 
tho has left it out.” 

Her words stayed with me. I be- 
an to wonder if the search for 
ne's missing pieces is something 
lat concerns only fortunate 50- 
ear-olds accustomed to consider- 
ble control over life. Or do all 
somen have the same yearnings? 
o distance myself from the Norma 
lesmonds of Hollywood and the 
vanas of New York, I made a re- 
zarch trip to Oregon and came to 
now a dozen feisty women in their 
Os for whom vanity and status 
vere the least of concerns. | will 
‚ever forget the, story of Justine 
leavilon, the daughter of a clean- 


ы: i 
"em 


ving in other people's back rooms. 
Picture Justine at 19: face dent- 
dJ by a battering husband, body 
agged out from four births. A 
igh-school dropout, she spent 
ights standing the swing shift, 
andlıng e 


(7 
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gs in a cold sulfur- 
nelling factory, speechless against the din. of. machinery. 
he had no models beyond other uneducated women with 
ad teeth and beaten-up wombs, women who were old at 25. 
ut she telt things, powerful things. She knew she had cre- 
‘tivity inside her. (Almost all the women I ve interviewed 
call a wilder, creative spirit from their pre-adolescence.) 
At 26, Justine discovered that she had uterine cancer and 
quired a hysterectomy. Two years later, her third husband 
ft her with no job, no car, five children, and a ninth-grade 
ducation. She was crushed. But this close encounter with 
2ath, coming so early, made it starkly clear to her that she 
ceded to make every day count. 






In June, at the end of her research, Gand Shechy 

many areas ol the country and all walks of lite imn a celebration ol * 
Some of Ihe participants were, from left. Barbara Reynolds, writer and. futui 

minister; Lynn Nesbit, literary agent, singer Judy Collins, businesswoman Ginny ford 
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Mrs. Clintons vague, vulnerable relerences 
to a “politics ol meaning” over the last year 
are a sign that she is actively engaged 

in the transtormative work ot this passage. 


Justine spent the next 12 yemas squnrelng away money 
[гош clrd support, school loins, food stamps, fellow slip 
іп dumpsters to put herself through Шей 
Why didn’t the 


stant struggle wear her down, as ait does so mauy working 


and `` parbapiup ` 


school, college, and vraduate school 


om 


'alhered a group of women Irom 
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Linda Ellerbee, TV producer und former anchor, and Gan Shech 
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class women? *'] had a dream and 1 loved to learn," she 
said, adding that it also depends on how much of your life 
you spend drunk or stoned. (A study of women suffering 
from alcoholism found their life expectancy was diminished 
by an average of 15 years.) 

At 34, she was a grandmother. By 40, she had earned a 
Ph.D. in psychology. By 44, she had sent her last child off to 
college and started her own psychotherapy practice in Eu- 
gene. You can do а lot when you're not spending your 
energy being a wife!” she quipped. Bat. for all her accor 
plishments, Justine still had not found her voice. For 


years, her own desires had remained unsatistied. Like most 
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members of the Silent Generation, she had forfeited her own 
identity to conform to the traditional role of caregiver, and 
was left feeling empty in her 40s. 

"Not me!" Justine had vowed. ''I'm not going to have 
empty-nest syndrome—l' ve already launched a new life." 
But she found herself thinking about how female animals, 
like trout, drop their eggs, grow flabby, and die. Remember- 
ing her mid-40s, she grimaced. ‘‘l felt a lot like a flabby 
trout.” 

You might assume that from here on Justine would be a 
prisoner of the personality and perspective of her First Adult- 
hood, the period roughly between the ages of 25 and 45. 
"People never change," goes the shibboleth. But the old 
notion that our personalities develop in an orderly. linear 
way and are pretty well fixed by adolescence is plainly 
wrong. 

At 48, Justine knew what she had to do. The secret lay 
in shedding outgrown roles. She had already dropped the 
wife role and shaken off the mantle of matriarch. Stull, she 
wasn't free to find her own voice. Why? She had filled her 
"office house" with other therapists, to whom she was on 
call as **mother,"' the one who fixed everything. She had 
exchanged her kids for a ""family'" of colleagues. Many 
traditional women have adapted similarly to life after 50, 
never really seeking autonomy or developing an identity 
beyond the derivative one of grandmother. They simply 
take over the baby-sitting and potty training of a new gen- 
eration while daughter or daughter-in-law goes off to cor- 
porate battle. 

Justine was more daring. She knew she had to let go of 
the caregiver-matriarch identity if she was to return to that 
girl whose creativity was suppressed. “‘If you've clung to 
the creative spirit somewhere in the soul," she believes, 
"*you can still regain it, even after a long period of ser- 
vitude.'' 

Escaping to the rugged Oregon coast, Justine built a house 
with a view of her own where she could write and explore 
her inner life. There are no bedrooms for children; that is 
key. The woman I found there, at 50, with huge fig-colored 
eyes and a froth of gray hair, looked prettier and far more 
energetic than the tired, stooped workhorse she had been at 
19. Whom did she feel she had to please now? 

"Nobody!" she exclaimed. *'lt's so wonderful. I have no 
lover. My kids write me notes saying, ‘You're my hero.” "' 
She is fiercely committed to making an impact by writing. 

Since those early interviews, for a book in progress, I have 
conducted a questionnaire survey and made case studies of 
well over 100 women in their 50s, often interviewing them 
several imes over the three-year course of research. When І 
went back to talk to my producer friend, for example, | 
found a woman no longer afraid. She had incorporated the 
intimacy m> sing in her life. It sounded like a romantic mov- 
ie: girl sees | ‚cross a crowded room and discovers he’s in 


the movies, too. lastantly they fall in love, elope, and marry. 
To top it off, si her maternal needs by playing part- 
time stepmom to a LO and takes a bow for yet anoth- 
er hit movie. But per than this scenario might 
imply. 


Having reached a stage of self acceptance where she no 
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longer needed to please or pretend, the producer could dro 
the "false self?” of young-adulthood. She had found a pee 
who would accept her as she was. Now she could face gel 
ting older in alliance with her more authentic self. At 4% 
feeling nourished for the first time in her life, she is nc 
dreading menopause. ‘I would have if I was alone,” sł 
admits. "But now | wake up every morning to a man wh 
thinks Pm the most beautiful thing in the world, wh 
wouldn't know it if | gained 10 pounds. The only reason he’ 
divorce me is if | had my face done.” 

Both the movie producer and Justine had lost contac 
with their fathers at a very early age. By their mid-40s 
they had each given up the fantasy of being rescued by 
male father figure. ‘If I had continued to be married, Ü”: 
said Justine. “I'd be bitter by now, just Ке ту тоњ 
was. At least for me, that role of wife limited how far 
could go in developing as a person.” Similarly, the prof ™ 
ducer said that **at 45 I stopped looking for my father. | wa | 
no longer looking for someone (0 геѕсие те." Во моте 
had moved on to a different passage and engaged its maj" 
task of finding and fleshing out the pieces of themselves theft" 
had left behind. Mef 

The leitmotif in the stories l ve heard is surprise in disco 2! 
ering that entering the middle years today does not have tym" 
mean descent. On the contrary, this is a passage to thy"! 
heights of well-being in most women’s lives. sient 

Call it the Flaming Fifties. Women at this stage in life fin)? 
themselves blazing with energy and accomplishment as ne 0 
er before in history. The passage to the 50s has been гайїса{ т 
ly altered since the early 1970s, when I began the research o" 
Passages. | barely touched on life beyond 50 in that book: 
being only in my mid-30s at the time, I couldn't imaginf t 
myself at that age. Most people | interviewed then thought d] Y: 
50 as ‘over the hill,” and the narrowing of their lives rept 
flected that attitude. But contemporary women now movin}! 
into the Flaming Fifties are redefining the passage, adding | 
new phase that expands and enriches their Second Adulif) in 
hood. This is a major social change. i i 

To test out this thesis beyond the anecdotal еуідепс 111 
from individual stories, | circulated an extensive life-histof' lh 
ry questionnaire at 11] large public conferences on womp. ^ 
en’s health issues where | was a speaker. Of the 68 Mone; 
women who responded (average age, 50), the majority hal! 
followed a traditional path through First Adulthood, markt 
rying on average at age 22 and having a first child at 25] Ao 
Half had divorced, usually around the age of 33. While thf Mrs 
survey did not draw from a strict random sample (the ref ie 
spondents all had a strong interest in women's health isto! 
sues) and the numbers are admittedly small, the затр ll 
includes women from almost every state in the country anf} by 
from the lower-middle as well as the upper-middle income) ; 
brackets. —V 

Ninety percent of these women say that 50 feels like “‘“af Til, 
optimistic, can-do stage of life.” The majority agree that thP 
struggles that once sapped so much of their emotional energ][" 11 
have subsided by now. The results strongly suggest that thu; 
dominant influence on a woman's well-being is not incom), 
level or marital status; the most decisive factor is age. Olde" 
is happier. Ш 

























ІШ he Woman ol the 90s will be in lier 50s—or so n 
ej became apparent as | was pursuing my research. Ем 
Т ery time | pick up à newspaper, another flamer’ is 
4 conlidently assuming command: U.S. ambassador 
1 Madeleine Albright (56), shaping world poticy at the 
she United Nations; Janet Reno (55), balancing the 
vhi scales ol justice as America's lirst lemale attorney 
whi general; Cabinet secretary Donna Shalala (52), help- 


jing to lead the health-care reformation; Ruth Bader Ginsburg 

(60). once the backseat wile encouraging her husband to go 
xpo law school. now joining Sandra Day O'Connor on the 
jy Supreme Court. Just this year, Senators Dianne Feinstein 
by (60) and Barbara Boxer (52) led a pack of 50-ish Iresh- 
e women into that bastion of aging male back scratchers: the 
ihe U.S. Congress. In the fall of 1994, some 35 women, most in 
i their SOs, expect to enter gubernatorial races. Women around 50 
m ow lead Canada (Kim Campbell. 46), Turkey (Tansu Citter, 
i7) and Norway (Gro Brundtland, 54) and are health and 
imp Inance chiefs in various European countries. This trend will 
spnly widen as the aging of America and European societies 
id iccelerates. 

The Flaming Fifties woman ts transforming the whole con- 
«weept of middle life—from decline to rule. It may be a revival of 
ve Vomen’'s ancient roles as priestesses and healers, a shift neces- 
o hoary to revive sick patriarchies and address a health and envi- 

'onmental crisis in the waning days of the 20th century. Or it 
may Just be an old habit. The 50s woman belongs to a genera- 
al tOn that has pushed every step of the way. She broke out of 50s 
diglponformity into 60s revolution, 70s feminism, and 80s ambi- 
“шоп. With everything she'd learned, she roared into the 1990s, 
waving already detonated the expectations others had for her— 
monfind the ones she had for herself. 
юн Women in or soon to enter the Flaming Fifties actually 
„gj traddle two generations. The point 
vovingvOmen of the Vietnam Generation, 
Kine ed by Hillary Clinton (45), are al- 
lij eady in the passageway to the Flam- 

ng Fifties (and not all are happy 
ТТ bout it). Mrs. Clinton herself said that 
poff alt the insulting campaign press criti- 
yon isms, “the only one that really hurt, 
1 pnd One of the few that was really true, 
"T that I’m middle-aged... .1 EM 
j mp elieve it when | saw that i in print.” 
juxi Although they may not realize it 
riety Ct» Mrs. Clinton and other women in 
райе Vietnam Generation (the forward 
ath is alf of the baby-boomers) stand to gain momentum from the 
amp parks their older sisters have already thrown off. Consider 
i a us: by the year 2000, of att adult American women, 42 
umpercent witt be over 50. The U.S. Bureau of the Census 
redicts that this powerhouse age group will number nearly 
icd 2 million by then. and it will only continue to swell: the 
шіңззезі- -growing age population is women between 40 and 60. 
| low witt American society reconcile its youth fetish with the 
ші alues of its soon-to-be-50 baby-boomers? Having indulged 
| premselves in the longest adolescence in history, will the 
, 0 ward guard ol the Vietnam Generation, in their terror and 
isgust about aging, push the envelope of **middle age?” to 60? 


The boomer point women are preceded across the great 


divide by women soctatized i the 1950s, members ot the so 
silent. nov 
Cahtormia state treasurer Kathleen Brown, 48, is already a 
tireball, 


called Silent Generation, They are anything but 
gathermy steam and an impressive war chest as the 
lavored gubernatorial candidate in the most populous state in 
the nation. It is fitting that this daughter of a famous political 
dynasty now assumes it is her turn to contend for the place ol 
power once held by her family's men (lormer governors Pat 
Brown, her lather, and Jerry Brown, her brother). At the far 
end ol the Silent Generation are Governor Ann Richards (60) 


Discussion at the June gathering focused on many subjectis 
from each woman's feelings about turning 50 to forgiveness. Pictured 
here, from left: Jungian analyst Elizabeth Stevenson, 
Mary Ann Goff, student, and Judith Jamison, artistic director of the 
Alvin Ailey American Dance Theater. 





"Something E 0 - own — 
says Joni Mitchell. “You can teel it 
created by a chemical change in your body 


as you go over that hump.” 


of Texas and Governor Barbara Roberts (56) of Oregon. 
Like Kathleen Brown, both married and had babies early. 
Their chitdren were out of the house while these women 
were still young, enabling them to be single-minded about 
climbing the ladder in a tough, male-dominated career struc- 
ture. By age 50 they were prepared lor high positions. 

In every field of endeavor, women in their Flaming Fifties 
are exerting influence. Many who have led very public lives 
are remaking themselves tor a Second Adulthood right be- 
lore our eyes. In her early 50s. 
looked frozen im time. 


Gloria Steinem (now 59) 
Still pencil-slim and letey, in her 
signature minis, with her long 60s (Continued on page 302) 
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ALEX IN WONDERLAND 
Alexander Liberman in Florida 
with Melinda, his new wife. 
Inset, Liberman on the day in 
1943 he moved into the 

office of Dr. Mehemed Fehmy 
Agha to become the art 
director of Vogue. 
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For more than half a century, 

the look of Condé Nast magazines, 
including Vanity Fair, has been in the 
hands of Alexander Liberman. 

In an excerpt from their biography of 
the legendary editorial director. 
DODIE KAZANJIAN and 

CALVIN TOMKINS describe 
Liberman’s early yegf$ in New York. 
- - L working aloneside Condé Nast 
himself and the redoubtable 
Frank Crowninshield 
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hen Alexander Liberman ar- 
rived in New York as a war 
refugee in 1941, he was penni- 
less but not without resources. 
His parents had preceded him, 
and his father, a businessman 
with interests in the Canadian 
timber industry, offered to give 
Alex $200 a month so that he 
could follow his chosen path of be- 
coming an artist. But Alex was not 
alone. He was deeply in love with 
Tatiana du Plessix, a war widow 
who, like Alex himself, had been 
born in Russia, and whom he would soon marry. Alex had 
overcome great obstacles to bring Tatiana and her 10-year- 
old daughter, the future writer Francine du Plessix Gray, out 
of Europe with him, and he was determined to provide for | 
them in America. Putting his ambitions as an artist to one 
side for the time being, he set about looking for a job. 
The obvious profession for a former managing editor of 
Vu, the photographic newsmagazine for which he had worked 
for four years in Paris, 
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Three covers of Vu designed by Liberman 
in Paris in 1933 and 1934. 
Opposite, Liberman in 1948 with his wife, Tatiana 
(who died in 1991), and stepdaughter, 
the writer Francine du Plessıx Gray, 
photographed by his longtime friend and 
colleague Irving Penn. 













was magazine journal- 
ism. A friend from Par- 
is had provided him 
with a letter of intro- 
duction to Alexey Bro- 
dovitch, the art director 
of Harper’s Bazaar. 
Alex went to see Bro- 
dovitch the first week 
he was in New York 
and was enormously 
impressed by him. A 
fellow Russian who had 
been a cavalry officer 
in the White Army, 
Brodovitch had be- 
come the recognized 
leader of a design revo- 
lution that was affecting 
the look of magazines, 
books, advertisements, 
and commercial pho- 
tography in this coun- 
try; he was also a teach- 
er whose students 
would spread that rev- 
olution in many other 
areas of graphic de- 


sign. Brodovitch told Alex to design a sample page for wom- 
en’s shoes; one of the perennial problems for fashion 
magazines. then and now, is to present shoes in attractive new 
ways. Alex came up with a design that he described, years 
later, as ‘‘perfectly awful,’ in which the shoes traced the 
outline of a face. Brodovitch rejected it, and that was that. 
By then, however, Alex had discovered that his former 
boss at Vu, Lucien Vogel, was in town. Vogel, who had 
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STYLE-MAKERS 

Conde Nast with Helen Lawrenson in New York, ма | 

Opposite, the May 15, 1941, cover of Vogue, designed by Liber | 
Inseis, from far left: Frank Crowninshield, about 1940; Dr. Agha 
and Edna Chase іп the Vogue offices, 1937; Iva Patcévitch on 

Long Ialand in the 40s; Mrs. Auturo Lopez Willshaw, Iva Patcévitch, 
d Tatiana and Alex Liberman at a party in Paris in the 40s; 

é Nast staffers celebrate Crowninshield’g30 years with the 
company at the Knickerbocker Club, (Liberman 


is standing, sixth и 1 





























Crowninshield tol 


escaped from occupied France only two months earlier, was 
now a consultant to Condé Nast. He invited Alex and Tatiana 
to his apartment on Sutton Place South, and there ,Alex re- 
newed his acquaintance with Iva Sergei Voidato-Patcévitch, 
yet another dazzling Russian émigré, whom he had known 
earlier as the business manager of Condé Nast's Paris opera- 
tions. Patcévitch was now Condé Nast's main financial ad- 
viser, the number-two man in the organization and Nast's 
chosen successor; he would become president of the compa- 
ny when Nast died, a year later. He readily agreed with 
Vogel that Alex should come to work for Condé Nast. Patcé- 
vitch said he would speak to Nast about it. 

A few days later, Alex went into the Vogue offices to meet 
Mehemed Fehmy Agha, the Condé Nast art director. Dr. 
Agha, as he liked to be called, was known around the Vogue 
offices as the Terrible Turk. He had a cynical, sarcastic wit 
that intimidated nearly everyone, but he was greatly respect- 
ed throughout the magazine world for the way he had mod- 
ernized the look of Nast's magazines. Born in Russia of 
Turkish parents, Agha had learned the principles of Bauhaus 
design firsthand in Germany, where his early graphic layouts 
for the German edition of Vogue had caught Condé Nast's 
eye. The portly, monocled Dr. Agha received Alex Liber- 
man with barely veiled disdain and told him to report for 
work in the art department the following Monday. When 
Alex appeared that morning, he was given the job of design- 
ing a two-page spread of drawings by the Vogue fashion 
illustrator Jean Pages. He spent most of the week on this 
rather mundane assignment. On Friday, he was called into 
Agha’s office. The Terrible Turk pointed to a number of 
what he called ‘‘holes’’ in Alex’s layout and said, “I'm 
Sorry, you're not right for Vogue." 

Alex picked up his paycheck and went back to the Wind- 
sor Hotel, where he and Tatiana had taken rooms. He felt 
crushed and desperate; maybe he wouldn't be able to find a 
job after all. The telephone rang. It was Mary Campbell, 
Condé Nast's personal secretary, telling him that he had an 
appointment with Mr. Nast, whom he had not met, on the 
following Monday morning. 

Nast's office was much bigger than Agha's. ** You had to 
walk the length of this huge room," Alex remembered, ‘‘and 
there was Condé, at a banker's desk, wearing his little pince- 
nez. It became clear very quickly that Nast did not know that 
Agha had already hired and fired me. We talked about vari- 
cus things—Vu, and French publishing, and Vogel—and | 
showed him a certificate I had brought along, for a prize I 
had won at the Universal Exposition in Paris in 1937. It was 
for a photomontage display on how magazines are created, 
and it had won a gold medal. There was this certificate 
with my name on it, although to tell the truth I don't really 
remember doing the montage. The minute Nast saw it, he 
said, ‘Well, a man like you must be on Vogue.’ And he 
pressed a buzzer, called Mary Campbell, and said, “Please 
send in Dr. Agha.” Agha came in while I was sitting there. 
Nast said, ‘Dr. Agha, this is Mr. Liberman. I would like 
him to be in the Vogue art department.” And Agha said, 
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d Nast, "There's a genius in 



















‘Yes, Mr. Nast.’ Agha never said another word about it. 
never said a word, and that's how I started on Vogue." 


ne of Condé Nast’s more levelheaded mis 

tresses, the writer Helen Lawrenson, d 

scribed him as looking in his 60s like a sedat: 

impeccably mannered banker. '*He was abol 

five foot nine," Lawrenson wrote, "bald wit fi 

a fringe of thinning gray hair at back an 

sides, small eyes behind rimless pince-ne 

glasses. a thin-lipped mouth turned down š 

the corners." At the famous parties that h 

| threw several times a month in his Park Ave 

nue penthouse, where writers, artists, and celebrities rubbe 
elbows with the ultra-rich and the socially elite, his shynes 
was legendary. No matter how much he drank (again, acf: 
cording to Lawrenson), '*he consistently displayed the vivac 
ity of a stuffed moosehead.” In spite of his self-effacin 
qualities, Condé Nast's publishing ideas were more astut@ 


a 


and, in the end, more influential than those of his competitoff 
William Randolph Hearst, whose ego never slept. titor t 
Nast had started out in publishing in 1897, when he accepted wit 


his college classmate Robert J. Collier's offer of a job a 
Collier's Weeklv, a family-owned fact-and-fiction magazin 
with a circulation of 19,159. He quickly rose to advertisin 
manager, and in 10 years the magazine’s circulation zoomed t¢ 
568,073, and its annual advertising revenue—a feeble $5,60 
when he arrived—reached a million dollars. At some poıin jiu 
during this apprentice decade, it dawned on Nast that success irf The 
magazine publishing did not necessarily require huge circula fin 

tion figures. In a direct challenge to the philosophy of Cyru: 
H. K. Curtis and other mass-market publishers, Nast formulat 
ed his theory of ‘‘class’’ publications, directed at specialized r 
groups of readers. By deliberately eliminating the mass public [oi 

he reasoned, you could offer advertisers a select audiencqhiy 

whose tastes and interests were relatively well-known, thereb 


away 
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that the real money in magazine publishing lay not in pat 
subscriptions or newsstand sales but in ad revenues, this strate- 


greater margin of profit for the magazine. 

When Nast bought Vogue magazine in 1909, he acquired o; 
what seemed to him the ideal class publication. Vogue адво 
always been a magazine for the rich. Established in 1892 ind y 
with the backing of Cornelius Vanderbilt and members of a 
number of New York's other first families, it was designed} Meye; 
to be "the authentic journal of society, fashion, and (ће сегел 
monial side of life," and in its early years its appeal washar, 
directed as much at men as at women. Nast knew he could | 
convince advertisers that Vogue's readers were an elite group]; 
of stylish, well-to-do customers—the kind every purveyor of Eneli 
luxury merchandise yearned to reach—and within a year he}}) 
had proved himself right. Men! 

Throughout his publishing career, Nast picked first-rate je 
editors. Edna Woolman Chase, whom he installed as the} 
editor of Vogue in 1914, was a fine example of his percep-In 
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uveness. She had started work in the cu 
culation department at Vogue їп 1895, 1 
when she was 18. By the time she took 
m over the editor’s chair she was already a 
k formidable personage, a small, delicate 
Wt woman whose ladylike manner masked an 
» iron determination and an absolute assur- 
f ance about the kind of material that be- j с ж 
w longed (or did not belong) in the pages of | E | 
ni Vogue. Working in complete harmony f noc 
nd with Condé Nast, Chase steadily broad- 4 
i ened the magazine’s agenda without di- | 
\v luting tts elitist appeal. The top female *a 
dey editors (many of whom were society 
п Women, working for minuscule wages) 
were required to wear hats and white 
gloves in the olficc, and were never, 
ng ever seen in open-toed shoes. In her 
Fbio of Condé Nast. Caroline See- 
bohm reports that whcn a despondent 
editor tried unsuccessfully to commit 
suicide by throwing herself under a 
w subway train Mrs. Chase was deeply 
chagrincd. “Му dear.” she said j 
f when the woman returned to work. į 
f we at Vogue don't throw our- 
sclves under subway trains. If we 
must, we take sleeping pills.” 

The year bcfore Edna Chase be- 
ljcame the chief cditor of Vogue, 
yy Condé Nast had installed Frank 
wat Crowninshield as the editor of a 
new magazine called Dress & 
На Уаниу Fair, an amalgam of two moribund journals Nast had 
bought for practically nothing. Crowninshield shortened the 
ие to Vanity Fair and made the magazine over in his own 
image, as great editors do; it was soon the most sophisticated 
magazine of its ume, an effervescent and irreverent potpourri 
Jof articles and pictures, with emphasis on the latest develop- 
ments in art, theater, music, and current events. 
Photography did not become a significant part of the picto- 
wedi cial Outlook at Vogue until 1914, the year Condé Nast signed 

nal) Baron Adolphe de Meyer to an exclusive contract with Vogue 
Whand Уанау Fair. Although hand-drawn covers and fashion 
illustrations continued to appear prominently in Vogue, de 
oxibMeyer's misty, backlit portraits of socicty doyennes and well- 

N Known actresses, swathed in the latest Paris designs and poscd 

al igainst exotic backgrounds, marked the beginning of à new 
ifera. It became a badge of status to have one's portrait done by 





| р! he exquisite, charmingly louche baron, the photographer of 


English royalty—his title had been awarded by the Prince of 
¿Wales so that the de Meyers could attend his coronation as 

embers of the pecrage. De Meyer's work for Condé Nast 
& 2stablished fashion photography as a respected profession, and 


) 
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к гең was the anguish at Vogue when he became the first of 


pf nany staffers to be lured away by Harper’s Bazaar. 































A MAN OF FASHION 
The artistic director in Florida, being photographed by one of 
his favorites, Annie Leibovitz, in August of this year. 


Although Edna Chase never forgave de Meyer. his leaving 
turned out to be a stroke of luck for Condé Nast. The man 
whom Nast hired to replace him was Edward Steichen. whose 
portraits and fashion studies in Vogue and Vanity Fair almost 
immediately made de Meyer's work look out-of-date. Stei- 
chen's clean-cut pictorial realism not only provided marvel- 
ously dctailed vicws of the clothes being modeled but also 
presented the models in a new way, as real women. Years later. 
Alcxander Liberman would point out to young photographers 
Steichen's 1927 picture of Marion Morehouse, one of the first 
professional fashion models (she quit the profession soon 
afterward to marry the poet E. E. Cummings). and tell them 
that it was `` the Key to modern fashion photography. 1 
picture shows a superbly confident, sophisticated young beau 


ty ina glittering Cheéruit dress. hands on her hips, smil IN 
alive m the present tense rather than in some ethere udio 
never-ncver land. ‘The fashion showed very clearly. Liber 
man said, but the picture offered (Continued on poze 294 
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Oh So Sao! 


(Continued from page 268) other half being 
my mother—German. So there it starts: 
what am |? Portuguese or German? Then | 
married a Frenchman who lived in the 
United States, so I lived between New 
York and Houston, Texas, for a number 
of years. I would never have been able to 
express myself the way | do today if I had 
not lived in the States. Then I come here 
and live in Paris. Am I French, just be- 
cause I have a French passport and live 
here? So what am 1? But 1 don't have a 
problem about who I am." 

Schlumberger's parents separated when 
she was 17 months old, and she was 
raised by her paternal grandparents in 
Beira Baixa, a mountainous province in 
Me Center of Portugal. “its Celtic, 
pure Celtic, she says. Whe people are 
very fierce, independent. Great fighters. 
They were never conquered. Not by 
Caesar. Not by Napoleon.'' At 10, she 
was sent to boarding school in Lisbon, 
and later she earned a degree in philoso- 
phy and history from the University of 
Lisbon, followed by a three-month pro- 
gram in psychological testing at Colum- 
bia University in New York. Upon her 
return to Lisbon, she worked in a gov- 
ernment institution as a psychologist 
for juvenile delinquents. ““It was very 
difficult for me. I couldn't deal with It, ` 
she says. '*And I was always interested 
in art, so I thought that I would drop 
psychology and become involved with 
art." In 1958, while studying at the 
Museu Nacional de Arte Antiga in Lis- 
bon, she met and married Pedro Bessone 
Basto, the scion of an important in- 
dustrial family, but she asked for a di- 
vorce after only two months. In 1961 
the Lisbon-based Gulbenkian Founda- 
tion gave her a fellowship to research 
children’s programs in New York muse- 
ums. On a weekend trip to Houston with 
banker Paul Lepercq and his wife, Kay, 
a boarding-school friend of hers, she 
met Lepercq's employer, Pierre Schlum- 
berger. whose first wife had recent- 
ly died. 

“I really didn’t want to go,’ Schlum- 
berger explains. “But my friend called 
again and again. She said she was going 
to be bored all by herself when her hus- 
band was working, so | finally gave in. 
And she said his boss was a very, very 
nice Frenchman, but the only problem 
was that he didn’t talk. He was very si- 
lent. At dinner, Pierre suddenly looked up 


and started talking, about all sorts of 


things that had nothing to do with busi- 
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ness—racecars, art, traveling, everything. 
And | saw that the others were very aston- 
ished. And after dinner this goes on, but 
by then he was just talking with me. Or to 
me, because I could hardly place a word. 
We were supposed to go back to New 
York that same evening, but at two A.M. 
he was still talking. So the next day | told 
my friend, ‘You made a joke? The man 
doesn't talk?” She swore he never talked, 
that some people had never even heard his 
voice. So that’s how it happened. And 
two months afterwards he asked me to 
marry him." 

Sao married Pierre Schlumberger in 
Houston on December 15, 1961, and en- 
tered the world of the very, very rich. The 
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do has 
an eye for detail. 
Its a very 
lively eye, an 
emotional eye.” 
= 


Schlumbergers were among the first to 
have a private jet. Pierre Schlumberger 
had already amassed a major art collec- 
tion, including many Picassos, Braques, 
Légers, and Matisses, as well as paint- 
ings by Monet, Degas, Bonnard, and 
Seurat. His new wife expanded the col- 
lection to include more contemporary 
works by Rothko, Reinhardt, Rauschen- 
berg, and Lichtenstein. She had Dali do 
her portrait, and Graham Sutherland 
do her husband’s. She was dressed by 
Mainbocher in New York and, when they 
moved to Paris, by Hubert de Givenchy 
(although she has long since switched to 
Saint Laurent, Lacroix, and Chanel), and 
Pierre once surprised her by handing her a 
brown paper bag with a 51-carat-diamond 
ring hidden inside it. 

Soon after she finished decorating the 
Georgian mansion Pierre owned on Lazy 
Lane in River Oaks with the noted French 
architect. Pierre Barbe, the Schlumber- 
gers bought an entire floor in One Sutton 
Place South in Manhattan, which she 
also did with Barbe, while retaining 
much of the original Jansen décor. In 





















1964 they bought a 60-acre estate in Sin 
tra, Portugal, named Quinta do Vinagre 
with a main house built in 1586, a win] 
ery, a dairy, and stables, all of whici 
Barbe restored. She upset the entrenche¢ 
gentry by paying her farmworkers on 4 
monthly rather than a daily basis, as had 
been done since the Middle Ages. ‘‘If 1 
rained, they weren't paid,'' she says. '' 
thought that was unfair.’ 

She also created a stir with her 1968 
"La Dolce Vita'' ball at Quinta do Vina 
gre, attended by some 1,500 guests, inj 
cluding Audrey Hepburn, Gina Lollobri 
gida, the Begum Aga Khan, Loel and 
Gloria Guinness, Denise and Heini Thys 
sen, ex-king Umberto of Italy, and the pre 
tender to the Portuguese throne, Do 
Duarte de Braganga. After the 1974 revolu 
tion in Portugal, the Schlumbergers bough 
one of the oldest villas on the French Rivi 
era, Le Clos Fiorentina, in Saint-Jean-Cap 
Ferrat. Surrounded by orange groves and 
centuries-old olive trees, it had a stunnin 
seawater pool that seemed to merge wit 
the Mediterranean. 

In the mid-70s, Sao and Pierre Schlum 
berger became major financial backers of 
Robert Wilson, the avant-garde playwright, 
director, and artist. They helped finance A 
Letter for Queen Victoria in 1974 and 
Einstein on the Beach in 1975. **When 
Sao is your friend,’’ says Wilson, ‘‘she’s 
really your friend on every level. She’s} 
dedicated.”” 

By then, the Schlumbergers had sold 
their house in Houston and apartment in 
New York, after Pierre had stepped down 
as president of the company in a family 
power struggle and was replaced by the 
late Jean Riboud. The couple had taken up 
residence in Paris, in the Hótel de Luzy, a 
house that had been built in part in the 
17th century, supposedly for D’ Artagnan, 
one of the Three Musketeers, and greatly 
expanded in the 18th century by Made- 
moiselle de Luzy, a demimondaine actress 
who had been a mistress of Talleyrand. It 
has five floors, 10 bedrooms, 17 bath- 
rooms, a mirrored garden, and a disco in 
the basement. Valerian Rybar, the king of 
70s slick, decorated it, and some French 
eyebrows rose at the sight of Louis XVI 
chairs upholstered iun chartreuse leather. 
More eyebrows rose in the late 70s, when 
Sao Schlumberger was often seen in the 
company of a young Egyptian dandy 
named Naguib Abdalla, a grandson of 
the last pasha of Alexandria, whose bro- 
cade tunics and bejeweled decorations 
sometimes rivaled hers. Pierre, who had 
suffered a massive stroke in 1972 and 
was increasingly incapacitated and re- 
clusive, died in 1986. It took several 
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Don't worry, Vincenzo. She cannot go far without 
her shoes. Come, sit. We'll have a Frangelico. 
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| Frangelico: The Intriguing Liqueur. Translated directly from the Italian. 
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Oh So Sao! 


years of testy legal negotiations to settle 
his estate among Sao, their two children, 
and her five stepchildren. During this 
time, she considered moving back to 
New York and bought another Sutton 
Place apartment, but soon turned around 
and sold it to Bill Blass. 

What made her change her mind? 

‘‘This place had become available.’ 
she says. “There had been a fire. And I 
walked into this empty space—dark, com- 
pletely no decoration or anything. The 
space was so fantastic I couldn't resist. 
And you know, it was quite beautiful, half 
burned, half not. | almost considered 
keeping it that way, because it was very 
special.” 

At first she thought her new house 
should be superminimalist. But then, 
while staying in Regensburg, Germany, 
at the palace of the late Prince Johannes 
von Thurn und Taxis, she met Gabhan 
O`Keeffe, who was doing up a few rooms 
for young Princess Gloria. 
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“Рі ‘he first thing that struck me was that 
Sao has been collecting for 30 years,” 
says Gabhan O'Keeffe, sipping tea at the 
Paris Ritz. He is a tall, robust dandy of 37 
who favors flamboyant vests under bank- 
ers’ gray suits. "*So |] made it my job to 
look at everything she had in her collec- 
tion, which was in several warehouses 
around Paris—things from Portugal, from 
Cap-Ferrat, from Houston and New York, 
and also things that she'd never used, that 
she'd bought just because she loved them. 
I was struck by the consistency of her eye. 
It was very obvious to me that from the 
word go she had an incredibly refined and 
sophisticated eye. Her collection is an in- 
credible mixture of furniture, paintings, 
textiles, sculptures, objects of a very di- 
verse nature, but within each piece one 
identifies a sense of quality and fineness 
of detail. She has an eye for detail. It’s a 
very lively eye that she has, an emotion- 
al eye. She's not bound by any rules. 
She's an explorer—she really is Vasco 
da Gama herself. She's got that wonder- 
ful quality the Portuguese have. She 
opens her eyes and looks as far as she 
can se à 
O'Keeffe's own background is one of 
exotic exploration. His Irish grandfather 
created a 150,000-acre estate in Lesotho, 
in southern Africa, where O’Keeffe spent 
much of his youth. **1t was very remote," 
he recalls. "There wasn't a soul around 
except us. And what was extraordinary 
was that one wasn't aware of anything 
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else. As a child, I only knew that scen- 
ery—the trees and the sky, the forest and 
the jungle. It sounds silly to say, but | 
didn't pick up a newspaper until | was 11 
or 12. Everything other people take for 
granted, | didn't do. It was a very valu- 
able experience for me, because I didn’t 
have any fear or terror put into me of con- 
forming in any way.” 

He was educated by a tutor and also 
studied classical music several hours a 
day. He had his first piano recital at age 
seven, at the Belgian Consulate in Leso- 
tho. After completing his A levels in Lon- 
don at age 16, in 1972, he followed a 
special three-year program, studying the 
links between art and science at the 
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would have ever 
thought to 
cut out copper 
and put it on top of 
blue velvet?" 
rm 


Guildhall School of Music and Drama 
and London's City University. Although 
he spent the following year studying 
classical guitar outside Barcelona, he re- 
alized his true vocation was in the visual 
arts, and began a “*long apprenticeship”” 
in London, first under Richard Maelzer, 
the legendary expert in Renaissance and 
Baroque painting, and then under Jack 
Wilson, a renowned connoisseur and 
dealer of 18th-century furniture and the 
applied arts. 

For nearly a decade, O’Keeffe support- 
ed himself by buying antiques, restoring 
them, and selling them in Jack Wilson's 
gallery off the Fulham Road. One day in 
1985, Lucy Ferry, the stylish wife of the 
rock crooner Bryan Ferry, bought a Ba- 
roque chandelier of O'Keeffe's, and asked 
him to help her with a loft the Ferrys had 
just bought in the East Village in New 
York. O'Keeffe calls Lucy Ferry ‘‘my fel- 
low Druid,” and credits her with launch- 
ing him as a decorator. 

His next important commission was 


from the actor William Hurt, for whom f 
designed "'an Ottoman bathhouse on Cel 
tral Park West.’ Then in 1988 came tl 
call from Princess Gloria von Thurn ui 
Taxis, who asked O'Keeffe to redesign 
seven-room wing of Regensburg Palac 
where she could install her growing co 
lection of works by Keith Haring, Jea 
Michel Basquiat, and George Cond¢ 
`` That was where I met São,” he sayi 
``and she asked me to come and lot 
at this project she was working on 
Рап.” 

O'Keeffe was immediately taken by tH 
enormous empty space at the foot of tl 
Eiffel Tower. The Schlumberger apa 
ment occupies the larger part of a hous 
built by the oil-rich Romanian Prince! 
Elena Sutu in 1912. From 1927, she live 
there with her second husband, Paul M 
rand, the novelist and diplomat, wh 
counted Paul Valéry, Marcel Proust, Jea 
Cocteau, and Misia Sert among his closes 
friends. After Morand’s death in 1975, 
was rented for many years by the Moro 
can decorator Alberto Pinto, who gave 
up after the fire, whereupon Schlumbergs 
bought it. Although Parisian gossips sa 
that O’Keeffe had an unlimited budget 
his work cost much less than it mig 
seem, mainly because Schlumberger al 
ready had great furniture—she sold $5. 
million worth of French furniture 4 
Sotheby's in Monaco last year—but als 
because almost all of O'Keeffe's materi 
als were made in England by younj 
craftsmen. *'Nothing bought' nothini 
stock,'' says O'Keeffe's aristocratic col 
league George Warrington. 

O'Keeffe made his first presentation t4 
Schlumberger in the fall of 1990, anc 
after five months of architectural draw 
ings and conceptual work, constructio! 
started in March 1991. Schlumberget 
gave a tryout dinner in January 1992, an 
Ше last O’Keeffe-designed cloven-hoofex 
Irish-style sofa was in place by that Eas 
ter. ''We worked night and day, В 
says. “and Sao was very much involve: 
in the project. When she says something 
she means it. She says it once, and that’ 
all. She's a woman of few words, but th: 
few words are potent. '' 

For the first time in more than 3] 
years, Sao Schlumberger has only one} 
residence (though the house on Ru 
Férou has not been sold, despite rumors 
that Wolfgang Flóttl, the Vienna-born 
financier, was buying it). I ask Schlum 
berger if she has plans for another house. 
"Ido," she says, `°апа 1 сап see the way 
| want it to look in my mind. But I’m 
taking a little rest. ` 

Would she use O Keeffe again? *' Yes." O 
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(Continued from page 240) hair was un- 
kempt, she was still extraordinarily beau- 
tıful. At one point we took a break from 
he interview so we each could go to the 
bathroom, and when | returned she was 
pplying lip balm to that amazing mouth 
of hers. 

"Better be careful," | teasingly warned 
er. "If those lips get chapped, it could 
ualify as a catastrophic illness under Hil- 
ary's new health plan.” 

“You've got a pretty good pair of lips 
here yourself, Kevin.” 

"Yeah, well, I was a beautiful black 
oman in a former life. Proud of it. If you 
ad to choose who or what you were in a 
ormer life, who or what would it have 
pen?" 

"Oh my God! Let's sce... what do | 
realistically believe I would have been or 
vho would | want to have been?" 

Both.’ 

“Let's see... Roberts contemplat- 
cd. ‘Realistically | believe | was proba- 
Xy a farmer somewhere— probably in 
ussla. 

"A male farmer or a female farmer?" 

**['m inclined to think male.’ 

"Why Russia?" I asked. 

"Oh. ..! don't know. I'm just thinking 
someplace... remote.” 

"More remote than Smyrna?" 

“Yeah. That ain't easy... Who would | 
lave liked to have been? Mmmm.. .! 
lon't know. Maybe Nietzsche. Or Pablo 
eruda.`` 

"Good God! Why those two?" 
Roberts let loose with one of her ro- 
ust laughs. "Oh... just to think inter- 
‘sting things all day long would be 
o., fabulous!” 

"You've picked at! men, ™ | told her. 

"Yeah. I just thought about that. "' 

"Well, you are famous for all the men 
hat you've dated.” 

Roberts banked her voice off the mem- 
ary of Bankhead, another kind of broadly 
outhern belle. ``Thars not why Um fa- 
nous, honey,’ she moaned. 

" All right: you're famous because you're 
good actress. I know that. You're infa- 
nous for the actors that you've fucked,’ 

challenged, trying to shock a response 
rom her. Roberts flashed her eyes at me 
he way she can flash them on-screen 
vhen someone has gotten her attention, 
jeduction lay im her unshockable stare; 
the cocked her head and wanted, `` The 

atest rumor concerns you and Lyle 
Lovett. Is there any truth to you and 

іс?” 
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Again, her Bankhead voice: ‘Honey, 
there is truth to everything you read." She 
laughed, then seemed to be lost In û 
scramble of secret thoughts. `` That's so 
funny, she finally said. Her voice, now 
childlike, had lost all) sophistication. 
“Infamous for the people that I fuck: ГИ 
always remember those words, Kevin. 
You know, this really interests me. | 
have not learned, unfortunately, in my 
25 years how to create the balance of my 
work and my personal life. I have at 
times lent to that imbalance and | have at 
times not dealt with that imbalance well. 
But the greater aspect of it is people’s 
inability to accept that one is private and 
one is public....1 can make jokes 
or whatever, but | don't have to make 
jokes and | don't have to deal with 
this. ..crap.. .because regardless of how 
many things have been written about me 
in the last two years 1 haven't said any- 
ung." 

"So is that a yes or a no that you're 
seeing Lyle Lovett?”” 

"Thats funny...1 mean, I do know 
Cyle SHE played here in D.C. and 
a whole bunch of us went. We went on 
this big bus because there were about 
25 of us from the crew. And you know 
how they always have the destination 
spelled out on the front of those buses? 
Ours sala OST. It just seemed so 
perfecta 


KEVIN SESSUMS: /s this your first time 
in Washington? 

JULIA ROBERTS: I came here for va- 
cation with my family when I was seven, 
and, funny enough, of all the places that I 
visited on childhood vacations, Wash- 
ington had a profound effect on me, I 
had an enormous crush on President Lin- 
coln at that point in my life—P'm glad 
that passed. 

K.S. Who was president when you were 
seven? 

J.R. t was seven in 1974. So it must have 
been Ford. 

K.S. From a Lincoln to a Ford. That's a 
summing-up. 

J.R. I wish it had been Lincoln. I can 
actually remember my father explaining to 
me about the Lincoln Memorial and that 
he was buried there and how they had dug 
him up to check to see that he was still 
there before they put him in the ground 
with the cement and the whole thing. | 
asked why they had looked to see if he 
was in there and he said to see if someone 
had taken him. And I said, “What kind of 
kooky freak would do that?’ It was my 
father who first explained to me how peo- 
ple were strange. 


K.S. A crush on Abraham Lincoln, huh? 
J.R. Well, he had a great face. That face 
is a great face. Aud that face in stone 
down at the Lincoln Memonal is a pretty 
amazing thing to see. ICs just breathtak- 
ing. lIe's so stoic and regal and at the 
same time has this real gentleness. Listen 
to me talking about Lincoln ..this is ri- 
diculous. ... 

K.S. Sounds like you're describing 
Lyle Lovett—who could kinda be Lincoln 
та musical if Roy Orbison had writ- 
fen one. 

J.R. You're not too far off the base there. 
Obviously there’s a theme...mmmm.. . 
stoic, regal, gentle. . .that could be Lyle. 
K.S. You've said in the past that you 
don't like to talk about your personal 
politics, because you don’t want it to in- 
terfere with the audience's perception of 
your work, but on the spectrum of down- 
home Georgia politics from, say, the po- 
іса} bedmates Sam Nunn and Lester 
Maddox on one end and Jimmy and 
Rosalynn Carter on the other, where 
would you place yourself? 

J.R. Certainly I have very specific views 
about politics and religion. I do think that 
everybody is different and everybody 
has a right to their opinions whether I 
concur with them or not. But it can be a 
bit of a handicap. It's difficult enough 
...people have so much to get over any- 
way with me, so I’m just not going to 
add to it. 

K.S. What do you mean by that? 

J.R. By virtue of the spin that the press 
likes to put on my life.... Probably 80 
percent of It is Just pure fiction. So people 
walk in with these preconceived notions 
and these rumors In their heads and 
I| think that you can't help but look and 
say to yourself, "Oh, yeah... she does 
look a little bit thin, or whatever it 
is. So I think that's enough for them to 
get over. 

K.S. "Thin'' means drug use, right? 
J.R. Yes! Thin equals drug use! Of course! 
Doesn't everybody know that? 

K.S. So say it! 

J.R. But they say I'm too thin for all 
kinds of reasons. Then if I wear a baggy 
dress, I'm pregnant. You just can't win 
with these people. It’s just silly. The fact 
is that I don't use, nor have I ever used, 
drugs. 

K.S. Never? You've never even tried 
drugs? Ever? Come on. Be honest with me. 
Julia. 

J.R. Cm scared of drugs. I'm a big chick- 
en. That's why I can have a sense ot hu- 
mor about all this, because I know that 
deep down inside I'm a chicken. | have 
this great energy anyway and | always 
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think that my head would blow off my 
shoulders or something. I mean, I’m curi- 
ous about it. I’ve talked to people about it. 
l've heard other people's drug stories and 
am fascinated by them. 

K.S. You must have been around them in 
your professional life. Show business is 
full of drags. 

J.R. Im around people who’ve done 
them, but I’m not really around a drug 
scene. When the rumors first surfaced, | 
was just shocked because it seemed so ri- 
diculous. Then it just became absurd. Then 
it went into a kind of surreal thing that took 
on a life of its own that didn’t have anything 
to do with me. The fact is that I don't know 
why people want to think that I’m good or 
bad or a drug addict or whatever. Finally, 
though, why protest it? What is the point 
of saying, ‘No, you're wrong!” Who 
cares? If they want to believe it, they'll 
believe it. If they don’t want to believe it, 
they won't believe it. I’m not out to 
change anybody’s mind. I’m not out to do 
anything but do my work. Go see my 
movies and like them or don't like them. 
Let's change the subject. This is boring. 


K.S. O.K. Back to the simpler subject of 


politics. Your first role was portraying 
Elizabeth Dole. 

J.R. That wasn't really a role. That was 
in my high-school civics class. We did a 
mock convention so people could really 
understand the process. A certain few of 
us were the candidates who ran for presi- 
dent and, yes, I was Elizabeth Dole. This 
Is how crazy my high school was: when 
all was said and done my friend Kevin 
Hester, who was George Bush, was elect- 
ed as president, and l. as Elizabeth Dole, 
Was vice president. 

K.S. What was the key to being Elizabeth 
Dole? 

J.R. Well, wearing a dress was key. Wear- 
ing shoes was also key. That really im- 
presses a group. 

K.S. The press seemed to cheer your star- 
dom early on, like it seemed to cheer for 
President. Clinton toward the end of the 
campaign last fall. Yet now Washington 
reporters seem to want to destroy him 
with bad publicity in the same way that 
Hollywood reporters seem to have tried to 
destroy your reputation daring the last 
couple of years. 

J.R. That's Just the way of the world. un- 
fortunately. | wouldn't necessarily com- 
pare myself with the president, though. 
[Laughs.] | would never be that bold. | 
think it’s just a sort of syndrome concerning 
public situations today. It just seems to bea 
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trend that that's how it goes. It's peaks and 
valleys forced by the press. ... I was think- 
ing about this last night. It’s almost as if 
people are bothered by the fact that I can 
actually lead a life without making movies. 
K.S. Example. 

J.R. I was walking down the street one 
day to go and get a newspaper and | was 
followed by this van and this man with a 
video camera was filming me. This popped 
up on TV a few days later. I mean, I’m 
going to get the paper and it's early in the 
morning and I have my hair pulled back and 
| have on some little dress or whatever. This 
woman on the television had the nerve to be 
completely obsessed by how 1 looked. 
Now, | don’t have aclue what she looks like 
when she’s going to get the paper, but | 
seriously doubt it is the same as she does on 
television. She was saying, *‘Julia, | have 
the name of a great hairdresser. `’ I thought, 
Well, why should I do my hair to go and get 
a paper on the off chance that somebody is 
going to videotape it and put it on TV? It 
just made me curious as to what kind of 
profound thoughts this woman could ever 
have if this was something she thinks is 
key, that this is newsworthy. 

K.S. You seem to be one step removed 
from being mad about dt. 

J.R. I was never even really mad about it. 
I think it Just took my breath away for a 
minute. 

K.S. Everything must have taken your 
breath away for a minute once you hit as 
a movie star. 

J.R. What’s interesting was. . .the sort of 
trickle-down effect of everything. One par- 
ticular weekend, the weekend that Pretty 
Woman opened, was also the weekend be- 
fore the Oscars when | was nominated for 
Steel Magnolias—and | was also filming 
Sleeping with the Enemy at the same time. 
So | had come to Los Angeles to go to the 
Oscars and do that whole thing and it was 
exciting and fun. I had never been before. 
Then the movie came out and | was on the 
way to the airport and | got these phone 
messages from my agent, Elaine Gold- 
smith, that Pretty Woman had done well 
and had great numbers, which meant 
nothing to me. I went, Oh, that’s fine, 
whatever that means. [Laughs.] | didn't 
have a clue! Then | went back to work. 
Pretty Woman didn’t come to the town | 
was working in while I was there. Every- 
thing was going on and becoming whatev- 
er it was becoming and | was just working 
and completely unaware of it. It was sort 
of nice, in that it passed me by a little bit. 
| wasn't there for the moment-to-moment 
rise of this movie, which was probably a 
real blessing because I maintained a self- 
ness of just being a girl and working and 









making movies instead of being in the 
whirlwind of activity of this movie ang 
what was happening with it. Every coupl? 
of days, Elaine would call and give th 
reports on the movie's status. It was har 
to believe what she was telling me, be! 
cause | wasn’t there to experience it. Tha 
lent a lot of relief to what could have beet 
a heady situation for me. 

K.S. But vou are an example of the pack 
aging that goes on in the movie busines: 
when people are turned into products. Tha 
red dress you wore in Pretty Woman was a: 
red as a Campbell's tomato-soup can. 
J.R. What's nice is that by the time any: 
body could ever decide to refer to me as cj 
product—and you're the only person whc 
has the nerve to do it to my face... 

K.S. / don't mean to insult you. 

J.R. No, no, no. . .1 understand. . . but by 
the time that had ever occurred to any: 
body, | had already done enough work s 
that I had a sense of why I was doing whai 
| was doing. | 
K.S. When Audrey Hepburn was too ill td 
accept the Lifetime Achievement Award о. 
from the Screen Actors Guild toward thé 
end of her life, she sent you in her stead} 
In the speech she had you read you] 
thanked those who had ‘‘guided an un- 
known, insecure, inexperienced, skinny 
broad into a marketable commodity.’ 
J.R. (simultaneously) **...a marketable 
commodity.” 

K.S. Did you have trouble saying that? 
J.R. No. No. I would never have trouble 
saying words that Audrey Hepburn askedi 
me to say. Certainly. I think that at that 
point—I venture to guess, not wanting to 
speak for her—she had a perspective of 
things so that a statement like that made 
perfect sense. I think that if you do ìt dur- 
ing it’s not good. It’s the same thing to me 
as making a movie and at the same time 
trying to make a hit. If you try to make a 
hit, I think you are apt to fail because you 
have impure motivations. 

K.S. /s that why you think Dying Young 
wasnt a hit? 

J.R. We weren't trying to make a hit; we 
were trying to make a good movie, tell a 
good story. .. . It was also just released at 
the wrong time—everyone connected to 
the movie will attest to that. Certainly | 
don't regret making that movie. | really 
enjoyed making that movie. The movie that 
we made I was very proud of. The movie 
that | ultimately saw didn't move me the 
way the film that we had made did. 

K.S. What makes you finally say yes to 
that one role compared with the hundreds 
that are offered to you all the tune? Pure 
instinct? 

J.R. Yeah. When | read a script, I just 
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know. lf I hesitate, 1 probably won't end 
up doing it. If I did, it would be a mis- 
take. 1 just Anow—I know if it’s worth 
trying to work on or worth doing right 
then. You just have a sense of it. Yet if I 
read a script for Sleeping with the Enemy 
now, would I feel the same way about it 
as I did three or whatever years ago? 
Probably not. It's all about timing and 
where you’re at when you read the script. 
It all boils down to fate. 

K.S. As a role model to a lot of young 
women, are you cognizant of the choices 
you make? Do you worry about portray- 
ing yet another abused woman or damsel 
In distress? 

J.R. I don't know that ] get that sort of 
linear about it. 

K.S. /n the novel of The Pelican Brief. 
Darby Shaw, your character, may be the 
smartest person in the book, but she’s also 
an archetypal cinematic damsel in dis- 
tress—she might as well be floating to- 
ward the falls on an ice floe. 

J.R. It's actually a lot more complex than 
that—partly because Alan Pakula wrote 
such a great script. .... This is not just the 
story of the smartest girl who outwits ev- 
erybody and is in danger. It has become 
so much more complex than that or so 
much more subtle than that. I can sit there 
and read in the script, ““Пагру Shaw, the 
smartest girl. Well, you have to see that 
and you have to know that—and it’s not 
going to be because I’m sitting there with 
glasses on. You have to understand that 
she’s clever. You have to understand 
that she works hard....1ts not just 
about danger. There are a lot of gray ar- 
eas of danger. There’s a lot of things 
that come between what her life was and 
the two seconds when her life changes 
forever. She’s very complex. The situa- 
tions that she finds herself in are very 
complex. It’s not really even damsel 
distress, because she is no damsel and 
there is not distress. This is real-life, get- 
down-to-it grief. Despair. Tension. Fear. 
Paranoia. The whole ball of wax. From A 
to Z. i can't just get out there and be 
scared. Life's a lot more involved than 
just looking over your shoulder. 

K.S. /5 ihere a love scene between Julia 
Roberts and Denzel Washington in The 
Pelican Brief? 

J.R. A love scene? Well, a love scene as 
people would obviously consider a love 
scene, no. But | can’t really say for sure 
what this relationship will ultimately 
evolve into in the movie, because we 
haven't shot it yet. It all depends on the 
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day and how things progress and how the 
a и ир. 

K.S. Were vou instrumental in changing 
— s part in the story from a white gny 
to a black guy and getting him involved in 
the movie? 

J.R. It's not really changed from a white 
man to a black man. He's Gray Grantham. 
He's always been Gray Grantham. And 
Denzel Washington is playing him. 

K.S. But in the book Grisham makes 
a point of telling the reader how out 
of place Grantham feels as a white 
man in certain black clubs where he 
goes to meet an informant, and at 
the very end of the book Darby Shaw is 
rather tenderly repelled by his white, 


ou 
can only find 
disappointment in 
an expectant 
mind, and I don't 
really expect 
anything from 
Steven Spielberg.” 


white legs as they walk on the beach. 
J.R. 1 don't remember that. That's funny. 
But who cares? White or black. Who cares? 
| just wanted the best man for the part. 
K.S. But the studio will probablv plav up 
the interracial aspect of the pairing of Jul- 
ia Roberts and Denzel Washington. 

J.R. They're not going to play it up because 
it is beside the point. There is no point. Like 
they say on TV: race, religion, color, sex, 
or national origin. Who gives a shit? 
K.S. Well, Spike Lee gives a shit. 

J.R. Yeah, but if you're making a movie 
about it, then you give a shit. This movie 
Is not about who's black and who's white. 
who's the girl and who's the boy. This 
movie is about a specific story and about a 
specific plot and about a specific idea of 
intrigue. It's beside the point who's doing 
what and who's wearing what color skin 
while they're doing it. Who cares? It’s 


about time we stopped casting roles by 
color. 

K.S. When you did Pretty Woman. werd 
you afraid that it was going to turn into d 
recruitment film for girls out there t 
come to Hollywood and be whores, bel 
canse it was such a harmless fairy tale? 
J.R. That's the most absurd questio 
you've asked me, Kevin. Recruitment 
film. ..are you crazy? 

K.S. /r was such a fairv tale. 

J.R. But ıt was a fairy tale. Hello? Far 
tale! Fantasy! Not real life! 

K.S. But can these girls know the difference? 
J.R. Oh, well, come on. We did every- 
thing but put a glass slipper on my foot. 
K.S. So obviously you didn’t think it was 
a recruitment film. 

J.R. Obviously. 1 think that’s just silly | 
That's diggin’. That’s diggin’ pretty deep.| | 
K.S. One of the most interesting things, 
about the novel of The Pelican Brief is 
how your character has to postpone her 
grief after tragically losing someone in hei 
life in order literally to survive. The post 
ponement of grief is something we all tend 
to deal with at some point in our lives. 
J.R. What's profoundly sad to me is how 
her grief comes out at different times and 
in different ways. 

K.S. Since your father died when you 
were still a child, has abandonment been 
an issue in your life as you've grown up? 
J.R. Abandonment? 

K.S. You have played quite a few charac- 
ters who... 

J.R. ...have had “father issues.'* Yeah. 
Mmmm... .abandonment? It's funny. I've 
never really thought of 1t as abandonment, 
| guess. 1 don't know. | think I have a 
xeener reality—even as a kid—that Ле 
died. Ws not anything that anybody can 
help or that you sort of do to someone. It 
is just a. . . happening. Things happen. 
K.S. He died of cancer? 

J.R. Mmmm... 

K.S. Did vou witness tlie death? 

J.R. Ooooo. . . you're really getting grue- 
some. No. No. 

K.S. Mv mother died of cancer also, 
what I meant was did you watch as this 
person who signified strength to vou Dbe- 
gan to waste away into a state of helpless- 
ness? How does that affect you later on? 
J.R. No, I didn't actually witness that. So 
from my point of view he just died. So I| 
didn't go through the process of that or 
anything like that. It all comes down to 
six of one, half a dozen of the other—that f 
sickening cliché. What's better? What's 
easier? What is, in some kind of Freudian 
way. more psychologically helpful to a 
person to be able to cope with something 
like that later in life? Who knows? ] just 
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figure you're given the cards that you're 
dealt and you act accordingly. 

K.S. Mv fatlier died in an auto accident 
the year before my mother’s death. | was 
six and seven. The older | get the more 
aware I become that it all happened. As 
one is growing up one just sort of lives 
one's life—just blows through it on vouth- 
ful energy. But the older one gets, I think 
these psychological issues begin to seep 
through. They are our groundwater. 

J.R. Having played characters who have 
dealt with their fathers’ death or living or 
coming back from the dead or whatever, I 
certainly have given it considerable con- 
sideration and thought. 

K.S. / used to think if God is omni- 
science, then death is simply becoming a 
part of his vast knowledge. | would be 
freaked out by the thought that my parents 
could see me—all the bad things. 

J.R. Mmmm...I don't think [ve ever 
been as bad as you, Kevin. 

K.S. You've got plenty of time. 

J.R. It never bothered me that I thought I 
was being watched. I guess I’ve been bet- 
ter than the papers predict I have been. 
K.S. Back to this press issue... Look, I 
feel weird asking vou personal questions, 
but we each are responsible to our respec- 
tive audiences, and I know that your per- 
sonal life is part of what my own audience 
wants to read about. But I feel also that 
the more you withhold abont your private 
hfe, then the more enticed people are go- 
ing 10 be. Then it becomes a bigger prob- 
lem for you. 

J.R. Let me tell you something. If you 
give them a little bit, then it’s never 
enough. That’s part of the problem that 
I’ve discovered: /t is never enougl. It's 
never enough. From my mistakes I have 
learned such. It is never enough. So at this 
point I am calling fair play to everybody 
and saying, Look, I don’t have anything 
against anybody, no matter what anybody 
has ever said, done, or written. I don't 
have anything against anybody. But let's 
call a truce and have some kind of respect 
for ourselves and some kind of human 
dignity and some kind of higher regard 
and not have to go down to some level of 
gossip and lies to sell papers. Because 
certainly, if nothing else, our trees are 
worth more than to put this kind of bull- 
shit on them. 

K.S. There is this general Robin Hood 
quality of tabloid journalism—you know, 
stealing the privacy from the famous to give 
to the unfamous. But let's look at the specif- 
ic case when you were with Kiefer Suther- 
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land. This coincides with. your bad press 
relations. You were so publice with that love 
affair that vou therefore invited a lot of this 
public serutiny into your private life. 
J.R. Sure. | lent to the imbalance of 
things. But certainly I think it came more 
from an ignorance of how vicious people 
could be. I just always assume that every- 
body is nice and I will consider everybody 
nice until they prove me wrong. I have an 
unending trust for people. Why, I know 
not. | refuse to alter that by virtue of some 
nasty press clippings. It's just not worth 
it. I enjoy people too much. That also 
gives it too much power and interest and 
things that it certainly doesn't merit. So I 
think that my dealings early on with the 
press during that time | was with Kiefer 
were unfortunate because we actually, be- 
tween the two of us, dealt with things on a 
semi-mature level. The two of us in a 
room dealt with things well. It spun so out 
of control and took on a life of its own 
that had nothing to do with me, or with 
Kiefer. for that matter. We both had to 
deal with things that were uncalled-for, 
that were created. | have a lot of mixed 
feelings about it. But I think that they are 
mine. I did get a lot of support from peo- 
ple. That was nice and helpful at that 
time. I just think it was unfortunate that it 
had to be dealt with in such a dirty, smug, 
cynical way in the papers. It became such 
a tale of fiction, ultimately. It really takes 
away everybody's dignity, including the 
writer’s as he tries to usurp our dignity as 
people. 

K.S. Why did you choose to do Tinkerbell 
in Steven Spielberg's Hook? Ironically, 
you had to play this most innocent of 
sprites at the same time your nonmarriage 
to Kiefer was becoming a scandal, Then, 
afterward, during a profile of him on 60 
Minutes, Spielberg was rather negative 
about his working experience with you. 
Coyly so. 

J.R. Well... ve always loved Tinker- 
bell, first of all. I thought it would be fun. 
It would be nice to be in a movie that was 
more focused toward children. Those were 
the primary reasons. It’s funny—regardless 
of what was going on in my life at the time 
that | was making that movie, lam, I think, 
very good about separating my home from 
work when I go there and then my work 
from home when | go back home. I mean, I 
do ıt as I see fit, more or less. Doing blue 
screen [the technical process Spielberg 
used to superimpose Roberts’s Tinkerbell 
image on other, separately shot scenes] and 
all that stuff was very isolating and strange, 
but we had a good time. I don't care what 
anybody says. | would be curious to hear 
anybody who was really on my sound- 




































stage, on my blue-screen stage, th 
worked with me that had anything bad 
say or nasty to say. So I was truly su 
prised when people started giving out . 
these quotes—and people who I had nev 
heard of who were supposedly there. 
was surprising and unfortunate and disa 
pointing, but this 1s where my trust can 
Just as much of a curse as a blessing bi 
cause Mr. Spielberg felt inclined... 
wasn't not nice. He was very coy, yes. 
took these hesitations as if he had 
choose his words verv carefully wh 
asked about me. | watched it and though 
Is this the same man I had whipped-crea 
fights with on the set? Is this the sa 
man who said that he couldn't wait eve 
day to get to our stage because it w: 
more fun than the big stage and more rd 
laxed and easier, and even though it td 
nine hours to set up the shot, that I got 
done so fast and I kept everything movin 
and was always good-humored and didn 
complain? I guess sometimes it’s just to 
tempting to be in the majority. To ha 
him even say that it was difficult for me t 
be going through a personal experienc 
like that while making a movie—wel 
yeah, it is. But did I do it with as muc 
ease as anyone could ever do it in? Yeal 
Do | ever feel like I inconvenienced hi 
with my personal life in any way, shape 
or form on the set? No. 

K.S. You seem quite hurt by this. Your voic 
has changed. Your eyes are watering up. 
J.R. Well...I'm just...people disap 
point me. It's too bad. We dit have a 
enjoyable time. We did actually have mo 
ments of great humor on that set. I mean 
a friend of mine actually shot a video o 
my last day of filming on Hook for me a 
a wrap present and it was very funny. 
was up on a picnic table with these gigan 
tic mushrooms doing my thing and Stevei 
and everybody were way down below an 
he kept going up and talking into the vid 
eo camera and going, ‘‘You are just the 
greatest Tinkerbell. . „I love you. And yo 
were fabulous. You dealt with all that cra 
zy technical blue-screen isolation, bla 
Бай Май..." It was so nice. So to маю 
that and then unknowingly turn on m 
television and watch him on 60 Min 
utes...that’s surprising. .. My only frus 
trations on that movie at all were tha 
some of the setups took so long—would 
really take six hours—and I didn't quite 
frankly know what to do with myself fo 
all that time sitting in a trailer. I know it’s 
hard to schedule things and you have tech 
nical problems when you're dealing with® 
that much stuff. Those guys worked so 
hard. I understood that. 

K.S. Did you call Spielberg up after his 60 
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The Crown Julia 


Minutes appearance and confront him? 
J.R. I didn’t see a reason to. He obvious- 
ly sort of missed some aspect of me as a 
person. 

K.S. Did you feel fooled by him? 

J.R. No, I don’t feel fooled. And at this 
point it doesn't really matter. You can 
only find disappointment in an expectant 
mind, and I don't really expect anything 
from Steven. 

K.S. There is a sense about you, Julia, 
that you have recovered from something 
in these last two years. Was it just the ex- 
haustion you were feeling from such mas- 
sive, instant fame? You almost sound as if 
you've been in a halfway house in order to 
escape from your fame, as if it were the 
abuser in an abusive relationship you were 
finally having the courage to escape from. 
Has your fame been that awful for you? 
J.R. Its not an awful thing. It’s not that 
Гуе recovered from something, it’s that I’ve 
discovered certain things. I won't mind it, 
because it is simply a fact of the mat- 
ter. ... | have very specific reasons why 1 
make movies. 

K.S. Which are? 

J.R. Which are that I really love it and 
don't know anything else. I couldn't... 
K.S. /s it a heightened sense of family? 
J.R. I think that's part of it. I really think 
it's a gene defect or something. Some 
breakdown in the DNA chain. I love all of 
it. The whole shebang. 


Becoming a Legend 


(Continued from page 281) something far 
more important: ‘‘an image of a woman at 
her most attractive moment.’ 

Drastic changes took place In the early 
1930s under the guidance of Carmel 
Snow, who had been named Vogue's 
New York editor in 1929, and Mehemed 
Fehmy Agha. Several years before Alexey 
Brodovitch started his transformation of 
Harper's Bazaar, Agha was overseeing 
many of the same innovations at Vogue. 
He got rid of the frames around pictures 
and text blocks, and threw out italic type- 
faces and much of the hand-drawn script 
in favor of bold sans-serif letters. Some- 
times he tilted columns of type at a slight 
angle to the vertical, and combined words 
and pictures to carry the message in visu- 
ally exciting ways. Agha's most imagina- 
tive work was done at Vanity Fair, where 
Frank Crowninshield gave him a lot more 
leeway than the tradition-minded Edna 
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K.S. Do vou like it because vou're the 
focus? 

J.R. No. Because I don’t feel like I am. 
K.S. Oh, come on. You're literally the fo- 
cus. The lens must focus on that face. 
J.R. Yeah, but the fact is that no matter 
how much I might want to be the focus or 
try to be the focus or whatever. . . because 
if Vinny Gerardo doesn't find me interest- 
ing enough to focus on, then I’m out of 
focus. 

K.S. Who's that? 

J.R. He's my focus puller. - 
K.S. Could you be the script girl and still 
be as happy to be ona set? 

J.R. Well, I don’t know because I think 
that’s probably the hardest job on the set 
and I don’t envy that job. Diane Dreyer 
and Vinny have the two jobs I envy the 
least. 

K.S. When will thev start calling it the 
script woman instead of the script girl? 
J.R. I don’t know. I call it the script 
supervisor—but not out of any feminist 
reasons. 

K.S. Are vou a feminist? 

J.R. I'm just Julia. 

K.S. You're just Julia. That could be the 
title of the first of your many autobiogra- 
phies. One of the things you seem to share 
with lawyer John Grisham is a healthy 
cynicism about your profession. He has 
a love-hate relationship with the law 
in each of his books, and you certain- 
ly seem to have the same sort of rela- 
tionship with the business of being a 
movie star. 


Chase did; nevertheless, he tried hard to 
undermine the antiquated ‘‘album’’ con- 
cept of Vogue, and his work there might 
have received more credit than it did if he 
had not offended so many of his col- 
leagues. The Russian-born photographer 
George Hoyningen-Huene, for instance, 
quit Vogue in a fury in 1934 after an argu- 
ment with Agha and went over to Har- 
per's Bazaar. 

The incorporation of the failing Vanity 
Fair into Vogue in 1936, which brought 
Frank Crowninshield and some of his 
more talented contributors under the Vogue 
imprint, helped to liven up the magazine, 
but until the 1960s Bazaar remained, by 
general consent, the top fashion magazine 
in every area except circulation and adver- 
tising revenue. Although Harper's Bazaar 
drew even with Vogue in these areas in the 
mid-40s, when both magazines were print- 
ing about 200,000 copies per issue, it could 













J.R. | don't think it’s a cynicism; I thin 
it is a perspective. I appreciate the iron 
оғ “Тһе Business." ] think I have | 
pretty good sense of humor about it. A 
first when I took this time off it wi 
easy because I was just tired and I wand 
ed the time to just run around with mg 
girlfriends and do whatever I pleased 
It wasn't until the last six or eig 
months of this last two years that I reall 
got into the rhythm and the secure plac 
of not working and of being on my ow 
Every minute of the day was spent ex 
actly the way | wanted to spend it. It wal 
some of the best time | have ever sper 
because, | think, if nothing else, thi 
business sort of breeds a panic. Every, 
one sort of figures if they Just keep том 
ing, if they keep on that track, it will al 
be O.K. I don't subscribe to that philos 
ophy.... 1 won't say that I was caln 
and cool the whole time. There wer 
times when I got panicked and I thought 
Well, jeez, am I ever going to read 
good script? Am I being too picky? B 
finally there comes The Calm, when yoi 
say, You know what? In the big schem@ 
of things one year or two years—or evel 
if it had ended up being three years o 
whatever—is not that much. Whatever i 
meant to be will be and will come my 
way, and if | were to force it, then ih 
wouldn't be as it should. Relax and I 
Won't Hurt—that's the category it all fi 
nally falls under. 

K.S. Mmnun. 

J.R. Relax—and it won't hurt.*. . O 









































never quite manage to translate its ac 
knowledged creative superiority into com] 
mercial terms. 
Condé Nast had only a little more tha 

a year to live when he hired Alex Liber 
man in 1941. Nast’s health was failing 
but he didn’t want anyone to know it. He 
never showed any outward signs of the 
stress he was under. He had lost all his 
money in the 1929 crash, and he had al 
most lost the magazines as well. What had 
saved them was the generous interventio 

of Lord Camrose, the British press mag 
nate, who bought up the stock, gave Nast 
a working interest and a big infusion of 
cash, and let him continue to run the mag 
azines as he saw fit. In spite of a serious 
heart condition that sapped his energy, 
Nast remained very much the man in 
charge. He worked long hours and issued 
endless memos; one 1941 critique o 

Vogue was 65 pages long. It struck Alex 
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rat Nast was trying to make Vogue more 
d more like a newsmagazine. `` l always 
[ought that was why he seemed interest- 
Md in me,” Alex said, “because ol my 
yurnalistic background at Va. He sent out 
x remos calling for captions on the pictures 
nd titles at the top of the page. He want- 
d labels on the cover to let people know 
/hat was inside; that was really the begin- 
"Ring of cover lines. He wanted a much 
learer presentation, and, as it turned out, 
worked very closely with him on that. `” 
From the beginning of his career at 
ogue, Liberman seemed to enjoy a spe- 
ial relationship with Nast. Sitting at his 
esk in the layout department on the 19th 
oor—there were six other desks and sia 
ther layout artists, all senior to hin— 
lex would receive a summons to Nast’s 
fice, where he would be asked to give 
is opinion of a particular spread. Not in- 
'equently, Nast would stick his head out 
e door of the little viewing room next to 
e art department, waggle his finger at 
lex, and say, “Mr. Liberman. would 
bu come in here, please?" Alex would 
> in and find Nast, Edna Chase, Dr. 
igha, and several of the top editors look- 
g at 8-by-10 color photographs for pos- 
ble covers under a special light. **Which 
' these do you like?" Nast would ask 
im. When Alex picked out one, Nast 
ould hand it to Agha and say. "" That's 
e one I like, too. Let’s use it.” 
Alex himself worked mainly on Vogue 
Pvers. One day during his first month on 
| ç Job, he was playing around at his desk 
ith a Horst photograph of a girl in a 
Pithing suit. The model was lying on her 
pick with both legs in the air, balancing a 
Ed beach ball on her feet; Alex, doodling 
ith the image, made the ball substitute 
| ır the o in Vogue. Frank Crowninshield, 
nce Vanity Fair's demise the "fine arts 
onsultant editor" of Vogue, happened to 
` walking through the art department Just 
en; he stopped to look at Alex`s design, 
hich unpressed him enormously. **There’s 
| genius in the art department," he told 
ast. The beach-ball picture became the 
ay 15, 1941, cover of Vogue, and Alex's 
Xk went up several more notches. Crown- 
shield took the young genius under his 
ing after that, inviting him to lunch at 
e Knickerbocker Club, introducing him 
actors and writers, and generally mak- 
g him feel at home in the broader cultur- 
context of New York. 
Crowninshield, known to his friends as 
‘owny, appeared to be everything that 
mde Nast was not. He was infinitely 
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gregarious, witty, unpredictable, soltheart 
ed, improvident, and addicted to practical 
jokes, such as sending fake telegrams to 
vacationing Condé Nast secretaries, signed 
“Rudolph Valentino’ or ‘Ramon No- 
уагго. `` Phe breezy irreverence that he en- 
couraged in the contributors to Vanity Fair 
sometimes got the magazine into trouble: a 
1935 cartoon of Emperor Hirohito of Japan 
carting the Nobel Peace Prize in a wheel- 
barrow, drawn so that the scroll looks like a 
cannon, drew an angry protest from the 
Japanese ambassador in Washington and 
required a letter of apology. Nast was very 
fond of Crowny, though, and never tried 
to rein him in; he knew how much Vanity 
Fair and, after 1936, Vogue benefited 
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rowninshield 
was the greatest snob 
[ve ever known. 
His god 
was Mrs. Cornelius 


Vanderbilt." 


from his inventive editing and his illustri- 
ous circle of friends. Although Crownin- 
shield got along with everybody, he was, 
in fact, a tremendous snob— "the greatest 
snob I’ve ever known," according to 
Alex Liberman. **His god was Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt. One of the first Vogue 
covers | ever worked on was for a special 
issue on the Vanderbilts. Mrs. Vanderbilt 
was photographed in color by Beaton, sit- 
ting in her mansion and wearing a tara, 
und there was a double-page spread of a 
dinner tor 46 people. Crowninshield had 
urranged that for us, and it was considered 
the coup of coups.” 


ne day early in 1943, Mehemed 
Fehmy Agha, his monocle firmly in 
place, walked into Iva Patcévitch’s office 
and issued ап wWtimatum. ‘Either Liber- 


„man goes.’ he said, **or 1 go." 


Agha had resented the rising young star 
of the art department ever since his deci- 
sion to get rid of him, after one week on 
the job, had backfired so ignominiously. 






Не had managed to keep his feelings to 
hinisell while Condé Nast was alive, part- 
ly because he thought that Liberman, like 
most of the other young mien on the stall, 
would soon be drafted for military service. 
But when Alex went for his Selective Ser- 
vice physical exam toward the end of 1942 
and was classified 4-F because of chronic 
duodenal ulcers, Agha's cup ol bitterness 
overflowed. Patcévitch, however, ‘‘was 
not in the habit of accepting ultimatums 
from employees," as he explained many 
years later. **Besides, | liked Alex very 
much, he was very talented, and he was 
Russian." Another factor in the decision 
may well have been Agha's $40,000 annual 
salary, which had become something of a 
burden. At any rate, Patcévitch's decision 
was not long in coming. He announced 
Agha's resignation from Condé Nast in 
February 1943, and a month later Alexan- 
der Liberman's name appeared on the mast- 
head as the new art director of Vogue. 

Although Alex was only 30 years old 
and had been with Condé Nast for a scant 
2 years, his appointment was a popular 
one. He had demonstrated great ability 
without stepping on other people's toes. 
and his personal charm seemed the perfect 
antidote to Agha's intellectual bullying. 
His increased salary—he went from $2,400 
to $12,000 a year—gave a sizable boost 
to his confidence; it meant that he would 
be earning more money than Tatiana, who 
made $300 a month as a hat designer for 
Henri Bendel. 

Within a few months of his accession, 
the magazine looked different. Titles, 
captions, and text blocks became clearer 
and more informative, and the pages be- 
came more crowded. All this was very 
much in line with the late Condé Nast's 
wish to move away from the "album" 
concept and to turn Vogue into something 
more like a newsmagazine. ‘‘The album- 
type layout was static and out-of-date,” 
Alex said. **It didn't have the cinematic 
flow that I was interested in. I also 
thought it would be provocative and excit- 
ing to use practically the same type as a 
tabloid newspaper in this very different 
context. It brought vitality to the page." 

Alex's increased use of photographs, at 
the expense of drawings by fashion art- 
ists, also reflected Nast's thinking, and so 
did the girl-next-door look of some of the 
photographers’ models. The all-American 
girl was replacing the haughty, European- 
style mannequin, largely because the war 
had shut down Paris as the international 
center of haute couture. The war was giv- 
ing a great boost to American-based de- 
signers such as Mainbocher, Valentina, 
and Charles James, who responded inge- 
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niously to the problems of wartime price 
controls and the strict rationing of silk and 
other fabrics, and who were being fea- 
tured in the pages of Vogue and Harper's 
Bazaar as never before. Morcover, the 
sporty, informal clothes of Claire McCar- 
dell and other young designers seemed to 
call for a new sort of model and a new 
photographic approach. 

The freedom and informality of Ameri- 
can fashion coincided with Alex's own 
ideas about the real purpose of Vogue. °°] 
wanted to ınvolve women In the life of the 
moment,’ he said, “and the war furthered 
this by destroying fantasy. Clothes had to 
be practical for women who worked. No 
more Ophelias dancing through the Plaza 
at dawn." 

Changing attitudes required new pho- 
tographers. While Vogue and Harper's 
Bazaar continued to give plenty of work 
to their established (and mostly European) 
master photographers— George Hoynin- 
gen-Huene and Louise Dahl-Wolfe at Ba- 
zaar, Horst P. Horst and Cecil Beaton at 
Vogue (Edward Stcichen, who had left in 
1938, spent the war making films for the 
U.S. Navy)—both magazines also took 
on younger photographers, whose best 
work scemed to emerge when they shot 
outdoors, in natural light. Toni Frissell at 
Vogue had been shooting like this for 
years, but Alex was not a great fan of her 
work—he thought she ''treated the out- 
doors like a studio," setting up carefully 
posed shots with little feeling of spontane- 
ity—and he was not distressed when shc 
defected to Harper's Bazaar after the war. 
John Rawlings and Frances McLaughlin, 
whom Alex hired and helped to train, pro- 
vided the kind of straightforward, unen- 
cumbered fashion reportage that he was 
looking for. 

He also took an interest in an Albanian- 
born photographer named Gjon Mili, who 
was one of the first to explore the possibil- 
ities of strobe light for stopping action. 
Mili worked mostly for Life. He had never 
done fashion work before, but Alex got 
him to photograph models pushing shop- 
ping carts in a supermarket, and ran a Mili 
cover shot of a girl tossing her wet hair in 
an arc of droplets. He gave a lot of assign- 
ments to Serge Bafkin and Constantin 
Joffé, two highly talented Russian refu- 
gees, and he had a particular fondness for 
Erwin Blumenfeld, another European ref- 
ugee, who had a genius for solarizations 
and other technical manipulations of the 
medium. ‘*] loved Blumenfeld,” he re- 
called. “He was the most graphic of all 
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the photographers, and the one who was 
most deeply rooted in the fine arts. He 
was always terribly proud of his work. He 
would bring it into the office and say, in 
his terrible German accent, ‘Put it in the 
mid’ —mieuning in the middle of the book, 
the most important spot. ` 

The two young Amcricans who would 
revolutionize and dominate the field of 
fashion photography in the postwar era 
were spotted very early by Alex Liber- 
man. He missed getting Richard Avedon, 
who had his heart set on working for 
Alexcy Brodovitch at. Harper's Bazaar. 
When Alex tried to recruit him for Vogue, 
Avedon said he had just accepted an offer 
from Bazaar, which was hardly the case 
—although he had been pushing for months 
to get an appointment with Brodovitch, at 
that time he hadn't even met him. With 
Irving Penn, though, Alex established the 
closest and most fruitful working relation- 
ship of his professional life. **Some of the 
best work for Vogue, though 1t may beur 
my signature, is in fact ours, the result of 
a special and close collaboration," Penn 
wrote in Passage, the 199] book of his 
photographs. 

Irving Penn had wanted to bc a painter. 
As à student at thc Philadelphia Museum 
School in the mid- 1930s, though, he had 
fallen under the spell of Brodovitch, who 
taught a coursc in design there. ""Brodo- 
vitch was the first person to show me the 
mystical quality in. photographs," Penn 
said. For two summers Penn had worked 
as Brodovitch's assistant at Harper's Ba- 
zaar, and some of his first photographs— 
of street scenes and shopwindows—had 
been published in that magazine. Saks 
Fifth Avenue made Brodovitch its consul- 
tant art director in 1940, and Penn went 
along as his assistant. He inherited the job 
when Brodovitch left, a year later, but the 
work bored him. Penn still wanted to be a 
painter. He decided to go to Mexico and 
spend a year painting, and it was at this 
point, looking for someonc to replace him 
at Saks, that he met Alex Liberman. Bro- 
dovitch had suggested that Pcnn discuss 
the job with Liberman, so Penn called him 
and arrangcd a meeting. Penn took an ım- 
mediate liking to Alex, and was secretly 
pleased that Alex had no intcrest in the 
job. Penn went off to Mexico, where a 
year’s effort convinced him that he was 
not going to be a painter. He returned to 
New York early in 1943, and Alex, who 
had become art director of Vogue in the 
meantime, promptly hircd him as his per- 
sonal assistant. 

Penn was installed in a tiny cubicle next 
to Alex’s office, and his first assignment 
was to think up ideas for Vogue covers. **] 




































gave my ideas to Horst, Blumenfeld, Be: 
ton, and Rawlings," Penn said, “ап 
they just gave me the back of the hand. 

With the unrelenting self-doubt that h: 

always been one of his distinguishin 
traits, Penn told Alex that he had **failed 

his assignment. "Why don't you take th 
picture yourself?" Alex suggested. Pen 
said that he wouldn't know how to g 
about it, but Alex, who must have sense 
the intensity of the vision behind all thi 
self-doubt, kept pushing and nudging him 
He gave him a space in which to work in th 
magnificently equipped photo studio th 

Vogue maintained for its photographers in 

nearby office building, and he provided 
Penn with an assistant to help him maste 
the complexities of the 8-by- IO studio cam 
era. The experiment succeeded in way 
that neither Penn nor Liberman could 
have foreseen. The failed painter redis 
covered himself as an artist—one of the 
most original and powerful photographers 
of his time. 

Penn began as a still-life photographer 
and his initial efforts appeared on the cov4 
cr of House & Garden. His first Vogue 
cover, for the October 1, 1943, issue, was 
a still life of **New Accessories" '—belt 
gloves, handbag, scarf—arranged on 2 
wooden table against a wall on whic 
hung a color engraving of oranges anc 
lemons. The carefully thought-out compo 
sition, the solidity and weight of the en- 
semble, made it seem almost too austere 
for a fashion cover, and this may have 
been why it troubled the redoubtable Edna 
Chase. **If you’re going to do such a radi- 
cal thing as a still-life cover,” she asked 
Alex, "why don't you get the best still- 
life photographer? Alex knew why, but 
he could not explain it to Mrs. Chase. 
There was a quality to Penn’s photo- 
graph—a clarity of vision and an absence 
of extraneous detail—that made it un- 
flinchingly modern. Penn’s subsequent 
photographs of salad ingredients, or o 
playing cards, dice, chessmen, and other 
‘‘after-dinner games,’” with their meticu- 
lously arranged elements and rigid com- 
positional structure, might appear to have 
the solidity of old-master paintings, but 
there was always a jarring or discordant 
note somewhere—cigarette ashes, insects, 
a half-burned match—that made them a 
little disturbing. His pictures were **ascet- 
ic," as Alex put it... "Penn liked apples 
that were rotting, or flowers that were 
shedding their blooms. There was a sort 
of grittiness that kept them from being 
merely charming. And seeing them that 
way, in the context of an elegant fashio 
magazine, was a shock.” 

Pcnn volunteered for the American Field 
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he real sin would be never experiencing it. 
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Becoming a Legend 


Service in 1944. He served in Italy and in 
India, driving an ambulance and photo- 
graphing soldiers in action and in repose. 
In letters to Alex, he spoke nostalgically 
of the bond of understanding that they 
shared. Penn was hurt that Alex did not 
answer any of his letters (to this day Alex 
rarely answers letters). After the war, al- 
though they lunched together frequently 
and talked every day, their friendship re- 
mained more professional than personal. 
They didn’t call each other by their first 
names—it was always °‘'Mr. Penn’ and 
“Мг. Ілбегтап,” spoken in a tone of af- 
fectionate irony. 

When Penn went back to work at Vogue 
in 1946, Alex encouraged him to embark 
on the series of black-and-white portraits 
that established his mature reputation. 
Penn photographed just about everyone of 
importance in the arts at that time. But he 
stubbornly resisted taking fashion pic- 
tures. Although he had photographed the 
12 top fashion models of the 40s, in a 
1947 group portrait that was one of the 
era's icons, he insisted that he knew little 
about fashion and couldn't possibly do it. 
In 1948, though. Alex managed to send 
him off with a model on a fashion assign- 
ment to Lima, Peru. The model, a very 
pretty girl named Jean Patchett, soon found 
out that working with Penn was not like 
working with anyone else. Each morning 
she would appear on time, carefully made 
up and dressed, and Penn would spend the 
next eight or nine hours deciding that 
whatever setting they elected to try was 
not possible. After several days, during 
which he did not take a single photograph. 
Patchett was feeling frustrated and de- 
pressed. They went into a café. ''] sat 
down and said to hell with it, and picked 
up my pearls," she recalled. ''My feet 
were hurting, so I kicked off my shoes. 
He said, “Stop!” ° This picture, which 
has been reproduced in many anthologies 
of fashion photography, shows the girl 
in profile, elbow on the table, holding 
the pearl necklace to her lips while she 
stares moodily past the man whose half- 
profile is just visible at the extreme left. 
It is different from any other fashion 
photograph taken up to that time, and it 
had a profound influence on a great 
many photographers. **Instead of an ar- 
tificial pose, here was a woman caught 
in an everyday moment,"' Alex Liber- 
man said later. **it's the imperfection of 
actual life." 

That imperfection was the essence of 
what Liberman was lookıng for—the break- 
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through from tantasy und artifice into the 
here and now. It was the antidote to the 
“visions of loveliness that Mrs. Chase 
and generations of Vogue readers cher- 
ished—visions that Alex wanted to banish 
forever from the pages of Vogue, in part 
because he felt that they were demeaning 
to women. Vogue was not really about 
fashion, he always said: it was about 
women. To photograph women as divine, 
ethereal creatures posing alongside Greek 
columns or in elaborately concocted stu- 
dio imitations of royal boudoirs seemed to 
him to mock their dignity as human be- 
ings; it was a male-imposed vision that 
Alex, a proto-feminist, found silly and of- 
fensive. The fact that Penn shared this 


here 
was always a jarring 
or discordant 
note somewhere 
ın Penns 
photographs that 
made them a 
little disturbing. 
T 


point of view became one of the key as- 
pects of their developing collaboration. 
"Alex and I were interested in women," 
Penn said. “We were always searching 
for some delectable and seductive quali- 
ty." Another early Penn image that be- 
came famous showed a girl delicately 
removing a shred of tobacco from her 
tongue. “The real gesture of a real per- 
son," as Penn put it. “That’s what Alex 
found in looking at the contact sheets, 
and what he taught me. The image was 
an accident. 

Ironically, Penn’s work had none of the 
fluid, spontaneous qualities that Alcx and 
others admired so much in the pages of 
Harper's Bazaar. The team of Alexey 
Brodovitch and Carmel Snow (who had 
defected to Bazaar in 1932) continued to 
keep Bazaar well out in front of Vogue in 
its creative use of photography. Brodo- 


vitch had moved away from his highl 
structured, Surrealist-inspired layouts 0 
the previous decade and was using spare 
graphics and more white space on the page} 
From 1945 on, he and Snow gave increas 
ing emphasis to the photographs of Richaré 
Avedon, who was rapidly becoming thi 
most imitated photographer of his general 
tion. Avedon’s action shots of model} 
jumping off curbs or turning cartwheels oF 
mingling with carnival performers on Pari 
streets had a dash and an excitement tha 
Vogue's pages conspicuously lacked. In the 
process, fashion ıtself became progressive 
ly less important; the new subject—in Ba 
caar, at any rate—was not the clothes s 
much as the lifestyle of the people wh« 
wore them. Edna Chase and her loyal edi 
tors could not see the point of this. “Ave 
don would go to Paris, and there would bi 
elephants, Alex said (referring to the fa 
mous photo of Dovima in a ball gowt 
standing between two elephants at th 
Cirque d’Hiver), ‘but with Mrs. Chass 
every button counted. Bazaar publishe 
portfolios of nonfashion work by Brassai 
Cartier-Bresson, Bill Brandt, Robert Frank 
and Lisette Model. It ran short stories b 
Truman Capote, Carson McCullers, an 
other young writers, and provocative non 
fiction on a wide variety of subjects. Al 
though it never surpassed Vogue in circu 
lation or in advertising revenue, Bazaa 
consistently showed more snap and dazzl 
in its editing and its graphic layout, an 
Alex often pointed this out in discussion: 
with Patcévitch and Edna Chast, arguing 
that it made Vogue look stodgy and pedes 
trian by comparison. 

At a deeper level, though, Alex did no 
want to imitate what Brodovitch and Car 
mel Snow were doing. Much as he ad 
mired the cinematic elegance of the layi 
outs in Bazaar, he felt that. Brodovitcl 
and Snow were still adhering to the conj 
cept of fashion magazines as luxury prod 
ucts for an upper-class audience. “Ele 
gance was Brodovitch’s strong point,’ 
he said. `` The page looked very attrac 
tive. But. Ina way, It seemed to me thal 
Brodovitch was serving the same pur 
pose that Agha had served, which was t¢ 
make the magazine attractive to wom 
en— not interesting to women, attractiv 
to women. What | wanted—and wha 
Condé had been trying to do—was t 
make it something more than lovely an 
attractive. l thought there was more mer] 
it in being able to put 20 pictures on twe 
pages than in making two elegant pages 
The one clear idea that ] brought was the 
idea of anti-design. What is design? It’s 
making the use of the material—the way 
it's used—more important than the maq® ` 
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Becoming a Legend 


terial itself. In my experience with Vu, 
design didn't count. I never designed a 
layout at Vii. I'd look at the material and 
say, This is a wonderful picture, let's 
make it big. don't let's have the title 
damage it. Or, conversely, I might allow 
the journalistic content of the title to 
dominate the image. I came to believe in 
the unexpected, in chance, in doing 
things that hadn't been done before and 
didn't conform to any established design 
principles. At Vogue, I wanted to break 
the design obsession, so I defended а 
more journalistic approach—rougher let- 
tering. no white space, crowded pages, 
messier layouts.” 

He was tilting at windmills, of course. 


Edna Chase, who had been editor in chief 


at Vogue since Alex was two years old, 
was not interested in messy layouts. She 
warned Jessica Daves, her eventual suc- 
cessor, that the art department must never 


The Flaming Fifties 


(Coutiuued from page 273) hair, she had 
all the trappings of youth but moved 
with reluctance, without animation, as if 
she were afraid to crack the shell that 
had served her so long. She seemed un- 
sure of what, if anything, lay down 
deeper. 

“Pd been dealing with aging by defi- 
ance," she told me in a conversation 
several years ago. I was going to just 
continue the way I was... become a pio- 
neer dirty old lady who dresses very 
inappropriately."" But she realized the 
flaw in her defiance technique: **Al- 
though you're defying convention,” she 
said, "you're not progressing. You're 
staying where you are, which ts what 
I’ve always done," never moving from 
sister to mother, or from beautiful young 
woman to wise mature woman. "The 
victory is not just hanging on to what 
you already have against all onslaughts, 
but that you could do something differ- 
ent, and better." As she reached this un- 
derstanding, she broke out of a troubling 
writers block and brought from the 
depths of her own struggle Revolution 
from Within, one of the signature books 
of this decade. 

Women in iheir 50s are asserting new 
power and perspectives in. Hollywood. 
Sherry Lansing is chairman of Para- 
mount Pictures. Barbra Streisand has 
emerged from her reclusive 40s and 
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be allowed to ‘*take over” the magazine, 
and from time to time she would call Alex 
into her office and ask him to explain why 
he had chosen to use a photograph that 
struck her as singularly inelegant. As of- 
ten as not, the photograph was by Penn, 
and Alex could find no words to explain 
its strength or importance. Once, she 
summoned him tọ a meeting at Patcé- 
vitch's house to complain about the tab- 
loid-style lettering that kept appearing in 
Vogue. She said it was causing people to 
cancel their subscriptions. Alex didnt ar- 
gue the point, and from then on, until 
Mrs. Chase retired, there was less of the 
offensive Franklin Gothic type in the 
magazine. 

Alex and Mrs. Chase liked and respect- 
ed each other, but good manners kept him 
from telling her what he really thought. 
Alex felt, for example, that the title " "art 
director" was a joke. The material that he 
dealt with in the art department every day 

‚as not art. The facile drawings of Eric or 
Willaumez were not art, and in Alex's mind 


finds that at 51 **I have much less fear.” 
Streisand ts trying to push herself out in 
the world, “‘to be more loving, more 
compassionate." Penny Marshall (the 
49-year-old director of A League of Their 
Own) and Nora Ephron (the fiftysome- 
thing writer-director of Sleepless tu Seat- 
tle, who does not release her age) are 
pushing the boundaries as well. But stu- 
dio and network executives— ‘young cal- 
low men,’ Bette Midler calls them— 
still haven't bothered to try to represent 
the real soul and passion of middle-aged 
women on-screen. "Nobody in Holly- 
wood says, Oh, boy—let's do a play 
about à 54-year-old woman who falls in 
love, who still has possibilities!" com- 
plains Wendy Wasserstein, the 42-year- 
old playwright who did just that in The 
Sisters Roseusweig, her hit comedy about 
three accomplished, still-lusty sisters. 
(Jane Alexander, 53, one of the play's 
original stars, moved a month ago from 
performer to policymaker as President 
Clinton’s choice to head the National 
Endowment for the Arts.) 

Some of America’s favorite singers, who 
once strutted their seductiveness, are now 
composing a more fit, streamlined, and 
self-assured sexuality appropriate to their 
Flaming Fifties. Tina Turner, fearful at 53 
that "you can't be a rock "n' roll old 
woman. ` tested the waters on tour this 
summer and proved otherwise. Her body. 










































photographs—even Penn's photographs 
could never be works of art, either. Photo 
graphs to him were documents—momen 
tary glimpses of something that could bf 
printed in ink on a magazine page an 
eventually discarded. That was their func 
tion and their fate. Although he ha 
scarcely painted since he left Europe 
Alex thought he knew what it meant to b 
an artist, and that knowledge, held in re 
serve in the back of his mind as something 
to which he could always return, made th 
absurdities and the frustrations of fashio 
journalism more bearable. **In a curious 
way | felt myself superior to everybody 
was dealing with and to everything tha 
| was doing," he said, “because I felt that 
was an artist. | Knew what real art was. o 
thought I knew, and this gave me a grea 
deal of self-confidence—the kind of un 
questioning self-confidence you need t 
be a good editor or a good art director. 
felt that if I chose something, a picture o 
a layout, it must be right and it must b 
good. It was right because I chose it.” O 


having matured, has a roundedness natu 
ral at this age, but now projects evel 
greater physicality and personal power 
without trying so hard. Having escaped | 
years of beatings by Ike Turner, Tina pub 
lished her midlife autobiography to put ar 
end to that chapter. Both the best-seller, /, 
Tina, and What's Love Got to Do with [t?, 
the hit film based on the book, emphasiz 
survival and resilience; Tina. won't stan 
for the label of victim. "1 stood up for my 
life," she told Vanity Fair. 

Like Tina Turner and Gloria Steinen, 
who have consciously reinvented them- 
selves for Second Adulthood, countless 
women in thetr 50s in writing classes, 
in journals, and on stages across the 
country are rewriting the personal histo- 
ries Of their young-adult years, not as 
songs and stories of victimization, de- 
feat, and despair, but as songs and sto- 
ries of transformation and triumph. This 
same phenomenon has been noted in 
works of contemporary literature, where 
we now have a midlife-progress паг-[ 
rative for very nearly the first time 
in Western literature. In her book, Safe 
at Last in the Middle Years, Margaret 
Morganroth Gullette shows how early 
novels by authors such as John Updike, 
Saul Bellow, Anne Tyler, and Margaret 
Drabble depicted young-adulthood as a 
threatening and overwhelming time. But 
as the writers themselves have moved 
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The Flaming Fifties 


beyond that dangerous age, their charac- 
ters have discovered the benefits that can 
follow lost youth: “Pm more myself 
than I’ve been my whole life long,’' 
says Macon Leary, protagonist of Ty- 
ler’s novel The Accidental Tourist. 


W: are talking here about something 
that goes beyond any particular 


generation or social class or the details 
of private lives. The Flaming Fifties are 
part of a fundamental change in the adult 
life cycle. Indeed, | believe this pres- 
ages a new set of stages across the entire 
life span. In this century alone, human be- 
ings have broken the evolutionary pattern. 
In 1900, a woman’s proper expectation of 
50 was to be dead. (Americans born in 
1900 had a life expectancy of 47.) Today, 
the average middle-class member of most 
advanced societies can anticipate a 30- 
year stretch—or more—of mentally ac- 
tive, productive living after 50. Two- 
thirds of the total gain in life expectancy 
since the human species emerged has been 
made in this century! 

For healthy women Second Adulthood 
may actually last longer than young- 
adulthood. Epidemiological studies sug- 
gest that an American woman who reaches 
age 50 today—free of cancer and heart 
disease—can expect to see her 92nd 
birthday. Pacesetting women of the Si- 
lent Generation and the ascendant Viet- 
nam Generation are already mapping out 
new ways to remain fully alive during 
these extra years. 

To be sure, this new consciousness has 
not reached everywhere. Many mature 
women still suffer from internalized im- 
ages of themselves as tired, shapeless, 
sexless, and superfluous. Some continue 
with behaviors that contribute to acceler- 
ated deterioration, such as chain-smoking, 
drinking, and eating fatty foods. Blue-col- 
lar workingwomen and wives, in particu- 
lar, may look and feel a decade older than 
professional women, especially if their 
middle-class status is being threatened by 
global economic realignment. Joyce Gib- 
son, the 50-year-old wife of a United 
Auto Workers member at Caterpillar, who 
has watched both companies and unions 
abandon her generation, told The Wall 
Street Journal: ‘‘Our lives are dangling 
out here.’ 

The passage ınto Second Adulthood 
must be distinguished from the earlier 
midlife passage, which is about the dying 
of youth and which generally occurs as we 
enter our 40s. Even as we arrive at the full 
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maturity of our First Adulthood, we are 
confronted with fearsome signals that we 
can no longer take for granted the physi- 
cal, sexual, and occupational advantages 
that go with youth (can’t read fine print: 
can’t work, drink, or make love all night; 
can’t bounce right back after straining a 
muscle; can't get pregnant without effort 
and risk). 

These first signs begin to register for 
women in their mid-30s, often occasion- 
ing an early midlife personal inventory. 
To the degree that one is introspective, 
artistic, nontraditional, or easily unsettled 
by change, the midlife transition between 
these two definitive eras of adult life can 
take on the character of crisis. Others 





udy Collins 
says she found passing 
into her 
90s exhilarating. 
“At last, we 
can get started 
тексе; 


|” 


adapt more gradually and easily. By their 
mid-40s most women have restabilized, 
but the themes introduced in the early 
midlife passage are recapitulated in the 
late 40s. 

Indeed, the late 40s often represent the 
pits for women, while the early 50s find 
them at their peak. According to my sur- 
vey, the women with the lowest sense of 
well-being were, on average, 47 years 
old, while those enjoying the highest 
sense of well-being were, on average, 53. 
(This range also represents the acute peri- 
od of biological passage for the average 
woman going through menopause.) But 
since entering their Flaming Fifties, a ma- 
jority of these older women say, they have 
become more accepting of the aging pro- 
cess—less self-conscious and more out- 
spoken. But before one breaks into this 
most productive stage, опе must accept 
losses of certain cherished strengths that 
are fundamental to the identity of young- 
adulthood. Everyone feels anger and frus- 
tration at physical changes in the body. 







For women, these losses are further ac 
centuated by menopause. Letting go of 
the godlike power of reproduction natura} 
ly brings on a phase that is cheerless, Й 
not bleak. 

““When l turned 50, Іспес а 104,7 зау 
New York businesswoman Judy Corman 
describing a common reaction. “Yol | 
have to grieve, and then when you comi 
out on the other side, it feels very liberat, 
ing." Corman, already a successful shof ` 
owner, moved on to expand her educa 
uon. On "the other side," she found 
work with deeper meaning for her, as dif 
rector of public information for Phoenij | 
House, the nation's largest drug-abus].. 
service agency. E 

Singer-songwriter Joni Mitchell also def. 
scribes a pits-to-peak passage. When wi. 
first talked, she was a mere babe of 48] 
When 1 asked her if she knew how to bå, 
50, she answered mystically: “It will, , 
make itself known." Two years later Í . 
went back. A 

“l worry differently, she said. 
went over the hump of the middle-life cral P 
zies. There is a kind of mourning peril, 
od—you go into grief for those things yo É 4 
can no longer do. But then something 
happened of its own accord. You can fee 
it created by a chemical change in you} 
body as you go over that hump. Thing * 4 
don’t bother me for as long. You wee К 
them out. You have a greater ability to lef, | 
go and say, 'Oh, I don't want to thin 
about that now,’ which is the thing I all, 
ways admired about men."  * | 

An intriguing bit of biological researc 
might validate Mitchell's artistic intuitionf 
Between 40 and 60, people may actuall¥ 
lose cells in the part of the brain that re 
sponds to stress, the locus coeruleus. 
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someone who has battled illness and de 
pression all her life, as Joni Mitchell has 
describe coming out into the clear at 50 ET 
The ‘‘Trouble Child’’ (the title of a son K. 
on her brilliant album Court and Spark) p 
who retreated from society in her 20s n 
“figuring I'd just gone funny,” has al P. 
ways camped out on the thin line betweet е ы 
madness and genius. When | sat with he}, ^" 
in L.A. in 199], she was nervous an 
edgy, still chain-smoking. She had 
black beret perched over her braided sil 
ver-blond hair, and her skin had the fragil 1 
ity of parchment. She acknowledges nov’ 
that doing a lot of drugs **dries your juice 
right up—it really ages you. But I have n 
desire to go under the Ыайе, `` ѕһе аадеф ` 
defiantly. P 
A solid second marriage to a ma M 
younger by 13 years brought her person 3 
al happiness but disappointed her fans | 
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“Whe Flaming Fifties 
dll 


Ties | : 
"ho would preter her miserable and rav- 


Lag about love lost. **lt was good for my 
fe and bad for my career, she laughs. 
Jans also insisted that this icon of the 
Js look eternally young—''because И 
bu look good for your age, then they 
Took good for their age.” B was a time 
retreat. Mitchell refused to repeat her- 
elf artistically and for a decade avoided 
Performing. 
As she neared 50, she found a renewed 
[by in songwriting. “Rather than turn into 
jukebox, I've grown from this period of 
üllowness, ` she told me recently. She 
ҮІ nes and records until two in the morning 
мұ > r 3 
mu then paints until dawn. But she S 
* „opped painting for the art world (which, 
" he says, wants ""chenille toilet seats with 
| Imbroidered bunnies’’) and relies on her 
"iwn philosophy: **Paint what you like, 
d fuck 'em.** She is working out a way to 
aake her guitar sound like a complete or- 
fhestra, and she’s found a family in the 
'enizens of a local restaurant where she 
e Fones her mischievous humor. I’m get- 
"ng back to fun,"' she told me. With a 
"Lew album due out next year. Joni is con- 
emplating a solo tour. When she sepa- 
Fated recently from her husband, Joni 
‘id not lapse into the usual depression. 
OF Right now I feel happy and produc- 
рус апа friendly. That’s new.” A girl- 
i[riend keeps asking her, "Joni, you're 
eparated, why aren't you depressed?” 
Нег answer speaks volumes about women 
А n their 50s. 
cul **1'm just not going to be.** Joni Mitch- 


Мы grins. **P ve done that already.” 
! 


L В sychologically speaking, an old self 


: H has to die before a new one can be 
m vorn. And the cycle of death and rebirth 
aN has definite phases, although there is con- 
iS iderable variation in the ages at which we 
ри 2rapple with the transition into the second 
rA valf of adult life. If one has to pick a 
id horm, 45 represents the old age of youth, 
YP vhile 50 initiates the youth of a woman's 
Second Adulthood. In between, à mourn- 
^ "Ing phase usually sets in. 

PE Whether we recognize it consciously 
or not, both women and men in their 
nid- to late 40s are simultaneously 
i Vf indergoing the dying of youth and stum- 
"ling into the infancy of Second Adult- 
"Thood. The striving, competing, proving, 
nd besting of rivals that lent a furious 
Intensity to our young-adulthood, form- 
ing the basis of our ego identity, now 
"feel more like dull repetitions of duty: 
Зулу do I have to work so hard? What is it 
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all for? This disillusion and ennui 1s just 
as natural to this passage as mood swings 
are to adolescence. 

That is presumably why Hillary Rodhain 
Clinton was *“really hurt? at being called 
middle-aged. She wasn't yet ready to iden- 
üfy with the stage ahead; few people in their 
mid-40s are. But the surest indication that 
she is now caught up in the turmoil of this 
passage came in her stream-of-conscious- 
ness (delivered without notes) speech at the 
Liz Carpenter Lectureship Series at the 
University of Texas, for which she broke 
away from her father’s deathbed. **Why 
is it in a country as wealthy as we 
are...that we lack, at some core level, 
meaning in our individual lives and mean- 
ing collectively—that sense that our lives 
are part of some greater effort, that we are 
connected to one another?... We are, | 
think, in a crisis of meaning.” 

Fhe search for meaning becomes the 
universal preoccupation of Second Adult- 
hood: it could even be called the Meaning 
Crisis. Moreover, one can no longer hope 
to be rescued by the father; approaching 
50, we become our own fathers. In the 
case of the president’s wife, her father’s 
death must be reconciled with accepting 
full ownership of her awesome new politi- 
cal powers. Mrs. Clinton’s vague, vulner- 
able references to a `'politics of meaning" 
over the last year are a sign that she is 
well and actively engaged in the transfor- 
mative work of this passage. (Which also 
explains those young male warriors at The 
New Republic and The New York Times 
who are So eager to ridicule and debunk her 
search for meaning in politics; they're too 
young to get it.) In Japan, at the G-7 eco- 
nomic summit last summer, there were sig- 
nals that the First Lady was just beginning 
to put a toe in the waters of the Flaming 
Fifties. She told The Washington Post, 
‘One of the big things about being here is 
to find out how young SO sounds.”” 


t the culmination of my research, | 

had a last-minute idea for a brunch 
at my apartment in Manhattan. | wanted 
to share ideas about common themes in 
our personal journeys with some of the 
thoughtful women I'd interviewed over 
the past several years. It seemed fitting to 
bring it all together. I started by calling up 
singer Judy Collins. **I wouldn't miss it!" 
she said, and the next half-dozen women I 
phoned all sounded just as tickled. Con- 
gresswoman Lucille Roybal-Allard, the 
first Mexican-American woman elected to 
the House, vowed to break away from the 
debate on the president's tax bill. Judith 
Jamison, artistic director of the Alvin Ai- 
ley American Dance Theater, was enthu- 


siastic, as was Linda Ellerbec, who had a 
refreshing concern. Ihe IV anchorwonn- 
an turned essayıst and producer wanted to 
be sure | knew she was only 48. Would 
that disqualify her? Hardly. She sounded 
genuinely flattered to be invited—a good 
sign. Identifying with older women is a 
positive step toward a successful passage 
to Second Adulthood. 

Within 24 hours, an all-star team of 
nine women had eagerly accepted my in- 
vitation to come together in a celebration 
of our Flaming Fifties. Stunning in its ab- 
sence was any hesitation among the invi- 
tees about going on the record about their 
ages. Sitting in my bedroom before they 
arrived that Sunday afternoon in June, I 
reviewed my notes on their lives. 

“The first half of my life has been an 
attempt to get over the hurdles of mother- 
hood, divorce, and trying to get the right 
to be an artist," Judy Collins had told me. 
"The most difficult thing to remember is 
that this is what you're supposed to be do- 
ing. It’s almost a daily struggle." 

Like so many women wishing for total 
acceptance from a parent, Judy has had to 
overcome the habit of driving herself to- 
ward the perfection she subliminally hoped 
might finally secure her father's love. A 
mythic figure to her, Judy's late alcoholic 
father hosted a popular Denver radio show. 
She was his "" dreamboat."' the gifted vehi- 
cle of hisown aspirations. Though blind, he 
played the piano well, but Judy was expect- 
ed to fulfill his dream of becoming a seri- 
ous musician. He fully supported her as a 
performer, yet she was invisible to him as 
a little girl. When he demanded that she 
play a piano piece beyond her capacities 
on his show, she started thinking about 
how much simpler it would be to be dead. 
Her suicide attempt at. [4 initiated a long 
battle with depressive episodes. 

During her 20s, after a divorce and cus- 
tody battles, it became clear she had a 
problem with alcohol. In her 30s “this 
thing inside of me—the talent—made me 
a prisoner, almost a hostage. The other 
side of me, the side who wants to have 
fun, was dragged along, fearful, always 
wondering, Can | do this?" Her career 
ruled her life and she became dependent 
on her record company to "take care of 
me.'' Reaching her late 30s, she was still 
acting like the gifted child. But by then 
"my act was a total disaster," she said. 
“I couldn't sing. | couldn't work. The 
next step would have been a locked ward. `` 
Elektra Records later dropped her flat. 

The day after she committed to sobri- 
ety. she met a man with whom she has 
achieved the first mature love relationship 
of her life. But true healing, she said, 
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didn't take place until her mid-40s. The 
passage into her 50s she has found exhila- 
rating. "At last, we can get started!” 
Now there is the discipline to go into a 
locked room voluntarily every day, to 
composc music or write prose. For the 
first time, she feels clarity about herself as 
an artist. "| have a vision. of myself 
now," she told me at the age of 54, “as 
being a fully composed person. `` 

Next I began to remember the poignant 
voice of author and USA Today columnist 
Barbara Reynolds, who had told me the 
story of her struggles as a black woman 
who was rejected by her own mother. 

““The pain caused by a runaway mother 
cuts deeper than incest," Barbara said. 
She had endured both. Growing up with 
her grandmother in Columbus, Ohio, she'd 
hidden thc fact that she had the highest IQ. 
in her junior high school, just as now, at 48, 
she hides inside excess weight. Barbara 
described how it had felt to havc no ego: 
none in her 20s, even less in her 30s. As a 
reporter at the Chicago Tribune shc had 
been awarded a Nieman Fellowship, but 
at Harvard for the interview, *‘] couldn't 
lift a glass," she recalled. **I started shak- 
ing uncontrollably, because my mind and 
heart said 1 didn't belong there. ` 

I'll never forget her sweet, woundcd 
expression as she stared into the past at 
the refuse of the various addictions she 
had had to overcome and began to tell me 
about the new life she was building for 
herself. Divorced and childless, she had 
adopted a son and planned to become an 
ordained minister in the Pentecostal or 
the Methodist church. 

Judy and Barbara. Judith Jamison, Con- 
gresswoman Roybal-Allard, dry-witted Lin- 
da Ellerbee—what common ground, I won- 
dered, would they find with my friend and 
agent, Lynn Nesbit, who works 70-hour 
weeks, wears power-red Chanel suits, and 
studies religion? I took pleasure in antici- 
pating their shocked looks when Elizabeth 
Stevenson, a Jungian psychoanalyst from 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, a woman who 
would strike them at first glance as the soul 
of propriety, shared her far-out dreams; or 
when Ginny Ford, a Rochester business- 
woman, told the story of running away 
from her husband and coming back to 
start a carcer at midlife. None of them, I 
knew, would be able to resist Mary Ann 
Goff. whose first 49 years had been cir- 
cumscribed by Newark, Ohio, and who 
turned her lifc around at 53 when shc 
drove for the first time on an interstate 
highway. Now 60. she dates avidly and 
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has a drawerful of sheer teddies that her 
children find appalling. The gathering was 
the perfect excuse for me to talk to her 
again, to see all of them in the full flower 
of their hard-won selfhood, discovering 
one anothcr. Would they recall their lives 
as narratives of female decline? Or would 
these women tcll their stories as narratives 
of progress? We all have our own person- 
al life story. The way we tell it to our- 
selves, every day, in the **mind chatter’ 
that rushes through our brains at 200 
words per minute when we're not concen- 
trating on something else, becomes the 
story we arc living. An important part of 
the transformative work in middle life, | 


started 
out last year with 
breast cancer,” 


said Linda Ellerbee. 
“The flattermg thing 
about being invited to 
this dinner was 
that someone thought 
I was going to live 
to be 50!” 


am now convinced, is to revise one’s sto- 
ry, forgiving the failures and reworking 
the heroic illusions of youth. 


()' the Sunday of the gathering, as I 
went out to greet my guests, | tried to 
summon all my energy. | wanted to be a 
catalyst to help these special women share 
their wisdom and draw strength from one 
another. For the next three hours, we 
would speak of everything, but I have 
tried to arrange the conversations around 
the maın themes as they emerged. 


On the Privilege of Being 50 


"*[ just turned 50,"* Judith Jamison, danc- 
er-choreographer, announced proudly as 





she arrived and greeted everyone. She і 8: 

cxtraordinary presence—tall and beautif# " 
with tight black-and-gray cornrows twin o ^ 
close to her scalp. She had materialized Ще” 


\ 


the entrance hall like one of the stone colo n` 
si in the temples at Luxor. As she descende" 
ed the stairs, | remembered her grace ang" 
the terrifying power she brought to Cry, f ^ ^ 
the rolce Alvin Ailey created for her as $- 
tribute to black women. К 
"Nobody ever tells you about ho‘ 
great it is to be over 45,” Judith had toll: - 
me a few years back. **I can't wait to bs y 
50'”” So was it what she’d expected те 
“As a dancer, it has always been abouge 
survival," she said. `“And I still jum ul 
on the stage with the kids at Christma] ^ 
and perform. `’ 
“Fifty for me was a time when I really i: 
for the first time, owned my body," ѕаі sii 
Ginny Ford, whose blond hair and dim Ме 
ples remind me of Doris Day. ‘I haditu 
been very ashamed of my body, and nov] ti 
| love it." іш 
In her 30s and 40s, Ginny had grea]w x 
legs and could wear a size 4 off any rack fur v 
She favored slinky spaghetti-strap gown). (00 
for when she and her husband, Bob, уеп о. 
dancing at the country club. They werefiúy. ul 
Rochester's Perfect Couple, sexy and suc uv 
cessful. ion. В. 
"The time I spent dealing with їһеф 
whole packaging of the outward piece offi | 
myself,’* she said, roliing her big bluef find: 
eyes. “Now there’s all this inner stuff go-HHer hy 
ing on. l'm probably 10 pounds heavier, ур) 
my thighs are a little rumply, my armsjip f 
have flab. Fifteen years ago i would have} ie hy 
starved myself. But now I'm enjoying jmin 
Bob's pasta. I exercise every day, I enjoy] ‘|; 
myself sexually, and I’m proud of Ши 
body. It really works!” ІШ 
She then proceeded to tell us how her jo |, 
body had instigated—as if with a will of [m w 
its own—a life-changing period of self- fm 
assessment. A few years back, Ginny, | |, 
who has always been a strong skier, took {фу 
her husband on a dream vacation to Jack- fyi 
son Hole, Wyoming. In a disastrous acci- | wy; 
dent, she tore all the ligaments in her knee [uw | 
and spent the following year on crutches. fwy 
During her time of healing, she also be- $f, 
came a grandmother. The juxtaposition of [wx 
these two life accidents—the death of her 
young, carelessly agile self and the birth of 
a new generation of her family—initiated a 
time of inner questioning. Life accidents 
are those events we can neither predict nor 
prevent, and when thev coincide with the 
start of a new stage in the life cycle, the 
passage is often accelerated. 
During her time of enforced retreat, 
Ginny, who had always been too busy 
professionally to reflect much on her life, 
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З Чосивей her professional goals. Now 
rau sully recovered, she told us that she would 
‘the leaving the very next day on a 100-mile 
"like aeross England Irom the North Sea to 
"ое trish Sea—not the kind of vacation we 
xef once would have expected of à woman in 
A aer 505. 
NF Mary Ann Goff spoke of another voy- 
trafrge—her first trip behind the whecl, just 
even years before. You might have 
I if hought she'd traveled with Thelma and 
wai ouise. ‘I never drove on the inter- 
Шо tate until 1 was 53. My parents were 
Фа ИсоһоПс5, 50 1 got married at 19 to 
ndet away from it all, she related as 
ll uer southern drawl pieked up speed. All 
iim Our of her children were well along in 
school when she started college; typical- 
y, she was 38 before she took her own 
. Це seriously. 
dm `` My ex-husband just put me down and 
"[ufridiculed me. He didn’t have the educa- 
nf .ion that I was pursuing, so he was very 
jealous. ‘Why do you need this school- 
ing?’ he'd say. I thought, Do I go on 
im being passive, or do I say, ‘This is my 
gum life, t00'?'' Her husband had a prostate 
.nPdisease, and soon their sexual relation- 
ге ship, whieh had been highly charged, be- 
sue} gan to disintegrate because of his eondi- 
tion. But Mary Ann blamed herself—her 
weight, her age. This went on for seven 
years. "So I went to counseling, and I 
found out it wasn't me who was crazy.’ 
wf Her husband eventually saw a therapist, 
wer] who treated his problem, but the relation- 
amf ship failed anyway. However, because 
have] She had four children, she waited until she 
wb was in her 50s to get a divorce. 
mp —"'f pieked up all my life and moved to 
this} Charleston. It was really scary. I had a lot 
of stumbling blocks, and no one to depend 
iir on, but I started all over again. It made 
ld] me very, very independent. And I felt so 
df j much younger!” 
m. I recalled my own 50th birthday: "My 
ok} daughters gentled me through it. They 
кк | said, "Can't you accept and enjoy what 
¡op you've already done? You made us, and 
ж) ме turned out pretty well. You have 
is E work you ean be proud of and a wonder- 
tf ful marriage. Own it. Honor it.” That 
was sueh a gift. "' 
ner Judy Collins had dashed in late, but the 
wf I warmth of her personality bound her into 
Jaf the group right away. Her skin looked 
Wf smooth and natural, and her sandy hair 
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ot} Nowed like field grass, caught up with 
№ | combs in broad wings at the sides of her 


hf face. She was no longer the fragile 608 

waif with a face swallowed up by huge 
4, 1$ quartz eyes. The strength ol her middle 
ys) P years was apparent in hands made pow- 
k f erful by years of playing the piano and 
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guitar, and a body as taut as the black 
tights over her wonderlul legs. 

“ИБ important to own who you are,” 
Judy sai. "You're not all good and 
you re not all bad, but the owning is part 
ol the passage, I think.” 

Barbara Reynolds had chosen the over- 
size Wing Chair. At lirst she sat firm and 
solemn, her eyes penetrating all of us with 
fieree honesty. The other, more vulnera- 
ble side ol her beeame apparent as she 
sank deep into the embrace of the chair, 
still needing to be sheltered, healed. 

"| have to be truthful with you,” said 


Free personal 
brewing kit. 


Barbara. “Not everybody can face turning 
SO with courage.’ Her mother 
membered, had lied about her age This 
vanity cxacted a painlul price from the 
daughter she had abandoned, 

For I5 years, Irom the time she was 2 years 
old, every time she looked out her window, 
Barbara longed to glimpse the mother of her 
dreams in the flesh. She wanted her mother 
to look up at her and make her real. Finally, 
she could bear the yearning no longer. At 
17, Barbara persuaded her grandmother to 
let her go visit her mother. 

"| walked in and the first thing I saw, 


she re 
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on her piano, were pictures of her other 
four children. But not me.’’ Barbara’s 
voice throttled down from its normal reso- 
nance to a whisper. *'I said, ‘Mother, you 
have five children." "' 

"Well, I have to talk to you about 
that," her mother said. "You see, I put 
my age back." She didn't want her friends 
to know that she had a daughter as old as 
Barbara. 

‘Аз I moved toward 40 and Шеп 50,” 
Barbara admitted, “I began to think, 
Maybe I should lie about my age, too, 
maybe something really is wrong.’’ She 
looked around at the vibrant, sympathetic 
faces in the room. “But l' m beginning to 
feel better just by being here." 

Linda Ellerbee brought the group down 
to earth in one sentence. Sprawled in 
the deepest armchair, with her sneakers 
kicked off, her hair clipped short, and 
her pant cuffs rolled up, she looked like a 
rambunctious kid as she peered through 
her goggle-like glasses to confront the 
group. 

“I started out last year with breast can- 
cer, so, although I’m 48, to me the flatter- 
ing thing about being invited to this dinner 
was that someone thought | was going to 
live to be 50!” 

Sensing the tension, she dissolved it 
gracefully with a joke. **I have never lied 
about my age—but I have always lied 
about my height!" On TV, Linda's com- 
mentaries were droll, straight shots to 
the heart of whatever she chose to dis- 
sect. Her voice had a great Dietrich hus- 
kiness; she seemed like a woman who 
could slam down a drink and laugh 
heartily with the boys. 

Her face tensed slightly as she told us 
how she had left TV before they could tell 
her to go. “The networks feel that you 
can grow old on the air as long as you 
don't look old,”” she said. ''And I wasn't 
blessed with the kind of face that was go- 
ing to look 35 forever. So I started my 
own company to allow me to produce 
television." 

Linda had faced other problems before 
the cancer—alcoholism, men. All our fa- 
miliar vices. “But the whole last five 
years of my life last year in 
particui.r-—I truly have come to under- 
stand the words ‘state of grace,’ ’’ she 
said. Hei `e relaxed; not a trace of 
makeup ob ‘uring Its clarity. **I have 
never felt qu. so alive or quite as grate- 
ful or aware about everything. And I 
think a lot of tha: comes not from the 
close brushes but frc: this five-oh—com- 
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ing up to 50.” 
words sent shivers through us all. 
been somewhere, we are somewhere. 


The weight of her next 
"Ме ме 


On Finding One’s Voice 


We realized that we had all been defined 
in our First Adulthood by our relation to 
others—husbands, children, or the domi- 
nant fathers or mentors for whom we per- 
formed. Most of the women in the room 
had not been autonomous, and had no idea 
how to find the voice of their truest self, 
until they reached early midlife. Most had 
made jailbreak marriages, moving directly 
from fathers to husbands. Judy Collins 
hadn't written a check for herself until she 





ary Ann 
spoke of her first trip 
behind the wheel, 


just seven years before. 
You might 
have thought she’d 


traveled with 
Thelma and Louise. 


was 42. Ginny Ford hadn't earned her 
first paycheck until she was 45. 

“I was a traditional housewife and a 
community volunteer," Ginny explained. 
"My husband gave me cash to manage the 
household, but none of it was ever my 
own. When my youngest went off to col- 
lege, I drifted into the work world.’’ 
Starting at 42, she worked her way up to 
president of the Junior League and took a 
seat on many boards in town, while con- 
tinuing her role in the Perfect Couple. **I 
felt I was on a pedestal, in the eyes of the 
community and my family. But inside | 
was crumbling. I needed to get off.” 

She pulled a midlife adolescent rebel- 
lion. Threw some clothes in the back of 
her car, and disappeared into a yearlong 
romantic escapade. “*It was as if I had to 
kill off that earlier self," she says. “ʻI 
brought a different person back— more 





open and fun-loving, and financially inde p 
pendent for the first time." Reunitin fî 
with her husband was not the hard parf 
giving up her own apartment was. | 
But shortly after her rebellion she dif 
covered that she could fulfill her ow! 
dreams. While rebuilding her marriag 
Ginny became a founding partner of 
market-research firm, which she helped ^ 
transform into a multimillion-dollar busilf- " 
ness in less than 10 years. In 1986 shi" 
cashed in, keeping sole ownership of ong” 
division. Then came the skiing accident. B^ ™ 
"Being slowed down by the crutchesf" ^ 
and bowled over by my grandchild, I dig?" 
a whole lot of thinking. Instead of rushingf ^ >» 
at life and producing furiously, I wanted?!" | 
something more meaningful. The net ref! 
sult is I have taken a year off from my" 
business, and have given myself to the Ма 77 
tıonal Women’s Hall of Fame. They honolf 
women's achievements. | signed on, pro ІШІ 
bono, as my legacy to my daughter and 
granddaughter. ’’ Ra was 
Mary Ann Goff recalled the mind- set o offi: x 
the 1950s, when we were socialized. Me het 
came across a paper the other day I wrotel m 
in the 12th grade," she said. *'It asked the! 
question ‘Can a married woman have af ^li 
career?’ I’d written, “Absolutely not t: 
her place is in the home.” I couldn't believe 
it. Did I write that—this can't be me!" ї: 
“You really only came alive in yourf! 
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50s, I reminded her. Wh 
“Оһ, yes. Once I got on that inter- [o5 
state ; Ж 


Vicarious laughter erupted. hu 

When she moved to Charleston, South ft 
Carolina, just being in her own apartment Ple. 
felt like a new world. Mary Ann dropped [t ú 
50 pounds and emerged as a new person. |j 
She took a younger lover and a job with fin: 
the U.S. Air Force and continued collect- fixi 
ing credits toward her college degree. i 
"The more you challenge yourself, the [№5 
more you learn to do, the more your self- [lis 
esteem really shoots up: Неу! Г сап до | 
this! You re a success. `” O her 

“Growing up, it was never me,” said [itx 
the quiet congresswoman, Lucille Roybal- fin | 
Allard. Petite and dignified with olive | At 
skin and a shiny helmet of dark hair, she [uir 
sat properly on the edge of the sofa. Her |t: 
father, retired congressman Edward R. |) т 
Roybal, was the first Hispanic elected to U,— 
the Los Angeles City Council. ‘It was [Mù 
always my sister, my brother, my moth- |10 
er, my father who came first, and then, fin 
in my adult life, my first husband and |) 
my children. I was always putting my- [S00 
self second. ` 

When her father was elected to Con- 
gress, 30 years ago, ‘‘people in Washing- 
ton, D.C., had no idea there was any such 
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iy ilbecies as Mexican-American,” she said. 
eud tthe same time, ‘some Latinos thought 
td pee Roybals were too swell... Mmmphh, 
. aty Roybal's daughter `” Feeling alien- 
t4 ed from the white and even sometimes 
her de Latino communities, she never really 
um ad a childhood. Ме had to be the mod- 
El, to prove that Mexicans could eat prop- 
tly; we had to be careful of everything 
Ге said and did.” She told us that she 
J drew up scared to speak out and give her 
lof wn opinions. What if it could be used 
den.) gainst her father or reflected badly on the 
uthaf.atino community? As late as six years 
11% БО, when she was first elected to the Cal- 
mind ornia State Assembly, she still had to 
weight off panic attacks in order to project 
net ef er leadership and fight for bills she be- 
om y eved in. "That's just the little girl in 
іле,” she tells herself, ““who had to be 
hong eal careful to keep her mouth shut.’ 
mmf Judith Jamison spoke up, suddenly 
erafnore vulnerable. **My SOth birthday this 
'ear was spent in total angst. My father 
eoad a heart attack and a triple Бура.” 
d. “Dhe hesitated, and almost visibly shrank. 
wol 1 always feel like a child inside, because 
tl I am is a performing artist. "' 
wea All I am is... The poignancy of those 
w-|vords reminded us of those parts of our- 
dee elves that we had necessarily set aside, or 
м” fost to a sense of obligation, back when 
ш Ме made the decisions of our 20s. 
| "Whatever was assigned to me, I had 
ш. О go over the edge with it," Judith told 
he group. ''My mentors took advantage 
Xf it." Murmurs of recognition. Discov- 
оир геа by master choreographer Agnes de 
mt} Mille, Judith gravitated toward mentors 
oped ind what she calls **spiritual walkers”” 
«n I her phrase comes from Stevie Wonder). 
wit) Alvin Ailey endorsed her talent, and she 
l [helped make the Ailey company famous 
„x, fas she toured throughout the world nonstop 
ік ог 15 усагв. For Judith, First Adulthood 
¿f [was about enjoying herself as an artist as 
; p [well as proving herself worthy of the love 
of her "spiritual walkers." She had no 
әй | husband, no children, no inner life, and 
wl. [very little intimacy. 
he] At 39, Judith experienced a small death, 
е fand retreated to a house in Connecticut for 
ijr | the next two years, alone. **] was mental- 
fly and physically exhausted,’ she had 
j | told me. She was scheduled to collaborate 
„ [with Miles Davis on a new piece. ‘‘When 
jh. | told him that I had been in the country, just 
on | kind of lying there for six months, he said, 
м ‘Oh, you just went to sleep.’ He under- 








Jamison was 41 when she took up cho- 
4, | reography. Ailey encouraged her to move 
, | On, easing her transition by providing his 
4 | Scholarship students for Judith’s experi- 
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your leg, how 15 your spirit?’ 


. | stood. In that period, I needed to do that." '. 


mentations, Their aesthetic marriage 
Nourished into a partnership, and Ailey 
prepared Judith to carry on his legacy. 
She was 46 when Ailey died, in 1989, and 
within several weeks she became artistic 
director of the Alvin Ailey American 
Dance Theater. 

Here, again, is a juxtaposition оГа Ше 
accident with a major transition: Judith 
was wrestling with the shift from perform- 
er—the indulged, gifted child—to master, 
and was expected to be the artistic matri- 
arch to a group of boisterous males in 
their 20s who were always in her face, 
when she almost lost her father. Had the 
shock given her something to work with? 

“Теп years ago, when I was dancing, | 
wouldn't have dealt with it," she an- 
swered. '“Dancers are all about ‘my leg, 
my foot.” Now the whole thing is re- 
versed. I have to play mother, nurse, 
mentor, policewoman. Now it is ‘How is 


9.9 


From Survival to Mastery 


The massive psychic shift in the passage 
to Second Adulthood involves a transition 
from survival to mastery. In young-adult- 
hood we survive by figuring out how best 
to please or perform for the powerful ones 
who will protect and reward us—parents, 
teachers, lovers, mates, bosses, mentors. 
It is all about proving ourselves. Men do it 
by becoming "warriors" and competing 
for prizes and "Killing off^' rivals; women 
do it by seducing, or as mothers who com- 
pete through their children, or, more re- 
cently, by demonstrating that they are as 
good as or better than men professionally. 
The passage into Second Adulthood re- 
quires that we move into a psychological 
state of mastery—where we are capable of 
acting on the world rather than merely re- 
acting to others. Then we become the 
mentors. 

Mastery is an accumulated inner strength, 
not dependent on immediate outer condi- 
tions or the approval of others. Or, as 
Judy Collins said, "mastery is an inside 
Job. `` 

All the women at the gathering de- 
scribed aspects of this transformation. 
Lucille is moving from pleasing as a 
conventional wife to mastering the skills 
necessary to effect social change. Judith is 
moving from pleasing as the child per- 
former to mastery as the teacher. Barbara 
had never succeeded in pleasing and so 
has graduated to ministering. 

Barbara entered Howard University 
School of Divinity in 1988, not primarily 
for the degree but because she wanted to 
serve the God that had taken her from a 





nobody to a somebody Іп а worldly 
sense, she is seen today as one of the most 
Influential black Americans ol her genera 
uon, Pick up a copy of USA Today any- 
where in the world and her unique voice 
will be prominently displayed on the opin- 
ion page. Her bosses love her; they told 
me so. She's a profound TV essayist, a 
writer ol controversial books, and a du 
Pont visiting scholar at Shenandoah Uni- 
versity. But I wondered, having turned 
50, could she move beyond surviving to 
feel worthy of it all? 

“Tve just graduated from the seminary. 
l can feel myself becoming a minister, 
she said fervently; it will happen this year 
or next. **l also feel | can at some point 
master the anxiety within me and lose 
weight—A4t's still not too late." Survival 
for Barbara, for so many women of color, 
meant trying to fit in. Having found that 
impossible, she has made herself a profes- 
sional **misfit”” whose voice now counts. 
“Instead of getting angry, now l try to 
stop and teach," she says. By mastering 


her anger and honing her creative skills, 
she is able to give comfort to those as 
powerless as she once felt. 

"I m very interested in your becoming 
" Lynn Nesbit said to Barbara. 


a preacher, 
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The Flaming Fifties 


``No one talks about religion in New 
York—it's a word you can't mention. You 
can talk about sex, anything, but if you're 
religious" —she affected a look of shock— 
"people look at you suspiciously.’ 

The literary superagent does not func- 
tion in a world where people spend a lot 
of time dwelling on the soul—unless it 
can be turned into a best-seller. Sitting in 
her office on Madison Avenue, as I did to 
interview her a couple of years ago. one 
could not imagine her finding time to 
think about these matters. With her arms 
tensely latticed around her waist, phones 
jangling, Lynn was tied up in a foreign 
auction on yet another big book. But even 
then she had a new dream for her Flaming 
Fifties: ‘If | were to do something else 
right now, I know exactly what | would 
do. l'd get a Ph.D. in religious studies. `’ 

After 23 years of building a solid repu- 
tation at ICM, the huge, all-purpose talent 
agency, Lynn had a radical change forced 
on her when the male hierarchy there reor- 
ganized the agency and did not offer her a 
policy position on the board. This disrup- 
tion coincided with the departure from 
home of her two daughters, with whom 
she had deeply intimate bonds. 

"Both events were more disturbing 
than | acknowledged to myself," she 
said. Nesbit joined in a partnership with 
another successful agent, Morton Jank- 
low, forming what may be the dominant 
independent literary agency in the coun- 
try. Even as these unavoidable changes 
impinged on the youthful illusion that one 
can control one's life, they stirred up her 
spiritual innocence. She realized that will- 
power alone isn't enough to get one past 
life's pitfalls. It started her on the reli- 
gious quest that has become the dominant 
theme of her delayed middle-life passage. 
“I'm taking one course a semester." 
Lynn said, **I found that centered me." 

| told them that I had found a desire to 
go back to school to be an almost univer- 
sal yearning among women in middle life. 
Many women go to complete themselves. 
Quite a few get turned on by using their 
minds, and pursue a master’s degree or 
doctorate for the sheer joy of it—all of 
this simultaneous with re-entering the 
workforce, changing careers, or moving 
from part-time to full-time work. **What 
is it about us?’' I mused. **Perhaps we 
sense we rc just going to go on forever, 
so we change our perspective on time 
апа оп Ше.” 

Judy said, **I do think men and women 
in the middle years suffer these huge reor- 
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ganizations of their psyches."" She real- 
izes now that she can be her own produc- 
er, package her own videos, maybe start 
her own label. Further affirmation came 
out of the blue last fall when she was sum- 
moned by President Clinton to perform at 
the inaugural gala. There at the Lincoln 
Memorial she felt like part of American 
history. 

“ICs almost as though people are say- 
ing suddenly, “ОВ, yes,’ remembering 
how | have permeated their lives personal- 
ly. politically. socially for these 30 years. 
That's very thrilling to me. Because that's 
the visibility I never had with my father.’ 
The sightless, selfish, adored father. **In 
other words, suddenly they not only hear 
me, but they see me.” 


Finding Your Passion for 
the Second Half 


Commonly, what a woman is most likely 
to discover missing at this stage is a side 
of herself left uncultivated since the play- 
ful, pre-sexual days before she became а 
woman—her passion and creativity. Most 
of the people at the dinner knew what 
their passion was, and they were, at least 
to some degree, planning their Second 
Adulthood around it. But many other wom- 
en, who have never had time to think about 
it. find it very difficult to define what it is 
they can feel passionate about at 50. 

Elizabeth Stevenson told us that she 
found her passion on a trip to Scotland. 
Never having been there before, she stepped 
off the plane and felt an overwhelming 
relief, a connection to some deep level of 
her historical consciousness. *‘I was home.”’ 
She has been going back and forth be- 
tween the U.S. and Scotland ever since 
to do research on Stone Age worship 
circles. `I may look like a nice middle- 
aged lady, but l'm not," she told the 
group. "I'm radical." (Indeed. our gener- 
ation may have broken the trend—we re 
all becoming more radical as we age.) 
Finding the passion of her middle life has 
given birth to a new dream. Elizabeth, to- 
gether with a rediscovered lover from her 
early life, is creating a mind-body healing 
center in Stowe, Vermont. 

Mary Ann Goff rediscovered sexual 
passion in her Flaming Fifties. A believer 
that being sexually active is the true foun- 
tain of youth, Mary Ann had proof when 
she and a recent lover were living apart. 
“I saw a great difference in my appear- 
ance and body. | think there’s a particular 
sparkle in your eyes when you have con- 
stant touching and talking with a lover. 
Without it, you're there but moving in 
slow motion, half depressed, half dead. 





When you're with someone, stimulate 
being touched, you don't feel your age f 
you feel young." At the moment, she hi^ ` 
a platonic relationship, a dinner partneg 
but she is confidently shopping for a nevi ` 
healthy lover—not on heart medicine, nd * 
a smoker, and no alcoholism. Her son-11%* 
law told her, ''Your standards are tog" 
high.” Mary Ann finds her biggest criti" ` 
are her prudish adult offspring. Her daugH je 
ter keeps scolding, ‘‘Oh, Mother. Wha — 
are we going to do with a mom who" ^ 
60 and wears string bikinis and $һее 
teddies?”” у. 
“ТаКе һееа!” Mary Ann tells her. Ne" 
might revive vour marriage." With 2! 137 
hours left to go for her bachelor's degree" " 
Mary Ann vowed, "I'm gonna make it. № Is: 
She cocked her head and smiled. **Soon ; Ofen | 
want to be Dr. Ann— doing sexual educa] '" 
tion, like Dr. Ruth." ms and 
Linda's Ellerbee's passion is for life" 
"I can't think of anything more wonderful | 
than reaching 50," she за. “1 Пме ту“. 
life as if the cancer were never going tdp 
come back, because nothing else make: "u 
sense. | intend to reach 50," she said. WN 
We, Sal 
From Anger to Forgiveness Linda 
— 7— Lm 








In the first half of our gathering, the wom-J2 s 
en had spoken a little about our common 20 
social history, referring to the political: 
and cultural events we shared: Elvis, пет 
civil-rights movement, J.F.K.'s assassi-] lis 
nation, the feminist movement. But we] 
had another shared history as well, a less] ii 
public one that includes things such as at- [t^ 
titudes toward the body, the self, and oth- [00 
ers (including men), and expectations (of [i 
marriage, children, and success). From] `w 
these kinds of concerns we draw a sense j | 
of internal meaning according to which ji 
we shape and revise our lives. 

As we broke focaccia bread and passed 
chicken tarragon, the talk turned back to 
our 40s. Linda Ellerbee remembered a 
feeling she had had on her 40th birth- 
day—''how angry I was. At that age, I 
was so tired of waiting for men to get 
smart.” 

Everyone howled. Our lives had been 
hacked open halfway through young-adult- 
hood by the discontinuity of social revolu- 
tion. We were already moms with babes 
in diapers when the whole world went 
teenage. Almost all the leaders of the 
women’s movement came out of the 51- 
lent Generation: having fought for libera- 
tion, we wanted to try it! Too late for 
birth control and the carnal nights of the 
60s, many of us took the license for ado- 
lescent exploration much later, when we 
were supposed to be settled. All of these 
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ituig@Mansitions had costs: broken marriages, 
Wag idren cast adrift, and, for some, years 
shel alcoholic chaos. 
‘pum "They changed the rules on us," Iob- 
Of anegerved. 
Kin, gf "And they kept changing them," said 
to inda. ‘How about the men in our lives?" 
ut (he talked about her partnership with Rolle 
sen essem over the last seven years. *' We run 
їй business together. And we live together,” 
г Wij hey haven't married, she said. “Ма 
"wwb'oman marries a man more successlul 
d debian she is, the world congratulates her. 
ut if a man is married to a woman more 
i "faccessful than he is, the world asks him 
iih ow he's coping with it. After a while, he 
lef egins to think there's something to cope 
lei] zith. Its à major problem." 
“о Others talked about the envy they feel 
ооп теп in middle age, who age ЧШег- 
ntly and often become more passive and 
or ieh motionally dependent. 
№1 `` I Kept thinking things would get better 
ive mpomeday,’’ Ginny observed. ‘But this 
ym 45 someday.” 
nid "You finally have the permission, in 
j. [his pretty nasty patriarchy, to be who you 
Ire," said Elizabeth. 
| Linda marked our progress. **] attended 
| women's dinner in the 70s where the 
yon Nain subject was food. If this dinner had 
mom tappened in the 80s, the subject would 
litical Ve been power. In the 90s, the subject is 
¿tf he journey and forgiveness.’ 
aw] It’s almost as if you have to forgive 
twf he things that happened in the first half of 
sles} Our life—the people who failed you and 
sj he ways you failed yourself—in order to 
iu [20 on for the second half of the journey,’ 
y (of { said. 
и © And we have a lot to forgive people 
pyeftor!’” Linda drummed the table for em- 
Ahfphasis. 

‘*We do indeed!’ It was a Greek chorus. 
wif ` ‘Forgiveness’ is a key word,’ said 
ір |Вагбага. 771 have had to learn to torgive 
44|]my mother. '' Struggling to rise above rac- 
пт апа sexism is easier now, she added. 
e, | "Thats miraculous, Judy Collins 
| Said, contemplating something deep in- 
` Bide herself. 

ш ` But you have to forgive.” Barbara re- 
y. E peated it like a hymn. 

Wwf Ш moved Judy sufficiently that she 
js [Shared her own pain, 

ul You have lorgiven your mother. f 
je | have to work on forgiving myself, she 
9. | said. 1 lost my son last year to suicide.’ 
af The room hushed. No one moved. Judy 
pr f sketched in just enough of the story so that 
„| Ме knew she couldn't help sometimes 
» | blaming herself ‘*because of the chuos 
pol my background, the alcoholism. . . I 
was 32 when that happened. In the mid- 
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dle of all the wonderful things ot my 
lile, that this terrible thing, the worst 
possible thing, could happen < It changes 
you. There is а point where nothing inat- 
ters, but everything 15 О.К. ft’s mysteri- 
ous. There’s a kind of surrender. Catas- 
trophe opens a space in your Ше, а 
silence, if you let it, which I believe can 
be a translormational place." 
Considering. the. experiences. of. Judy, 
Linda, and Barbara, the group had been 
confronted with three of the most incon- 
solable losses a woman could endure: a 
parent, a child, a breast. But they also 
took us to the next place on the journey. 
Linda recalled her tecth-gritting resis- 
tance to the miraculous when she went 





hatever 
was assigned to me, 
| had to go over the edge 
with it," dancer 
Judith Jamison told 
the group. 
“My mentors took 
advantage of it.” 
— 


into recovery: **f said, "l'm going to get 
sober, but I’m certainly sot going to find 
God,’ and then one day, ‘Oh, shit!’ `’ 

Honks of laughter. “*] have come to a 
spiritual place on this journey in the last 
few years,” Linda acknowledged. **l think 
it has a great deal to do with my age." 

“Right,” the women murmured. 

“I read something in the Bible that 
helped me,” offered Barbara. ** When Je- 
sus told Martha to roll the stone away 
from Lazarus's tomb—a lot of us won't 
roll that stone away.” She confessed, 41 
can say that it's only been in the last three 
years that l've begun to be able to forgive 
my mother.”’ 

The intense empathy around that table 
created what felt like a magnetic Neld with 
the power to heal—a circle of healing. As 
we lifted crystal glasses to toast ourselves, I 
told the group it reminded me of the Stone 





Age women who sat om great: limestone 
slabs, holding crystals, to conduct their 
sacred mites. °° This is archetypal.”’ 

"M there's a picture here, its an. old- 
fashioned one,’ said Linda. “ICs the 
gathering ol women around a quilt, be- 
cause a quilt ıs made up ol broken pieces 
ol niany things, put together into some 
pattern lovelier than the whole,” 

“Also, we can linally see the pattern, '' | 
added, ''and that then becomes our guide, *” 

“Of course, I can't sew a stitch," Lin- 
da laughed. 

"That doesn't matter," Elizabeth said. 
“It’s a beautiful image.’ 

If one is aware of the fact that the fight 
ol life is taking you somewhere, one can 
not only make the journey better but also 
be more determined and resilient during 
the many battles. The impact of the dinner 
had been to make us all conscious of the 
quest—the realization, upon reaching this 
point in life, that this is what the struggle 
has been about, and that we can take the 
rewards forward with us. 

It seemed the most natural thing in the 
world to join in a sacred moment with a 
simple prayer. Eyes closed, our hands 
clasped firmly together in a ring of friend- 
ship, we offered up a final thanks for 
reaching this place and time. 

"God," Barbara began in the rolling 
cadence of the wise old preacher lady we 
could all imagine her becoming, **what- 
ever strength is in this circle, let it not be 
broken. Whatever strength is in this cir- 
cle, let us know where we got it from. 
Give us’ the strength to continue forgiving. 
The hurt’s gonna be there, Lord, but the 
power to forgive will get us through it. 
Let us be a friend to each other and an 
example for all the world to see, whatever 
it's about, Lord, that when people look at 
us they can see you. Amen." 


Wi all hugged and my guests left, but 
the event did not leave us. Over the 
next few weeks, almost everyone called 
me with reverberations. But it was Barba- 
ra’s Call that crystallized the alchemy that 
had occurred. She couldn't sleep that 
night, she said. "There are certain life- 
changing experiences, and this gathering 1 
would put in that category. I don’t feel 
ashamed anymore. | feel healed. It was 
like something moved away.” Even her 
voice sounded lighter. "When Linda told 
us she was so glad to be able to look for- 
ward to 50, I realized that 50 is not some- 
thing to trudge through like à mud ditch. 
Filly is ù gilt. Œ 


Leora Tanenbaum provided research as- 
sistance for this article. 
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Courtroom Notebook 


(Continued from page 257) a fight down 
the hall at 4:30 this morning. ''Open up! 
I know my sister's in there!’ someone 
yelled, and a noisy scene ensued. After 
all, no one wants the place to get too 
proper. 


here is not a single sympathetic 

character in the Menendez story. 
There is no one to root for. This is as 
lousy a bunch of human beings as you 
could find. They are not from the lower 
depths, outcasts of society. These peo- 
ple did not want for anything. They were 
rich people, nouveau riche people, a 
miserably unhappy family, all living to- 
gether in a house of hate. Lyle Menen- 
dez always wanted a Porsche, but hts 
father would give him only an Alfa Ro- 
meo, which Lyle told onc of his friends 
at Princeton was ‘‘a piece of shit.” He 
did get his Porsche, however, soon after 
he killed his father. 

We know that both brothers are expert 
liars. Erik won a prize as best actor at 
Beverly Hills High, the locale of the hit 
TV series Beverly Hills, 90210, and brief- 
ly considered becoming an actor. Remem- 
ber their moving eulogies and their 911 
telephone call to the police, saying they 
had come home from the movies and 
found their parents dead? By now that 
tape has been played on radio and televi- 
sion hundreds of times. There could not 
have been a better performance of grief 
and hysteria. It fooled a lot of people 
for a long time. Later that night, they 
were questioned by Sergeant Thomas 
W. Edmonds, a 32-year veteran of the 
Beverly Hills police department, who 
found them so credible that he didn't 
even ask them to submit to the test rou- 
tinely carried out in shotgun murders, to 
see if their hands carried. shotgun-blast 
residue. As they talked that night, they 
suggested that the Mafia might have 
been involved. And a few days later, 
when Lyle hired bodyguards to protect 
him, he was so convincing when he said 
that he was afraid he and his brother 
might be killed by the same people who 
had killed their parents that the body- 
guards—for the first time in their ca- 
reers—wore bulletproof vests. We have 
been told that a relation of the boys’ who 
will testify for the defense will tell the 
jury that Jose Menendez’s credo for suc- 
cess was ““Cheat, stcal, lie, but win.”’ 
And his sons took his advice, at least 
partly. They cheated. They stole. And 
they lied. Oh, boy, did they lie. But they 
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dıd not wın. To the bitter end, they 
failed to meet their father’s expectations 
of them. 


he latest restaurant to find favor with 

the industry moguls is the very smal} 
Locanda Veneta, ''on Third, across from 
Cedars,” which ts crammed full every 
night. Lots of famous folk were squeezed 
together the night I was there. Dawn 
Steel, the fihn producer, who was once 
the head of Columbia Pictures, intro- 
duced me to Michael Eisner, the $60-mil- 
lhion-a-year C.E.O. of Disney. Eisner 
shakes hands without looking at the per- 
son he is being introduced to. 


he very expensive Menendez defense 

is being paid for with money from the 
$14 million estate of the parents the 
brothers killed. From the beginning, it 
was the immediate response of everyone 
in the family, including all the potential 
contingent heirs and executors, that es- 
tate assets be used to pay for the trial of 
Lyle and Erik. 


A figure in the story is Maria Me- 
ncndez, the 75-year-old grandmother 
of Lyle and Erik and the mother of the 
slain Jose. One day | watched her drive up 
alone to the courthouse in a beat-up old 
beige car, looking for a place to park. Ap- 
parently Jose’s largesse in the car depart- 
ment (the courtyard of the house on North 
Elm was filled with expensive family cars 
when he was alive) did not extend to his 
mother. There is something noble about 
old Mrs. Menendez. For several years after 
the slayings, she steadfastly maintained 
that her grandsons, whom she always re- 
fers to as "the boys," were innocent, and 
nothing could dissuade her from that be- 
lief. People said that even if she had seen 
a videotape of her grandsons murdering 
her son she would have said that the tape 
was rigged. Even with the admissibility of 
Erik’s confession to Oziel that he and 
Lyle killed their parents, Maria Menen- 
dez, according to a close friend, clings to 
the belief that the Mafia murdered her son 
and got rid of the shotguns, which have 
never been recovered. Now, flanked by 
her daughters, she has to listen to defense 
lawyers depict her successful and power- 
ful son as a child molester, committing 
incest with her grandsons. 

Leslie Abramson, in her opening. state- 
ment to Erik’s jury, conceded that Erik 
had indeed confessed to the killings in a 
tentative fashion to Craig Cignarelli and 
later to the psychologist Dr. L. Jerome 
Oziel. But, she stressed, **he did not tell 
them the true motivation for the killings. 





| 
To do that, he would have had to revel 
the shameful, in his opinion, secrets di^ 
he had spent most of his life concealiu f | 
... For 12 years, between the ages o 
and 18, my client, Erik Menendez, wW 
sexually molested by his father.” ТЖ“ 
most recent molestation, she said, БИ”. 
taken place only one week before tf 
homicides. Abramson claimed that Ш” 
pattern of molestation had started out Ë — 
inappropriate touching and arousal of Бг 
and had ‘escalated in a carefully calcula ® 
ed pattern of grooming the child for T 
father's sexual gratification. This pattem" 
included repcated acts of forcible or к бо! 
copulation, sodomy, rape, and the inte ^ ^ 
tional infliction of pain by the use of fof. 
eign objects upon Erik’s person. Jog|'"" 
Menendez's obvious purpose was to из T 
his child's body to satisfy his lust." pono 
These sexual allegations have yet to b] ^" 
proved by the defense, but the litany cy!" 
Jose Menendez's deviation, as described 70) 
by Abramson, was shocking in the ex!’ 
treme, and must have been devastating fol M 
Maria Menendez and her daughters tj!" 
have to listen to. The following morning 741) 
described this moment on the televisioi] 
show Good Morning America. My exac| 77 
words were: ‘‘I sat directly behind Мапа м 
Menendez, who is the grandmother of the!!!” 
two boys, who was the mother of Jose]! 
and she and her two daughters, the aunts}! 
of the two boys and the sisters of Jose"! 
Nothing happened on their faces as they] (o 
heard these extraordinary charges of oral 
and anal sex.” In fact, the women were ü 
behaving in the accepted courtroom man-f us 
ner of showing no emotion. Crying, ery-/ 40 
ing out, or any other outward display off ft 
cmotion can get a family member re-[?! 7 
moved from the courtroom, as being prej- Where 
udicial to the jury. Ке; 
Later in the courtroom, one of Maria’s f&r 
daughters, Marta Menendez Cano, a stock- [Wer 
broker in West Palm Beach, who is said to | ll | 
resemble her late brother physically, be- [ion 
came furious with me. With her eyes jı 
flashing and her face contorted with rage, | {i 
she turned around to glare at me as she |‘ 
copied down my name from my nametag. | t 
At the next break, she called an informal |l& 
press conference and attacked me, saying | 
that she and her sister had trouble holding | £ 
back tears and that her mother had been in |} ks 
a near-fetal position. Mrs. Menendez was | u 
not in a ncar-fetal position, nor did I see | l: 
any evidence that the sisters were holding | % 
back tears. Vee 
Marta Cano took my statement of their | ¥ 
demeanor as a criticism of the family’s 
lack of feeling. 1 made no apologies, 
didn't even attempt to correct her. I sim- 
ply watched her twisted, angry face, a foot 
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li yor so away Irom mine. Was what | was 
‘ves (seeing firsthand, directed at me personal- 
waty, | wondered, the Menendez temper the 
gef defense had been describing? My God, | 
dez, a hought, is this what Jose was like when 
г Jae was displeased? 

ad, yg Despite all, Maria Menendez remains 
foe (loyal to her grandsons. Sometimes the 
ha boys turn lo her during the day and man- 
doy age a little smile, or raise their eyebrows 
login a sort of greeting. 

uk AS the prosecution came to a close, 
| jor jy) Maria Menendez stopped coming to court. 
ме Somiecone close to the family told me that 
‘le og She does not want to hear her daughter 
e neg Marta testify about Jose. 


0 
n ba f n what could become one of the great 
о Ё Hollywood scandals of all time, super- 


star Michael Jackson is under criminal in- 
tobi vestigation for allegedly molesting the 13- 
шт db year-old stepson of a millionaire California 
owg businessman at his fairy-tale ranch, Nev- 
le ab erland. The boy reportedly told his thera- 
ing fap pist that Jackson had fondled him. His 
en y natural father, a Beverly Hills dentist, or- 
mf dered his ex-wife to keep the boy away 
V from the pop star. A private investigator 
eu working for Jackson claimed that the po- 
Mail ce investigation was tne result of “an 
dhl extortion gone awry, after Jackson re- 
pef fused to pay $20 million to an unidentified 
a woman for her silence. Jackson, on tour 
se] it Thailand, has denied any guilt, saying, 
they) Z am horrified by these allegations.’ 
f oral 
ше) (ue Cignarelli looked, acted, and 
m seemed like a rich Beverly Hills kid, 
wf although he was from Calabasas, an up- 
wo per-middle-class suburb in the northwest- 
(e| ern part of the San Fernando Valley, 
prej where the Menendez family had lived be- 

‘fore a pair of burglaries committed by 
js} their sons drove them to move virtually 
a] overnight to Beverly Hills. At the time of 
dof the killings, Cignarelli’s father was a 
pe | Prominent television executive at one of 
as| the major film studios. On the two days 
we | Craig Cignarelli testified in court, he 
| Showed up with two young, pretty girls in 
w | miniskirts, who giggled a lot, causing 
a| Leslie Abramson to complain to the judge 
yg about them. 
іші Erik turns out to have been quite a con- 
sa} fessor, although his confessions tend to 
„s| Vary in detail. His first confession, before 
œf the conlession to Dr. Oziel, was to his 
ш | Pmetime best friend Craig Cignarelli. A 
year before Jose and Kitty Menendez 
were killed, Erik and Craig wrote a screen- 
play called Friends, about a rich boy who 
sees his father’s will and then goes up- 
stairs and murders his parents. Judge 
Weisherg did not allow the screenplay it- 


vf 
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sell to be introduced as evidence at the 
trial, but certainly the screenplay seemed 
to be the genesis ol the crimes that were to 
follow, Prik’s confession to Craig took 
place 12 days alter the bloody shootings, 
in the house on North Elin Drive. Also in 
the house at the time was a second com- 
puter expert, brought in to search for Jo- 
se’s last will, in which some of his money 
had supposedly been lest to people other 
than his sons. Cignarelli said on the 
stand that Erik had asked him, **Do you 
want to know how it happened?’ Cigna- 
relli said yes. 

“Не said he was coming home from a 
movie and that he was going inside to get 
his ID, a fake ID, to go out to the 
bars.... He said that he went back out- 
side and his brother was standing there 
with two shotguns and said, ‘Let's do it.’ 
And they walked inside and Lyle was 
standing—or Erik went up to the door on 
the left, which was slightly open... . Lyle 
went up and put his shoulder against the 
door on the right. And Erik said he looked 
in, saw his parents sitting on the couch. 
And Lyle swung open the door and shot 
his father and looked at Erik and said, 
“Shoot Mom.” And Erik said he shot his 
mom and she was standing up yelling... . 
That was it. We just went on with the 
conversation after that.`` Then they played 
chess in the living room. 

"You didn't ask Erik, “Why did you 
do it?’ did you?’’ asked Leslie Abram- 
son on cross. 

“Мо,” герПһей СірпагеШ. 

Later, when the police arrived at the Ci- 
gnarellis’ house in Calabasas and told 
Craig he was a suspect, he repeated to 
them what Erik had told him. 

"You told the officers on November 17 
that what Erik told you was 'Lyle was to 
shoot my dad, and I was supposed to shoot 
my mother... . We went into the room and 
Lyle pointed the gun at my dad and shot 
him. He then went over and shot him in the 


head. ... 1 was unable to shoot my mom, 
and she tried to getaway. ... Lyle shot her, 
too... . After it looked like my mother was 


, > 


dead, I shot her twice with my gun. 

Craig Cignarelli agreed to wear a body 
wire when he next saw his best friend, and 
see if he could get him to tell more. They 
met at Gladstones, a well-known fish res- 
taurant near the beach. 

“You were willing to help the police to 
get your best friend arrested, right?” 
asked Abramson, her voice filled with 
contenipt. 

u That s comeet 

The police put a wire under his shirt, 
and he was given a calculator with a wire 
in it to place on the table as a backup 


listening device. But the wires were a 
bust. That might Erik had à dillerent story 
He said, in elfect, that he shouldn't have 
said what he said belorc. He told. Craig 
that he and Lyle didn’t kill their parents. 

At one pomt, Abramson's voice turned 
mean. ''So you're putting your story to- 
gether to match when the computer person 
сате ир.” 

Cignarelli replied, **l'm not puttinp my 
story together. You can twist my story. 
I’m just telling the truth.’ 

Another time, her voice filled with dis- 
dain, Abramson said, **Do you like to be 
the center of attention at parties and 
among friends?. .. In fact, you got dressed 
up today to be on-camera.”’ 

In fact, Cignarelli had asked several 
times not to be on TV. Handsome, sure of 
himself, someone who enjoys mind games 
and is a good strategist in chess, he 
seemed almost to enjoy his cross-exami- 
nation by Abramson. He was good at spar- 
ring with her, and she never threw him. 


he billionaire oil-and-real-estate 

magnate Marvin Davis and his wife, 
Barbara, cut short their annual South of 
France sojourn at the Hôtel du Cap in 
Antibes after having been robbed at gun- 
point in their limousine of $12 million in 
jewels and a lot of cash. Despite reports 
to the contrary, Barbara Davis’ s friends 
tell me that nothing has been recovered 
except a very large solitaire-diamond ring. 
The Davises are said to be no longer en- 
chanted with France. When they walked 
into Spago for the first time after the hold- 
up, they were greeted in French by Ber- 
nard, the maitre d’ (who has since left to 
open his own restaurant). ''Don't speak to 
me in French!’ Barbara Davis is said to 
have cried. “I don’t want to hear French 
again. And I don’t ever want to eat 
French-fried potatoes, or French toast.”’ 


I, Abramson, who in private con- 
versations uses the word ‘‘fuck’’ a 
lot, is best described by a number of oth- 
er f-words: flamboyant, feisty, formida- 
ble, fascinating, and, occasionally, very 
funny. She ts also, occasionally, truly 
frightening. I would rather walk through 
fire than be cross-examined by her. On 
the other hand, in the unlikely circum- 
stance that I ever committed a murder or 
two, my first call would be to Leslie 
Abramson. 

So far she has saved I2 people from 
death row. Several years ago in Los An- 
geles, she represented a Pakistani doctor 
who was accused of strangling his Il- 
year-old son and cutting him up into 200 
pieces. In what must be considered a land- 
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mark case, Abramson got the doctor ac- 
quitted. She had only to establish a rea- 
sonable doubt in the jury’s mind, and she 
did exactly that. Later she sued the doc- 
tor, because, she claimed, he had paid her 
only a portion of the fee they had agreed 
on, and the case was settled. 

She is well-known for establishing close 
relationships with her clients, almost all of 
whom are charged with murder. When 1 
was writing my article about the Menendez 
brothers three years ago, she described 
them to me as “*adorable.’’ Apparently, she 
still thinks they are. She giggles with Erik 
and is very touchy-feely with him; she ts 
constantly patting him on the back, or 
picking a piece of lint off his shirt, or 
straightening his collar. Some have inter- 
preted this behavior as flirtatious, others 
as maternal. 

She changes moods, sometimes from 
one sentence to the next. In courthouse 
encounters she is alternately friendly and 
hostile, and totally unpredictable. So- 
cially, she moves about L.A. not just 
in legal circles but also with some of 
the art, film, and literary crowds. People 
| know who have dined with her say she 
is a highly entertaining guest at dinner 
parties. 

In the courtroom, she plays to the 
house, to the camera, to members of the 
Menendez family, and to the juries. She 
strikes poses. She mugs. She rolls her 
eyes in exasperation. Her voice can be 
Mean, argumentative, sarcastic, wither- 
ing. She also interrupts testimony, but she 
has met her match in Judge Stanley M. 
Weisberg. Weisberg, who presided at the 
first Rodney King trial, is in total com- 
mand of his courtroom, and no amount of 
histrionics ever sways his rulings. At one 
point, Judge Weisberg leaned forward and 
said to Abramson, *'lt is the custom of 
this court, when counsel wishes to be 
heard, to raise your hand and ask, "May I 
be heard, Your Honor?' `` He emphasized 
the last words, and Abramson apologized. 

On another occasion, after a sidebar 
conversation, Judge Weisberg admon- 
ished her axun. ‘“‘Ms. Abramson, you 
walked back :» thc counsel table shaking 
your head." 

`` m sorry, 
apology did nc 
merely the pro; 
record. 

“That would in 


aid Abramson, but her 
ет to be heartfelt— 
ords for the court 


° to me that you 
Were disapproving my ruling, which 
you have a right to do. But if you do that 
and display that to the jury, that is your 
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comment on my ruling to the jury, and if 
you do that again, I'm going to hold you 
in contempt. `` 

Over and over Abramson insisted that 
the word **murder** not be used in the 
courtroom, because she was claiming self- 
defense for the brothers. However, Pame- 
la Bozanich, the prosecutor, insisted on 
using the word, and eventually Judge 
Weisberg overruled Abramson's objection 
to its use. 

During Abramson's cross-examination 
of Dr. Oziel, Judge Weisberg admonished 
her so strongly that a less resolute lawyer 
would have left the courtroom in tears. 
Not Abramson. 

She jokingly pretends to an indifference 


a bramson 
kept patting Erik on 
the back with 


comforting strokes, 
as if he were 
the mourner, 
rather than the killer, 
of his parents. 
— 


about the trial. '"l'm so bored with this,’ 
she said while sitting in a spectator seat 
chatting with the media one day. **I do 11 
all day in court. | go home and watch it 
on TV. Then the next morning I read 
about it in the paper. Everywhere l go, 
that’s all people ask me about. This has 
been going on for three years. It gets so 
boring. It was obvious that she did not 
mean it was boring at all. It is what she 
loves doing. 

She is never without a backup plan, or 
an answer. One day when we were all in 
the corridor, the lawyers were told that 
they could go into the courtroom, but the 
media would have to wait. Walking in, 
she said to me playfully, “Fd let you in 
with me if you were a friend.” 

| answered, trying to match her tone, 
"What do you mean? | gave you a big 
plug on TV this morning.’ 





She turned around, looked at me, and 
said scathingly, **1 don't need a plug.” 


S of the reporters on the Menen! 
dez trial also covered the Rodney Kins 
trials. The second King jury, who were 
together for so long, just held their firs! 
get-together. Word was that they were np 
set with the lenient sentence of two and 

half vears given to Officers Koon anc 
Powell. A lot of people in the city were 


upset, too. However, the riots so manyi 


people feared might be sparked by the 
sentencing did not occur. Now the mem 
bers of the ethimcaily mixed jury in the 


Reginald Denny trial have been seated $ 
Reginald Denny ts the white man who wash: 


pulled out of his truck during the L.A. ri- 
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ots and nearly beaten to death. Whatever lir 


the verdict is in this case, there 18 епог- 1. 
mous fear that trouble in the streets could 


come again, 


he defense attorneys fought long and! 


hard to keep the grisly crime-scene 
and autopsy photographs from being shown 


to the jury, saying that they were too grue- | 


some and gory, more prejudicial than pro- 
bative. The 39-year-old Wellesley-educated 
prosecutor, Pamela Bozanich, responded 
strongly, *“Those who have committed 
crimes like these, it ill behooves them to 
complain of the carnage they leave.” 


Judge Weisberg ruled in favor of the ў 


prosecution. Only five pictures of the ac- 
tual murder scene—of the dead bodies 


covered with blood in the family room— | 


were shown. The others were autopsy pic- 
tures of the wounds, with most of the 
blood, guts, and `“тпайег”” washed away. 

A contact wound is one inflicted when 
the muzzle of the gun is placed against the 
head, face, or body as it is fired. In Los 
Angeles police parlance, these wounds are 
called *'rat Бо]ез. `` Jose Menendez's con- 
tact wound was to the back of his head. It 
was the last of the five shots fired into him. 

The most gruesome picture was of Kit- 
ty Menendez's dead face. Her contact 
wound was on her cheek. One eye and 
part of her nose were missing. However, 
her other eye was open and staring out. 
You could not help but think that she was 
watching her son deliver the coup de 
gráce. Both juries were riveted. There 
was total silence in the courtroom. 

Erik Menendez's already pale face was 
sick-white during the showing of the pho- 
tographs. Mostly he kept his head down 
as they were displayed on two bulletin 
boards. Occasionally he would raise his 
head, grab a quick look, then lower 
his eyes again. Throughout the grim pro- 
ceedings, Abramson kept patting him on 
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“he back with comforting strokes, as il 
Vivo |? 
Jug le were the mourner, rather than the 


Aller, of his parcuts. 


Menen 
MINA July 30, Army Archerd, the venera- 
10 well ble columnist of Daily Variety, broke 


“lit he news that Joyce Haber had died, 
“оф evoping even the Los Angeles Times, for 
ое lich Haber once wrote a gossip cohunn. 
"db faber was regarded as one of Holly- 
Wee yood’s most powerful women, the succes- 
IMM or to Hedda Hopper and Louella Par- 
NM cons, but she wore out her welcome in 
Chem own, became despised, and was banished 
atio total obscurity after she lost her job at 
ut he Times. She died forsaken and forgot- 
онай еп аг Cedars-Sinai Medical Center. Her 
LA. Te single visitor in the last week of her life 
ма мах her former hairdresser. A Beverly 
MF Hills doctor said about her, `The only 
Ml person I ever knew who took more pills 
"han Joyce was Judy Garland.”’ 


"4l ): L. Jerome Oziel on PrimeTime 
see Y Live, with Diane Sawyer. July 15, 
ШП 1993: 

000 

Ж) therapist is like a priest or minister in a 
ıd [Sense that people come in and confess. I, 
¿Hand any therapist, carries with him or with 
her at all times hundreds or thousands of 
people’s secrets. And it is a sacred obliga- 
поп to preserve those secrets, unless the law 
mandates that one does otherwise. 

Í the 

61| Dr. L. Jerome Oziel, in cross-examina- 
ou’ | tion by Leslie Abramson, August 4, 1993: 
m- 

‘pi | ABRAMSON: Is it a basic tenet of therapeutic 


jhe | treatment that patients be told that what 
they tell their psychologists are like what 


onde 
mitted 
mio 


kat. ir ps are lik 
den they tell their priests—confidential? 

| p | OZEL: No. I wouldn't ever make the analog 
1 


that what patients tell their psychothera- 
і8| pist is the equivalent of what they tell 
sat} their priest. 
con: 
ІІ) Possibly the most fateful moment in this 
ІІ. | Story was when Kitty Menendez's psychol- 
М. | ogist, Dr. Les Sommerfield, recommended 
mt | Dr. L. Jerome Oziel as a therapist for her 
ad | sons. At the time, the Menendez family was 
ve, | living in one house, in Calabasas, while 
wl. | rebuilding a bigger, grander one nearby. In 
ws | 1988 the Menendez brothers became in- 
й | volved in a burglary and a grand theft. 
ve | These burglaries were not inconsequential; 
they involved money, property, and some 
ws | serious jewelry, in the $100,000 range, 
» | taken from the safes in neighbors’ houses. 
va | One of Erik’s friends, who had discovered 
l f the combination to the safe ol a friend's 
hy | father, participated in thè lrst heist. That 
ur | friend, who was cut out of the second bur- 
» | glary, turned them in. Jose Menendez be- 
* | rated his sous, although not for the reasons 
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oue would assuiic. He berated them for 
getting caught. Jose Menendez was a take- 
charge kind of guy, and once again he took 
charge. The jewels were returned The 
money was repaid. At the time, Lyle was 
about to go to Princeton. It had been the 
fondest wish of Jose's lile to have his son 
accepted at that Ivy League university. He 
was always ashamed that he had gone to 
Queens College, in Flushing, New York, 
since most of his business associates were 
from Ivy League schools. So that there 
would be no black mark against Lyle that 
might aflect his acceptance, Jose decided 
that Erik, who was under-age at the time, 
would take the fall for both boys. In a deal 
worked out by their lawyer, Erik got proba- 
tion and compulsory counseling. Lyle did 
attend Princeton, but he was suspended 
after one term for cheating in Psychology 
101. His father insisted that he continue to 
live in Princeton so that Jose would not 
have to admit to his business colleagues that 
his son no longer attended the university. 
The name Oziel (pronounced O-zee/) 
sounds like a name out of Dickens or 
Trollope, where the sound of the name 
depicts the character of the character. Had 
the Menendezes bothered to check up on 
Oziel rather than just accepting the rec- 
ommendation of Dr. Sommerfield, they 
would have found that he was on a five- 
year probation at the time for unethical 
conduct. One of his patients had been un- 
able to pay his bill, and said that at 
Oziel’s suggestion he had made a verbal 
contract to work off the bill by doing more 
than 300 hours of manual work on the 
Oziel family’s house and grounds. Such 
an arrangement 1s called a dual relation- 
ship, and, because of the potential for 
conflict of interest, it is frowned upon by 
the American Psychological Association. 
When arich boy steals, it is not because 
he needs money to eat, or because he 
wants to buy something that his family 
cannot afford. The Menendez boys had 
everything, including their own cars, the 
use of their parents’ credit cards, private 
tennis lessons—whatever. There were 
more deep-rooted problems in that family, 
which needed to be worked on. But Dr. 
Oziel requested that Erik sign waivers of 
the confidentiality agreement between pa- 
tient and doctor so that the doctor could 
share what he learned with Jose and Kitty. 
If a boy is being psychologically or physi- 
cally abused by his father, or is being sex- 
ually molested by his father, as the de- 
fense is claiming, it is very unlikely that 
he would discuss it with a therapist if he 
knew that what he said was being passed 
on to his parents. Many doctors would not 


have agreed to such a suggestion, but Jose 
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was obviously the kind of man who would 
have kept on going until he found one 
who would. In any case, Oziel agreed. 
Before Oziel took the stand, Leslie 
Abramson announced in a majestic voice 
to the court that she intended to discredit 
him *“in any area known to man and God.”” 
And she has gone far in doing that. Very 
few people sitting in the courtroom have 
ever witnessed more flagrant distortions 
than they have heard here. One night after 
court, I sat in my room at the Chateau 
Marmont and rewatched on television what 
| had seen in court that day. Sitting with me 
was Judalon Smyth, who seems to know 
everything there is to know about Oziel. 
Smyth and another woman, Alex Koury, 
have filed a complaint against him, which 
resulted in a recommendation by the attor- 
ney general ofthe state of California that his 
license to practice be revoked or suspend- 
ed. The attorney general's charge reads: 


This case involves the respondent, a psy- 
chologist, who engaged in sexual, social, 
and busincss relationships with two patients 
while he and the patients had a psychologist 
patient relationship. In addition, the respon- 
dent disclosed professional confidences to 
one of the patients, furnished controlled sub- 
stances without proper medical authorization 
or supervision to both patients, and forged 
the name of a physician in a letter. 


As Smyth watched Oziel answer the law- 
yers' questions, she kept saying under her 
breath, '*A lie...A lie... A lie.’ 

Oziel had never admitted that Judalon 
Smyth was in his office on either of the days 
the Menendez brothers confessed, whereas 
she has claimed from the day she went to 
the Beverly Hills police that she was lis- 
tening on the other side of his office door. 
After that, Smyth began saving messages 
Oziel left on her answering machine and 
taping his telephone calls to her. The de- 
fense played a tape on which Oziel says to 
Smyth, **You were there." When con- 
fronted by Michael Burt with the evidence 
that Smyth had been in his office on No- 
vember 2, Oziel replied, *'I don't believe 
| testified under oath.’’ *" That about sums 
up Oziel,"" said Smyth, watching the mo- 
ment later on television. 

As a witness for the prosecution, Oziel 
presented himself well. **I was of the firm 
belief that Erik and Lyle were planning to 
murder me," he said to justify the long 
silence he maintained following the broth- 
ers’ confession to him. In describing that 
confession, he said that Erik was extreme- 
ly agitated and depressed on the day he 
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came to see him. He saıd he felt alienated 
over his parents’ deaths. He felt suicidal. 
He saw images of the scenes of his par- 
ents’ deaths. He said he wanted to take a 
walk and tell the doctor something which 
he didn't want to tell him in the office. 
They sat on a bench in a Beverly Hills 
park. Erik told him that Jose was a great 
man, and that he wanted to write a book 
about him. Then they headed back to the 
office. Before entering the front door of 
the building, Erik leaned against a parking 
meter and said, **We did it.’’ Back inside, 
Erik described in "pretty elaborate de- 
tail" what had happened. Oziel said that 
Erik told him the plan began when he saw 
a BBC program on television in which a 
person killed his father. He called Lyle 
into the room and told him to watch. He 
said that his father had been tyrannical, 
dominating, and controlling, with stan- 
dards he couldn’t possibly meet, and that 
he was very damaging to their mother 
also. He said the reason the mother was 
killed was that they couldn't figure out a 
way of killing the father without killing 
her. She would have been a witness. She 
couldn't have lived without the father. 
She was unhappy. Erik felt the need to 
commit the murders quickly, because he 
felt he would lose the emotional state he 
was in, but Lyle wanted to wait and plan 
things out more. Erik told about buying 
the shotguns. He told about the stolen ID. 
He said he entered the room first and sur- 
prised the parents. He was shooting at the 
father. Lyle followed and finished off the 
job. Oziel said he was confused about 
who shot which parent. Both brothers 
fired the shotguns. Erik said his father 
said something like **No, no, no." He 
turned away and was shot as he said that. 
The mother was shot and fell to the floor. 
Then the father died, but the mother 
wasn't dead yet. The boys went outside 
and got more cartridges and reloaded the 
shotguns. Their mother was moaning and 
trying to crawl. Lyle finished her off. 
Leslie Abramson was true to her prom- 
ise of discrediting Oziel. She has always 
loathed him. At a news conference I at- 
tended three years ago, she characterized 
him as a gossip, a liar, ‘‘less than credi- 
ble." Now she, for Erik, and then Michael 
Burt, for Lyle, conducted a cross-exami- 
nation guaranteed to wreck the psychol- 
ogist's already nearly wrecked career. 
They made him out to be not only a liar 
but also a philanderer and a cheat. They 
suggested that he had made the tapes for 
extortionist purposes and had threatened 
their clients with them. They showed 
that he billed the Menendez brothers for 
an extraordinary number of hours. Al- 





though the word ‘‘blackmail’’ was nev | 
mentioned, it was certainly implied. 

But the examination of the doctor weg" 
on too long. Oziel was on the stand for sil 
days. It became a trial within a trial. 
was a diversionary tactic, taking attentiol" - 
away from what the case is all about: mu - 
der. Outside the courtroom, prosecuti | 
Pamela Bozanich mocked the defense tad ` 
tic as “а cheap edition of Divorce Court W 
The Menendez brothers were nearly fo 
gotten, although at times Lyle shook hiff 
head in disbelief at what the therapist wal 
saying, and several times Erik turned 
around to his Aunt Marta and shook hi: 
head. Watching them, I wondered if thes: 
were planned moves, to get a reactioi 
from the two juries. 
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Marta Cano grinned broadly at the dis}? haus 
comfort of Dr. Oziel throughout Abram йт. 
lasma 


son’s cross-examination, as if she were 
watching a sitcom instead of her nephews 
trial for the murder of her brother, an al 
leged child molester, and sister-in-law. A 
one point she was reprimanded by лагер” 7 
Weisberg, who had allowed her to sit inp" 
the courtroom even though she was to be a X 
witness for the defense. pied 
Abramson is famous for being able tof" 
break down witnesses—make them cry," 
contradict themselves, lose their temper 
and scream at her. Although Dr. Oziel]| 
contradicted himself many times, he did]. 
not break down. He remained cool, asser- |" 
tive, in control of himself. Instead, it was [^"^ 
Leslie Abramson who became intensely eri 
angry and screamed. She had to call for a" 
brief recess to calm down. For his part, hu Fo 
Michael Burt conducted the cross-exami- iM’! 
nation in a quiet but lethal manner, in ша 
total contrast to Leslie Abramson’s his- p4 
trionics. When Oziel finally left the Run; 
stand, there was a general sense of ft 
““Let’s get back to what we’re here for.”’ Ir. 
Oziel’s time will come, in another court, 
in another case. |" 
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ormer studio head and producer 

Robert Evans, who cannot stay out 
of trouble, is having a triple whammy 
tliis summer. Fresh on the heels of his 
highly publicized comeback film, Sliver, 
which bombed miserably, his name has 
surfaced in the press, along with that 
of lis co-producer, Bill MacDonald, 
the maybe-maybe-not fiancé of Sharon 
Stone, in a lawsuit linking Evans and 
MacDonald to an alleged scheme to de- 
fraud private investors of $6 million. Ev- 
ans and MacDonald have both denied 
any wrongdoing. But Evans’s name has 
also been regularly linked to tle Heidi 
Fleiss sex scandal, although he is not 
connected with the studio that has alleg- 
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hs ney 
lied L. charged hooker and drug costs to 
trys development fund. 
1 for 
| y the day before the boys killed their 
ateni parents, the Menendez family went 
ма а shark-fishing expedition on a char- 
б red boat called Motion Picture Marine. 
ene ye he captain of the boat testified that 
Court pur was not much interaction. going 
i ru ' between the parents and sons. The 
wi jı ys stayed together in the front of the 
niya Dat, far away from their parents, even 
ind fough they got souked and cold. Leslie 
ok jı .bramson claimed to the media during a 
ifthe tnch break—and her remarks appeared 
action the local evening news—that the boys 
vere afraid to go on the boat, because 
he ey thought their parents were going to 
(ка И them. To me, it seems highly unlikely 
e wep) at a smart man like Jose Menendez would 
phews' lan to kili his sons on a fishing trip of this 
ana fort, in the presence of the captain, the 
» apaptain's girlfriend, and a deckhand. A 
уфе nore compelling explanation for the non- 
sil ommunication was the fact that the boys, 
iy eq) eir plans drawn up, had gone to San Die- 
о Ше day before to buy the guns for the 
be of nassacre they were to commit the next day, 
ıı Yhich was Sunday, the maid's day off. 








emper 

" ina Sinatra, the daughter of Frank 
e gif AL Sinatra, took out a restraining order 
ко pr her former lover, the aetor James Fa- 
gj tino, last spring, after what had been 
та) Lescribed as a turbulent and violent rela- 
hr] lonship came to an end. She claims now 
mt hat Farentino continues to stalk her and 
ani [Makes her life miserable. Hard Copy has 
rad a field day with the story. Tina's girl- 
hs. |riends have additional stories to tell. She 
“the | wants him to be kept away from her. He has 
» {Peen charged with violating the restraining 
order, A court case is upcoming. 


= 


ш, 
Е a startling courtroom session on Au- 


gust 13, just before the prosecution 
rested and with the juries not present, Les- 
og (ter Kuriyama, the quiet but extremely ef- 
„m [fective co-prosecutor, solved the mystery 
4j [of the BBC film that Oziel said Erik had 
ү, [told him inspired the killings. The as- 
tas | sumption had always been that it was a 
ju | British film that had played on public tele- 
m vision. For almost a year, the police and 


neer 


Scotland Yard, had tried to track down the 
film, to no avail, The previous weekend, 
Kuriyama and his wife had gone with 
their six-ycar-old daughter to a video 
store, where they selected The Addams 
Family to rent. As Kuriyama's wife 
reached for the film, she happened to no- 
tice on the shelf below a made-for-televi- 
sion film called Billionaire Boys Club. 
B.B C. The Kuriyamas took that film 
home as well. The resemblances between 
the true-crime story on the video and the 
Menendez slayings were uncanny. It soon 
became clear that the carefully thought- 
out plot of the Menendez brothers was to- 
tally copycat, and totally in keeping with 
the traditions of their cheat-lie-steal-but- 
win family. Billionaire Boys Club had 
played in rerun on NBC three weeks be- 
fore the brothers killed their parents. The 
plot of that film revolves around a group 
of rich Beverly Hills boys who murder 
two people, including the father of one of 
them. In the film, the central character 
talks about committing the perfect mur- 
der. Dr. Oziel had said that the boys also 
talked about having committed a perfect 
murder, after having failed to perform to 
perfection in the Calabasas thefts. His fa- 
ther would have been proud of him, Lyle 
said, according to Oziel. In the film, one 
of the victims was shot in the back of the 
head. So was Jose Menendez. In the film 
the alibi was that the killer was at the 
movies. The brothers claimed to have 
gone to see Licence to Kill, but because it 
was sold out they had gone to see Batman 
again. The second victim in the film had 
political enemies. Erik suggested that Cas- 
tro might have sent someone to kill his 
father, who was Cuban. Because the father 
in the film was worth $30 million, the boys 
decided to kill him. The boy in the film 
drove a Jeep. Erik bought a Jeep with the 
first payment he received from Jose’s insur- 
ance policy. The boy in the film wore a 
Rolex watch. Four days after the Menendez 
brothers shot their parents, they both bought 
Rolexes. Perhaps the greatest irony of all 
is that the Billionaire Boys Club video is 
being released by Live Entertainment. 
Lester Kuriyama sought unsuccessfully 
to be allowed to show the film to the ju- 
ries. Leslie Abramson fought like a tiger 


Weisberg, for all Ins sternness, 1s occa 
sionally very funny. Arc you going to 
sell popcorn?" he asked Kuriyama He 
nixed tlic showing of die film, but ruled 
that Kuriyama could tell the jurors that a 
movie had been aired on NBC on July 30 
and 31, 1989, which involved a son who 
kılls hıs father, and that the words of the 
title began with the letters BBC. 

Leslie Abramson said she had never 
seen the movie, yet several weeks earlier, 
when Craig Cignarelli had said the words 
“billionaire boys’ club" on the stand, she 
had jumped to her feet and shouted, 
“Your Honor, I would object. Move to 
strike and ask to approach.’’ Judge Weis- 
berg responded: **All right. The objection 
is sustained. The answer is stricken. The 
entire answer is stricken, and jury’s ad- 
monished to disregard it.” 


hy are all these relations here in the 

courtroom supporting the boys who 
killed their son, or brother, or sister? Sev- 
eral of them will take the stand for the 
defense. A reporter who met one of the 
aunts in the ladies’ room told me she said, 
"When you know what the truth is, you 
will understand.” Is there more we don't 
know? Is there a surprise yet to come from 
the ever resourceful Leslie Abramson. 
who said to Alan Abrahamson of the Los 
Angeles Times after the prosecution rest- 
ed, "Now we start talking about what 
really happened.” Will she present the fi- 
nal confrontation of parents and sons in 
the famjly room in order to prove that the 
sons killed in self-defense? 

The former girlfriend of a prisoner who 
lived in the cell next to Erik’s at the Los 
Angeles County Jail for four and a half 
months told me that her boyfriend told 
her, * He reminded me of a caged animal. 
He ran up and down the halls. Other times 
he would be completely withdrawn. Or 
manic. He didn’t say he hadn't done it. Or 
had. He only said, "We're going to prevail 
in court.’ `” 

For even one of the brothers to prevail, 
they may have to turn against each other in 
the defense case ahead, and isn't that per- 
haps why this trial has been set up from 
the beginning with two juries? I wonder. 


„n (Prosecutors, working with the BBC and to keep the jury from sceing it. Judge To be continued. O 
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Planetarium 
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Sin 


LIBRA 


Motivate yourself right now to take over, to get behind the wheel and 
drive. Mars and Jupiter in Libra means a definite up, so go out and fight 
for what you want. Take some action (or fool others into thinking 
they've taken action) and help fate along, all in your own sweet way, of 
course. Don't just camp out in front of the TV, munching on chips and 
watching the track of the storm on the Weather Channel as the roof 
blows off your house. Instead, get out there in your slicker and climb 
up onto the roof with a hammer in your fist and a mouthful of nails. Use 
those vitamins breakfast cereals are forever promising you lots of. 


September 23—October 23 


SCORPIO m October 24—November 21 


The next time you watch Jenny Jones, don't be too quick to judge the 
neatly coiffed housewife who moonlights as a hooker or the family man 
who has been caught on one of his sneaky side trips. In their own way 
they are coping with the dark side of ambivalent human needs. Half of 
them are probably fellow Scorpios, because Scorpios are now having to 
deal with exactly such problems. Of course, you don't see your secret 
forays as deviant little excursions that could undermine the security you 
say you're trying to build. In your book, these jaunts are just your 
special way of receiving inspiration. Yeah, sure, right. 


SAGITTARIUS «9 Norember 22-December 21 


There will be plenty of time to lie in bed and watch The Godfather. 
Right now, you have to get out and show the world you're not a 
vegetable, even if you feel like one. You need more privacy than ever, 
because you’re less able to cope than ever, but the stakes are high and 
your energy has got to be there to meet the challenge. Whatever your 
escapist addiction happens to be, clean up for company and make your- 
self as spiffy as a yuppie and as lively as a bowl of salsa. You can’t just 
mumble your way through like James Dean and assume that people are 
going to throw money at you—even if you have a bankable name. 


CAPRICORN TŠ December 22—January 19 


On a clear day some people can see forever, maybe, but for you it's 
been months and months of zero visibility. You've survived typhoons 
and heart-stopping near collisions with brick walls, but then, what else 
could you expect when Uranus and Neptune have been crashing into 
each other in your sign? In spite of typically Capricorn fiscal terrors and 
a relatively new and rather refreshing inner chaos, you should be doing 
surprisingly well. The presence of Mars and Jupiter in the solar 
midheaven should motivate you and help ease your incessant fretting 
about becoming a washed-up old has-been. 


AQUARIUS “АА January 20—Fehbruary 18 


Being in control is fabulous, even if it just means being able to choose 
the table in the restaurant. lf you're obsessed with controlling others, 
however, it's probably because deep inside you really feel powerless. 
Mars, Jupiter, Uranus, and Neptune are telling you to let go of all that 
petty ego garbage. In the long run it will only prove to be embarrassing 
as well as stupid. Higher consciousness is the way to go now, and that 
means a lot more than reading a pop book about how to make a million 
dollars. More to the point should be a sincere desire to live with your 
personal truth—and hope it's not too late to save yourself. 


PISCES x February 19-March 20 


Just find a healthy partner to sleep with and some money for a worthy 
cause and you've got the whole month licked. The transits of the sun 
and Mercury through Virgo, the passage of Mars in your 8th house, and 
that infernal, endless conjunction of Uranus and Neptune in your 11th 
house are giving you the need for deep, intimate contact, a yearning for 
sexual release, and the desire to make some meaningful contribution to 
the human race. You can achieve those goals in any order you wish. 
Times being what they are, though, you may have to be content with 
charity work and forget the whole bed thing. 


By Michael Lutin : 


ARIES "Y Atarch 21-April 19 


This could be just one more of those sweet little periods when you try to 
simplify your life and act humble. Don’t bother. No matter how many 
times you get bumped on the head or slapped on the wrist, you cannot 
give up the rush that accompanies new opportunities. Whether it’s the 
promise of a blockbuster or your 15th marriage proposal, when Mars 
and Jupiter square Uranus and Neptune in your 10th house, there’s no 
way you can resist bursting into a chorus of **High Hopes”” as soon as 
someone dangles a nice big banana in front of your nose. **Oops! There 


goes another rubber-tree plant.”” 


TAURUS > April 20-May 20 


The Bible is undoubtedly right: we all know that marriage should be for 
life and that commitments should never be broken. There may well be 
eternal and unchanging truths that have been handed down from some 
higher authority other than the motion-picture rating board. But with 
Uranus and Neptune in your 9th house of higher consciousness, you 
must push ahead in the dark and struggle with the fear of the unknown. 
Guided by your intelligence, for God's sake allow your thinking to 
change with the times and acknowledge the truth of that slogan you've 
surely noticed on tough guys' T-shirts: SHIT HAPPENS. 


GEMINI X May 21-June 21 


With your life turned up to HiGH and your confidence on Low, it's hard 
to stop and accept a bouquet of flowers without thinking either that 
there's a bee in them or that the joker sending them is a major jerk. On 
top of all that, you don't feel attractive. Well, take heart. With Mars 
and Jupiter in your 5th house, a humongous conjunction in the 8th, and 
Venus in Leo, honest offers will come in. Before you blow them off 
with a snotty comment, examine yourself. Are these people all idiots, 
or are you perhaps afraid of getting laughed at or talked about? Could 
you be scared of being needed? Don’t get too busy for love. 


CANCER $9 June 22-July 22 


Although the term “‘happily ever after’’ was undoubtedly coined by a 
Cancer, all members of that sign periodically require a good, solid, 
four-hankie tragedy to sink their teeth into and help keep their weight 
down. To restore your faith after all the 7th-house relationship upheav- 
als of the last few years, spend a couple of schmaltzy hours watching 
Sleepless in Seattle. 1 you've got only 60 seconds to spare, you can 
achieve roughly the same result by watching a feminine-hygiene TV 
commercial in which a pair of lovers are rushing toward each other in 
slow motion through a field of daisies. 


LEO д) July 23-August 22 

One of your current conflicts is trying to decide whether to play it safe 
and go through life by Greyhound (and leave the driving to others) or to 
ride a wild stallion bareback and hope for the best. If there’s ever been a 
time when you've needed the stable grounding of mature and experi- 
enced individuals, it's now. But something in you burns to be liberated 
from the grip of old-fashioned, rigid bosses, stodgy patriarchal organi- 
zations, and outdated systems of thinking, and that includes Blue Cross 
and the A.M.A. So go ahead and ride that bronco. Just be sure to take 
along a big, soft pillow for your tush. 


VIRGO Тр August 23—September 22 


No matter what planets are conjoining in your 5th house, right now try 
to avoid if possible the drunken-sailor school of spending. However, 
your glitzy debut into society this fall will be a serious (if not desperate) 
attempt to rekindle enthusiasm for your work and get revenge on every- 
one who has snubBed, insulted, or in any way been mean to you. 
Everything you would have once judged in others as infantile or de- 
structive attention-getting behavior could actually become part of your 
act now. That doesn't mean that you're about to shave the word **Pig- 
gies!’ onto your scalp. 
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[ll always remember that 
| Jace. The smule bordering on 
a tear. Silence as powerful 








as music. Eyes as lively as the 
diamond I nervously slipped 
on her finger Ánd now 

that we have come so far 
tagether, perhaps now is the 
moment to celebrate that love, | 
once aguin, with a diamond 

as exceptional as our love. 
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Social Study 
DRESE 


Can a few simple questions sum up a life? That's the point of V. F. s 
Proust Questionnaire. This month NELL SCOVELL puts Martin Scorsese to the test. 
The Age of Innocence may be his next big triumph, but Scorsese claims his 
стеаіеѕі achievement has been learning to administer eardrops to his bichon frisé 





What is your idea of perfect 
happiness? I think you can 
Strive to attain it, but be re- 
alistic about the outcome. In 
the meantime, I find I might 
be experiencing it through 
flashes or brief moments in 
love and art, and at times 
just being alive. 

When and where were you 
happiest? When my friends 
and I were making Mean 
Streets, 1973. 


What is the trait you most 
deplore in yourself? Lazi- 
ness, wasting time. I'd like to 
be able to make films faster. 


What is the trait you most 
deplore in others? Actually, I dislike dealing with sched- 
ules and logistics—mine and others’. 


What is your greatest extravagance? Old Technicolor 
films—watching, collecting, or helping to restore them. 


What do you consider the most overrated virtue? Pru- 
dence. 


On what occasion do you lie? To avoid, if at all possible, 
a plane flight. 


What do you most dislike about your appearance? When 
I was acting in Tavernier’s film Round Midnight 1 played 
a nightclub owner. One shot, all I had to do was walk 
across the room. When he said *‘Action’’ I started to 
walk, and I became very aware of walking. I find I’m 
usually walking too fast, and I don’t like the way it looks. 
As far as the rest of me, I’ve learned to live with it. 


If you could change one thing about yourself, what 
would it be? First of all, Pd like to stop complaining— 
I’m beginning to annoy myself. I would like to learn to read 
faster, however. Again, the rest I’ve learned to live with. 





ر 


Which words or phrases do 
you most overuse? I use the 
word **wonderful”” too 
much. | picked this up from 
cinematographer Michael 
Chapman. During Taxi 
Driver, checking a shot, I 
asked him. Do you think 
that`s O.K., with such and 
such? He answered, “Оһ, 
that's wonderful, don't 
touch it.” And I thought the 
word *'wonderful" was an 
odd way to describe a shot 
of the squalor of a city 
street. I found I enjoyed the 
expression ‘‘wonderful’’— 
it's actually a wonderful 
word. But I’ve used it too 
much since 1975 and I’m trying to cut back. 


What is your favorite journey? Italy through to North 
Africa. 


What is your greatest regret? Not reading more when I 
was younger. Also, I admire the process of cooking, and I re- 
gret never really having had a chance to learn how to cook. 


Which talent would you most like to have? To write and 
play music. 


What do you consider your greatest achievement? Put- 
ting eardrops in my dog Zoé's ears. Zoë is a bichon frisé, 
very pretty but a little temperamental, and it usually takes 
two people to put in the medication. But at times I was 
actually able to do it alone. This was a revelation because 
all my life I’ve had asthma and allergies and could never 
even as much as go near animals. Then, eight years ago, 
Zoé arrived and my life changed. Most of the allergies 
subsided—less asthma too. Above all, I learned some 
patience and caring in the process. To be able to deal 
with animals like this is something I never thought would 
happen in my life. However, I’m still allergic to cats. 
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_ SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 











The best part a 
taking a break 

Is who you 
take it with@@ 
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"nal Cut 


s metaphors go, the battle of the sexes 
never had a more powerful image to 
contemplate: a young woman, who 
claims she was beaten down by her 
husband's abuse, philandering, and 
repeated rapes, reaches her breaking 
point, takes a kitchen knife, and, as 
one person who knew the couple 
puts it, goes “‘right to the source of what was 
hurting her.”’ (Surgeons were able to reattach the source, but 
the point was effectively made.) 

You are no doubt aware of the case. It happened in Virgin- 
ia this summer and made national headlines. It will soon be 
in the news again: the man and the woman are both sched- 
uled to stand trial, separately—he for marital sexual assault, 
she for **malicious wounding.'' 

In discussions of the details of the case—the wife left the 
apartment clutching her husband’s penis, drove off, and 
threw it into an open field adjacent to a nursery—some wom- 
en cheer on her act of empowerment, while most men only 
wince. (Indeed, a current symbol of that empowerment is a 
parody of the old v-for-victory sign with a two-fingered, 
scissorslike motion.) 

V.F. contributor Kim Masters's account of the story (Sex, 
Lies, and an 8-Inch Carving Knife,’’ page 168) marks the first 
time the wife, Lorena Bobbitt, has spoken to the print media 
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Sylvester Stallone poses as the model for 
Rodin’s The Thinker. In a Los Angeles studio, above, 

in Gianni Versace briefs, he is entwined with V.F. creative 
style director Marina Schiano, who poses as Atlas. 





















about the events leading up to the night in 
question, the act itself, and her existence fol- 
lowing those initial, horrifying headlines. 
Masters takes us inside the lives of this unhap- 
py couple, along the way illuminating the 
larger issue of sexual politics in the 90s. 
“There ıs so much unspoken implicit an- 
ger between men and women, evidenced in 
cases like the Clarence Thomas/Anita Hill) 
hearings," says Masters. "I don't think men understand the | 
level of women’s visceral anger.” 
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This month's remarkable cover of Sylvester Stallone, by the 
way, Is the 100th cover story produced by V.F. features editor 
Jane Sarkin. In more than eight years at the magazine, she has 
also prepared countless features, Spotlights, and portfolios, 
including the annual, end-of-the-year Hall of Fame. 

“Its the harder-to-get covers, the people who are reluc- 
tant to talk about themselves and be photographed, that turn 
out the best," says Sarkin. She's too modest by half—some 
of the others turn out pretty spectacularly, too. 


Pn, Cart 


Editor in chief 


ON THE COVER 

Set design 

by Ron Oates. 

Hair by Paul Abascal. 
Makeup by 

Scott Eddo. 

Styled by Marina 
Schiano. 
Photographed 
exclusively 

for V.F. by Annie 
Leibovitz. 
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Amy Fine Collins says of Diana Vreeland (the profile begins on page 174), 
“Her impulse was always to make life more vivid, bigger, 
and better, for herself and those around her. D.V. was not known for her 
devotion to facts, but | was intrigued to discover that she didn’t invent things out 
of whole cloth—she just embroidered richly.” 


Frank Deford profiles Jerry Jones, 
the owner of the Dallas Cowboys 
football team, in this issue. Deford is 
the author of, among other novels, 
Everybody’s All-American, which 
was made into a movie by Warner 
Bros. His latest novel, Love and Infa- 
my, about an American in Japan be- 
fore World War II, will be out from 
Viking on Pearl Harbor Day. 


Martin Filler says that **as a happy 
beneficiary myself of Sigmund 
Freud's talking cure, I wonder what 
he would think of the art of his grand- 
son, British. painter Lucian Freud. 
The doctor would have considered 
depicting one's own daughter in the 
nude a Schande —a disgrace. But he 
would have been very proud indeed 
of his descendant's high critical repu- 
tation and huge financial success. ` Christopher Hitchens’s latest book, 


: For the Sake of Argument: 
E ther, Lu Freu — un | 
Eu pone i y — Essays and Minority Reports, zs published 
s ee eT ARE by Verso. This month, on page 42, 












MAX HIRSHFELD 





his work more seriously if they have he reports on a new’ fusion toxin that may 
| to pay dearly for it. lead scientists to an effective 
| (Continued on page 16) AIDS treatment. 
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Jonathan Becker is a V.F. contributing 
photographer who lives in New York. 
More often dispatched to distant capitals, 
“this month I found myself so near 
yet very far away in the outer boroughs,” 
he says of photographing the 
exotic Marita Lorenz, who lives in Queens, 
and Rudolph Giuliani, 
u'hom he followed through the Bronx, 
Brooklyn, and Staten Island. 


Zoé Heller, a V.F. contributing edi- 
tor who lives in London, says of her 
encounter with Sylvester Stallone, 
this month's cover subject, *'Stal- 
lone's body is an extraordinary thing. 
It has lumps and inclines and chunks 
of sinew in places you're not used to 
seeing them. They should definitely 
pickle him when he dies.”’ 





Ann Louise Bardach 1s a 
California-based V.F. contributing editor. 
“Marita Lorenz was a fly on 
the wall of history who wants to take 


center stage," 
on page 80. “Despite her claims, 
Lorenz's J. F.K.-assassination story ts a 
very shaky tale. Oliver Stone, 
who plans to film her life story, may have 
finally met his match.” 


she says of her story this month, 


ROB LEWINE 











Lynn Hirschberg says of her profile 
this month of Shannen Doherty | 
“What's interesting about Shannen is 

that she’s completely self-invented.| 
She’s a person with certain limita- 

tions, and yet she’s made herself a 

household name. She proves that it’s 

best to be notorious.” 















Mary Ellen Mark’s photography 
show ''Twenty-five Years'' is cur- 
rently traveling through Europe and| 
the U.S. 


7? 


Kim Masters, who covers politics 
for the Washington Post 
“Style” section, is co-writing a book for | 
Simon & Schuster about Sony’s 
experience in Hollywood. 
This month, beginning on page 108, 
she tells the shocking story of 
Lorena Bobbitt, who burst into notoriety 
with a heinous act like no other. 


David Martin works out of the Pen- 
tagon as the national-security corre- 
spondent for CBS News. He ıs the 
author of Wilderness of Mirrors, 
about the secret war between the 
C.LA. and the K.G.B., and co-au- 
thor of Best Laid Plans: The Inside} 
Story of America's War Against Ter- 3 
rorism (both from Harper & Row). 


Michael Musto writes weekly col- 
umns for The Village Voice and the 
New York Daily News. He is the au- 
thor of two books, Downtown (Vin- 
tage) and Manhattan on the Rocks 
(Henry Holt), a novel. 


Luisita Lopez Torregrosa sizes up 
Rudolph Giuliani, the Republican- 
Liberal candidate for mayor of New 
York. Of Giuliani she says, **He is as 
tough as his reputation, but more 
complex and not so mean.”” 
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VENUS ENVY 


V.F.'s August cover, featuring Cindy 
Crawford giving k. d. lang a barbershop 
shave, made headlines across the U.S., 
Canada, Great Britain, and Europe. 
Not only did the photos by Herb Ritts 
and the article, ''k. d. lang Cuts It 
Close," by Leslie Bennetts, generate 
enormous press—the story was broad- 
cast on 77 stations to more than 16 mil- 
lion viewers and was the subject of more 
than 1,000 articles—but they helped put 
lang’s album Ingénue (released in 
March of 1992) back on “Тһе Bill- 
board 200.’’ Judging from the hun- 
dreds of readers’ letters received so 
far, the response was overwhelmingly 
positive. 


Many thanks for Leslie Bennetts’s won- 
derful, perceptive article on k. d. lang. 
It’s the best interview, and write-up, 
I've ever seen on k.d.—and I’ve seen 
most of them! 


ELIZABETH A. HARDY 
Memphis, Tennessee 








I imagine that a lot of women like my- 
self will be buying their first-ever issue 
of Vanity Fair this summer, thanks to 
your astonishing cover story on k. d. lang. 
Leslie Bennetts managed to shed even 
more light on this luminary, whom I have 
studied for years. And, Herb Ritts, thank 
you for your notorious fantasy photos, 
especially that tongue close-up. My 
““constant craving'” shall always be! 


NAME WITHHELD 
Houston, Texas 


A standing ovation 1s certainly in order 
for Leslie Bennetts’s profile of k. d. 
lang. We at GLAAD found it to be an ex- 
citing and accurate article detailing the 
life of a musical genius who also hap- 
pens to be a Canadian, a vegetarian, a 
motorcycle owner, and. ..oh, уез...а 
lesbian. 

It is certainly refreshing to read about 
a celebrity who is as comfortable with 
her identity as lang is. And equally re- 
freshing was (Continued ou page 32) 
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(Continued from page 28) the up-front, 
conventional attitude of both Bennetts 
and the photos by Herb Ritts. Lang was 
presented as a true personality whose 
lesbianism was just another basic ele- 
ment of her persona. Nothing special. 
Nothing eontroversial. Just another part 
of her. 

Bennetts's article is a model for future 
profiles of celebrities who choose to be 
“ош.”” I hope this matter-of-fact treat- 
ment of sexual orientation will assuage 
the public-relations fears of closeted 
performers and public figures and en- 
courage them to come out, come out! 
Thanks, V.F.! 


CHRISANNE F. EASTWOOD 
Gay & Lesbian Alliance Against Defamation/NY 
New York, New York 


To both V.F. and Leslie Bennetts, ku- 
dos. Not only was the article tasteful 
enough for anyone to read, but it was 
done with compassion and humor. 

I have to applaud Cindy Crawford as 
well. I am sure that many small minds in 
this world will be wagging their tongues 
about this article. It must have taken a 
very sensitive individual to do this photo 
shoot, and yet I feel that ‘‘class’’ was 
the key word all the time. 


BEVERLY A. LENT 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


What a disgusting commentary on our 
world today that a lesbian can be shown 
on the cover of your magazine receiving 
a pseudo-shave from another woman. 
Perhaps I should be thankful that you 
saved the more indecent picture of k. d. 
lang being straddled by Cindy Crawford 
for the article itself. You have shown me 
just how far a magazine can and will go 
to get a little publicity and maybe a few 
more bucks. 


DARION NEVINS 
Portsmouth, Virginia 


I find your cover with k. d. lang reck- 
less, revolting, and reprehensible. If 
anything would make me homophobic, 
this cover would. 


NAME WITHHELD 
Tarzana, California 


Leslie Bennetts’s profile of Ms. lang 
was one of the few I have read that em- 
phasized intelligence over insipid and 
snickering comments about lang’s life- 
style. I was a little bit put off by the 
odd photo of k.d. and Cindy Crawford 
on the cover—there have been so few 
cover stories of national magazines 
that feature lesbians that I am con- 
cerned your readers might seriously 


think that the bizarre pose taken by the 
two women is representative of what 
lesbians are all about. I am, however, 
willing to put aside my wish for accu- 
racy in favor of the humor which the 
photo, I am sure, meant to convey. Be- 
sides, if it got people to buy the maga- 
zine and read the excellent article, it 
was worth it. 


MARIA E. CHMAJ 
Oakland, California 


Regarding Leslie Bennetts’s article: 1 
can truly appreciate Ms. lang’s enjoy- 
ment in ‘‘jamming the radar’’ by dress- 
ing in men’s clothes. But appearing on 
the cover of your magazine dressed as a 
man, and having her face shaved, only 
feeds the homophobic and erroneous be- 


liefs that lesbians want to be men and | 


don’t like being women, and that in 
homosexual relationships one partner 
plays the **male role”” and the other 
plays the ‘‘female role.” (Perhaps a 
photo of Cindy Crawford shaving k. d. 
lang’s legs would have been a more ap- 
propriate portrayal of a real lesbian 
fantasy!) 


DEBRA A. DASPIT 
Mandeville, Louisiana 


I was shocked by the front cover of 
V.F.! Finally, one that pokes fun at 
America’s ‘‘normal’’ images. I am a 38- 
year-old straight male who has never 
purchased nor read your magazine be- 
fore. I bought this issue without a sec- 
ond thought. : 

My girlfriend turned me on to k. d. 
lang a year ago. Lang doesn't strike me 
as either male or female, but as a friend I 
have never met in person. Thank you, 
Ms. Bennetts, for bringing this friend 
into our homes. I welcome entertain- 
ment from women who remain true to 
their individuality. 

JAMIE AMOS 
Los Angeles, California 


Don’t get me wrong. I’m no prude, not 
by a long shot. I survived Haight-Ash- 
bury in the 60s, the L.A. music scene in 
the 70s, N.Y.C. in the 80s, and am 
now, happily, on the central coast of 
California. **Clowning around'' is an in- 
teresting description of Herb Ritts's pho- 
tos of k. d. lang and Cindy Crawford. 
About a million other descriptions come 
to my mind. My first reaction was em- 
barrassment. Then I decided Cindy is or- 
gasmic as she prepares to cut k.d.’s 
throat. Too bad—lang was such a tal- 
ented singer. At least now she won't be 
tempted to indulge in such tasteless- 
ness again. Why does one’s sexual 
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preference override one's obvious call- 
ing in life? 

CINTHEA T. COLEMAN 

Los Osos, California 


It is said that a picture is worth a thou- 
sand words. Vanity Fair’s pictures of 
performer k. d. lang and model Cindy 
Crawford were, however, worth a hun- 
dred thousand. From among them I 
would choose wit, beauty, and bravery 
to describe the layout. Vanity Fair is, 
quite simply, the forerunner among to- 
day's magazines for insightful journal- 
ism and photojournalism. 


TALLY GOLDSTEIN 
Washington, D.C. 


I loved your article about k. d. lang and 
really got a chuckle over the cover pho- 
tograph showing the voluptuous Cindy 
Crawford giving k. d. lang a sensual 
barbershop shave. However, I don't 
know why the photographer, Herb 
Ritts, felt the need to explain to us that 
‘it was all done in fun.’’ Duh! The 
cover speaks for itself. It’s fun, dam- 
mit! It’s fun! 
GREG COURTNEY 
Washington, D.C. 


Thank you so much for the recent cover 
and article on k. d. lang. I don’t know 
what I admire most about this lady, her 
exceptional talent or her unwavering 
sense of self in sucha high-profile industry. 


BARBARA KLINGER 
Phoenixville, Pennsylvania 


I wanted to drop a note to congratulate 
Leslie Bennetts for an enlightening arti- 
cle on k. d. lang. I must confess I am 
somewhat embarrassed for the first time 
in my life to be a Canadian, simply be- 
cause the Canadian public has not been 
nearly as responsive and appreciative as 
her newly found European fans. 

k.d.’s phenomenal success is what 
she clearly deserves, and is based solely 
on her incredible talent. The fact that she 
“сате ош” publicly obviously has no 
bearing on her potential as an artist, and 
I resent her having been pressured to do 
so. As she clearly explains, she never 
hid any part of her sexuality—she was 
just herself. 

Perhaps, with her popularity abroad, 
her home country can trash its sexual 
hang-ups and finally recognize k. d. 
lang for the beautiful musician she is. 


J. KYOKO INABA 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


I couldn’t keep from staring at the cover 
of your August issue. As I picked up 
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Vanity Fair off our coffee table for the 
umpteenth time and perused the maga- 
zine, my eight-year-old son looked over 
my shoulder for a few moments as I 
turned to the cover article and its pro- 
vocative pictures. With that, my son 
yelled out at the top of his lungs ina house 
full of people, ''Mom, Dad's reading 
Fantasy Fair again!" He said it all! 
LARRY A. RUSSAK 
Seattle, Washington 


When I first picked up the August issue 
of Vanity Fair, | literally turned away in 
shock and embarrassment at the picture 
of Cindy Crawford giving k. d. lang a 
"shave.'' But being the Cindy Crawford 
and k. d. lang fan that I am, I bought the 
magazine because | wanted to know 
more about lang, who is talented and a 
role model of courage for young women 
like myself. 

Although I’m still uncomfortable to 
have the magazine on my coffee table, I 
do congratulate V.F., Crawford, and 
lang for showing that a sexy woman 
(Crawford) can be an ''object'' of desire 
not only for men but for us women too. 

Although I am a heterosexual woman, 
I applaud k. d. lang for coming out as a 
lesbian in a totally unapologetic manner. 
Indeed, the truths of who we are shall 
set all women and men free from the lies 
and molds we are expected to fit. 


DONNA R. NEYLON 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Demi Moore in a beautiful state of preg- 
nancy was O.K. [August 1991], but 
Cindy Crawford and k. d. lang is not 
something I care to leave sitting out on 
my coffee table. I have kids and I have 
my limits. CLEAN IT UP! 


JANE W. HARRIS 
Geneva, Illinois 


It's not every day that getting the mail is 
so much fun. I got the biggest laugh out 
of your August cover and photos of k. d. 
lang and Cindy Crawford. I don't know 
what kinds of letters you'll get from Pe- 
oria, but I’m glad to (again) see the 
magazine go out on a limb and have 
some fun. Definitely one to keep on the 
coffee table! 


ELIZABETH ANDERSON 
Huntington Beach, California 


Letters to the editor should be sent with the writer's 
name, address, and daytime phone number to: The 
Editor, Vanity Fair, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York, New York 10017. The letters chosen for pub- 
lication may be edited for length and clarity. 
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doleful experience for any 
writer or reporter over the 
past decade has been the ur- 
gent call, or fax. or Express 
Mail package. that tells of 
either a cure for or an expla- 
nation of the AIDS virus. 
"There's this new drug, but 
the F.D. A. won't license it, 
because of the pharmaceuti- 
cal corporations... They 
don't want you to print this, 
but in Africa... The syphilis spirochete 
is only a masking symptom ... There’s 
this lab run by the CIA SS NE 
had the lot, up to and including the the- 
ory that it is a punishment visited by e1- 
ther God or nature (which oddly enough 
both choose to spare the lesbians) on ho- 
mosexual behavior. So that when I re- 
ceived a message from a trusted and 
sane friend who believed that a break- 
through might have already arrived, I re- 
pressed a resigned sigh. 

“It’s a fusion toxin,” he said. ‘‘And 
it's been genetically engineered. There's 
a company that's working with it." 

None of this sounded especially en- 
couraging. The last time I heard the 
word *‘fusion’’ uttered in excited tones, 
it turned into a wrangle about tabletop 
physics on the cheap. | had never come 
across the particular company that was 
mentioned, but I sure Knew of a lot of 
businesses that had hoped to turn a buck 
by sending a stir of hope through the 
terminal wards. And ‘‘genetic engineer- 
ing”? Slice it as you will, it sounds du- 
bious and even sinister. 

I am now beginning to think that Mi- 
chael Crichton may have something to 
answer for. It’s not so much the accusa- 
tion that he portrays the Japanese as if 
they were a different species. It’s the 
way that he has made people afraid of 
their own biology. In The Andromeda 
Strain he got everybody worked up and 
twitching about possible pathogens from 
outer space. In Jurassic Park he mobi- 
lized our culture’s children into a won- 
drous fear of the properties of DNA. 

Yet as Crichton himself pointed out in 
The Andromeda Strain, biology has long 
been the Cinderella of the sciences. The 
art of warfare meant that for decades 
physics and chemistry were overfunded 
and over-researched, because of their 
direct applicability to power struggles. 
Even men such as Einstein knew more 
about **the heavenly bodies”? than they 
did about their own. But now it is biol- 
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THE MAGIG BULLET 


A small band 


of doctors and researchers 


have taken 


biotechnology out of the 
world of Michael Crichton 


novels, mutating a 


deadly threat from the past 


in order to combat 


an array of modern plagues— 


including AIDS 


BY CHRISTOPHER HITCHENS 


ogy and biotechnology that are due to 
astound and revolutionize us. 

The term “genetic engineering’’ has 
led to some ignorant and fearful specula- 
tion, conditioned by memories of Nazi 
race theory. In his book Perilous Knowl- 
edge: The Human Genome Project and Its 
Implications, Tom Wilkie writes of the 
fear of ‘‘a world peopled by Franken- 
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stein's monsters and disfigured 
by a new eugenics.” Yet, just 
for a start, the study of genetics 
has already destroyed the scien- 
tific basis of racism. **Modern 
genetics does in fact show that 
there are no separate groups 
within humanity,’ says Steve 
Jones in The Language of the 
Genes, and all recent research 
proves him correct. Even the 
so-far-unresolved argument over 
Ше “рау репе”, has been a 
means of dispelling irrational 
babble about homosexuality. 

One need not be Utopian 
about biogenetics, which like 
any other breakthrough can be 
exploited by the unscrupulous. 
(Question: Would the Pope fa- 
vor aborting a fetus with a gay 
gene?) But it does represent a 
titanic advance in self-knowl- 
edge by humans, and it has cu- 
rative possibilities that we can 
barely guess at. 

Yes, I know that you have 
heard of miracle AIDS remedies 
before. There was the hectic 
overselling of interferon, and 
there were the false hopes raised 
over AZT. The Ninth Interna- 
tional Conference on AIDS, held 
in Berlin in the second week of June, 
broke up in a spirit of extreme depression 
and resignation. It had had no choice but 
to accept the broad findings of the Anglo- 
French study, known as Concorde, which 
concluded that AZT was almost more 
trouble than it was worth. It has shown 
only limited value and for a very limited 
time (about three years in the best of 
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cases). It had little or no effect on victims 
who were infected with the virus but had 
not yet presented symptoms. And it 15 
highly toxic. It suppresses bone marrow 
and spreads anemia—two results a per- 
son with AIDS can least afford. Editorials 
on the Berlin conference in most medi- 
cal journals were downbeat, speaking 
glumly and routinely of prevention pro- 
grams and condom distribution. 

Yet in late August I found myself talk- 
ing to an experienced and senior physi- 
cian who was quite aware of the dangers 
of exaggeration and who was describing 
‘*a new approach that can eliminate virally 
infected cells and not harm the nonin- 
fected ones.’’ A treatment that, further- 
more, ''is safe and well tolerated, and 
inhibits the production of H.I.V. RNA 
at a very low dosage.’’ Something, in 
other words, that meets both the criteria: 
effectiveness combined with an absence 
of destabilizing side effects. 

Dr. Clyde Crumpacker is an associate 
professor of medicine at Beth Israel 
Hospital in Boston, a specialist in infec- 
tious-disease and retroviral studies. He 
Is the principal investigator in a carefully 
selected H.I.V. research team of pa- 
tients and. physicians, which also com- 
prises centers at Boston City Hospital 
and Johns Hopkins University. A veter- 
an of many disappointments, he cau- 
tioned me repeatedly not to push the 
evidence any further than it would de- 
cently go. So I made him say it again. 
""There is a lot of enthusiasm among our 
volunteers, because nothing so far has 
been able to reduce the viral burden and 
be well tolerated by the recipient." In 
other words, as far as anyone can now 
see, it is extremely promising. If it ful- 
fills that promise and if no immunologi- 
cal pitfalls are discovered, then a person 
diagnosed with H.I.V. would become a 
sufferer from a serious disease which 
could be treated and which could go into 
remission. He or she would no longer be 
facing an axiomatic death sentence. 


cine known to a few in the profes- 

sion as DAB 389 IL-2 or IL-2 fusion 
toxin. It results from the application of 
genetic engineering to a bacteria which 
once terrified people almost as much as 
AIDS does now. It involves the transmu- 
tation of one deadly threat in order to 
destroy another. 

In his biography of Louis Pasteur, 
René Vallery-Radot quoted a comment 
of the grand old man's that was to be- 
come justly famous. ''In the fields of 
observation chance favors only the pre- 


ГЕ treatment in question is a medi- 
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pared mind.' Another way of putting 
this is to say that coincidence is no acci- 
dent. If you set out to master a filthy and 
lethal disease, you may not find what 
you are looking for. But if you look in 
the nght way, you may find something 
even more startling. 

The literature is full of doctors and 
medical researchers who became person- 
ally involved to the point of obsession 
with a particular microbe or malady— 
often dying of it in the course of discov- 
ering the cure, or going insane when 
they realized what they had been miss- 
ing all along. But there is nothing but 
calm composure in the appearance of the 
man who made the first steps in the de- 
velopment of IL-2 fusion toxin. Dr. 


The objection to the experiment 

was based on The Andromeda Strain: 
the possibility that Murphy would 
create a new bacterial pathogen rather 


than a new therapy. 


John R. Murphy is a courtly, whitish- 
haired fellow with Boston-Irish roots 
traceable to 1629 and a hint of what I 
might dare to call a gourmet complex- 
ion. He is soft in the voice and fastidious 
in the manner and bow-tied in the de- 
meanor. He is also professor of medicine 
and chief of biomolecular medicine at 
Boston University Medical Center Hospi- 
tal. He has a way with him, as befits aman 
who has spent a life on first-name terms 
with one of humanity’s most vicious ene- 
mies and who can now look it in the eye. 

‘*Diphtheria’’ is a word that has lost 
its terror. Unless you have a taste for 
Victorian novels involving the pitiful 
deaths of infants, or unless you live in a 
very benighted part of the globe, you 
have no reason to know why it once 
made parents and doctors hagridden. 
Manifesting itself as a ghastly fever and 
raw throat, it spread a toxin through the 
organs and a membrane along the breath- 
ing passages. (A history, called The 
Throat Distemper, depicts the frightening 
sweep of an epidemic through New En- 


gland in the early 18th century, perhaps: 


caused by a coughing itinerant clergyman 
as he went on his rounds.) 

‘Тп that membrane in the throat, which 
we call the pseudomembrane,”” said Dr. 
Murphy as we sat in a rather nice fish joint 


overlooking Boston Harbor, ''the bacteria 
which form the toxin set up their house- 
keeping. And that toxin is one of nature's 


most potent biological poisons. If I can | | 


guess your weight [which he could, dam- 
mit} I'd say it would take about .007 milli- 
grams of diphtheria toxin to kill you— 
say about the equivalent of one-mil- 


lionth of an aspirin tablet. With cyanide, | 


the same job would take about 60 milli- 


grams. So you see, only a very few mol- 


ecules are required to get rid of a cell.” 

"Doctor, it's almost as if you were 
becoming fond of it.” 

He looked dreamy and amused. ** You 
might say,”” he replied, *'that from my 
very first encounter, very early on in life, 
with the diphtheria toxin, I was most enor- 
mously impressed by 
how deadly it was.” 

Dr. Murphy carried 
on his hate-hate af- 
fair with the diph- 
theria toxin from his 
early days at Har- 
vard and all the way 
through Harvard 
Medical School. He 
was not fickle. He 
kept every date. His 
ardor never abated. 
And he continued 
pressing to know the answer to one big 
question. Could diphtheria toxin be 
adapted to kill only the cells that cause a 
disease? This is one of the oldest ambi- 
tions of the profession, ever since Paul 
Ehrlich in Germany, at the turn of the 
century, postulated the idea of a discrimi- 
nating *“magic bullet,”” and ever since Dr. 
William B. Coley of New York City no- 
ticed a curious thing at about the same 
time. Dr. Coley had a patient who had 
endured three Operations on a sarcoma of 
the neck without results, but who then 
developed erysipelas, a streptococcal in- 
fection. His stubborn tumor thereupon did 
a fade and never came back. Was it possi- 
ble that bacterial toxins could banish can- 
cers? A Dr. Friedrich Fehleisen thought 
so, and injected several patients with 
streptococcus bacteria, getting some mixed 
results and some very good ones. But in 
the early 1900s it was hard to make ex- 
act distinctions between healthy and un- 
healthy cells. 

Dr. Murphy spent years trying to iden- 
tify an agent which would by its own 
nature be able to recognize and then, ‘‘ei- 
ther by its own force or with an attached 
toxin,’’ seek out cancer cells. ‘‘Once at- 
tached to the cancerous-cell surfaces, 
they would invade and eliminate those 
cancers. And (Continued on page 53) 
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For all those for whom childbirth is the continuation of an adventure, not the end. 


For all those whose kids tell them to turn down the radio. 
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(Continued from page 44) they would do 
this very discretely, very specifically, 
without attacking healthy cells.” Re- 
search on the structural details of the diph- 
theria toxin, and how the toxin enters 
cells, continued to make progress, but a 
bulletlike product remained maddening- 
ly elusive. The only way forward lay 
through the still-opaque process of ge- 
netic engineering. In 1981, Dr. Murphy 
and his colleagues proposed to the Re- 
combinant DNA Advisory Committee at 
the National Institutes of Health that an 
experiment be conducted. 

What would happen if the gene for 
the diphtheria toxin were placed in E. 
coli, one of the most common bacteria 
found in the human system? Would it 
produce a biologically active diphthe- 
ria toxin? 

Betore he could get the question prop- 
erly considered, Dr. Murphy ran up 

„against the ''Michael Crichton prob- 
lem. The committee at the N.1.H. had 
voted in favor of the experiment, but 
then the journal Nature reported the fact, 
and ``out of 220 million Americans, the 
director of N.I.H. received a letter from 
a scientific competitor of mine in anoth- 
er field." The objection was based on 
The Andromeda Strain and on the possi- 
bility that the Murphy experiment would 
create a new bacterial pathogen rather 
than a new therapy. ‘‘The last thing in 
the world that I wanted was to become 
known as the real Dr. Jekyll. But I went 
through a four-year delay caused by 
press hysteria and peer review." 

The first fusion toxin was finally de- 
veloped in the N.I.H. labs at Frederick. 
‘Maryland, but Dr. Murphy and his team 
had to work under phenomenally restric- 
tive conditions: sealing, decontaminat- 
ing, suiting and gloving, and above all 
working with an autoclave and a con- 
tainment line, which is like using box- 
ing gloves while clad in a deep-sea 
diving outfit. "Andromeda rules mean 
that nothing can emerge alive from the 
facility except the researchers." 

By the end of this, they could prove 
(a) that they had not created a new patho- 
gen and (b) that fragments of diphtheria 
toxin could be cloned and redirected to- 
ward a selected receptor. Every cell has a 
receptor on its surface that acts as a mes- 
sage device to identify the cell and that 
also may identify a target cell. A fu- 
sion-toxin deployment involves three 
stages. In the first stage, the fusion 
oxin, which has been intravenously 

njected, recognizes the relevant IL-2 
l'eceptor that denominates a disease 
cell, and **binds”” to 1t. In the second 
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Stage, the DAB segment that carries a 
"molecular syringe" puslies the toxin 
through the cell membrane. In stage 
three, the toxin destroys the cell by an 
interruption of the protein synthesis 
that is necessary for its survival. 

What is the catch? Dr. Murphy con- 
fesses that there may still be one, **The 
real issue in H.1. V./AIDS is that while we 


Preoccupied with the struggle 


to re-engineer the notorious 


toxin, Murphy never envisaged its 


application to H.I.V. 


know an awful lot about the virus, we 
don't know as much about the disease 
itself. It is conceivable that there is a 
population of cells called suppressor 
cells which is helping to keep the disease 
in check, and we don't want to do 
harm," Primum non nocere: First do no 


harm. The first principle of Hippocratic 
ethics. I met nobody involved in this re- 
search who did not repeat the same in- 


T started as a secretary, with no college 
degree, no connections and no money, but 


ranks to become the first woman to run a 


aggressive and uncompromising, she has 
worked on such hit movies as Flashdance, 
Awakenings, Top Gun, The Untouchables, The 
Accused, Flatliners, Ghostbusters I, Fatal 
Attraction and the restored version of 
Lawrence of Arabia . Now, Dawn Steel 
delivers the insights and lessons of survival 
she has learned in a town where They 
Can Kill You... But They Can't Eat You. 


“a stunning work of cautionary 
autobiography, a practical primer 
for ambitious women? 

— LIZ:S MITA 


THE RAW AND DAZZLING STORY OF 
ONE WOMANS RISE IN HOLLYWOOD 








with guts and ambition she rose through the 


major motion picture studio. Labeled tough, 


junction almost as a mantra, Butin по 
IL-2 fusiou-toxim test om any disease has 
any patient so far shown any sign of 
any distressing side effect or unintend- 
ed consequence. 

There have been and are tests and ap- 
plications, involving such disorders as 
rheumatoid arthritis, diabetes, and ad- 
vanced lymphomas and melanomas. 
And here is the odd, Pasteur- 
like point. The year 1981, 
when Dr. Murphy first pro- 
posed his experiment to the 
N.1.H., was also the year 
when horrified talk of a new 
malady began to permeate 
American homosexual life. 
But, preoccupied as he was 
with the struggle to re-engi- 
neer a notorious toxin, he 
never envisaged its applica- 
tion to H.I.V. It was his colleague Jean 
Nichols who, as she told me, *'read an 
obscure reference in the AIDS literature 
which suggested to me that H.I. V. cells 
might have a receptor similar to an IL-2 
receptor, It's quite possible that I misun- 
derstood the original reference. But we 
then supplied our fusion-toxin mole- 
cule to Dr. Robert Finberg at the Dana- 
Farber Cancer Institute, and he con- 
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ducted an experiment that came out 
positive." 

And what year was that? “Іп 1989,” 
One quivers to reflect upon how often, 
and by how few millimeters, this project 
was nearly thwarted or diverted. But 
now, if you peruse the specialist jour- 
nals, you can pick up the rhythms of a 
mounting and serious curiosity. I had 
never studied the pages of A/DS Treat- 
ment News before, nor of The Journal of 
Acquired Immune Deficiency Syn- 
dromes. Nor had I scanned the articles in 
the much more bluntly titled Blood. -But 
when I did, I found test results which 
nobody scoffed at. The most quotable 
such article, entitled *‘Magic Bullets for 
Melanoma,’ appeared in the Harvard 
Review and prettily evoked "intrigue 
and cunning among simple organisnis: 
while cancer kills by throwing off the 
restraints that limit cell growth, diphthe- 
ria toxin kills by insinuating itself into 
human cells and shutting them down. 
We set a saboteur to catch a traitor.” 


oth Jean Nichols, who had the H.I.V. 
brain wave, and Dr. Murphy, who 
changed the diphtheria toxin from a 
master into a servant, have helped to de- 
velop a start-up biotechnology company 
called Seragen. The company is based in 
Hopkinton, Massachusetts. In its exter- 
nal appearance, it resembles any one of 
many industrial high-tech theme-park 
structures. But inside, the atmosphere is 
one of extreme seriousness and white- 
coated concentration. It was Seragen 
which helped stake Dr. Murphy to funds 
and equipment during his four years of 
delay and frustration at the N.I.H., and 
it is Seragen which now holds the patent 
on the development of fusion toxins. 
Actually, it holds a number of patents by 
virtue of a licensing arrangement with 
Harvard Medical School. And it has got- 
ten hold of some important working cap- 
ital by virtue of the fact that Boston 
University has invested $57.4 million in 
the concern. (This move is known to 
Bostonians as “‘Silber’s wager,” after 
the relatively toxic Dr. John Silber, 
president of B.U., who has been called 
many things but is seldom thought of as 
stupid.) At the center of the Seragen lab- 
oratories, production facilities are being 
built in anticipation of an approval by 
the Food and Drug Administration of the 
fusion-toxin treatment. I muttered a few 
secular words under my breath, as Jean 
Nichols showed me round, for all the 
friends of mine for whom this hope had 
come too late. 
Dr. Charles Flexner, who ts an assis- 


tant professor of medicine and pharma- 
cology at the Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine, enlightened me on 
the control elements in the clinical trial 
of the IL-2 fusion toxin. All H.I.V. pa- 
tients in the program agree to ““ууавһ 
out'' their systems of any other anti-ret- 
roviral drug they may have been taking. 
And all volunteers, all attending physi- 
cians, and all investigators are, to use a 
charming medical term, "blinded," that 
is to say only one chemist in the entire 
project knows who is getting what dos- 
age. And how's it going? *'So far so 
good. In this division of the hospital 
we've seen several promising drugs bite 
the dust. We have a very studied attitude 
of calm to each new agent. But this is a 
very interesting and different approach 


to anti-retroviral therapy. And we are | 


nearly halfway through.” 

The AIDS patients in the ongoing clini- 
cal trial are for obvious reasons anony- 
mous, but Seragen was able to give me 
some checkable case histories for other 
diseases. There is the astonishing in- 
stance of Bill Smith, who in early 1990 
was given only months to live by his 
doctors. He had cutaneous T-cell lym- 
phoma, which had smothered his face in 
horrifying lesions. All the standard 
drugs and chemotherapies had been tried 
on him, with no result. But within days 
of a fusion-toxin treatment, not only did 
the lesions stop growing, but they also 
began to retreat. In a short time they dis- 
appeared altogether. Bill Smith’s remis- 
sion continues to the time of writing. 

To have followed this trail is to have 
felt some of the excitement that doctors 
and scientists have known in the past 
when a whole new discourse opened up. 
The ideal aim of the new technique—the 
ability to target only those activated 
T cells that are causing the disease—is 
still some way off. Perfect selectivity is 
not yet achievable. But it feels for the 
first time feasible. 

I asked Dr. Murphy why he had wait- 
ed so long to make any claims for his 
discovery. His reply was a very fastidi- 
ous one. **The early days of biotechnol- 
ogy are littered with promises not kept. 
In order to have an ethical approach to the 
development of pharmaceutical agents, 
we have to remember things like the over- 
selling of interferon. Butnow when we do 
claim something, we have credibility. 
And we're on schedule. And looking 
down the road, ! can see lots of green 
lights." It's amazing to be alive in a time 
when such innovations are possible. And 
it must be richly satisfying to enable oth- 
ers to be around to see them also. O 
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avid Dinkins always wants 
the role of victim,’’ Ru- 
dolph Giuliani asserts 
icily. ** They say the may- 
or is a nice man. Well, 
the pressure is getting to 
him. He is getting nasty 
and testy. Look at him on 
TV. He looks confused, 
befuddled.’ 

Political campaigns In 
New York City have never 
been gentlemanly affairs. Mudsling- 
ing and backstabbing are as common- 
place as potholes and rude taxi driv- 
ers. But the current contest between 
incumbent David Dinkins, the first 
black mayor of New York, and Re- 
publican-Liberal challenger Rudy Giu- 
liani, one of the most heated mayoral 
campaigns in recent memory, has a 
dimension that makes it even more 
volatile: race. 

The campaign finds the city as ra- 
cially polarized as it was in 1989, 
when the black career politician and 
the white former U.S. attorney first 
went head-to-head. One Dinkins parti- 
san has compared Giuliani to David 
Duke, the ex-Grand Wizard of the 
Klan who ran for president in 1992. 
Giuliani supporters, including many 
of the Jews and His- 
panics who voted for 
Dinkins last time 
around, charge Din- 
kins with favoring 
blacks. Some of Giu- 
Пат” people speak 
of the black Mob 
and anarchy in the 
streets under the pres- 
ent regime. Black ra- 
dio stations and news- 
papers warn of plots in 
the Giuliani camp to 
disenfranchise the Af- 
rican-American com- 
munity, which makes 
up about 25 percent of 
the city’s population. 

Those who know 
them maintain that nei- 
ther candidate is per- 
sonally racist, that 
neither will stoop to 
conquer by « "ing 
nm “the race 
Yet 1t lurks und 
ery speech and 30 
ond TV spot. Giul 
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RUDY'S 


TOUGHEST CASE 


In the bare-knuckle 


contest to become the next 


mayor of 
New York City, former 
tough-guy U.S. 
attorney Rudy Giuliani 
is challenging 
both the incumbent 
and his 


own cold-blooded image 


BY LUISITA LOPEZ 
TORREGROSA 





Photograph by JONATHAN BECKER 


has fashioned a common-man persona 
with a centrist agenda for the no-frills 
90s: create jobs, return to the basics in 
education, crack down on crime, lower 
taxes, trim the bureaucracy. Every- 
where he goes he carries a carefully 
crafted message designed to paint Din- 
kins as the single-minority mayor. Al- 
ways to applause, Giuliani promises his 
audiences that he will be the mayor of 
all New Yorkers (read: not just of 
blacks). While blacks are sure to vote 
overwhelmingly for Dinkins on No- 
vember 2, and whites for Giuliani, the 
Hispanic community is up for grabs, 
but that traditionally Democratic bloc is 
also the most conservative ethnic com- 
munity, and Giuliani’s message— 
jbasta ya! —is taking hold. 

Inside the Dinkins camp, there is a 
growing sense of alienation and an- 
ger. A prominent commissioner in 
Dinkins's administration who requests 
anonymity confides, “`If I were an or- 
dinary citizen I would say that it’s 
time for a complete change’’ at City 
Hall. Another highly placed city offi- 
cial says that he publicly supports 
Dinkins and personally likes him but 
that Dinkins should not be mayor. Ata 
private dinner party, Leland T. Jones, 
Dinkins’s press secretary, blows up 
when guests pile criti- 
cisms on the mayor 
and predict Giuliani 
will win. Frustrated, 
he starts shouting, 
"Fuck you! Fuck 
you!" 

A Giuliani victory 
is, however, by no 
means ensured. While 
he is out-fund-raising 
the mayor and finding 
new converts in the 
traditional. moderate 
Democratic strong- 
holds, the challenger 
has to walk a tight- 
rope, balancing his 
natural aggressive- 
ness with a compas- 


State of Gracie: 

Even a dead heat 

in the polls is sweet for 
Giuliani, who was 
stung when he lost the 
last election by two 
percentage points. 
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ion he finds difficult to display. He 1s not 
a beloved personality. “He is loath- 
some. He’s a jerk,” says a wealthy ma- 
tron who lives in Giuliani territory, the 
Upper East Side. **He wouldn't make it 
to dogcatcher . . . except look at who he 
is running against.’ 

Still, the fact that polls show the may- 
oral race in a dead heat is sweet for Giu- 
liani, who is by definition an underdog in 
one of the nation’s most Democratic big 
cities—atown where the only Republican 
mayors in the last 60 years were the char- 
ismatic charmers Fiorello La Guardia and 
John V. Lindsay, who last won as a Re- 
publican in 1965. Aware of the odds, 
Giuliani is coolheaded, cautious, insist- 
ing that he has trained him- 
self to tune out the fleeting 
highs and crashing lows of a 
campaign. ''I've got to cam- 
paign every day in exactly the 
same way,' he says flatly, 
only the reflexive jiggle of 
his leg hinting at any excite- 
ment. **There's no difference 
in the emotion of it, or the hard 
work that you have to ао.” 

A victory for Giuliani, 49 years old 
and virtually untested ın the larger politi- 
cal arena, would bring a highly visible 
national role ın a renascent Republican 
Party and perhaps a shot, in some eight 
years, at the presidency. At the least, he 
will find himself playing center field in 
his field of dreams, at the heart of the 
city he calls *'the center of the uni- 
Verse 

One miserable, muggy evening I am 
invited to join Giuliani on a private 
fund-raising tour. Riding along in his 
dusty gray Dodge Caravan, escorted by 
a handful of aides and a security sedan, 
we leave Manhattan at six o'clock. His 
day started 12 hours earlier, when he 
awoke in his Upper East Side co-op—a 
stone's throw from Gracie Mansion, the 
mayor's residence—and went for his 
usual three-mile run. (“I used to run 
around Gracie Mansion,”” he says with a 
smile, **but now I'm afraid the security 
guards might think I'm stalking the may- 
or, so I run along the East River. "") 

Despite the tiresome day, he seems 
fresh and restless, bantering with his aides 
—the Yankee score and the pennant race 
are de rigueur—flipping through a copy 
of the Daily News, catnapping for five 
minutes at a time, waking up to toss a 
tennis ball in the air. He loves to tell 
boyhood stories of idolizing Joe DiMag- 
gio and playing baseball without a glove 
on broken-concrete lots. He embroiders, 

Y course, scripting a Brooklynite Leave 
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It to Beaver adolescence, although he 
really grew up in a middle-class neigh- 
borhood on Long Island. **See this fin- 
сег?” he asks. **I broke it once and kept 
playing. Hurt like hell.’ 

First we get lost in Jamaica Estates in 
Queens, .a pristine neighborhood of 
$300,000-plus homes and BMWs and 
Acuras, where a Jewish audience of 
some 75 people in suits and dresses pa- 
tiently waits at a private reception. After 
Giuliani poses for snapshots and signs 
autographs, the host makes an impas- 
sioned speech about Crown Heights, the 
Brooklyn community where a black 
child was hit and killed by a car driven 
by a Hasidic Jew and where, hours later, 


When Giuliani knew the 1989 race 
was over, he sat with his wife and asked, 
“Do they really think I'm mean?” 


a Hasidic student was stabbed to death in 
a racial backlash. The speaker compares 
the violence against the Hasidim to Kris- 
tallnacht in Nazi Germany. 

Giuliani sits by, looking grim. He 
knows he does not have to belabor the 
point when he finally rises to speak, but 
he reprises his vow that there has to be 
equal protection under the law, and that 
Crown Heights would not have been al- 
lowed to happen if '*we had a mayor 
who is awake, alive, and functioning.”” 
The line brings down the house. 

Four hours and four stops later, Giu- 
liani is seated across from a handful of 
African-Americans in the dim dining 
room of Well’s Restaurant, a soul-food 
eatery at Adam Clayton Powell Boule- 
vard and 133rd Street that recalls the 
jazz era with faded black-and-white pic- 
tures of old Harlem scenes. He has taken 
off his cream-colored suit jacket and 
rolled up his sleeves and is leaning for- 
ward, occasionally sipping a Diet Coke. 
Giuliani does not smile, sizing up his 
hosts as they look him over. The leader, 
a well-known community activist named 
Evelyn King, is seeking the candidate’s 
commitment to a low-income housing 
project she is heading. He listens intent- 
ly, assuring her he wants her support and 


will look into her problems, but smooth-: 


ly refuses to make any promises. 

It is past 1:30 in the morning when 
she takes us on a tour of her unfinished 
three-story project. Giuliani makes a 
vaguely positive statement and shakes her 


hand before she climbs into the backseat 
of a white Saab and drives off. Giuliani’s 
bodyguard looks up and down the street 
nervously. A strange car approaches 
slowly and he hustles us back into the van. 


liani, a working-class kid born in 

Flatbush who became a legend as 
U.S. attorney for the Southern District 
of New York, might actually cut it as a 
smart executive and hands-on adminis- 
trator. But he is bedeviled by a nasty 
reputation—that he is mean, cold-blood- 
ed, callous, temperamental, and vindic- 
tive. The image dates back to the mid- 
80s, when he took on the Masters of 
the Universe, the Milkens 
and Boeskys and Levines, and 
in his prosecutorial zeal over- 
Stepped the bounds of propri- 
ety by having one suspected 
insider trader handcuffed and 
dragged out of the Kidder, 
Peabody investment house— 
and later had to drop the case 
for lack of evidence. 

The image of an Ehot Ness on the 
loose, of a self-righteous Reaganite stalk- 
ing a heavily Democratic city, haunted 
Giuliani's 1989 campaign for mayor, 
which he lost by two percentage points— 
the narrowest margin in a New York may- 
oral election since 1905. The loss, Giu- 
liani admits, stung badly. On that Novem- 
ber Election Day, when he knew the race 
was over, he sat with his wife, Donna, оп 
the edge of their bed and asked her, **Do 
they really think I'm mean?” 

So here, after almost four years of 
soul-searching (and a steady grind of 
seminars and political training), 1s the 
new, softer Rudy Giuliani: the all-Amer- 
ican guy in a Yankee windbreaker and 
baseball cap, the coddling dad, the ro- 
mantic husband, the compassionate poli- 
tician. ‘‘Is it fabricated?’” he asks, know- 
ing this is what voters are wondering. 
“Is it real?” 

We are seated, with Donna, in a se- 
cluded dining room garnished in loud 
greens and gaudy blues (‘‘Joey Butta- 
fuoco décor,” someone quips) at Tavern 
on the Green, where Giuliani has just 
raked in more than $200,000 at a $1,000- 
a-head cocktails-and-handshakes fund- 
raiser. *“The fact ıs I have changed, ’’ he 
tells me, **but probably in the ways that 
anyone changes over a three-year peri- 
od. I haven't made any fundamental 
changes and in fact it is the perception of 
me that has changed. Not me.”” 

His eyes turn a grayish caramel brown 
as he speaks. His (Continued on page 66) 


| ew doubt that Rudolph William Giu- 
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Continued from page 60) gaze doesn't 
stray, and he clutches an empty glass 
ashtray, leaning forward, his elbows 
planted on the table. His hair, which is 
the butt of jokes around town, seems 
brittle. But the old comb-over has been 
softened. His face, which four years ago 
looked puffy, is sharply edged after a 
loss of 25 pounds in the past year. It 
looks almost gaunt. *“There were parts 
of me that I wasn’t able to communicate 
to people four years ago,” he continues. 
‘‘Part of that was me . . . not really under- 
standing how people perceived me. I as- 
sumed that everybody knew that about 
me: that I care for people, I’m very loyal 
to people, that personal relationships are 
more important to me than 
anything else. 

"The thing that I find 
most unusual,’ he says 
with a pained expression, 
‘15 the weird stereotype of 
me that I am not able to un- 
derstand people.’’ Witness- 
es have cried in his arms, he 
says. He once rushed to the 
aid of a suicidal detective. ‘‘The notion 
that the way you operate as a prosecutor 
is to be harsh on everybody is actually 
wrong,” he insists. 

When I ask him to tell me about the 
most difficult period in his life, he thinks 
awhile, then says, ''After my father 
Фед.” His father, Harold, who owned a 
bar-and-grill in Brooklyn and also worked 
as a salesman, died of cancer in 1981, 
days before the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee confirmed his son as associate attor- 
ney general of the United States. Even 
now Giuliani seems genuinely troubled 
by his father's death and speaks of him 
with awe. 

“*My father was a very optimistic per- 
son, and that lesson was built into my 
head, maybe into my emotions," he 
says. “He had a half-empty-half-full- 
glass approach to lífe. You focus on 
your problems for a while, then you 
work on the half-full part of you. It’s 
also the way you deal with a crisis, and 
the way you deal with a crisis is to figure 
out the simple steps that can be taken to 
first organize things, to get them sta- 
bie.... The way you solve a personal 
problem is very much the same way you 
solve a business problem or a govern- 
mental problem. 

“My father used to take me with him 
when he went to work, and he also used 
to sell household items to people and he 
would take me around with him. My fa- 
ther had a very large extended family, 
all over the city. . . . [He] was a very so- 
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cial person, loved being with people. 
My mother would like to stay at home, 
so he would take me with him.’ 

The attachment lasted through Giu- 
liani’s adolescence, which he spent com- 
muting from Long Island to a Strict 
parochial school in Brooklyn. As a chub- 
by teenager and opera buff, Giuliani was a 
grind, a scholarship student whose disci- 
plinarian parents demanded good grades 
and clean behavior. He went on to the all- 
male Manhattan College in the Bronx and 
New York University Law School, where 
he dabbled in Democratic Party politics. 
Although he opposed the Vietnam War 
and Richard Nixon and supported the 
civil-rights movement, he was no mili- 


“ffl had to sum it up," Ed Koch says, 
“you have an incompetent in David Dinkins. 
In Giuliani you have a wild card.” 


tant pothead. It never occurred to him to 
run off with the Woodstock generation. 
He finally turned to the Republican Par- 
ty in 1980. 

Plain-vanilla as his life may seem on 
the surface, Giuliani suffered a failed 
marriage to a second cousin, a period he 
declines to discuss. And during his sepa- 
ration from his first wife, he sowed his 
wild oats, going to discos, dating, and 
partying. When I ask him about this, he 
seems embarrassed, and Donna laughs it 
off, her way of closing the subject. 

He is no disciple of *‘Iron John,’’ no 
New Age politics-of-meaning yuppie 
ready to share his feelings. When I prod 
him to talk further about his grief over 
his father’s death, he protests. “1 don't 
want to exaggerate how upset I was. I 
wasn't very upset. I was disturbed about 
the loss of my father, but I didn't have 
time ...’’ Donna interrupts to help him 
out, as she does frequently, explaining 
that her husband was too busy at that 
time to dwell on his feelings. He picks 
up her cue and continues: **When I was 
in Washington I worked 17 hours a day, 
and I didn't have time to focus on what 
was going on in my personal life.’’ 


cian,” 
strategist for Rudolph Giuliani and 
the man who has guided five of the last 
seven winning mayoral campaigns in 
New York City. Garth is wearing a lav- 
ender polo shirt under a khaki safari 


T udy is not a natural, he is not a politi- 


says David Garth, political: 


vest, a rumpled gnome in a plush Park 
Avenue office. His studied gruff de- 
meanor and reputation as a hothead are 
designed to intimidate the press, and 
everyone else. But Garth was a natural 
for Giuliani, who badly needed a politi- 
cal sage and media manipulator to sell 
his candidacy. The Garth Group re- 
ceives $25,000 a month from Giuliani 
plus about 15 percent of the money the 
campaign spends on TV advertising. 

Leaning forward on his massive wood- 
en desk, Garth pinpoints Giuliani's 
strengths and weaknesses. **The fact that 
he is not a politician may be one of his 
strongest assets. On the other hand, it can 
get him into trouble. But he happens to be 
very, very smart and a very 
quick learner. I think Rudy is 
a street kid too. There's an 
interesting parallel to me be- 
tween [ex-mayor] Ed Koch, 
[New York governor] Mario 
Cuomo—Mario would die— 
and Rudy. They all come 
from... ‘working-class’ is 
the nicest way I can put it. 
Koch came from a cold-water flat; Ma- 
rio’s father had a small bodega; Rudy did 
not come from any kind of wealth. There 
is a kind of New York grittiness and 
toughness about them.’’ 

It is the tough-guy temperament that 
gets Giuliani into trouble. Friends and 
foes point at two episodes seared into the 
memory of New Yorkers. One is his 
conduct last year when off-duty pplice- 
men stormed the steps of City Hall, in 
part to protest Mayor Dinkins’s creation 
of an all-civilian review board. Some of 
the policemen, who had been drinking 
beer, were carrying a sign saying, DUMP 
THE WASHROOM ATTENDANT. Giuliani 
says that when he arrived at the site, in 
the company of members of the Hispan- 
ic policemen’s association, he was not 
aware of the racial posters. Checking out 
the wild scene at City Hall, he led some 
of the policemen to the official rallying 
site a block away. He tells me he shout- 
ed ‘‘bullshit!’’ twice to mock Dinkins, 
who had used that expletive a few weeks 
earlier in response to a complaining po- 
liceman. But Giuliani’s ‘‘bullshit’’ and 
the anger that showed on his face were 
caught on videotape and played repeat- 
edly, making him look like an instigator 
whipping up the storm troopers. 

The other vignette that haunts him took 
place on Election Night in 1989, when his 
supporters booed Dinkins while Giuliani 
made his concession speech. Afraid that 
the media would depict his backers as 
racists jeering the first black mayor of 
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ew York, Giuliani says he tried to quiet 
them down. When that did not work, he 
shouted into the microphone, **Shut up! 
Shut up!" Whatever his intentions, the 
image that came across was of a man out 
of control. 

"He was not exactly a statesman [at 
the police rally], says former mayor 
Edward I. Koch in a rare understate- 
ment. Koch, who now seems more pop- 
ular with the voters in New York than 
when he lost his office in 1989, may 
well play the role of kingmaker in this 
election. He still bears a grudge toward 
Giuliani about the last election—**He 
was rather mean to me when I ran in 
'89"' —but he has more serious problems 
with Dinkins. ‘И I had to 
sum it up," Koch says, 
"you have an incompetent 
in David Dinkins. In Giu- 
Hani you have a wild card. 
I believe Giuliani is more 
competent than David Din- 
kins. I don’t know that he 


can be unpredictable. A veteran New 
York journalist who knows Giuliani and 
likes him warns that "Rudy is careful, 
but he does have this volcano simmering 
that can erupt anytime.” 


f Giuliani is keeping himself in check, 

members of his staff sometimes do 

not. Under the tutelage of Garth, who 
will upbraid any reporter he deems un- 
fair, Giuliani's press aides see them- 
selves as besieged by most of the New 
York media. **You’ve got a tough press 
here which makes the rest of the press in 
the country look like the daisy chain at 
Vassar,” says Garth. 

The political guru handpicked Giu- 


“Everybody has a private persona and 
a public persona. Rudy's public personality 
is that of the killer." 


Is ав пісе.” 

In the past two years, 

Giuliani has taken Koch out to lunch three 
times, thanks in part to the maneuvers of 
David Garth, who ran all four of Koch’s 
campaigns. ''Giuliani's a. charmer,"" 
Koch concedes, ‘and he’s got to show 
that part of him. Everybody has a private 
persona and a public persona. Rudy’s 
public personality is that of the killer.” 

Robert Shrum, a Washington-based 
media strategist who has worked for 
Dinkins on two campaigns, calls Giu- 
liani a *'humorless Koch" who is tem- 
peramentally unsuited to the task of 
being mayor, a theme that Dinkins ech- 
oes in his appearances and TV commer- 
cials. **Watch him inciting the police," 
Shrum says ominously. 

Jackie Mason, the comedian who sup- 
ported Giuliani in 1989 but was cut loose 
from the campaign after he called Dinkins 
‘‘a fancy shvartze with a mustache,’’ says 
Giuliani is a ‘‘selfish opportunist”” who 
betrayed him over a harmless joke. Tell- 
ing me that he wants a public apology 
from Giuliani, Mason says, ''Somehow it 
must be that deep in his heart he is so 
ambitious that all of a sudden whatever 
compassion or decency he really has, all 
of a sudden, gets lost. I don't need a man 
like him destroying my reputation be- 
cause he needs an example to prove he's a 
humanitarian. If that's the only way he 
could do it, he doesn't deserve to be a 
mayor. He deserves to be the boss of a 
concentration camp in Germany." 

Others who are less partisan and per- 
sonally embittered agree that Giuliani 
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Eliot Ness on the loose: Giuliani's 
angry speech at the riotous protest held 
by off-duty policemen near City Hall. 


liani's director of communications, Rich- 
ard Bryers, a high-strung, ponytailed 37- 
year-old. On a day when The New York 
Times carried a front-page article favor- 
able to Dinkins, Bryers laced into a vet- 
eran Times correspondent. ‘I am not 
going to talk to The New York Times to- 
day,” he shouted into the reporter’s 
face. Then he walked away. 


The Times is Giuliani’s nemesis, and ° 


he makes no bones about it. ““Тһеу аге 
always dragging out that I am Catho- 
lic," he complains. **That story on edu- 
cation, for instance. They had to stretch 
to put in that my children go to Catholic 


school. And that's wrong anyway. My 
daughter is in a nursery." At another 
point, a Giuliani aide objects to a Times 
article describing Giuliani as having 
"hunched shoulders." But what most 
rankles Giuliani is the poor play his policy 
speeches receive. He points out that a 
routine political endorsement of Dinkins 
garnered more attention in the Times than 
Giuliani’s recent address on quality-of- 
life issues—crime, garbage collection, 
parking fines, panhandlers. 

The feud with the Times reached such 
a tense state that intermediaries stepped 
in to patch up relations. But that battle is 
a playground scrap compared with Giu- 
liani’s war with New York 1, the all-news 
cable station owned by Time 
Warner and overseen by Din- 
kins supporter Dick Aure- 
lio. Day after day Giuliani 
goes head-to-head with 
NYI's cameras, berating 
the station to its face for 
what he considers its role as 
a Dinkins campaign vehi- 
cle. One afternoon on a side- 
walk in lower Manhattan, 
where Giuliani received the 
endorsement of several po- 
lice fraternal organizations, 
Richard Bryers blasts a NY1 
reporter. ''We're not going 
to give them our press 
schedules anymore!’’ he 
yells. **If they can ББ 
Straight, we’re not going 
to help them.”” 

The media wars are not 
confined to the Giuliani camp 
on Madison Avenue. Across 
town, at Dinkins’s cam- 
paign headquarters on West 
42nd Street, Bill Lynch, an- 
other legendary strategist with a difficult 
temper, scores the New York press for 
failing to publicize the mayor’s successes 
and for attacking his handling of the 
Crown Heights crisis. **In 1991, the may- 
or was given accolades for what he did in 


Crown Heights by the same media that 


now criticizes him,”’ he says. ‘‘] find that 
very, very confusing. If I seem hyper 
about this when reporters talk to me, I 
have to ask myself, Did I live in a different 
world at that ите?” 

A longtime Dinkins protégé and the 
mayor’s closest adviser, Lynch seems 
weary, and admits he is in a ‘‘funk,”’ 
but not about the mayor’s campaign, 
which he predicts will take off like a 
rocket in the final weeks, when the big 
guns of the Democratic Party will be 
trooping to the city to give the mayor a 
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"| look at us being a little. bit 

hind or running dead even, and I 
would argue that we have not surfaced 
our campaign yet.’ 

Other leaders within the black com- 
munity seem less optimistic. Over lunch 
at the Pierre hotel, the Reverend Al 
Sharpton picks apart the campaign, say- 
ing, "Dinkins hasn't developed a realis- 
tic strategy. He's a gracious man, but [in 
the last election] people voted for a lot 
of reasons other than David Dinkins. I 
think the Dinkins staff has an unrealistic 
underestimation of Giuliani. ’’ In the black 
community, Sharpton says, ''there's not 
the level of enthusiasm for Dinkins that I 
would expect.” 

But Lynch, who ran Din- 
kins’s 1989 campaign, be- 
lieves that, despite the 
negative publicity, his side 
has the edge. **We can put 
an army in the street," he 
boasts. ''I don't think Mr. 
Giuliani can put all the or- 
ganized volunteers we can 
put out there to pull out our 
vote. I think thats the difference. 

"Where I think we have to be careful is 
that there are no natural disasters,’’ he 
says ominously. This makes him think to 
add, **Mr. Giuliani said recently that he is 
one riot away from being mayor.”” In the 
tinderbox racial climate of New York, 
this is an incendiary statement. I ask 
when Giuliani said this. **He's quoted as 
saying'' —Lynch shouts into my tape re- 
corder—** “ONE RIOT AWAY FROM BEING 
MAYOR,” MR. GIULIANI!’ 

Stunned, I ask for some verification. 
"We'll get you the text," Lynch of- 
fers, and picks up the phone to call an 
aide. While we wait, I ask him why the 
mayor did not fire a deputy campaign 
manager, former boxing champion 
Jose Torres, who compared Giuliani to 
David Duke. He laughs and corrects 
me: '*Now, that's my remark. I said ita 
year ago on a radio-station talk show 
right after the police riot that he was 
involved іп.” Lynch reminds me that 
Torres made a slightly different com- 
ment. **What he said was that Giuliani 
draws the worst elements, like [the 
K.K.K.], to his campaign." The may- 
or, responding to the outcry from the 
Giuliani camp, reprimanded Torres but 
did not fire him. The incident became a 
cause célébre, partly because Giuliani 
had repudiated Jackie Mason for mak- 
ing his "'shvartze" joke. When I men- 
tion this to Lynch, he dismisses the 
comparison, saying the two cases are 
not the same. 


An aide enters and Lynch asks him, 
"What day did Rudy say, ‘I am one 
riot away from being mayor’? 

"August," answers the aide. "Roy 
Innis.’ 

Innis, a fringe black conservative de- 
feated by Dinkins in the Democratic pri- 
mary, 1s difficult to confuse with Rudolph 
Giuliani. “‘I’m sorry. I got it wrong,’ 
Lynch says matter-of-factly. 

I make the point that unsubstantiated 
and untrue information is being bandied 
about by both campaigns. He immediate- 
ly takes offense. "Hold it! Five minutes 
ago you said Jose Torres said something 
and I corrected you. ... I learned about 
this (the riot quote] 45 minutes ago. I 


"Where | think we have to be careful 
is that there are no natural disasters,” 
says Dinkins's closest adviser ominously. 


thought I heard ‘Giuliani’ and then I went 
and got the person who had the informa- 
tion and brought it here to you. I didn’t go 
out publicly with it first... . I would ex- 
pect you to check everything I said. Most 
print reporters don't do that.”” 

(In fact, in checking what Lynch said, 
I found that Roy Innis had indeed made 
the statement in August—of 199]. It is 
odd that Lynch, who was deputy mayor 
at that time, had not heard the quote un- 
til 45 minutes before our interview, and 
odder still that he understood it to be 
said by Giuliani.) 

Turning back to the campaign, I ask 
Lynch what other plans he might have 
for the mayor. ''Make him over," he 
replies sarcastically. **Get him a new 
pair of glasses. Haircut. New suits. 
That's what David Garth did with Giu- 
liani." To drive home the point that 
Giuliani is Garth's puppet, Lynch says 
of Dinkins, "He's no windup toy that 
you can put out there and get him to do 
anything his handlers tell him to do.” 


cardboard character manufactured by 
clever image engineers enrages no 
one more than his wife, who sees him 
as a dashing dreamboat with a caring 


I he impression that Rudy Giuliani is a 


heart. “I feel very blessed," 43-year- - 


old Donna Kofnovec Hanover Giuliani 
says in her crisp, straightforward style. 
"Not everyone meets the love of their 
life, and we did. "' 

It is a storybook romance, Donna and 


Rudy meeting in midlife on a blind date 
in Miami Beach at Joe's Stone Crab, the 
famed seafood house. It was 1982 and 
Donna was already divorced (Hanover 
was her husband's name) after a nine- 
year marriage that she will not discuss. 
Rudy was separating from his wife. It 
was, they say, love at first sight. *'I saw 
him,’’ she remembers, her eyes glisten- 
ing, ` ‘the way he set his shoulders, and I 
knew he was a man that could take care 
of himself and could take care of me.”” 

She was an anchor at a Miami TV sta- 
tion. He was the associate attorney gener- 
al at the Justice Department in Washing- 
ton. Later, she barraged him with ques- 
tions because she was attracted to him and 
wanted to know if they 
thought alike. He was pro- 
choice, she found out to her 
relief. He was not a right- 
winger, but a moderate, an 
independent thinker. He 
proposed, by telephone, six 
weeks after their first meet- 
ing. **I was surprised,”” she 
says. She didn't want to 
leave her job in Miami, so he offered 
to give up his job at the Justice Depart- 
ment and move down to Florida. “ʻI 
knew that ultimately he would want to 
practice very high-powered law,’’ she 
says, “and New York is the center of 
the world.’’ Pleased that he had of- 
fered to give up his D.C. career for 
her, she elected to move to Washington 
instead. A year later, he accepted the 
job of U.S. attorney in New York, 
where she became an anchor at Chan- 
nel 11. (She is now a part-time journal- 
ism professor at N. Y.U.) 

With two children, 7-year-old An- 
drew, a first-grader at an elite private 
school, and 4-year-old Caroline, who at- 
tends a private nondenominational nurs- 
ery, the Giulianis project the picture of a 
perfectly adjusted family, a solid mar- 
riage and partnership. Asked what binds 
them, Donna says, “He is witty. We 
never lack for something to talk about. I 
just find him the most fascinating man I 
ever met.’’ She giggles. ‘‘And he’s го- 
mantic. He likes to go shopping by him- 
self and buy clothes for me,”” she con- 
fides. ‘‘He always likes things a little 
funkier, a little more avant-garde, than 
I ever look at myself. I am sort of a 
fairly conservative dresser. I usually 
wear jackets, black skirts—you know, 
kind of uniforms so when you get up at 
five o'clock in the morning you don't 
have to think about it. He'll find dress- 
es, maybe things that could be acces- 
sorized a bit more. He does get embar- 
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U 
rassed when | tell him there's some- 
thing at Victoria’s Secret that I ПКе.” 

Donna Giuliani doesn’t explain her 
husband’s policy but his personality. One 
day I ask her why he loses his temper, why 
he seemed to incite the policemen, why he 
shouted at his supporters. ‘‘You know, 
everyone misunderstands those things,” 
she says. “You have to understand that 
his role models were not politicians or 
statesmen. They were baseball coaches 
and football coaches, like Bill Parcells. 
And that is a style of leadership that’s 
different. Coaches yell to get the players 
going. They aren't quiet. So on Election 
Night, Rudy was just trying to get his sup- 
porters to stop booing Dinkins. He couldn't 
get them to quiet down. 
So he shouted at them.”” 

She feels the police 
incident was misrepre- 
sented by the media. 
"Rudy was not aware 
how he came across. 
He came home, in fact, 
and told me it had been 
wonderful. ... He had 
been told so often that he was unemo- 
tional that all he was trying to do was 
show emotion, and he was on a stage 
and trying to reach a big crowd. On tele- 
vision, with the close-ups, it looks dif- 
ferent. 

But, yes, she says, Rudy loses his 
temper and they have occasional fights, 
"the usual fights married people have. 
He gets mad because I won't throw out 
the newspapers and he likes everything 
tidy. I get mad if he doesn't consult me 
before doing something. Nothing big, 
but, yeah, we fight." 

Their home, a $250,000 two-bed- 
room apartment in a postwar beige 
brick high-rise, **looks like it was dec- 
orated by Toys 'R' Us," she says. 
"[t's not Park Avenue or Fifth Ave- 
nue. Believe me, there's no decorator 
involved. The house is generally a 
mess. We live a very New York-style 
life; we eat out, we get takeout. But I 
can cook. I make the best French toast 
you ever tasted in your life." 


comes down from his apartment to 

have one last long talk with me. We 
are meeting at the Mansion diner, one 
of his hangouts, with the clatter of 
breakfast dishes in the background. As 
is his wont, he wastes no time in taking 
a few shots at Dinkins, but by now I 
have heard most o! it, so I ask him 
to tell me why he loves The Godfather. 
He laughs and says he has read the 


(): a recent morning Rudy Giuliani 
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book 3 times and seen the movie 8 or 
10 times. But that’s nothing, he says, 
compared with his friends, who have 
memorized all the dialogue. Which 
character does he identify with? He 
pauses, startled at the question, and fi- 
nally says: ‘‘Well, none. But I imitate 
Brando. `’ 

And he mimics Brando’s croaky 
voice: ‘*‘Its nice of all of youse to 
come here from as far away as Califor- 
nia and some of you from as far away 
as New Orleans.’’ Grinning mischie- 
vously, he recalls doing his imperson- 
ation in front of Mario Cuomo at a 
broadcasters’ convention in the Cats- 
kills back in 1988. **At first, he looked 


Grinning mischievously, Giuliani 
recalls doing his impersonation of Marlon Brando 
in The Godfather in front of Mario Cuomo. 





a little annoyed. He didn’t crack up. 
He was like this [Giuliani makes a dour 
face]. He wouldn’t look at me. I think 
he thought I was thinking of him. Then 
all of a sudden the place started laugh- 
ing. He started laughing. I could see 
him relax. And I said, ‘Mario, just kid- 
ding, Just kidding.’ `” 

But how could an Italian-American 
former prosecutor admire The Godfa- 
ther? Suddenly he becomes very serious 
and looks straight at me. **I think the 
Godfather movie has taught a lot to 
Italian-Americans, even those who say 
it’s bad for the image of Italian-Ameri- 
cans— which it is, no question. It dem- 
onstrates what Italian family life is 
like. Big Sunday dinners, which I have 
fond recollections of, going to my 
grandmother's house, having these big 
dinners. These gigantic weddings, in 
which some of the family is feuding 
with some other part of the family, and 
Uncle This won't talk to Uncle That. 
Put the Mafia part aside. The horrible 
part. The Italian-American family in 
which all the people in the family were 
plumbers and electricians and school- 
teachers and whatever else—the family 
part would be very much the same as 
you see in The Godfather. 


“Тһе reason I got involved inves-' 


tigating and prosecuting organized 
crime,"' he continues, **was that it just 
happened to be the biggest problem. It 
was like six months into those investi- 
gations that I realized the connection 


that would be made between my being 
Italian-American and organized crime. 
It wasn't something I really thought 
about. And then some Italian-Ameri- 
cans wrote to me saying that I was be- 
ing unfair, or that I was a self-hating 
Italian. I don’t understand why they 
have that resentment. I thought I played 
a helpful role, in that I am Italian-Amer- 
ican, to show how prejudiced many peo- 
ple are in identifying all Italian- 
Americans with that class of people.”” 

Most of Giuliani's life, it seems, has 
been a struggle against that image. As 
a white-shoe law-firm partner, as per- 
secutor of the Mafia and corrupt politi- 
cians, and as a candidate with the 
starched-shirt style of 
a Wall Street banker, 
he has kept himself 
firmly buttoned up, 
defying the stereotype 
of bombastic Italian 
macho. He is so sensi- 
tive to the image of 
the explosive Italian 
that he bristles when 
he hears һе is temperamental— ''It's an 
ethnic slur, he tells me—yet һе is 
caught between the world he was born 
into and the world in which he now 
finds himself. It may be this battle to 
keep himself under control that makes 
him stiff-necked and aloof in public. 

I think back to an old-fashioned Ital- 
ian feast Giuliani attended in Astoria, 
Queens, one of the dozens of gthnic 
celebrations that are routine for every 
mayoral campaign. Catholic proces- 
sions, bouncy Italian music, carnival 
games, the aroma of grilled hot sau- 
sage and peppers. Giuliani walked 
through the crowd, blessed by wrin- 
kled old women in veils, hailed by 
muscled young guys and flashy girls 
who yelled, **Rudy! Rudy!”” He gave 
the thumbs-up, he hugged men and 
rubbed the heads of little kids. He 
paused for the obligatory bite of cal- 
zone, which he insisted on paying for 
himself. 

Finally, he mounted a makeshift stage 
hung with Italian flags and blue-and- 
white Giuliani posters. He was intro- 
duced in Italian—*‘// prossimo sindaco 
di New York, Rudy Giuliani! ' —and the 
sweating crowd roared. He stepped up 
to the microphone and swung into his 
rah-rah speech. But this time he was 
loose, totally relaxed. Every line was a 
hit. At that moment he wasn't a candi- 
date wooing a crowd, he was Joe Di- 
Maggio in gray pinstripes, the home- 
town hero at home. O 
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e explained, she said, "Me 
Killed the President that day. 
You could have been a part of 
it—you know, part of history. 

You should have stayed.” 
— FROM THE TESTIMONY 
OF MARITA LORENZ AT THE TRIAL OF 
E. HOWARD HUNT V. LIBERTY LOBBY, 1985. 
A Queens mother is shedding tears because 
she can't wish her son happy birthday. The 
son, who just turned 33, is Fidel Castro's 
love child. His name is Andre Vasquez. 

Her name is Marita Lorenz. 

— CINDY ADAMS, NEW YORK POST, 
OCTOBER 23, 1992. 


suppose I had been expecting to meet 

an agıng, elegant beauty, a Mata Hari 

of sorts, her hair pulled off her face 
into a sleek chignon. Marita Lorenz has 
been, after all, the lover of two legend- 
ary Latin-American strongmen: Cuba’s 
Fidel Castro and the Venezuelan genera- 
lissimo Marcos Pérez Jiménez, each of 
whom she claims fathered a child with 
her. Then there was the 25-year career 
as an informer tor the C.I.A. and F.B.I., 
as well as the gunrunning, thc black-bag 
jobs, at least three marriages, and an- 
other child with a small-time gangster. 
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Marita with her 
50075 pet snake at 

her Queens, 

New York, apartment 
building. Top, 
aboard the Berlin 

in Havana in 
1959, the day she met 
Castro, with her father 
(beside Castro). 











Even more chilling were the hushed 
stories that she holds the Key to unrav- 
eling the Kennedy assassination. She 
herself calmly tells you she’s been shot 
at, poisoned, firebombed, drugged, pis- 
tol-whipped, and dumped into the Ama- 
zon rain forest to die. If not an entirely 
glamorous life, it has certainly been one 
with all peaks and no valleys. 

Indeed, the woman I met looked ex- 
hausted. At 54, Marita Lorenz is no 
longer a femme fatale. Now quite broad 
in the beam, she wears dark, sexless 
clothes, usually black jeans, a turtle- 
neck, and a jeans jacket. Crowning this 
bulky frame is a wide circle of a face, 
painted the palest of skin tones, and a 
raven-dyed 50s bouffant hairdo. Also 
in the 50s motif are her nails—short 
and blunt but painted frosted pink, car- 
rying a Parliament back and forth to 
her mouth. The only softness is in her 
eyes—doleful brown saucers under pen- 
ciled eyebrows. 

While Lorenz has long been a patron 


saint of conspiracy buffs, she is hardly a 


household name. Recently, however, her 
testimony was the centerpiece of Mark 
Lane's best-selling book on the Kenncdy 
assassination, Plausible Denial, and her 
life story. Marita, co-authored by Ted 
Portrait by JONATHAN BECKER 


THE SPY W 
LOVED CASTRO 


Marıta Lorenz was 





Fidel Castro's mistress befor 


she became an 


informant for the C.I. A.— 


and she claims to 
have borne him a son. 
She also says that 


30 years ago this month 
she drove to Dallas with 


Lee Harvey Oswald 
BY ANN LOUISE BARDACH 


Schwarz, is being published by Thun- 
der's Mouth Press this month. 

Over the years, at least 11 would-be 
biographers have been defeated by the 
messy sprawl of Lorenz's story. In inter- 
views spanning more than a month, she 
agreed to tell it in its entirety, a saga that 
has the episodic, roller-coaster feel of a 
Spanish-language soap opera, but that 
also offers seemingly tidy resolutions to 
many of the questions voiced about the 
intelligence community throughout the 60s 
and 70s. With 76 percent of Americans 
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ar, 


а жем — 


elieving that ‘‘others were involved’’ 
in the killing of J.F.K., according to a 
199I Gallup poll, Marita Lorenz has a 
story the country wants to hear. Howev- 
er, while at least half of what she says is 
readily documented by the accounts of 
others and by F.B.I. memorandums, the 
other half lacks any corroboration, and 
at times even flies in the face of existing 
evidence. 

In recent years, Lorenz has been liv- 
ing in a cramped studio apartment in 
Queens, New York. Although once a 
sleepy middle-class neighborhood, Jack- 
son Heights has become the cocaine cap- 
ital of the Northeast and the stomping 
grounds of Colombian drug cartels. None 
of this fazes Lorenz, who says she has 
long been used to dangerous Latins. In 
fact, she says, “it's the longest time I’ve 
ever lived in one place." 

Nevertheless, one can't 
help but notice a pistol and 
a dagger on the dresser by 
her front door, not to men- 
tion her two hyperactive 
dogs, a pit-bull mix and a 
15-year-old bichon frisé. 
Also on prominent display 
are a fishtank with one oc- 
cupant—an orange piranha—a pet rat 
(caged), a guinea pig, a cat, and seven 
birds. The only homey touches are some 
books about spying and Cuban history, a 
few family photos, and several portraits 
of Castro. 

Although fluent in three languages, 
Lorenz speaks street English, but it is 
the street talk of another time, like the 
speech in On the Waterfront. In fact, 
much of the time she dresses, walks, 
talks, drinks, and smokes like a long- 
shoreman. At our first meeting, a noon- 
time lunch, she knocks back a glass 
of straight vodka minutes after she sits 
down. 

“Im the mutt of my family," she 
declares. Her mother was a second 
cousin of Henry Cabot Lodge, and her 
older brother Joachim Lorenz, a Ful- 
bright scholar and former State Depart- 
ment diplomat, worked for Senator 
Howard Baker. Her other brother, the 
late Philip Lorenz, was a concert pianist 
and a protégé of Claudio Arrau, and her 
sister, Valerie, holds a Ph.D. and works 
as a counsclor in Maryland. 

Espionage, however, was always a 
part of the family business. Her mother 
was a spy, and there is evidence that her 
father did some double-agenting. Lo- 
renz's mother, Alice Lofland, started 
life as an actress and dancer on Broad- 
way. En route to a movie location in 
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France in the early 30s, she met and fell 
in love with Heinrich Lorenz, a wealthy 
German navy captain. Lorenz talked her 
into giving up her career and settling 
down with him in Bremen. The couple 
had four children, the last being Marita, 
who was born in August 1939. Two 
weeks later Germany invaded Poland, 
and Heinrich Lorenz became command- 
er of a fleet of U-boats. Alice Lorenz 
was not allowed to leave Germany. Ear- 
ly in the war she rescued a French sol- 
dier and a British pilot, who recruited 
her into the French underground and 
British intelligence. In 1944 she was 
thrown into the Bergen-Belsen concen- 
tration camp, where she almost died. 
Meanwhile, her husband's ship had been 
captured, and he was interned in an En- 
glish P.O.W. camp. Five-year-old Ma- 


As her first assignment, 
Marita accepted nothing less than 
the assassination of Castro. 


rita was sent to the horrific children’s 
detention facility at Bergen-Belsen. 

Liberated by the Allies, the shattered 
Lorenz family moved to Bremerhaven, 
where Alice went to work for U.S. Army 
intelligence and later the O.S.S., the fore- 
runner of the C.I. A. Shortly after the fam- 
ily's reunion, seven-year-old Marita was 
raped by a deranged American soldier. 
Many close to Lorenz say that her child- 
hood rape and the subsequent trial, in 
which she testified against the soldier, set 
in motion a lifelong pattern of violence 
and revenge in her relationships with men. 

In 1950 the family moved to the 
States and eventually settled in Manhat- 
tan. While Heinrich Lorenz was a cap- 
tain of luxury ocean liners, his wife slid 
into the American intelligence commu- 
nity, working alternately, it appears, 
with army intelligence and at the Penta- 
gon. ''I was never sure who my mother 
was working for,’’ says Valerie Lorenz, 
"except I knew she worked in intelli- 
gence with high security clearance. She 
didn't confide in me, but she was very 
close with Marita.’’ Valerie stresses that 
she couldn’t be more different from her 
sister. ‘‘I was raising three children in 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, while Marita 
was off to God knows where.”” 

With less than a ninth-grade educa- 
tion, Marita persuaded her parents to let 
her work on her father’s cruise ships, 


and for several years she traveled around 
the Americas. On February 28, 1959, 
the Berlin dropped anchor in Havana 
harbor. **I was standing on the bridge,”’ 
Lorenz remembers, ‘‘and in the distance 
I could see this launch coming toward 
us. It was filled with around 27 men, all | 
with the same beard. One was taller than 
the others. He was standing on the bow, 
and he had a rifle. I said, “Oh, shit, what 
is this? We're being invaded." `` 

Her father was taking his afternoon 
пар, so Marita took command. ‘I 
screamed out to them in German. The 
tall one yelled out, ‘I want to come 
aboard.” I asked who he was, and he 
started laughing and flashing a lot of 
teeth. ‘Yo soy Cuba,’ he said. *Coman- 
dante Fidel Castro.’ `’ 

Only two months earlier, Castro had ' 
seized the island from Batista. **I remind- 
ed him, ‘This is German soil.’ Fidel said, 
“Yes, but you are in my harbor.’ ’’ A 
good-looking man pushed forward and 
introduced himself as Che Guevara. ‘‘I 
want a German beer,” he said. 

Marita, who had never even been on a 
date, says she was instantly mesmerized 
by Castro. **When Fidel talks to you,”” 
she says, “he talks to you very close. 
He looks right in your eye. We had 
drinks and sloppy joes. He immediately 
made me feel nervous. I had to kill two 
hours until my father woke up. I gave 
him a tour. Then I had to lose him, be- 
cause I wanted to be more pretty. `” 

Marita raced down to her cabin to 
primp, but she was soon interrupted by a 
knock on the door. It was the steward. 
"He was making a face," she says, 
“*and Fidel was standing behind him. He 
was smoking one of those humongous 
cigars. My heart’s beating a mile a min- 
ute. He just steps in and looks around 
and says, ‘Do you have an ashtray?’ ”’ 

The steward disappeared, and Fidel 
closed the door. **He stands in front of 
me, and he takes both my hands, and he 
is kissing me. And he said, ‘From one 
comandante to another.’ He kept saying, 
‘Don’t you know who I am?’ I said, 
‘No. Papa told me Batista is out and 
somebody else is in. I guess you are 
that somebody.’ Nothing hit me as 
hard as this ever—like a ton of bricks. 
He didn’t let me completely undress. He 
was the sweetest, tenderest. I guess no- 
body ever forgets their first lover.” 

They had dinner that night with Cap- 
tain Lorenz, and at midnight the Berlin 
headed back to New York. Days later, 
Marita was in the family apartment on 
West 87th Street. **I was in love and 
miserable. I was stirring this Jell-O, and 
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the phone rings... and it’s him.” Тһе 
following day, she says, Castro sent his 
private plane to New York. 

** My sister was 19 going оп 12,” зауз 
Valerie Lorenz, **when she met Castro. 
This was the big love of her life.’’ Jo- 
achim Lorenz recalls events differently, 
remembering a ''lot of phone calls'' 
from Havana, and he believes that Ma- 
rita hooked up with Castro later, having 
flown down with one of his friends. 

From the airport she was escorted 
to the Habana Libre hotel, formerly the 
Habana Hilton, where Castro occupied 
one whole floor. For the next seven 
months, she lived there with him. **He 
wasn't a Communist then,’’ she says. 
"He never mentioned the word ‘Com- 
munist.' That was later, and he always 
wore a Madonna-and-Child gold medal 
around his neck. Always." 
She met Castro's aide and 
longtime companion, Celia 
Sánchez, who died in 1980. 
"She didn't resent me. She 
was happier to have only one 
girl than to have him flying 
around,’’ she says. Marita 
traveled through Cuba with 
Fidel, perfected her Spanish, 
and suffered through his flings with 
other girlfriends. ''Every day letters 
came in from women all over the 
world,’’ she says, ‘‘offering to do any- 
thing to meet him.”” 

In April 1959, Castro flew to the 
States, determined to meet President 
Eisenhower and reinforce Cuba's rela- 
tionship with the American govern- 
ment. ‘‘It was an unofficial meeting,” 
says Lorenz, who accompanied him. 
““Fidel invited himself, more or less. I 
said, ‘Fidel, wear a suit. They’re not 
gonna go for your uniform.’ '' The trip 
was a disaster. Eisenhower refused to 
meet him, dispatching his vice presi- 
dent, Richard Nixon, who had little pa- 
tience with the bearded Cuban. **Nixon 
was quite rude with him,” remembers 
Lorenz. 

During Castro’s U.S. trip, Lorenz 
says, she discovered she was pregnant, 
news Castro greeted enthusiastically, tell- 
ing her, ‘‘Wonderful! A German-Cuban 
baby!’ According to one account, the 
State Department was referring to Lo- 
renz as ‘‘the First Lady of Cuba.” 

In May 1959, Lorenz met the man she 
has cast primarily as the villain in her 
life’s melodrama. Frank Sturgis, former- 
ly Frank Fiorini of Norfolk, Virginia, 
who would later make history as one of 
the Watergate burglars, spent the late 
50s working in Havana. According to 
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Lorenz, he did odd jobs for the mobster 
Meyer Lansky and the Batista crowd un- 
til 1957, when he hitched his wagon to 
Castro’s star. Sturgis quickly won favor 
with the emerging new leader by putting 
his gunrunning talents at his disposal, 
then joining Castro's troops in the Sierra 
Maestra Mountains for their final tri- 
umph. In return, Castro rewarded him 
with the prized position of operating the 
casinos, and promoted him to chief of 
air-force intelligence. 

Early on, it became clear that forging 
a relationship with the U.S. was not 
going to be the anticipated cakewalk. 
Lorenz claims that Sturgis saw the 
writing on the wall and knew it was 
time to switch teams again. ‘‘He’s al- 
ways been a soldier of fortune,” she 
says, adding derisively, ''or misfor- 


"Fidel said, "Did you come here 
to kill me?’ Just like that. | said, 
“Yes. | wanted to see you. 
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tune.” The same could be said of her, 
of course. As for Sturgis, he makes no 
bones about his various allegiances. ‘‘] 
was a double agent,’’ he thunders over 
the phone when I reach him in Miami. 
“I was recruited by the C.I.A. in 
1958, and stayed in Havana until June 
30, 1959.” He and Lorenz met in the 
lobby of the Riviera Hotel, where Stur- 
gis and Castro’s brother Raul ‘‘were 
looking over the slot machines.”” Lo- 
renz says that Sturgis ''shimmied by 
me and said in Spanish, ‘I know who 
you are. I can help you.’ His lips were 
moving, but his eyes were dead. That’s 
Frank.” A week later, she had an- 
other encounter with Sturgis. Both 
of them were wearing their revolution- 
ary uniforms, having been made hon- 
orary members by Castro in his 26th of 
July Movement. ‘‘I was having coffee 
downstairs at the Habana Hilton,’’ re- 
members Lorenz, “апа he sat down 
next to me. He wanted me to get him 
some of Fidel’s papers. So again I tell 
Fidel’s people, ‘Who is this guy?’ 
They said, ‘Un americano, but he’s a 
sympathizer.’ Maybe somebody talked 
to him, because I didn’t see him again. 
I think he dived into the American Em- 
bassy after that.’’ 

According to Sturgis, who denies that 
he ever worked for the Mob, he recruit- 
ed Lorenz while she was living with 


Castro. **Fidel would lay a snake if it 
wriggled,’’ says Sturgis, “‘and she was 
one of the snakes. I tried to get her to 
poison Fidel, but she backed off because 
she was in love with the son of a bitch.”” 
Although Sturgis is apoplectic on the 
subject of Marita Lorenz, he concedes 
that at the time *'she could have had me 
taken out and shot in a minute. She 
didn't betray me. Not then." 


She's the subject of a segment of 

Hard Copy, and she's talking about 
the child she had with Castro. She's 
crying. Crying, she says, because she 
never got to raise him. It is a heart- 
breaking story, but under scrutiny, ac- 
cording to some observers, it unravels 
like a cheap sweater. 

While it is indisputable that Lorenz 
had a long affair with Castro and became 
pregnant, perhaps even twice, there is 
no evidence that a child was born. What 
evidence there is leads to several other 
possible conclusions: (1) Lorenz’s preg- 
nancy ended in a late-term abortion. (2) 
She had a miscarriage followed by a lat- 
er abortion. (3) She lost a baby, which 
led her to adopt a child. 

In early October 1959, she says, when 
she was seven and a half months preg- 
nant, she was slipped a Mickey in a 
glass of milk. Why this happened she 
does not know, although one possibility 
is that the drug was intended for Castro. 
Castro has said that the most successful 
assassination attempt on his life was by a 
C.I. A.-hired cafeteria worker in the ho- 
tel, who made his nightly chocolate milk 
shake. **I realized I was going down," 
she says. **I just passed out.’’ When she 
came to, she was in a doctor’s office. 
““Somebody said, ‘Everything is fine. 
The baby is fine.’ Then I was given an 
injection and taken back to the Habana 
Hilton.’’ When she awoke, she found 
Camilo Cienfuegos, the commander of 
the Cuban army, packing her suitcase 
and arranging her return to the States. 
‘*Camilo said the baby had to be taken 
away because of Fidel’s enemies,’’ she 
says. ‘‘Fidel wasn’t there for any of 
this. He was on the other side of the 
island.’ 

However, in 1959, Lorenz told a dif- 
ferent story. Soon after her arrival in 
New York, she was admitted to Roose- 
velt Hospital, where, according to re- 
tired F.B.I. agent Frank O’Brien, “зе 
was being treated for a botched abortion 
she had in Havana. She never said any- 
thing about having a kid.’’ O’Brien and 
his partner, Frank Lundquist, were sent 


Ё watching Lorenz on television. 
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interview Lorenz, as the F.B.I. had a 
keen interest in her activities. ''She 
was very young, remembers Lund- 
quist. “Maybe she was 20, but she 
looked more like 14. I knew one thing: 
she was in over her head.”” 

According to an F.B.I. report, on De- 
cember 3, 1959, Lorenz told the agents 
that she had had a miscarriage after her 
return to Havana in the spring of 1959. 
‘*Miss Lorenz stated that she is not too 
clear on the details of this matter... but 
she has been told rumors that she had 
been drugged, taken to a hospital and an 
abortion was performed. .. . Miss Lo- 
renz stated that it was after this miscar- 
riage and the reaction of Fidel Castro, that 
she turned against him.”’ 

A second pregnancy may have ended in 
an abortion on September 19, 1959, ac- 
cording to another F.B.I. re- 
port, which notes that Jesús 
Yanes Pelletier, Castro's mu- 
latto aide-de-camp, was re- 
sponsible for making the 
arrangements. Other F.B.I. 
reports document several vis- 
its made by Yanes to see Lo- 
renz in New York. One F.B.I. 
memo states that on January 
I6, 1960, Lorenz told agents that Yanes 
had warned her that “Fidel Castro was 
denying that he was in any way involved 
in the pregnancy . . . and that Yanes Pel- 
letier was the one responsible, and that 
[the Cubans] were willing to pay $500 to 
$1,000 for medical expenses.’ 

Lorenz angrily dismisses these reports 
as ‘‘disinformation,’’ even though they 
are based entirely on information she pro- 
vided at the time. Even more mysterious 
is the fact that she freely offered the re- 
ports that contradict her baby story. 

In New York, Lorenz’s mother in- 
troduced her to Alexander Rorke Jr., a 
Jesuit turned adventurer with impecca- 
ble blue-blood credentials: son of a 
prominent judge, graduate of St. John’s 
University, and son-in-law of Sherman 
Billingsley, the owner of the Stork Club. 
A freelance photojournalist, Rorke had 
covered the Cuban Revolution. After a 
stint in a Cuban jail, he became a rabid 
anti-Castroite, eventually working for 
the C.I.A. ‘‘Alex was a ‘Camelot.’ He 
was dapper, well-spoken, with a trust 
fund,’” says Lorenz. ‘‘Alex would take 
me to church. He taught me how to 
ргау.” 

For weeks, she says, her mother, 
Rorke, and Sturgis hammered away at her 
on the evils of Castro and Communism. 
Her mother wrote Castro an outraged let- 
ter and sent copies to Eisenhower, Cardi- 
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“Marcos was heavily connected. 
He was C.LA.-connected. He was 
Mob-connected. | decided, 0.K.” 












nal Spellman, and the Pope. In May 1960, 
Alice Lorenz and Rorke wrote a maudlin, 
sensationalized version of Marita’s story 
entitled ** Fidel Castro Raped My Teenage 
Daughter’ and sold it to Confidential 
magazine. ''My mother was a big factor 
in my decision,’ says Lorenz. **I was in 
the spy business before I knew it.” 

Marita infiltrated the New York chap- 
ter of the 26th of July Movement, and 
was soon providing the F.B.I. with re- 
ports on its members. Lorenz says she 
became ‘‘a contract agent’’ for the 
C.I.A., a claim which is impossible to 
confirm owing to the agency's policy 
of secrecy regarding personnel. How- 
ever, it is indisputable that she worked 
with various anti-Castro groups that 
were supervised and funded by the 
C.I.A. As her first assignment, she ac- 
cepted nothing less than the assassina- 
tion of Castro—an action which gives 
further credence to her 1959 story that 
she had an abortion or a miscarriage, 
and that it was Castro's unsympathetic 
reaction to her misfortune that turned 
her against him. 

In Miami, where she was trained for 
her mission, she says she met the man in 
charge of the ultrasecret unit dubbed Op- 
eration 40. Eduardo, as Sturgis intro- 
duced him, was tall and rather elegant. 
"He always wore white suits," Lorenz 
says, “and was very quiet. Eduardo was 


Marita, blonde and 24, holding 


suit against former Venezuelan 
president Marcos Pérez Jiménez, 


harassment of Marita Lorenz. 
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the moneyman,’’ who handed out enve- 
lopes of cash. It was not until Watergate, 
she says, that she learned Eduardo’s real 
name: E. Howard Hunt. **Hunt reported 
directly to Washington," she says. “Не 
was very close with [C.I.A. director] 
Allen Dulles. Sturgis bragged about him 
and Hunt going to see Dulles.”” 

On December 4, she made a quick 
“dry run”? visit to Havana *“to, make 
sure that Fidel would see me and that 
everything was cool.”” The visit is con- 
firmed by F.B.I. reports, which note 
that her stated reason for returning was 
to ‘‘handle personal matters,’’ which in- 
cluded seeing a child she had adopted 
after her miscarriage. 

A few weeks later, Lorenz says, she 
returned to carry out the assassination. 
She was given two botulism-toxin pills 
that looked like ‘‘white gelatin cap- 
sules’’ to drop in Castro's drink. Just 
one would do the trick—killing within 
30 seconds, she was told. Whatever am- 
bivalence she felt about her mission was 
compounded when she said good-bye to 
Alex Rorke as she boarded her plane. 
“Without moving his lips, he said very, 
very softly, ‘Don’t do it.’ ’’ Rorke also 
told her not to take the ‘‘guts pill’’ she 
had been instructed to swallow before 
leaving. ‘Its some kind of shit the 
C.I.A. gives you,’’ says Lorenz, ‘‘that 
makes you feel very strong, courageous, 
indifferent. Like speed. 

“I knew the minute I saw the outline 
of Havana I couldn't do it,’’ she says. 
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i hopped a jeep and went to the Hil- 
ton. Just simply walked in, said hi to 
the personnel at the desk, went upstairs 
to the suite. Room 2408. I went in and 
waited." 

Even if she had had the will to go 
through with her mission, she had al- 
ready botched it, having stashed the cap- 
sules in a jar of cold cream. When she 
looked for them, ‘‘they were all gunked 
up. | fished them out and flushed them 
down the bidet. When Castro finally 
appeared, he was wary. ''Why did you 
leave so suddenly?” was his first ques- 
tion, she says. ** ‘Are you running around 
with those counterrevolutionaries in 
Miami?’ I said yes. I tried to play it 
cool. The most nervous I have ever 
been was in that room, because I had 
agents on standby and | had to watch 
my timing. I had enough 
hours to stay with him, 
order a meal, kill him, 
and prevent him from mak- 
ing a speech that night, 
which was already pre-an- 


nounced. 
“Не was very tired and 
wanted to sleep....He 


was chewing a cigar, and 

he laid down on the bed and said, ‘Did 
you come here to kill me?’ Just like that. 
I was standing at the edge of the bed. I 
said, “Yes. I wanted to see you.’ And he 
said, ‘That’s good. That’s good.’ ”’ 

Castro asked if she was working for 
the C.I.A. “1 said, ‘Not really. I work 
for myself.’ Then he leaned over, pulled 
out his .45, and handed it to me. I 
flipped the chamber out and hit it back. 
He didn’t even flinch. And he said, 
“You can’t kill me. Nobody can kill 
me.’ And he kind of smiled and chewed 
on his cigar....I felt deflated. He 
was so sure of me. He just grabbed me. 
We made love. I contemplated stay- 
ing—to try talking to him later, after 
his speech, but it would be too late, 
because he rambles on for 8, 10, 12 
hours. That was the hardest part. I 
wanted him to beg me to stay, but he 
got dressed and left. I just sat there by 
myself awhile. I left him a note. I told 
him that I would be back.”’ 

After a 45-minute flight from the José 
Marti airport, Marita was back in Miami. 
“I was terrified,’’ she says, ‘‘knowing I 
was going to get hell.’’ Even before she 
landed, Sturgis and company knew she 
had blown it, because they had heard 
Castro speaking on the radio. “Опе риу 
sald, “Now we've gotta go to war. Be- 
cause of you! "' 

Beginning in February 1960, Opera- 
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tion 40 went into full-tilt military train- 
ing for the Bay of Pigs invasion. 
Lorenz’s group, the International Anti- 
Communist Brigade, was stationed 
in the Everglades. Assassination tech- 
niques were central to the training. 
"Frank told us about slow-acting poi- 
sons, fast-acting poisons, injections that 
give you cancer and other diseases.’ 
Lorenz says she often piloted boats load- 
ed with munitions bound for various des- 
tinations—**sometimes Nicaragua, some- 
times Guatemala,’ which was to be one 
of the jumping-off points for the Bay of 
Pigs. ''If we needed extra boats, we just 
took them from people's backyards. It 
was an incredible high." One of her 
jobs, Lorenz says, was being a *“decoy”” 
while her group stole arms caches from 
U.S. military bases. *“*I never under- 


“| think Alex knew they were 
going to kill Kennedy,” Lorenz says, 
“and they got rid of him.” 


stood that,” she says, “why we were 
stealing from our own." 

Described by one source as **an abso- 
lute stunner, ravishing and really wild,” 
Lorenz quickly won entrée into Miami's 
high life, not to mention its low life. For 
a while she busied herself with a mil- 
lionaire who allowed his company to be 
used by the C.I.A. as a gunrunning 
front. He introduced her to his friend 
Santo Trafficante Jr., the Mafia boss of 
Tampa, who had run casinos in pre-Cas- 
tro Havana. ‘‘The main thing to know 
about Marita," says New York theater 
businessman Sheldon Abend, a longtime 
family friend, ‘‘is that she was always 
pursuing men who were like her father, 
these powerful, dictatorial types.” ''I 
met Johnny Roselli at the Fontaine- 
bleau,’’ Lorenz says. ‘‘He was a nice, 
flashy guy who treated women nicer 
than the guys I worked with—because 
he was Italian. He worked for Sam 
Giancana, and they worked with us, be- 
cause the Mob guys hated Fidel because 
of him closing the casinos.’ 

Sturgis admits to ‘‘using Marita to try 
to kill the bastard [Castro], but he says 
she never worked for Operation 40 or 
knew Howard Hunt. ‘‘She worked for 
one of the anti-Castro groups,’ he says. 
""There were about 200 of them. South 
Florida was the biggest C.1.A. station 
in the world at that time because of 


Cuba. I think she tried to do training 
with Orlando Bosch [a leader of the 
anti-Castro movement}. Giancana and 
Roselli would never talk to her. She 
never met them. / don’t remember 
meeting them. She's a lying bitch and 
a traitor. | mean, she shacked up with 
Fidel—a Communist!”’ 

Lorenz says she was also a courier for 
her group. In March 1961, she was in- 
structed to pick up a $200,000 contribu- 
tion from a General Diaz at 4609 Pine 
Tree Drive in Miami Beach. **When he 
gave me the money, he said, ‘This is 
for rice and beans.’ I took it and gave it 
to Sturgis. | later found out that he was 
Marcos Pérez Jiménez, the former dic- 
tator of Venezuela. He was settling 
into political exile, playing the Perön 
game. He chased me around for six 
weeks.’ 

Pérez Jiménez, whose famously brutal 
regime had been backed by the U.S., had 
finally been sent packing. Venezuelan au- 
thorities pressed charges against him for 
the theft of $13.5 million. Lorenz claims 
Pérez Jiménez later boasted that he had 
actually gotten away with more than $700 
million. Though she describes him as ‘‘a 
short, fat, balding guy who bit his nails to 
the quick, she nevertheless succumbed 
to his charms, which were no doubt con- 
nected to his vast fortune. ‘‘He was heavily 
connected. He was C.I.A.-connected,”” 
she says. ‘Не was Mob-connected. Не 
was police-department-connected. ... I 
decided, O.K.” , 

Pérez Jiménez also provided her with 
a breather from the Op 40 crowd, partic- 
ularly after the debacle of the Bay of 
Pigs invasion. All of her group, she 
says, returned from the failed mission in 
a ballistic rage, blaming their military 
flop on President Kennedy, who they 
claimed had betrayed them by failing to 
provide air support. **Orlando Bosch 
was totally fanatic, and Sturgis just hat- 
ed Kennedy. ‘Fucking Kennedy’ this and 
‘fucking Kennedy’ that. He wanted the 
bastard dead. They hated him as much 
as they hated Fidel.’’ Sturgis concedes 
that there was plenty of anti-Kennedy 
sentiment around, but denies that he 
made any threats. 

A month after becoming Pérez Jimé- 
nez's mistress, Lorenz was pregnant. 
For more than two years, she was the 
Evita of Miami, blissfully cocooned by 
Pérez Jiménez's prodigious wealth and 
power. It didn’t matter that the hyper- 
promiscuous Pérez Jiménez already had 
numerous girlfriends and mistresses and 
was married with children. What count- 
ed was his promise to provide for Lorenz 
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for the rest of her life. *'I went to the 
apartment of [lawyer] Roy Cohn when I 
was eight and a half months pregnant. 
He was a shifty little shit. He charged 
Marcos $20,000 to set up the trust funds 
formes 

In March 1962, Lorenz's daughter, 
Monica, was born in New York while 
Pérez Jiménez was fighting his extradi- 
tion in Miami. ‘‘He wanted a boy, but 
he loved Monica," says Lorenz. She 
still blames Robert Kennedy, then U.S. 
attorney general, for wrecking her do- 
mestic paradise by honoring Venezue- 
la’s extradition demand. 

While Pérez Jiménez was sitting in 
the Dade County jail, Lorenz discovered 
that she was pregnant again. (She later mis- 
carried under mysterious circumstances, 
the victim of a hit-and-run driver in an 
incident that Lorenz claims 
was no accident.) At the be- 
hest of David Walters, Pérez 
Jimenez’s Miami attorney 
and deal-maker, Lorenz says, 
she filed a paternity suit 
against Pérez Jiménez. **Wal- 
ters told me, “We need an 
angle for a stay of extradı- 
tion. We are going to have 
to use you.’ I loved Marcos. I thought it 
was just a legal maneuver, so I said, ‘Go 
ahead.’ ”’ 

A month later, on August 16, 1963, 
Pérez Jiménez was sent back to Venezu- 
ela, where he did five years of very 
cushy jail time. Upon his release, he and 
his fortune were graciously offered asy- 
lum in Madrid by fellow tyrant Genera- 
lissimo Francisco Franco. 

Lorenz discovered that she had vio- 
lated a clause in the trust funds created 
by Roy Cohn by breaking Pérez Jimé- 
пег 5 anonymity with the paternity suit. 
“When Walters told me about it later, 
he said, ‘Too bad. Tough shit.’ Every- 
thing started to vanish after that. I got 
death threats. I felt I was going to get 
killed.” Even today, Lorenz is loath to 
acknowledge Pérez Jiménez’s abandon- 
ment of her. Her villain of choice is Da- 
vid Walters, later the U.S. ambassador 
to the Vatican, who, as Pérez Jiménez’s 
executor, she claims, acted independent- 
ly of his client and seized her trust 
funds. 

Reached in Miami, Walters charges 
that Marita’s paternity suit was instigat- 
ed solely by her. ‘“The general has al- 
ways denied that it was his child," says 
Walters, though he admits he paid child 
support to Marita on Pérez Jiménez’s be- 
half for **some time.”” Walters adds, “1 
drafted the trusts, not Roy Cohn.’’ He 


confirms that the trusts were nullified 
when Marita broke the general’s ano- 
nymity in the suit, which Walters char- 
acterizes as **out-and-out extortion.”” 

Fearful, broke, and miserable, Lorenz 
says, she drifted back to her old pals. 
“1І wanted protection,'” she says. “1 
intended to shoot Walters, but Sturgis 
talked me out of it. I started running 
guns again, from Miami, New Orleans, 
and the Keys to Guatemala, where anti- 
Castroites were plotting another invasion 
of Cuba." 


says, she met a new recruit at a train- 
ing camp in the Everglades. ''Oz- 
zie" was a quiet, thin man who seemed 
neither particularly fit. nor. alert... *'He 
was very quiet, like he wanted to be 


г the summer of 1962, Lorenz 


“Castro was the big, glamorous 
hunk at that time. My mother was 
a dictator groupie.” 


part of—but he wasn’t part of—the 
gang. He wasn’t a talker. He was a 
chimer-inner. I only saw him once 
or twice. He looked like pneumonia 
warmed over, like he couldn't carry a 
rifle. I asked Frank, ‘What’s he going 
to do?’ And he said, ‘Never mind. 
He'll serve his purpose.’ °’ Sturgis de- 
nies working with Lee Harvey Oswald, 
and says he never even met him. Curi- 
ously, what appeared to be Sturgis’s 
name (Fiorini) was found in Oswald’s 
phone book. 

Lorenz says her group transported 
arms to New Orleans, another hub of 
anti-Castro activity. She vividly re- 
members David Ferrie, who died days 
before New Orleans district attorney 
Jim Garrison was going to arrest him 
for conspiracy to murder Kennedy. She 
remembers driving down from New 
York with Rorke and Manuel Artime, 
who had been the C.I.A.'s great white 
hope to succeed Castro. **Ferrie was a 
real weirdo,’’ she says. ‘‘Real hyper. 
But Alex told me he was one of our 
best pilots—very daring.”” 

On November 18, 1963, Lorenz says, 
she got a job call from Frank Sturgis. 
She dropped her daughter with her sitter 
and drove over to the group’s safe house, 
“а small, shabby converted hotel’’ in 
southwest Miami. The group, she says, 
included *‘Ozzie, Pedro Diaz Lanz [the 


former head of Castro’s air force], Gerry 
[Patrick Hemming, a longtime C.I.A. 
agent], who was the nicest of them all, 
and Frank. We picked up two cars with 
tail fins—one was black and one was 
blue—and went over to Orlando Bosch’s 
house.’’ According to Marita, waiting 
with Bosch were *'the two Novo broth- 
ers," Guillermo and Ignacio, militant 
anti-Castroites. Alex Rorke, however, 
was no longer with the group. “‘In Sep- 
tember, Alex had a serious falling-out 
with Sturgis,’’ says Lorenz. **He told me, 
‘I’m sick of all this hating-Kennedy stuff. 
They're up to something rotten.’ `” 

The group piled into the two cars. ‘‘I 
thought we were going to get guns,”” she 
says, ''butinstead they brought guns." ' A 
third car, carrying, she says, a small ar- 
mory of weapons, followed them. *'Stur- , 
gis was in my car. So were Bosch, Pedro, 
and Gerry.” In the second car was Os- 
wald, she says, flanked by the Novo 
brothers. They drove straight through 
the night to Dallas, ‘‘stopping only to 
pee and get coffee.”” 

They settled into two adjoining rooms 
in a motel, according to Lorenz. ''I 
thought we were going to hit an ar- 
mory,' she says. "Like we're here to 
do an operation. I thought they were go- 
ing to use me as a decoy. That's what I 
was told. Sturgis brings in a bag with 
disguises and another bag with automat- 
Ic weapons and starts clipping them to- 
gether. It seemed different this time 
because of the instructions Frank gave. 
Nobody could make phone calls. No 
broads. No booze. No contacts with the 
outside.’ 

Soon after their arrival in Dallas, they 
had a visitor, whom Lorenz had never 
met. ‘‘This guy comes into the room. 
He's like a little Mob punk, a short, 
balding guy with a cocky hat, heavyset, 
with a cleft on his chin.’’ His name was 
Jack Ruby, and he was a small-time 
mobster who had visited Cuba several 
times during Castro’s early days. ''He 
took two steps inside, saw me lounging, 
and said, ‘Who’s the fucking broad?’ 
And I said, ‘Fuck you, punk.’ "' 

Never willing to be a mere fly on the 
wall of history, Lorenz describes how 
she exploded into a catfight with Ruby. 
“I was furious how he spoke to me. I 
had been sitting in a crowded car. I 
had P.M.S. I said, ‘Fuck this, Frank, 
I'm going home. Give me some plane 
fare.’ ’’ Sturgis, she says, tried to 
calm her down, then went outside with 
Ruby. Through the window, Lorenz 
watched the two talking quietly. “ҒгапК 
and Ruby were (Continued on page 96) 
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(Continued from page 90) leaning 
against the trunk of the car,'' she says. 
"And Sturgis came back in and says, 
'O.K. All right. You can go.' "' 

Not long after Ruby left, Lorenz says, 
E. Howard Hunt (who has denied having 
been in Dallas) showed up at the motel. 
“I saw Hunt talking to Sturgis outside 
the motel, handing him an envelope.” 
Later, she claims, she saw Hunt speak- 
ing with Oswald in the adjoining room. 
“Тһе door was open between the two 
rooms. Oswald was sitting in the other 
room with the other guys. On the bed. 
Just casually sitting there waiting for 
instructions. That was the last time | 
saw him.’’ 

In the early hours of November 21, 
according to Lorenz, Sturgis drove her 
to the airport. After spending one night 
ın Miami, Lorenz decided 
to visit her mother in New 
Jersey. Halfway there, the 
co-pilot came out to talk 
to the passengers. “Не 
said, ‘Ladies and gentle- 
men, the president has 
been shot in Dallas.’ Boom! 


the evidence that ultimately swayed the 
jury was the testimony of Marita Lo- 
renz, read by another woman (Lorenz 
said she was too fearful to appear in per- 
son), placing Hunt in Dallas at the time. 

Gerry Patrick Hemming, reached at 
his home:in Miami, doesn't deny know- 
ing Lorenz, nor does he refute the story 
of the three cars driving to Dallas. He 
says that **other people*” knew about 
the caravan, but he says he was not 
among the passengers. *'I was invited 
to go.. . indirectly through Sturgis,” he 
says. ''I declined, and advised a number 
of others not to go." However, he adds, 
almost as an aside, he and a cohort were 
twice solicited in 1962 to participate in 
an assassination of the president. The 
first time, he says, was in New Orleans 
in April. ‘‘Guy Banister, who was work- 


"My mother knew too much," 
says Lorenz. “They gave her a shot. 
Same as they gave Jack Ruby.” 


And I screamed out three 

times, "No! No! No" I 

wanted to tell the pilot, “Get this plane 
down. I got to talk to somebody.’ `` 


rank Sturgis contends that he was 

home watching television in Miami. 

He says that the day after the assassi- 
nation he was interviewed by the F.B.I. 
“Тһеу said, ‘Frank, if there's anybody 
capable of killing the president of the 
United States, you’re the guy that can do 
it," " he bragged in a 1975 interview. 
Calling Lorenz ‘‘а liar who's double- 
crossed a lot of people,’’ Sturgis adds, 
"She keeps changing who the people 
were in the cars. It’s ridiculous. I’m 
not saying that everything that Marita 
says IS a lie, but she'll do anything for 
. money."' Sturgis denies that he ever 
met Jack Ruby, and says that he didn’t 
meet Howard Hunt until the time of 
Watergate. 

Initially, Hunt claimed that he was out 
shopping with his wife in Washington, 
D.C. Later he said he was at his C.I.A. 
office. In 1980, Hunt filed a $3.5 mil- 
lion libel suit against Liberty Lobby, an 
eccentric right-wing D.C. think tank, for 
running a story in its publication, The 
Spotlight, by ex-C.I.A. agent Victor 
Marchetti which contended that Hunt 
was involved in the assassination of 
J.F.K. Hunt lost the case on appeal in 
1985. That trial is the basis for Mark 
Lane’s Plausible Denial. Lane says that 
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ing with the C.I.A. until the Bay of Pigs 
and was then freelancing, took us aside 
and suggested that a considerable sum of 
money could be had immediately if we 
did a direct hit on both Castro and 
J.F.K., says Hemming. In late 1962, 
he says, he was again propositioned by 
‘“government agents’* during a visit to 
Dallas. Hemming also says that he met 
Oswald on numerous occasions, first in 
Monterey Park, California, in January 
1959, then in Miami in December 1962, 
and later in New Orleans. 

Pedro Diaz Lanz satisfied investiga- 
tors of the House Select Committee on 
Assassinations that he was addressing a 
‘women’s group” in Wichita, Kansas, 
on November 22, 1963. In the mid-70s, 
Orlando Bosch told committee investi- 
gator Gaeton Fonzi that he had had only 
limited contact with Marita Lorenz, and 
described her as **an adventuress with a 
psychopathic disease.” Bosch contemp- 
tuously dismissed Lorenz’s allegations, 
adding that he had ``never traveled west 
of New Orleans in my life." Repeated 
attempts to reach the Novo brothers 
failed to gain a response. 


ursuing assassination theories is like 
stepping into a hall of mirrors. The 
trickiest part is that anyone who has 
firsthand knowledge is likely to be less 
than an entirely credible witness. Most 


of them, like Marita, have been "'in- 
forming”” for years, and have their own 
enemies and agendas. Moreover, the 
quest to resolve the crime of the century 
has recently snowballed into a kind of 
assassination mania, producing an amaz- 
ing spate of tell-all books in which the 
authors, ranging from C.I.A. agents to 
famous mobsters, claim that they killed 
J.F.K. or know who did. 

While most of Marita’s claims concern- 
ing Castro, Pérez Jiménez, and anti-Cas- 
tro C.I.A. activity can be corroborated, 
the Dallas story cannot. In the first place, 
there is no documentation or testimony 
from anyone other than her. Pressed for 
substantiation, Lorenz says she told her 
story to F.B.I. agents O Brien and Lund- 
quist upon her arrival at her mother’s. 
The agents, she says, had their own bad 
news: Alex Rorke was dead, his plane 
having disappeared off the coast of Co- 
zumel, Mexico. *'I think Alex knew that 
they were going to kill Kennedy,” she 
says, ‘‘and they got rid of him.’’ How- 
ever, neither agent has any recollection 
of any discussions with Marita Lorenz 
concerning J.F.K. 

More problematic is the fact that Lo- 
renz has spun variations on her story 
over the years. The first published ac- 
count, by Paul Meskil, which ran in the 
New York Daily News in September 
1977, reported that Lorenz claimed to 
have gone to Dallas with Sturgis, Os- 
wald, Bosch, Diaz Lanz, and ‘‘two Cu- 
ban brothers whose names she does not 
know.” Meskil, now retired, says he 
does not recall her mentioning either 
Jack Ruby or Howard Hunt. *‘She claimed 
she had a picture of Oswald taken in the 
Everglades,’ says Meskil, **but I don't 
think anyone has ever seen it.” Sheldon 
Abend says he saw the photograph, 
which he says showed Marita and **Oz- 
де” in South Florida. **I have my own 
reasons for not thinking the guy was Os- 
wald,” says Abend, **but judging from 
the picture, he was a dead ringer for Os- 
wald. I think Marita was completely sin- 
cere. She believed it.’' Lorenz says she 
turned the photo over to the office of 
Senator Howard Baker, for whom her 
brother worked. 

Although Lorenz remains the darling 
of the conspiracy set, one former admir- 
er, A. J. Weberman, co-author of Coup 
d’Etat in America, has become bitter- 
ly disillusioned with her. Weberman 
says he is convinced that Hunt and 
Sturgis were in Dallas, but he no long- 
er believes that Lorenz went along for 
the ride. Weberman met Lorenz in 
1976, shortly after Howard Hunt had 
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brought suit against him for libel. (The 
suit was later dropped.) **I needed ап 
eyewitness account at the пте, `` he 
says, '“so 1 was not being as objective 
as 1 should." However, Weberman 
continues, she did provide some signif- 
icant information that he was able to 
corroborate from other sources. **She 
did see Hunt and Sturgis together in the 
early 60s at the anti-Castro training 
camps. She did see Oswald in the Ev- 
erglades, and probably saw him at the 
camp at the No Name Key.’ But as to 
her Dallas story, he doesn't buy it. 
"Why would these guys take along a 
24-vear-old girl," he asks, "and why 
would they drive to Dallas when three 
of them are top-notch pilots? At the 
risk of discrediting my own witness, I 
have to state Marita Lorenz has never 
told a story in her life with- 
out embellishment.’ 

This observation 15 repeat- 
ed in an F.B.I. report dating 
from the early 80s: "'Lo- 
renz has provided informa- 
tion in the past, some of 
which is reliable, howev- 
er, she does have a tenden- 
cy to exaggerate. 

On May 31, 1978, Lo- 
renz testified under a grant 
of immunity to the House Select Com- 
mittee on Assassinations in closed, se- 
cret executive session. She says she told 
the committee "everything—the gun- 
running, the training, the Dallas thing— 
naming names.'"' She adds that she paid 
a "nightmare price" for her testimony, 
and claims that Sturgis and others had 
launched a terror campaign—a claim 
Sturgis denies—to prevent her from tes- 
tifying. One old pal didn’t even make it 
to the hearings. In 1975, a week before 
Sam Giancana was to testify before the 
Senate hearings on C.1.A.-Mafia plots 
and the J.F.K. assassination, he was 
murdered in his kitchen. Johnny Roselli, 
who did manage to testify, ended up in 
an oil drum, carved into pieces. 

According to Congressman Louis 
Stokes, who chaired the committee hear- 
ings, the committee concluded ‘‘that 
there probably was a conspiracy, but we 
could not designate who the actual co- 
conspirators were, except we believed 
there was a role played by some members 
of the Mob and some anti-Castro Cubans. 
Those were the two main groups.” It is a 
conclusion that neatly dovetails with Ma- 
rita Lorenz's story. However, her story 
struck the committee as being riddled 
with coincidences. Robert Blakey, chief 
counsel of the committee, wrote in his 
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book Fatal Hour that Lorenz **did not 
help her credibility by telling us that when 
she arrived in Dallas... they were con- 
tacted at their motel by Jack Ruby." 
Gaeton Fonzi, a staff investigator for 
the committee and the author of the up- 
coming The Last Investigation, inter- 
viewed Lorenz extensively prior to her 
testimony. "Marita. Lorenz has a lot of 
credible information regarding anti-Cas- 
tro activities and other things, but I don't 
believe her Dallas story.’ For one thing, 
he says, "she did not initially name the 
Novo brothers, who are wonderful can- 
didates. She came up with them later.’ 
Nor does he trust her allegation that 
enmity existed between her and Stur- 
gis. "They were working together in 
the mid-70s, after she testified against 
him," he says. Her story, he believes, 


In the Cuban Mission in 

New York, Marita wrote a note: 

"| need help. They are going to kill 
me and my children." 


Is sophisticated disinformation, which 
always has some verifiable elements. 


ix months after Kennedy's assassina- 
tion, Lorenz, hoping to be reunited 
with Pérez Jiménez, flew to Venezu- 
ela with two-year-old Monica. ‘°1 went 
down to tell him that David Walters had 
taken my money, my trust funds, my 
apartment, my car, the island, the yacht— 
everything. They left me penniless.” 
Upon her arrival in Caracas, she says, 
she was thrown into jail, "'in the cell 
next to Marcos's. I never saw him, but 
we talked through the wall.’ ` 
Following her release, she accepted the 
offer of a sight-seeing tour from two Ven- 
ezuelan intelligence agents. The small 
military plane landed, she says, "at an 
abandoned mining camp'"' in the rain for- 
est on Venezuela's border with. Brazil. 
The co-pilot ran back to the plane on the 
pretext of getting my bag. Then they got 
in and started the engine up. I saw my bag 
flying out the plane and the door shut. `` 
Lorenz makes the amazing claim that 
she lived with an Amazon-rain-forest 
tribe for nine months. Valerie Lorenz 
confirms that her sister was **in Venezu- 
ela for a long time. She talked about the 
jungle for years afterwards, and how she 
tried to flag down planes.”” 


John Stockwell, a renegade former 
C.1.A. agent who was one of Marita Lo- 
renz s erstwhile biographers, says that 
while he feuded with his subject over 
some of her stories, ““her wildest tale, 
the jungle saga, turned out to be true. 
Its chock-full of convincing detail.” 

Lorenz spent most of the next decade 
in Yorkville, Manhattan’s German neigh- 
borhood, around the corner from her 
mother. She resumed working as an infor- 
mant for the F.B.I.'s political division 
and for the New York Police Depart- 
ment's 23rd Precinct. Lorenz lived at 250 
East 87th Street, a building which she 
says housed many of the staff of the So- 
viet Consulate, as well as those of other 
Eastern-bloc consulates. After spending 
her days sifting through the building’s 
garbage, the nights were hers. In 1966 
she met another Latin-American strong- 
man, Nicaragua's future dictator, Anas- 
tasio Somoza. ‘‘Everyone thought that 
Tachito and 1 had an affair," she says, 
"but we didn't. Just friends. We talked 
about fixing up Monica, when she got 
older, with his son Luisito.” 

She tried twice more to visit Pérez Ji- 
ménez, in Madrid, but both times she 
left without having laid eyes on him; the 
second time, she was summarily escort- 
ed back to the airport. 

In the mid-60s she married a moody 
Cuban with whom she had had a torrid 
fling. She says that ''it lasted two 
weeks," and that she got an annul- 
ment. In 1969 she had another child, a 
son named Mark, the offspring of anoth- 
er ill-fated romance. She has claimed 
that the father was ‘ta dumb fucking 
Irish hump,"" a former New York City 
police chief. However, most observers, 
including her sister, believe that Mark’s 
father was Eddie Levy, a small-time 
gangster who served a sentence in Flori- 
da for insurance fraud. In fact, Valerie 
testified at a paternity hearing that Levy 
was Mark's father. **I was there the day 
Marita decided to change Mark's dad,’ 
says John Stockwell. **She simply told 
Mark it was better to have a father who 
was a cop than one who went to jail.” 

Further complicating this dizzying 
spiral of relationships, Marita was mar- 
ried briefly to a third man, Louis Yura- 
sits, the building superintendent at 250 
East 87th Street, whom she also has on 
occasion identified as Mark’s father. 


onica Mercedes Pérez Jiménez Lete- 
lier is a 31-year-old green-eyed stun- 
ner with one of those killer bodies 
created in a gym. "She's a dead ringer 
for her father. Pérez," says Frank Stur- 
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gis, and indeed the resemblance is 
striking. A bodybuilder who has posed 
for Playboy, she was recently a finalist 
in the Miss Fitness U.S.A. contest in 
Las Vegas. She is also the mother of a 
two-year-old boy, the child of her mar- 
riage to Francisco Letelier, an artist 
and the son of the late Orlando Lete- 
lier, the former Chilean ambassador to 
the United States, who was assassinat- 
ed on Embassy Row in Washington, 
D.C., in 1976. The couple is no longer 
together. ‘‘I feel terrible,’’ Marita Lo- 
renz says. ''My old ops killed his fa- 
ther. Terrible."" Indeed, the Novo 
brothers— who Lorenz alleges escorted 
Oswald to Dallas—and Virgilio Paz, 
all anti-Castro activists, were indicted 
for the murder of Letelier. Paz and 
Guillermo Novo were found guilty, but 
through a series of appeals 
and technicalities, Novo was 
eventually acquitted of the 
murder. 

"My mother came from a 
concentration camp," Monica 
is explaining to me over lunch 
in Beverly Hills, **so her de- 
sire to be loved was very 
strong.” Blithely comparing 
today’s rock stars to the Latin gene- 
rales of the 50s and 60s, she says, 
‘‘Castro was the big, glamorous hunk 
at that time. It was like being with Bon 
Jovi or Patrick Swayze. My mother 
was a dictator groupie.” To her mind, 
Marita has always been singularly 
apolitical, a woman guided by simple, 
romantic impulses and a searing need 
to be protected. “She was a power 
junkie,*” Monica says matter-of-factly. 
As for her mother’s lifelong career of 
spying and informing, Monica says 
with a shrug, ‘‘That was just her job 
Гог топеу.”” 

Monica has no memories of her fa- 
ther, Marcos Pérez Jiménez, nor has she 
seen a peseta of his multimillion-dollar 
fortune. She also has only ‘‘the vaguest 
images” of her life as a two-year-old in 
the Amazon. However, she suspects that 
Pérez Jiménez masterminded their trip. 
“I think it was my father who arranged 
that,’’ she says between ladylike sips 
of white wine. **My father is totally 
capable of having this woman and her 
child killed. He’s a dictator. Why not, 
man?’’ Aware that her mother blames 
Pérez Jiménez’s lawyer, David Wal- 
ters, for their jungle adventure—which 
Walters has denied any part in—she 
says diplomatically, ‘“This is where we 
differ. Sure, I'd like to believe that it 
wasn't my father. .. 
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hen Watergate broke, Marita Lo- 
W renz instantly recognized most of 

Sturgis's fellow plumbers as **the 
usual suspects’’ from the Op 40 gang. 
There were Eugénio Martinez and Ber- 
nard Barker, Sturgis’s close friend, who 
had been,Howard Hunt’s deputy during 
the planning of the Bay of Pigs. She 
guessed there would be plenty of singing 
and plea bargaining. 

In 1975, after doing a 14-month jail 
stint for Watergate, Frank Sturgis decid- 
ed to tell all about his life as a double 
agent, including his and Marita Lorenz's 
attempts on Castro’s life, in a series of 
stories by Paul Meskil in the Daily 
News. ''I never wanted anyone to know 
about my life with Castro,’’ Lorenz pro- 
tests. ‘‘He did it. That bastard is my 
downfall.” It wasn't long, however, be- 


“Fidel is totally fluent in English. 
He plays dumb when he wants to 
with American reporters." 


fore she was telling her own tales to 
Meskil, including a chaste rendering of 
her life with Castro, who she claimed 
had kept her a prisoner until she was res- 
cued by Sturgis. 

In 1976, Tom Guinzburg, then presi- 
dent of the Viking Press, read the Meskil 
stories and saw a blockbuster book in 
Marita Lorenz’s story. ''We gave her 
and a co-writer a $320,000 advance,’’ 
he says, **which was a huge amount of 
money in those days.” The book, how- 
ever, came to naught, because Viking 
had recently been sold to Penguin, and 
the new owners decided to abandon the 
project. Nevertheless, Guinzburg says, 
he became quite close with Marita, and 
still hears from her on occasion. ''She 
was very attractive, very convincing," 
he says. ''We checked out all her stuff, 
and no one said she was not who she 
said she was. When I met Marita, she 
was sifting through the garbage at the 
Bulgarian Consulate. Her gas, phone, 
and electricity were always off, because 
she couldn't pay her bills. I think she 
spent her entire advance in around an 
hour and a half.” 

Over time, Guinzburg noticed some- 
thing *'skewed and jumpy about her. 
The level of paranoia was acute, and she 
was a grievance collector, for өше.” 
While Lorenz’s detractors have spoken 
about her predatory approach toward 


men, Guinzburg says he saw no evi- 
dence of her being opportunistic. ‘‘Her 
impulses were very generous,” he says, 
"but she was a total sucker, and could 
be taken in by anyone.”” Robert Yaffee, 
a computer consultant at New York Uni- 
versity, who has known Lorenz since the 
mid-70s, agrees only in part. “‘It’s true 
she is a victim,” he says. ‘‘But she’s a 
victim who victimizes others. There 
are very few men in Marita’s life that 
she has not turned against, from Castro 
to Sturgis to Stockwell... all her hus- 
bands— just about all of them.’ 


Sturgis showed up on her doorstep, ea- 
ger to jump-start their old friendship. 
"She's always had this love-hate thing 
with Sturgis, Valerie Lorenz explains. | 
Marita admits to being awed by Stur- 
gis’s bravado. **We were walking down 
York Avenue,’’ she says, ‘‘and Sturgis 
was bragging about all his exploits. So I 
asked him, ‘Did you kill Alex?’ He said, 
‘Alex took too many pictures.’ Then he 
told me, ‘We can kill anybody we want. 
Just blame it on national security.’ He 
said columnist Dorothy Kilgallen ‘got 
whacked’ because of her intention to 
publish a book which included informa- 
tion from her exclusive prison interview 
with Jack Ruby.” With Sturgis spilling 
the beans so freely, Lorenz cranked up 
her nerve for the $64,000 question. “I 
asked him about Kennedy. He says, ‘So 
what if I fucking did it? Who's gonna 
prove it? I have a fucking alibi. I was 
home watching television.' And he 
starts laughing: ha, ha, ha. And he says, 
“You missed the big one, Marita.’ "' 
According to Lorenz, Sturgis suggest- 
ed that one way for her to dodge the 
House hearings was to leave the coun- 
ту. ‘Не wanted me to infiltrate Fi- 
del’s military advisers in Angola,’’ she 
says, a charge Sturgis denies. “Не 
warned me that if I testified I would be 
killed.’’ From the heated exchanges be- 
tween Sturgis and her mother, 15-year- 
old Monica learned that Sturgis was 
planning to come by and ““straighten 
things out”? on the afternoon of October 
31, 1977. With a pistol borrowed from a 
friend’s brother, Monica waited for him 
outside her apartment building. Some- 
one phoned the police, who talked Mon- 
ica into giving up the gun. Hours later, 
when Sturgis did appear at the apart- 
ment, he was arrested and charged with 
aggravated harassment and coercion. 
Sturgis says that his arrest was ‘ʻa 
setup,” that he had flown to New York 
at Marita’s request and that she had 


| 1977, Marita Lorenz claims, Frank 
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en paid for his plane ticket. He sued 
the city for false arrest, and actually 
won a $2,500 settlement. He says fur- 
ther that he never told Lorenz to avoid 
the hearings, that he never believed 
that Dorothy Kilgallen was murdered, 
and that he had nothing to do with the 
disappearance of his friend Alexander 
Rorke. 

In December 1977, Alice Lorenz died 
from an *'unknown paralysis.’’ Valerie 
recalls her mother’s accusations in the 
hospital. ‘‘She kept saying the C.I.A. 
had done it," she says. “Something 
about an injection." Marita, who sat 
with her mother till she died, says, **She 
knew too much. They gave her a shot. 
Same as they gave Jack Ruby.’ 

“Му ргапдтошег Пад Кер my moth- 
er intact," says Monica. "After she 
died, everything got very 
bad. We went on welfare. 
We had no money, no elec- 
tricity or gas—once for six 
weeks.” 

Left in her mother’s 
will, according to Marita, 
were a letter imploring her 
daughter to get out of the 
spy game and a photo- 
graph of a boy named Andre, Marita’s 
son with Fidel. According to Marita, the 
note said, “l did not tell you before 
about the boy because you would have 
been sidetracked.” 


arita Lorenz is standing over her 

copying machine, duplicating old 

news clippings while expostulating 
on how she almost paid with her life for 
testifying at the House hearings. First, 
she says, were the phone and mail 
threats, followed by a suspicious fire in 
her Yorkville apartment, a poisoning, a 
pistol-whipping, and a hit-and-run acci- 
dent involving her son. In order to es- 
cape, she moved her family to a small 
farmhouse in Darien, Connecticut, 
which she bought with her book ad- 
vance. Within six months, she says, the 
house was raked with automatic gunfire. 
After Monica was hospitalized with an 
inexplicable illness, Lorenz was close to 
a complete breakdown. Some observers 
suggest, however, that any harassment 
she suffered had more to do with her 
career of befriending, and then inform- 
ing on, various lowlifes, who were fre- 
quently her lovers. 

Early in 1981, Lorenz marched into 
the Cuban Mission on Lexington Ave- 
nue in New York City. Knowing the 
building was under continuous surveil- 
lance by the F.B.I. and the National 
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Security Agency, Lorenz didn't dare 
speak. Instead, she wrote a long note. 
** *I need help. There is no justice for 
me. They are going to kill me and my 
children.’ I pleaded for help. I showed 
them the photos of me and Fidel so they 
knew who I was.’’ That night, she says, 
two Cuban bodyguards stationed them- 
selves outside Monica's room in a New 
York hospital and stayed there until her 
release. 

Emboldened, Lorenz returned to the 
mission, requesting a visa to visit Ha- 
vana. '*I'd write these notes," she says. 
“They would read them, and then Га 
burn them with my cigarette lighter." In 
September 1981, she boarded a char- 
tered plane out of Miami and flew into 
Havana. She was met by soldiers, who 
escorted her in `ta Czechoslovakian 


“Then Andre came in. The first 
thing | noticed was his white, white 
skin and Fidel's curly hair." 


Cadillac to Fidel's house" —one of the 
15 homes Lorenz says he has, scattered 
about Havana. ''This one was called 
Casa Inmigración. It's the one with the 
satellite dish. I was greeted by two bar- 
budos |bearded ones, as Castro's sol- 
diers are known], who showed me to 
my room. Nice big room with a terrace 
around it. .. . I was nervous as hell." 
She was also buzzing, having taken 
three Eskatrol pills—amphetamines— 
before she left Miami. “Pm going into 
hell," she had told her doctor. “Tl 
need it." 

"Finally, the boss, an old guy with a 
limp, who lost a leg at the Bay of Pigs, 
came back,’ she says, ‘‘and said, ‘Co- 
mandante will see you now.’ And the 
door opens, and Fidel lets it slam against 
the wall. He always did that. It’s so 
crude."" She sighs. **And the first thing 
that struck me was that he's gray—his 
beard. And he's walking back and forth, 
looking at me. Then he said, "Welcome 
back, my little assassin.” I said, “That 
wasn't nice. You're still alive. You owe 
me.’ And it started like that.’’ They ban- 
tered in Spanish and English. **He’s to- 
tally fluent in English," she says. ''He 
plays dumb when he wants to with 
American reporters. 

'* "Well, did you come back to kill 
me?' he asked. 'Did you run out of dic- 
tators? Are you still. working for the 


C.I.A.?' I said, *Fidel, be glad it was 
me and not somebody else, because you 
would have been dead.’ And I said, 
‘And I still love you.’ I didn’t know 
what else to say. And then I started to 
cry. | said, ‘I want to see the boy. 
I know he’s alive.’ ° Castro agreed, 
she claims, with one provision: that she 
would never try to take the boy to the 
United States. 

‘Then Andre came in. I just looked, 
and, my God, it’s alive. It’s real. My 
God, it's mine. It's got my mouth, 
my eyes. Oh, God, its got Fidel's 
nose. The first thing I noticed was his 
white, white skin and Fidel’s curly 
hair. And I started to cry. He speaks 
English, too. He's a doctor—a pedia- 
trician. | said, *It's nice, Fidel. You 
did a beautiful job." `’ | 

After an hour and a half, she says, 
father and son left. **I never knew when 
the hell he was going to walk in. | 
couldn't believe it after all these years. 
So I take a shower real quick. The water 
was lukewarm. The towels were shit— 
Russian, like dish towels. I believed he 
would come back— more out of curios- 
Шу.” Five hours later, she says, Castro 
returned. ‘‘It was almost dawn. We 
made love.” She howls with laughter. 
“Сап you believe that?”’ 

In the morning, Lorenz says, she had 
breakfast with her son— **if you want to 
call it breakfast," she snorts. ‘‘It was 
like Spam, dog food. And forget the cof- 
fee—no more Cuban coffee. It comes 
from Nicaragua. It’s like brown wa- 
ter." From there, she was whisked to 
the airport. 

Valerie Lorenz, who drove her sister 
to the Miami airport, says the first time 
she ever heard about a son with Fidel 
was when she picked Marita up on her 
return. **She was in a state of shock,”” 
she says. “She went on and on about 
her kid. *He's alive! He's alive!’ She 
was sort of hysterical. She talked 
about meeting this old couple who had 
raised him."' 

However, Lorenz returned without a 
single photograph, letter, or memento of 
her alleged son. And asked to produce 
either the photograph or the letter left by 
her mother, ‘she balks, finding endless 
excuses. Most damning is her own ac- 
count in her unpublished Viking biogra- 
phy, describing her stay in Roosevelt 
Hospital upon her return from Havana in 
1959: ‘*] saw the doctor look at the X 
rays and say, ‘Jesus Christ, they left half 
of the baby in there.’ And I thought 1 
would go crazy. Mother told me that 
they had taken 22 bones out, including 
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wire rib cage....I1 cannot think 
about it without knowing how old the 
baby would be to the day." 

Still, there is the slim possibility that 
she adopted a child, as she told the 
F.B.1. in 1959. However, the most com- 
pelling argument for the love-child story 
comes from the fact that the Cubans 
have allowed Lorenz to visit Havana on 
two occasions, in 1981 and again in 
1988, as documented in her passport. 
Why, one wonders, would the Cubans— 
1.6е., Castro— grant a visa to an admitted 
assassin unless there was a compelling 
personal reason? 

So desperate is Lorenz to prove her 
claim of having had Castro's child that 
she offers me what looks like an F.B.I. 
report in order to verify her story. 
However, misspellings, uncharacteris- 
tic language, and the 
lack of an F.B.l1. file 
number betray the doc- 
ument as a fraud. 


hrough the early 
80s, Lorenz con- 
tinued to do odd 
jobs for the F.B.I., 
most notably infiltrat- 
ing the Marielitos, Cas- 
tro's boat people, and 
working undercover in a stolen-car ring 
operated out of Miami. By the late 80s, 
however, she seems to have run out of 
steam. She joined a network of former 
spies and spooks, such as Philip Agee. 
The group formed the Association of 
National Security Alumni— basically a 
self-help group. ‘‘We call each other 
now and then,” says Lorenz, *'and give 
each other a boost. `` 
Meanwhile, nearly all of the old 
gang who she alleges were in Dallas 
for the assassination of J.F.K. have 
been behind bars for one thing or an- 
other. Orlando Bosch spent 4 years in 
the federal penitentiary in Marion, Illi- 
nois, for firing a bazooka at a Polish 
ship in Miami, followed by a 12-year 
jail stint in Venezuela for allegedly 
blowing up a Cuban airplane, which 
killed 73 civilians. Upon his return to 
the States, Bosch was jailed for parole 
iolation and held for two years. Re- 
ntly, according to The Miami Herald, 
as seen outside the Republic Bank 
West Flagler Street in Miami, sell- 
lirnes. Both Novo brothers served 
tin r their involvement in the Letelier 
mura n 1978, Guillermo was arrest- 
ed in Mimi for possession of illegal 
weapons arid cocaine. Today they live in 
Miami. Gerry Hemming served 8% years 
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of a 35-year sentence on a Florida chaın 
gang for drug trafficking. 

After Watergate, Sturgis was convict- 
ed of transporting stolen cars to Mexico. 
He got off with probation, though he 
was not allowed to carry a weapon for a 
number of. years. According to the New 
York Daily News, he was arrested again 
in 1986, for "promising an undercover 
agent to get someone out of jail in ex- 
change for watches worth $75,000.” 
(He was acquitted.) Sturgis still lives in 
Miami, where he works as a "security 
specialist" and remains active in anti- 
Castro groups. In 1991 his house was 
destroyed by Hurricane Andrew. 

Master spy E. Howard Hunt, fol- 
lowing his release from prison for 
his involvement in Watergate, lived in 
Mexico for a few years before re- 


For more than two years, 

Lorenz was the Evita of Miami, 
blissfully cocooned by Pérez Jiménez's 
prodigious wealth and power. 


turning to Miami, where he continues 
to write spy novels. 

Marita Lorenz says she still stays in 
touch with some of her old pals in Mi- 
ami, which she calls **the second Lang- 
ley." She says that the Cuban-exile 
community in Florida 1s even more vola- 
tile today than it was 20 years ago, that 
Radio and Television Marti are C.I.A. 
operations, and that much of the money 
for the cause comes from drug traffick- 
ing. Jorge Mas Canosa, the self-pro- 
claimed leader of the exiles, she says, 
'*is a real scary guy who's waiting to 
seize the throne for himself. These guys 
have already bought and sold Cuba so 
many times you wouldn't believe." 

On her last real visit to Havana, in 
1988, she stayed 10 days. Her son, she 
says, was in Nicaragua working as a 
medic for victims of the contras. She 
claims that she saw Fidel one night and 
that they made love—for the last time. 
*"The last mercy hump,'' she says with a 
laugh. **That was it. It began with him 
and ended with him.’’ However, John 
Stockwell, who went to Havana a short 
time later, says that he met with a Cuban 
official who told him that Marita had 
visited the island but that she had not 
seen Castro. ‘He sald, ‘Look, we know 
who all of Castro’s children are, and we 


know who the mothers are. Marita is not 
one of them," " says Stockwell. ‘*Their 
attitude is that Marita was just some 
whore .. . which is typical Cuban ma- 
cho." When Lorenz tried to return a 
year later, she was detained at the airport 
and sent home without any explanation. 
Stockwell, she claims, had made the Cu- 
bans nervous about her again. 

In 1990, on a two-week tour of Nic- 
aragua with Monica, Marita Lorenz 
met Isabel Letelier and finally realized 
her dream of forging a match for her 
daughter with a celebrated Latin. Fol- 
lowing the birth of their son, Monica 
and Francisco Letelier were married. 
After the couple’s breakup this year, 
Monica moved into an apartment down- 
stairs from Marita. 


orenz settled into her tiny studio 

apartment so that she could be near 

her son Mark, who lived next door 
until this summer. Mark, who attends 
college at night and works at a pet 
store, would just as soon not know 
anything more about his mother’s check- 
ered life: 

For the last 2 years, Marita has been 
finishing up her autobiography, some 20 
years in the works. She is clearly banking 
on her past to be the meal ticket for her 
future. She seems depressed, and has few 
relationships other than those with her 
children, a neighbor, and some "'ops"' 
from the old days. She is forever broke, 
never having figured out how to make a 
living outside the spook business. Shel- 
don Abend says he's been telling her for 
more than 25 years to focus on one thing 
only: getting her money from Marcos Pé- 
rez Jiménez. **Marita has an uncontested, 
legitimate claim to one of the world's 
great fortunes," says Abend, **and she's 
living on welfare because she never fol- 
lowed through with a lawyer to take care 
of it." However, her cycle of poverty 
may soon be behind her if all goes accord- 
ing to plan with the deal she signed with 
Oliver Stone for a purchase price of 
'*more than $200,000" ' for the film rights 
to her story. Marita's casual weaving of 
fact, fiction, and fantasy seems to be no 
impediment to the filmmaker. Tom Guinz- 
burg says he still hears from her once or 
twice a year—always needy and in cri- 
sis. **I think she is really unsophisticated 
when she gets beyond the basics,’ he 
says. “Its like ice floes keep breaking 
off in her head. I don’t know how many 
Maritas there are, but there are a lot.’ 
Her daughter, Monica, muses, **l think 
my mother thought she was going to 
have this wonderful, glamorous life.” O 
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FRENCH HENS, TURTLEDOVES AND 
PARTRIDGES IN PEAR TREES, GIVE 

THIS TO YOUR TRUE LOVE. 
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| REMY MARTIN FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC. EXCLUSIVELY FROM GRAPES OF THE COGNAC REGION'S TWO BES” AREAS. 
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he football sound 1s original 
in nature. It's somewhere 
between a slap and a thwack, 
and then there is usually an 
oomph-CRUNCH too. The 






don't pad. Instead, they 
build the players up into 
stylized cartoon heroes, 
imbuing them with reckless 
powers that they employ in- 
discriminately against one 
another. But you can’t really tell what 
football is unless you can hear it, down 
close. Seeing is deceiving. The shrill 
screaming from the cheerleaders and the 
throaty roars of the crowd muffle the 
people-hitting noise. Nowadays, in fact, 
way up in the best seats, in the enclosed 
private suites, you might not hear any- 
thing at all except for more ice cubes 
dropping into another Bloody Mary. So 
usually, late in the game, Jerry Jones 
will sneak away from the swells in his 
skyboxes, go down to his field, and 
stand just behind his players, to enjoy 
the secret sound. 
Of course, the suites are part of natu- 
ral evolution. Football has always been 
the most social game. While baseball is 
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main problem is, the pads | 













KING COWBOY 


The Dallas Cowboys are the reigning 
champs of the N.EL., and the mar 

at the reins of the Cowboys is wildcat 
| oil millionaire Jerry Jones—but ha 
* his high-risk negotiating Jeopardized 


the team's dynastic dream? 


BY FRANK DEFORD 


again coach bossing secular- 

ly outrageous athletes called 
Hollywood, Dandy Don, and 
Too Tall—praise the Lord 
and pass the ammunition—and 
the gee-whiz most technologi- 
cally advanced front office in 


sport. Something for every 
taste. 
Of course, it was Texas too. 


Why, almost from the time foot- 
ball spread out from the sissified 
Northeast, Texas has fancied itself 

football’s true home field. And pos- 
sibly this ume the bluster is legiti- 
mate. Certainly, football fits ın Tex- 
as. The culture and the posture—all 
that tedious we’re-the-biggest crap. 





А — Even the contour and the climate. ЇЇ 






















Lone stars: Jerry Jones stands 


behind his marquee quarterback, Troy Aikman. 


On the field: Emmitt Smith, back in action. 


a pastime, intellectual and family, foot- 
ball is an event, emotional and sexy— 
football 1s a whole damn weekend. Foot- 
ball is corsages. Some sage old soldier 
long ago observed that we fight wars for 
the women watching, and so too with 
football, our party to violence. The pan- 
oply and the pom-poms, the martial 
music, organized cheers, organized may- 
hem, those huge, helmeted V-shaped 
men crushing each other, donating their 
knees to a grateful nation. 

No one ever caught all this better 
than America’s Team. Tits and action, 
glitz and ass, snappy souvenirs, a born- 
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I owned hell and Texas," General 
Sheridan once opined, “I'd rent out 
Texas and live in hell." In the brutal 
griddle of Texas summer, the first har- 
binger of more pleasant times ahead is 
the schoolboys starting their steamy 
two-a-days. After that, in most Lone 
Star settlements, high-school football 
games are the stickum that fuses the 
whole community. Maybe that's the key, 
that, all the other stuff aside, the Cowboys 
are only a larger version of the Texas 
high-school-football experience— well, 
except that the cheerleaders have midriffs 
bare and pants hot. **Tell me,”” a visiting 
Russian coach once inquired. “Те те. 
These women. Are they wayward?” 

Ironically, Jones, the owner of the 
cheerleaders and the Cowboys, of this 
whole grand star-spangled Texas she- 
bang, is in fact an oilman from Arkan- 
as. Oil and Arkansas? In Texas that 
sounds like perfume and Belgium. And 
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Get Мт 1? өле that comes in the box и ith ПР dot 4 


CHARLOTTE: Well, I approve. 
LISA: Oh, lucky me. 

CHARLOTTE: Marry him. 

Lisa: Ile hasn't asked me. 
CHARLOTTE: A minor detail. 

LISA: Besides, we're having a good time 
as things are. Whe rush it? 
CHARLOTTE: ОЛ, co ahead. Rush it. 
Lisa: ZL see. I'm in the enviable posttion 
of getting advice from 

a world-famous expert. Mv sister. 

CHARLOTTE: What are vou talking about? Honestly, the war 

he looks at vou in public... vou should do something about it. 
а. vou re saving that if | Marry him, hell stop? 
CHARLOTTE: On the contrary, Pr saving that the pleasures of marriage 
are infinitely expanding; а secret untverse of love that vou create together. 
LISA: Charlotte! How spiritual! dus touching, really. Ви "v thoughts 
are fa г тоге earthy. 

CHARLOTTE: Believe me, marriage ts perv earthy. There's more to 
COO ing than Irving eges. 

Lisa: Teach ше, О Great One. 


CHARLOTTE: Well, dosa he wear a really set cologne when vou re 
makıng love? 

Lisa: l suppose vou have a recommendation. 
CHARLOTTE: Get him the one that comes in the 
box with dots. 

Lisa: Dot? 

CHARLOTTE: Don! 

Lisa: You think he'll like it? 


CHARLOTTE: Oh. I think he will. 


But Pur sure vou will. 






für Men 


I Herrera for Men 
Aaa Ue Yo 


Carolina Herrera 
New York 
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when he stands by his team, some of the 
local cognoscenti still mumble, **What's 
Jones doing down there with the play- 
ers?” This September, when the defend- 
ing champions got off to a stumbling 
start, the critics were even more disap- 
proving. Everybody was sure that it 
wasn’t the team's fault, that it wasn't the 
usual jitters of trying to defend a title. 
No. It was all because Jones, the owner, 
wouldn't give Emmitt Smith, the star, 
the money he wanted. And so, once 
again, there Jones was at the center of 
things, more visible, more involved, 
more at risk than any owner in any 
sport. 

He needs to go down to the field. He 
needs to be close to his game, to stand 
there, strangling his program in his 
hands, looking up to the crown of the 
field where the action is on, hearing the 
secret autumn sound, awful but dearly 
beloved. 


he only two previous owners of 

America’s Team had, decorously, 

barely been visible. But once Jerry 
Jones decided, late in 1988, that he 
was going to buy the Cowboys, he was 
determined to run the sonuvabitch him- 
self, all day, up front. That's the way 
he'd always operated; that's the way he 
had accumulated, as he characterizes 
it, "serious money." He had made 
that fortune as an Independent. In the 
past, an Independent was known as a 
wildcatter. Independent doesn't sound 
quite as racy, but, in this day and age 
of entitlements, it still has a ring to it, 
doesn't it? Jerry Jones is an Indepen- 
dent. *'*I believe,” Jones says, ‘‘that if 
you work hard you should be able to 
take it all.” 

And, sure enough, on February 25, 
1989, he had America’s Team all to 
himself, installing his old college foot- 
ball teammate Jimmy Johnson as the 
coach, pledging his attention to every- 
thing down to “‘the jocks and socks.’’ In 
sports history, no individual had ever 
put up so much for one franchise—about 
$140 million for the team and Texas Sta- 
dium. So, naturally, Jones expected to 
be hailed by Dallas as a savior. After all, 
he was promising to revive a team— 
America’s or otherwise—that under the 
dispirited leadership of the aging coach, 
Tom Landry, hadn’t won a playoff game 
in six seasons. Gimme a J! Gimme an E! 
Gimme an R! Gimme another — 

No. It was exactly the opposite. Lone 
Star sophisticates vilified Jones as an in- 
vader, deriding him as an Ozark rube— 
Jethro, the Jaybird, the Crock from Lit- 
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tle Rock. Jones`s good friend Hugh Pol- 
lard, a Little Rock marketing consultant, 
cracks, ""Texans especially pass us off 
as some sort of Third World country. 
When an Arkansan bought the Cow- 
boys—why, that was worse over there 
than the Japanese buying Rockefeller 
Center. | 

Loyal Texans actually launched sever- 
al serious investigations into Jones's 
life, business and private alike. “АП 
they found," ' he says triumphantly, **was 
that I love beautiful women, and I love 
to honky-tonk, but I don’t pair up.” But 
then it got worse. He was subjected to 
death threats. For buying a football 


Wherever he goes, 

he is recognized, most of 
the beholden Cowboy 
fans calling out his name. 
"There's Girrajoan! 

It's Girrajoan hisself!” 





team. Eventually, under the stress, 
he succumbed to arrhythmia, irregular 
heartbeat. 

Meanwhile, in counterpoint, old Coach 
Landry, who had been widely discredited 
as a has-been right up to the day Jones 
gave him $1 million and wished him well 
in retirement, was suddenly reborn to glo- 
ry, given a grand MacArthurian parade 
that closed down Dallas. Even billboards 
were erected, castigating the interloper. 
On radio talk shows Jones was, alternate- 
ly, the fool and the Devil. 

Worse, in the first season of the Jones 
regime, the Cowboys only won a single 
game. America's Team, which in its 
heyday had accounted for 26 percent of 
all N.F.L. product sales, slid down with 
the likes of Indianapolis and Tampa. 

Do you know how bad it was? 

It was so bad that the number of Tex- 
as beauties trying out to be Dallas Cow- 
boy Cheerleaders dropped 75 percent. 

That's how bad it was. 


nlike a lot of struggling American 
families who see a way up for their 
athletic children through sport, the 
modest North Little Rock household of 
Pat and Arminta Jones did not particu- 
larly stress football when young Jerral 
Wayne was growing up, the only son 


and heir. Jerry came from farming stock, 
but Pat Jones had met Arminta (who is 
called Butch) when they were both scrap- 
ing to go to night business school during 
the Depression. The business of the 
Joneses would be business. 

Butch recalls, “Jerry heard nothing 
but business talk breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner. He understood what we wanted 
was to make money and get ahead.’’ Pat 
Jones started in what family members 
invariably identify as ‘‘the fruit-stand 
business.’’ He moved up to own gro- 
cery stores, and tnen switched to insur- 
ance, where he was an instant success. 
"Wrote $40 million the first year, made 
$81,924.21,” he reports, rattling off, to 
the penny, figures from more than a 
quarter-century ago. 

North Little Rock was the other side 
of the tracks—or the river, in this case. 
It was such a backwater, so near and yet 
so far from the state capital, that in Jer- 
ry's ninth-grade year, when the whole 
damn world was glaring at the attempted 
integration of Central High, in Little 
Rock proper, nobody gave a hoot that 
North Little Rock High went on, blithe- 
ly, segregated. This helped Jones be- 
come a high-school star and earn a 
football scholarship to the university, as 
a member of that last lucky generation of 
slow white boys who didn’t have to 
compete with black athletes. 

As a senior at Arkansas, on the team 
that won the Cotton Bowl, Jones played 
offensive guard. Unexamined, this doesn’t 
make any sense at all. Offensive linemen 
are the mules of the sport, dutifully doing 
their job, “‘protecting’’ the quarterback, 
never expecting or gaining any credit. 
Sure as hell, no offensive lineman could 
possibly grow up to be an Independent. 

Defensive linemen are different. They're 
balls-out and cagey. Jimmy Johnson, for 
example, was a defensive lineman, and 
from the moment Jones began dreaming 
about trying to buy America's Team 
someday, he planned to hire his old 
teammate as his coach—and never mind 
the clash of wills. That isn’t at all like an 
offensive lineman, either. 

“Hell,” says Jones, setting the record 
straight, “I was only an offensive line- 
man that one year.'' Before, he had al- 
ways been a running back, carrying the 
ball. Prior to his senior season, however, 
head coach Frank Broyles decided to switch 
Jones to the line. Jones refused; he would 
fight to keep a job in the backfield. But 
then an assistant coach came to him and 
made it plain: Make the sacrifice, son, or 
Coach Broyles will bury your ass. So he 
agreed to play (Continued on page 118) 
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A SEED, A SIGN, A SENSE. 
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PALM DESERT 








YOU SENSE THE SEED OF A SI- 
GNIFICANT HAPPENING IN YOUR HEART 
A SEED DEEPLY ROOTED IN DESIRE. 

PURSUE THAT WHICH IS MOST PRE- 
CIOUS, THE EVOCATIVE SIGNS EMERGING 
FROM THE PROFOUND DEPTHS OF YOUR 
IMAGINATION. 

GOLD AND MOMENTS, DIAMONDS 
AND FEELINGS ALTER THEIR NATURE, TRAN- 
SFORMED INTO MATTER IN ITS PUREST 
FORM, BEINGS OF LIGHT AND RHYTHM 
THAT SUGGEST A COURSE, A TRACE, AN 
UNEXPECTED MEANING. THE SIGNIFICAN- 
CE OF WHAT IS PRECIOUS TODAY. 
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iana Ross has always 
represented the future 
of music. For 30 years 
her music has reflected the 
evolution of American culture 
| as it happened. The music 
continues...Forever. 


и Forever, Diana is a 4 CD/ 
1 Cassette box set collection 
\ tracing in music and рһо- 
tographs her thirty year musi- 
| cal journey. This first career- 
| long collection contains all 
|] her 18 £1 hits, the great duets, 
the luminous soundtrack 
work--and five new songs 
written especially for this col- 
lection, including “THE BEST 
YEARS OF MY LIFE.” 
Contained within is a 96 page 
booklet written by Diana with 
numerous photos from 6357 


her scrapbook. DIANA ROSS 
MUSICAL MEMOIRS 














Look for’ Diana 
Ross's Memoirs-- 
"Secrets of a 
Sparrow" coming in 
October from Villard 
Books. 


4 CD/Cassette 
Box Set 








ntinued from page 112) guard, and 
Arkansas went undefeated. 

‘I still have a recurring dream, though,’ 
Jones says. " Same one, every time. I'm on 
the Razorback team. and I either miss the 
bus to the game or I'm in the locker room 
and I can’t get my stuff on.'' His eyes dart 
around just thinking about it. “And the 
game's started, and I can't get out there, 
and I know I’m going to be demoted five 
teams. I dream that all the time.” 

Of course, by now Jones understands 
that the dream is about his life, and not 
just about football. Yet, even after re- 
demption, even after January 31, 1993, 
he dreams it still. 


nights people moved to Los Angeles 

for, before so many people moved to 
Los Angeles that there were hardly any 
nights like this left—the clear sky stretch- 
ing from the mountains, down over the 
valley, and on over the sea beyond. From 
the moonlight, the helicopter sparkled 
like one of the stars above it as it zipped 
west from Pasadena on this night of nights, 
when the Cowboys had destroyed the 
Buffalo Bills, winning the Super Bowl, 
52-17. America's Team was reincarnat- 
ed, and Jerry Jones was lionized by fawn- 
ing, elbow-nudging hindsighters hooting 
that they sure did put the wrong Arkansan 
in the White House last week. Heh-heh. 

In the chartered helicopter, he was so 
excited, so gleeful, that he couldn't con- 
tain himself. Jones is a man of pleasant 
aspect—something of a Tommy Lee 
Jones without the angled edges—but 
when he gets himself going his eyes seem 
to take over his whole head. He was so 
beside himself with joy that he couldn't 
talk lucidly; he would start a sentence, 
then stop and zoom off with exhilaration 
in another direction. His wife, Gene, and 
the three others on board finally just gave 
up trying to communicate with him and 
only, happily, watched his eyes. 

As with his team, the man himself had 
been publicly transformed. The bumbling 
clodhopper whom microphones had fol- 
lowed around, sure in the faith that he 
would say something foolish, seldom to 
be disappointed —the cheerleaders, Jones 
had boasted on national TV, were ''the 
pick of the litter’’—was now self-as- 
sured, the sage country cousin, Dr. Sound 
Bite. He was not only the savior of Big D 
but a class-A celebrity, more famous than 
most of his players. Why, he even has his 
own newspaper column and TV show— 
an owner, with a TV show! an owner! — 
and wherever he goes, he is recognized, 
most of the beholden Cowboy fans calling 


I hat Sunday evening was one of those 
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out his whole name, an amalgamation that 
sounds, in southwestern dialect, like Gir- 
rajoan. ''"There's Girrajoan!" the cry 
goes up. “It’s Girrajoan hisself!”’ 

From a distance, the admirers shout, 
‘Jerry! Jerry! Show us your ring!”” and he 
happily obliges, thrusting high his hand, 
displaying the humongous, bejeweled di- 
adem of the finger that appears to be noth- 
ing less than a high-school ring on 
steroids. The faithful press him for auto- 
graphs. *‘Jerry! Jerry! Sign this, please!’ 
Programs, tickets, legal currency, hats, 
sneakers, even... at two o'clock in the 
morning at a country-western joint, Jones 
politely indulges an off-duty topless danc- 


At two o'clock in 

the morning, Jones politely 
indulges an off-duty 
topless dancer, signing his 
name along the slim 

halter that holds up her 
bountiful left breast. 


er, signing his name along the slim halter 
that holds up her bountiful left breast. 

“You been out beveraging with Jer- 
ry?" a young Cowboy employee in- 
quires. *'Beveraging with Jerry is harder 
than working for him.”” 

More important than this revisionist 
popularity is the bald fact that Jones is 
becoming a certified power within the 
N.F.L. —and the model of an owner that 
others are studying throughout profes- 
sional sport. Leigh Steinberg, the most 
important agent in football, representing 
25 quarterbacks, including Troy Aikman, 
the Dallas marquee hero, says bluntly, 
**Jerry has an absolutely brilliant mind, 
an integrated worldview, with a level of 
sophistication you rarely see with sports 
people. He’s not only the master showman 
in sports today, but he has already tran- 
scended the way sports business 1s done.”’ 

As impressive as Jones’s team winning 
the Super Bowl only three years after a 
l-and-15 season is the fact that he has paid 
off all debt on both the Cowboys and the 
stadium— which he estimates was costing 
him $45,000 a day when he took over. 
Even more incredible, the Cowboys be- 
came champions with the 26th-lowest 
payroll in a 28-team league. Jones negoti- 


ates closefisted, unafraid to shuck off 
higher-paid veterans for cheaper young 
aspirants. It helps that he has dug a lot of 
wells in his life; he remains a romantic 
who isn't a sentimentalist. 

“You re іп the oil business, you learn 
to expect bad news,"' Jones says. “Апа 
that helps me here, because there's a lot 
of bad news in football too. You gotta 
expect injuries. Remember, it's unnatu- 
ral playing football. God tells you to run 
away from the 275-pounder—not run 
into him. So they're heroes, players are, 
sure, but in the end they're also just" — 
he shrugs— *'gladiators.'' 

Jones has some advantage in that he 
played big-time football himself, so he 
understands the bittersweet allure of the 
gridiron, the glamour-coated brutality. 
He has heard the secret sound. His atti- 
tude rings as starkly, if not so rhythmi- 
cally, as the grim last lines from James 
Wright’s ode to football, **Autumn Be- 
gins in Martins Ferry, Ohio””: 


Their sons grow suicidally beautiful 

At the beginning of October 

And gallop terribly against each other’s 
bodies. 


Indeed, of all the initial misconcep- 
tions about Jones, the greatest, perhaps, 
was that he was some old gaga college 
jock, giddily buying his way back into 
the locker room. ''Sure, I have great re- 
spect for players because I was one of 
them,’’ he says. But then, distant, in a 
throwaway tone: ‘‘But most of "еп, іп 
any sport, once you get past the Michael 
Jordan types, you know what? You could 
shake ’em all up in a sack, and I’d hand 
you half without looking, and I'd take the 
rest, and we'd be equal.'' 

This dispassionate—some might say 
cold-blooded—attitude was put to the test 
this summer when Emmitt Smith, the 
Cowboys’ running machine, held out for 
a Substantial raise. Now, unlike quarter- 
backs, running backs have the career span 
of second lieutenants in the Ardennes, so 
Smith understood he must get all he could 
up front. Jones, though, was determined 
to practice some economy with Smith— 
especially since a new N.F.L. policy be- 
gins next Season, putting a ceiling on the 
total amount an owner can pay his roster. 
Jones’s long-term planning had to further 
take into consideration that Aikman’s 
contract would be up after the '94 season; 
Jones feared that if he paid two backfield 
superstars top dollar there wouldn't be 
enough to go around for the worker bees. 

Jones knew what he was risking by nego- 
tiating tough with Smith, and all summer 
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onized, worrying about it so much 


that sometimes he would bring the subject > | 


up out of the blue, without any introduc- 
tion. ""Suppose'' is how he began once. 

Suppose? Suppose what? 

"Just suppose I'm never this close to 
winning the Super Bowl again, and 1 
pass on Emmitt this time, and we don't 
win this year...” His voice trailed off. 

With some luck, Jones might have 
forced the player to fold ’em. At first, for 
example, fans thought the offer of $11 
million just to lug a pigskin for four years 
for America's Tean was plenty generous, 
and public opinion sided with old Girra- 
joan. But the Cowboys who did return to 
play quickly evidenced the kind of next- 
year smugness that infects so many mod- 
ern champions. Then, when a frustrated 
Coach Johnson tried to stir up the ` Boys, It 
was easy for them to blame thelr malaise 
on Owner Jones for not paying their team- 
mate what they thought he deserved. 

On offense, without Smith, the fragile 
equilibrium of running and passing broke 
down. Dallas had hardly finished fum- 
bling the opener to the Washington Red- 
skins when the fans, who operate pretty 
much on the assumption that all modern 
players are greedy, overpaid bastards 
(except the ones on ту team), swung 10 
support Smith. In the Cowboys’ second 
game, the home opener, against their 
erstwhile Super Bowl lunchmeat, Buffa- 
lo, the Bills took the lead, and the chants 
soon rang out, ‘We want Emmitt!” A 
banner unfurled: SIGN EMMITT AND TRADE 
YOUR EGO 

When the Cowboys lost to the Bills in 
the last seconds of the game, Jones was 
stripped. If he yet refused to sign Smith, 
the young team would unravel altogeth- 
er; sign him and Jones would be aban- 
doning his long-term plan for maneuver- 
ing under the new salary cap. But at 0- 
and-2 the here and now prevailed over 
the future and Jones anted up $13.6 mil- 
lion to Smith for four years. 

Of course, seduced as they are by the 
sweat and the glamour, frightened by the 
bad publicity, men who buy sports fran- 
chises tend to end up paying the jocks’ 
price. Not so long ago, in fact, when a 
fellow could buy a franchise for a mere 
handful of millions, team owners were 
like the last gentlemen farmers. Today, 
though, when it is estimated that the 
cheapest buy in sporis would be the Win- 
nipeg Jets at $35 million, owners are often 
leveraged, and probably a little angry that 
they overpaid for the cheap thrill of get- 
ting into a game. Quickly, the worst of 
them come off like that little horse’s-ass 
tycoon on the Monopoly Community 
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"They're heroes, players 
are, sure, but in the 
end they're also just" — 
Jones shrugs — 


“gladiators.” 








Chest cards. Boone Pickens, a friend of 


Jones’s, himself an old Independent who 
got Ach and famous, knows the type 
well. He leans back in his Dallas office 
and tells this story: 

“Guy goes into a bar with a dog and 
says, ‘Hey, gimme a beer and my dog a 
martini,’ `’ Pickens begins. ° You heard 
this? No? O.K. The bartender says, ‘Sor- 
ry, we don't serve dogs here.’ Guy says, 
‘But this is a special dog. He doesn't just 
drink martinis. He talks.’ And, sure 
enough, the dog talks, so the bartender 
gives him a martini, and they all chat 
awhile, till the guy goes to the men’s 
room. Sure you haven t heard this? О.К. 


jm и 
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Jones rides 
high in Dallas's 
Super Bowl 


talks T-shirts 


Then the bartender says, “Hey, dog, 
do me a favor.’ ‘Sure,’ says the dog, ‘if 
you ll gimme another martini.’ ‘On the 
house,’ says the bartender, ‘if you’ll just 
go down the street and buy me a newspa- 
per.’ So he gives the dog a dollar bill, and 
the dog goes off. Then the guy comes 
back from the men's room. But after a 
while, when the dog doesn't come back, 
he goes outside. There, down the block, is 
a huge crowd. The guy hurries down, and 
there's the dog, in the middle of the 
crowd, mounted on the prettiest poodle 
you ever saw, going at it. So the guy 
hustles in, grabs the dog, and screams at 
him, “Hey, you've never been this kinda 
dog.’ The dog still 
has the dollar bill in 
his mouth. He final- 
ly lets go of it, and 
only then he says, 
"Yeah, but I never 
У had money before, 
Sue 
Pickens pauses and 
grins. **Well, you 
see, Jerry’s done very 
well the first time he 
was big rich, but you 
never know about a lot 
of people.’ 

Certainly it ıs true 
that many new own- 
ers, most prominently 
George Steinbrenner of the Yankees, 
jumped the poodle first chance, eventual- 
ly damaging their franchise, even smudg- 
ing the whole sport. On the other hand, 
though, owners are damned if they do, 
and damned otherwise. These men, who 
were, ipso facto, smart enough to have 
made a fortune at something, are pre- 
sumed to be witless when they tackle 
any sports matter, and fans and the me- 
dia are ever vigilant to catch the owner 
““meddling’’ (the operative word) in 
field affairs. 

Jones was suspected of preternatural 
meddling because he handpicked John- 
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* Whod think millions of people would 
“come to a town like ours just to shop. 
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on, his old Razorback teammate, to 
coach the team. Actually, the truth is 
that the two old teammates never did 
have much in common save football. 
Johnson does occasionally get put out at 
Jones’s ego, but he also takes a perverse 
delight in it because the owner's manic 
penchant for attention spares Johnson 
from having to suffer as many fools 
as most coaches must. ‘You know,’ 
Johnson chortles, "thanks to Jerry, | 
haven't had to speak to a civic club 
since | got to Dallas.’ 

Anyway, the controversy about Jones’s 
being too intrusive has certainly failed to 
limit his horizon. One night, he sudden- 
ly spoke these words, flat out: "In my 
mind, I am the Dallas Cowboys." 

That's saying a mouthful, Jerry. 

"Hey, in nv mind. And there's nothing 
wrong with that, because other people can 
have other thoughts about the Cowboys in 
their minds. But understand, you cannot 
truly own the Cowboys. Nobody can. 
They are priceless. So, in that sense, I 
don't own them at all. It's just my turn to 
be steward of the Dallas Cowboys.’ 

It still rankles him that anybody could 
ever have thought that he bought Ameri- 
ca's Team for ulterior motives. He just 
adores the Cowboys, and he's devoted to 
football. That's it. All the years he was an 
Independent, he would leave a business 
meeting in, say, Oklahoma City, cut it off 
just like that, rush to the airpark, and have 
his pilots fly him back to Little Rock. 
That's because it was football season, and 
he was a Little League coach. His older 
son, Stephen, would already be in his 
pads, waiting, fretting at home, but Gene 
would tell him, "Now, Stephen, don't 
worry. Daddy will be here to take you to 
practice, because he never misses." 

And Daddy would swoop through the 
front door, taking off his dress shirt and 
üe as he ran, pecking Gene as he rushed 
by. Most of the kids’ teams Jones coached 
were winners, too. 

Now, at a fancy Mexican restaurant, 
Jones takes a swallow of Miller Lite. 
"DII tell you what,” he says, eyes blaz- 
ing. **I could coach this team.”” 

The Cowboys? 

‘*Hey, I could coach the shit out of 
this team. But don’t worry. I’m not pre- 
pared to put in the dedication to coach- 
ing Jimmy does, and, anyway, even if I 
wanted to, even if I became an offen- 
sive-line coach, | wouldn't. Because 
they'd say. What does he know? They'd 
say I was meddling, I was making a 
mockery out of the Cowboys. And I will 
do nothing to diminish the Cowboys or 
the game of football.’ 
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to do what Coach Broyles ordered 

him to do that senior year. He didn't 
have to play offensive line. He didn't 
have to play football at all. It was only 
for the love and for the challenge of the 
eame. Already he had money burning a 
hole in his pocket. He was selling shoes 
out of a catalogue and scalping football 
tickets on campus, and, at large, he 
was serving aS executive vice president 
of his father's company, Modern Secu- 
rty Life. That wasn't just a title, ei- 
ther. Not only was young Jones a star 
salesman, but he also delivered moti- 
vational speeches to the other 2,000 


"lll tell you what," 
Jones says, eyes blazing. 
"| could coach 
this team... 
Hey, | could coach the shit 
out of this team.” 


T: ırony was that Jones didn’t have 


agents, all of whom were his senior. 

He resided ın the best apartment 
house in Fayetteville and tooled around 
in a Cadillac Eldorado. One Saturday, 
after a game at Texas A&M, the Aggie 
manager came running out to Broyles 
with a diamond pinkie ring that had been 
left behind in the locker room. `° You left 
this, Coach. “Not me, replied 
Broyles. І сап айога that. Ask Jerry 
Jones.” And yes, it was his. 

He was already married, too, with a 
baby. He had met Eugenia Chambers 
on literally his first day of college. She 
was as pretty as could be, Miss Arkan- 
sas and the state Poultry Princess, a 
real cateh. But io the despair sor 
her banker father, John Ed Chambers, 
Gene would never see anyone but the 
Jones boy of the fruit-stand family. In 
many ways, the wooing of Gene and 
the winning of her family would fore- 
shadow buying the Cowboys and con- 
quering a dubious Dallas 30 years 
later. John Ed gave in. and Jerry and 
Gene were married when he was only 
20. ‘*It wasn't a shotgun, but the closest 
thing to it,” Jerry explains, grinning, as 
Gene grits her teeth ever so delicately, 
beauty-pageant smile pasted on, her 
eyes pleading, Oh, Jerry, please don’t 
sav that again. 


But then, tonight is a happy occasion, 
the family and close friends all assem- 
bled to surprise that oldest child, Ste- 
phen, on his 29th birthday. What good- 
looking people they all are, how friendly; 
what achievers, unashamed. The family 
is so tight that not only would Jerry fly 
home to watch Stephen practice when he 
played for the Razorbacks, but when their 
daughter, Charlotte, went to Stanford, 
Gene virtually moved to Palo Alto, to 
regularly attend classes with her. 

Gene always had to be the silent stal- 
wart at home as her husband jetted to the 
oil fields. **I was always just goin” and 
blowin’,’’ he says. **Rollin' it and mov- 
in’ it." For a long time, wealthy as he 
had become, he wouldn't even hold 
back enough cash from investing to fin- 
ish furnishing the family residence. He 
was a multimillionaire who had a credit 
card cut in half at an airport auto-rental 
counter. Although Stephen grew up in 
great comfort, he remembers his father 
as "constantly at risk,"' his mother sim- 
ply as ‘ʻa saint. 

But, you see, Jerry Jones could natu- 
rally get at money, the same way God 
gave other folks the ability to hold a 
high note, say, or to paint a landscape. 
“ІТ always expected it to work,’ he says 
matter-of-factly—meaning getting rich. 
"If it hadn't worked, well, you know, it 
wouldn't have been a disappointment. It 
would have been a surprise. That's all.”” 
His banker father-in-law came to appre- 
ciate what a tiger his daughter had 
found. “Keep Gene off the big notes’ 
was his only advice, and then he co- 
signed a $50,000 loan for Jerry when the 
bank’s limit was $15,000. His first year 
out of college, Jones was paying interest 
of $120,000 on loans—mostly unse- 
cured—when he was drawing down less 
than one-tenth of that in the insurance 
business. He had also been awarded the 
franchises for Shakey’s Pizza in the state 
of Missouri, and it was the men he sold 
the parlors to who agreed to back the 22- 
year-old kid in his $5.8 million offer to 
buy the San Diego Chargers. 

Borrowing, of course, is just another 
form of selling—selling yourself to the 
bank. “Jerry could talk fluently at nine 
months old,’’ his mother says. **I know 
you think I’m fibbing, but that’s so. 
And he hasn't stopped talking since.”” 
And so in Dallas he started sweet-talk- 
ing the very people who despised him, 
selling them a package: himself and 
their team. That first year, when the 
team went l-and-15, he sold sizzle, he 
sold the future. But that came easy. 
After all, life insurance is betting on 
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ne come. So is a lot of oil and gas. 

When Jones took over the team, 5 of 
the stadium’s 118 luxury suites were 
leased. Today, all are taken—filled tll 
the year 2008 at prices of up to $2 mil- 
lion. Imagine spending two million on 
football tickets. But then, having a luxu- 
ry suite at a sporting palace like Texas 
Stadium is the most conspicuous way to 
show off wealth these days. It's sort of 
what it was like having a vacht or a mis- 
tress in gilded ages past. Sixty-eight more 
Cowboy suites are being constructed. 
Also, just as important in the scheme of 
things, Jones browbeat the state legisla- 
ture into allowing him to purvey beer, the 
mother’s milk of sport, in Texas Stadium. 

Then, when the team Started winning, 
he sold the moment. Attendance is up 28 
percent—not a seat has gone begging 
since 1990. In the U.S. Olympic tradi- 
tion, a few class products compete to be 
the official this or the official that of 
America’s Team. The first day back in 
the office after that giddy helicopter 
ride, Jones was on the phones, capitaliz- 
ing. It was the best day to sell. 

Sull, probably the worst football deci- 
sion he made—at least until he tangled 
with Emmitt Smith—was his first, when 
he passed on the purchase of the Charg- 
ers. Before he let the option lapse, he went 
to see Lamar Hunt, the quintessential gen- 
tleman owner of the Kansas City Chiefs— 
a man from Dallas, son of an Indepen- 
dent. "My, you're a young man to be 
so successful," Hunt said. And Jones 
beamed. Twenty-three and he could own a 
major-league team. Reluctantly, he gave 
up the idea under family pressure. The 
Chargers promptly sold at almost twice 
the price Jones had them locked in for. 

Then again, it was also a blessing. Four 
years later, in 1970, when everybody else 
was bailing out of oil, Jones decided to go 
in... just in time to cash in on the Arab 
oil embargo. So today he has oil and gas 
and America’s Team—plus banks and 
real estate and poultry-processing inter- 
ests and other bric-a-brac reaching into 
the hundreds of millions. 

Is it all a game, Jerry? Making mon- 
ey—is it just a game? 

He Kicks back on the couch in his of- 
fice, right by the three Super Bowl tro- 
phies the Cowboys have won playing 
real games. “T ve thought about that a 
lot, of course,” he replies, ‘апа 1а 
have to say, no, that’s not quite the 
word. Game. It's more like this. It's like 
some people say making love is fun. 
And, hell, it is fun’’—a slight smile of 
reverie; he’s thinking hard now, trying 
to be helpful— "but that’s not quite the 
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word for that, 1s it? So, no, for me mak- 
ing money s not a game. Not quite. 

"Now, you want to know what it 15. 
though? What making money is? It's like 
trying to quench a thirst. That's what." 

And are you still thirsty? 

"Well, I must say, I've never gone to 
sleep a night vet without wanting some- 
thing more to drink.” 


Ithough Jones has been in Dallas going 
on five years, only recently, only after 
the Super Bowl, did Gene begin over- 
seeing the renovation of a grand house in a 
fancy section of Dallas called Turtle Creek, 
one that befits the owner of America's 


The team Jones paid 

$60 million for 

Is now worth at least 
three times as much— 
estimated to be the most 
valuable sports 

property in the world. 


Team. Girrajoan belongs to Big D now. 

How not? After all, surely the Cow- 
boys are more closely tied to the psyche 
of their hometown than is any other 
sports franchise in the United States. Bi- 
zarre as it may sound, it is rather accept- 
ed now that the face of Dallas, the 
persona of this glimmering metropolis 
that rises out of the interstated plains, 
rests upon a stool held up by these three 
mythic legs: November 22, 1963; J.R. 
and his motley family; and the “Boys. 
Do not snicker. That old antic image of 
Texas—represented by the loudmouth in 
a 10-gallon hat roaring how bi-i-1-g-g-g 
everything is down here—has been sub- 
sumed by the dazzling Dallas. 

Besides, everybody has a soft spot for 
that all-American icon, the ride-"em cow- 
boy—and never mind that there never 
were many Dallas cowboys. Dallas was a 
depot; Fort Worth, down the road a piece, 
was the gen-u-wine cow town. But, so 
what? **Nobody seems to hate the Cow- 
boys." marvels Roxy Roxborough, thè 
man who sets the betting line in Vegas. As 
a consequence, if Roxy's figures tab the 
"Boys, say, a three-point favorite, he'll 
list Dallas only at two or two and a half 
because so much sentimental amateur 


money will come in on America’s Team. 

Any Cowboy game automatically gets 
higher TV ratings. The team’s radio net- 
work is back up to ISI stations, from 
Delaware to Hawaii, including 30 Span- 
ish-speaking ones, on either side of the 
Rio Grande. And the purchase of Cow- 
boy gimcracks accounts for almost a 
third of the $2.5 billion laid out for 
N.F.L. merchandise annually. Not only 
that but, most important, the number of 
cheerleader candidates is up threefold. 

Good heavens! Just imagine for a mo- 
ment owning America’s Team. What 
else that is so preciously American could 
a man buy? For all the money in the 
world, you could not purchase the Statue 
of Liberty or Hollywood or the Lincoln 
Memorial or the Metropolitan Museum 
or Arkansas. 

Not only does Jerry Jones own Ameri- 
ca's Team, he doesn't **owe a penny any- 
more." The Super Bowl was hardly a 
vanity victory; the team he had paid $60 
million for is now worth at least three 
times as much—estimated to be the most 
valuable sports property in the world. 

But: name a price. He'll never sell. 
Jimmy Johnson says he plans to be lolling 
on a beach somewhere soon enough, but 
Jerry Jones and his family will own the 
Cowboys in perpetuity. He doesn't have 
to scuffle anymore, no more rollin’ and 
blowin’. He’s not only champion but, 
even better, he’s in the right crowd, one of 
those old gentleman-farmer owners who 
know how to enjoy a franchise. , 

` This team is a piece of the country,’ 
Jones crows, ‘and I don’t ever want the 
Cowboys to be something I have to 
make money on. I need $20 million, 
well, I can take my plane to Midland.’ 
Thats where he flew this afternoon. 
That's where the oil is. Merely going 
from the fruit-stand business to owning 
America’s Team in a generation isn’t ev- 
erything. Going from Independent to in- 
dependence is traveling just as far. ^" You 
know where I am now”? he asks, beam- 
ing to beat the band. *‘Now I’m in Lamar 
Hunt City. That's where I am." 

He hoists his glass of Miller Lite, the 
Official Beer of the World Champion 
Dallas Cowboys, and the myriad dia- 
mond chips on the steroid ring that read 
JONES down one side and OWNER down 
the other, reflected by the amber liquid. 
"You see," he explains, “И I hadn't 
been greedy, I'd have just stayed in foot- 
ball all my life. Now I don't have to be 
ereedy anymore.** And he takes another 
big swallow, because, at least for the 
moment, he feels satisfied, and is only 
thirsty for beer. C 
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ood-bye, tweeds. 
Hello, thigh boots and 
plumed hats. 

In a jolly holiday 
remake of 

The Three Musketeers, 
CHRIS O'DONNELL 
leaves the handsome | 
clean-scrubbed preppy 
of Scent of a Woman | 
behind to play D'Artagnan— 

a handsome clean-scrubbed 17th- 
century swashbuckler. The role 

of D'Art, as O'Donnell calls him, 
was a kick to prepare for—like 
attending a two-month fencing camp, 
he says. Shooting in England was 
rather more arduous. Not a 

sports section in sight—and all that 
clotted cream. **Ever have clotted 
cream?” he demands, shuddering at 
the memory. ‘They live for this stuff.” 
Still, he took to the costume genre 
like sword to sheath. Even the plumed 
hats. **1 don't miss them,” 
he says, smiling. “I stole 
them.” The boots too. 

— GEORGE KALOGERAKIS 
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By GEORGE KALOGERAKIS 





“Prince” and the revelation: waiting for the 
ord on how to pronounce $s new name 


gether convincingly, that he would never again set his 
tiny booted foot inside a recording studio, and that, by 
the way, he was officially changing his name from the 
cumbersome **Prince.'' Paisley Park Records has even 
supplied publications with the symbol on a bright-yel- 
low floppy disk. (That way, art departments 
everywhere can print 4 by just push- 
ing a button, instead of having to re- 
sort to the laborious, copy-by-copy 
hand-stenciling of olden days.) Very 
helpful. But so many questions 
about `s intentions and moti- 
vation remained that a call to 
Paisley Park seemed necessary. 


BE n ihe beginning was the word, and in the end the sym- 
bol. Between packaging his hits and touring, $ kept 
his... whatever in the news by announcing, not alto- 


Do you think eventually the 
name ''Prince'' won't appear at 
all? 

The only way it appears now is 
when people refer to him as ‘‘the 
former Prince." 

What about around the office? 

Around here we don't —I mean, we don't 
necessarily worry about what we call 
him, because when he calls us we know his 
voice. We know who we're talking to. 

You mean lie doesn’t even identify himself? 
Well. it's like when you call a friend, and 
you always speak to this friend, and you 
don't say—you just start talking and you 
automatically know who it is. 

ls there a way to pronounce the symbol? 
He hasn't revealed how the symbol should be pro- 
nounced. 


What about alphabetically? Where would he go in record 


stores? 

That would be up to the record-store people. 

You know how when you fill out forms and it'll say, “Initial 
here"? What would he do about that? Draw a tiny little 
piece of the symbol? 

I have no idea. That would be a question that would be 
asked to him. 





















I}lustration by RISKO 


Will he ever perform ''My Nare Is Prince” again? 
| don't know. I mean, that— 
Maybe he could change the lyric to ‘‘My name was Prince / 
And I am funky.” Anything more you can tell us about the 
symbol? 
I can't give you a definite date as far as when he’ll release 
the pronunciation of his name. I’m sure in due time. You 
know, everything he does is well thought 
out. l'm sure he'll be revealing it to ev- 
eryone, what everyone wants to know: 
the pronunciation. He knows. And he 
knows when he'll do it. 


Unable to wait that long to have it re- 
vealed unto us, we decided to treat the 
symbol as a rare Minneapolis hiero- 
glyphic, and ran it past some curators 
from the Egyptian and Greek-and-Ro- 
man departments at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. They 
weren't willing to speculate on 
the pronunciation—can you tell 
a Babylonian accent from a 
Mesopotamian with certain- 
ty?—but did shed a little 
more light on the symbol $ 
itself. 
"What you've got is a 
combination of four different 
symbols here," said a Met 
spokeswoman. Apart from the 
male and female ones, which ¥ 
has acknowledged, there is apparently 
a suggestion, in the curl on the left, of the 
Eye of Horus, and, more significant, a close 
resemblance overall to the ankh (“onk”), the an- 
cient Egyptian symbol of life. 
His name is Onk, and he is funky? 


Naked Hunch 


Update from the Nixon Papers: Actually, it seemed at 
first glance to be an addendum to the summer's scandals. 
With brain cells standing ready (Continued on page 130) 
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( Continued from page 128) to receive late-breaking Mi- 
chael or Heidi factoids (while taking care not to neglect 
vital new information on Anthony Quinn's love child, the 
reported pornography ring involving Marines at Camp 
Pendleton in California. and the brutal allegations from 
the Burt Reynolds camp about Loni Anderson's cruel all- 
pasta menu), it's no wonder that the phrase "removing 
Mr. Kissinger's clothes'' fairly leapt off the page in the 
Labor Day edition of The New York Times. Nude former 
secretaries of state? Sure, why not, at this point. Pruri- 
ence may or may not be in the eye of the beholder, but it's 
certainly in the reader of the tabloid and in the watcher of 
the tube—and that takes in most of us. 

Of course, it turned out that we were just overexcited. 
There weren't any nude Kissinger pix at all, and no clever 
REGARDING HENRY headlines were necessary. The Times 
article was actually about how a suspect in the plot to 
bomb targets in New York City talked to an informer 
about kidnapping Kissinger and Richard Nixon. Reported 
the paper: ''Mr. Siddig Ali also discussed removing 
Mr. Kissinger's clothes, fearing that they might contain a 
secret homing device that would make it easier for au- 
thorities to locate him if he were kidnaped.” (Note that 
the men were disinclined even to contemplate stripping 
Nixon.) 

Well, Mr. Siddig Ali would have been wasting his time. 
As long ago as 1970, Kissinger had anticipated his own 
kidnapping; he was ready. A sealed memo nestled in the 
Nixon Papers reveals a fearless Kissinger unwilling to let 
anyone put a price on his head. The memo, dated December 
4, 1970, on White House stationery (Kissinger was nation- 
al-security adviser at the time), is printed here in its entire- 
ty. (Note: for maximum entertainment value, read aloud in 
a deep Germanic accent.) 


Dear Mr. President: 


In view of the news stories about possible plots of kidnap- 
ping, 1 would like to state my position in the extraordinary 
event that this should occur. 

If such an attempt should succeed, 1 would like to ask you to 
meet no demands of the kidnappers, however trivial. 1 would 
assume that any demand that is met would establish a precedent 
which is against the national interest. 

If you should receive any communication from me to the 
contrary, you should assume that it was made under duress. 


Respectfully, 
Henry A. Kissinger 





Brielly, Nancy Hernreich 


Job Title: Deputy assistant to the president for scheduling 
and appointments. 


Iu Other Words: President Clinton's hardworking, well-liked 
appointments secretary and longtime aide. 


Where She Sits: In an office very close by President 
Clinton's in Washington. 


Where She Used to Sit: In an office very close by Governor 
Clinton's in Little Rock. 


Background: Divorced, one teenage daughter. Her former 
father-in-law is George Hernreich, venerable jeweler turned 
media mogul turned philanthropist in Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


Hernreich-Fainily Holdings Have Iucluded: KHBS 
(Hernreich Broadcasting Stations) and KHOG (**K-hog’’). 


Family Still Fond of Her? Oh, yes. **Nancy’s just a great 
girl.’” —Nancy’s former mother-in-law. 


Accessible? Publicity-shy. Chances of talking to her slightly 
less than chances of talking to her boss. 


Freak, Uncharacteristic Brush with Fame: The episode in 
which White House physician Burton Lee was let go soon 
after having refused to give the new president an allergy 
shot. (He.wanted to see Clinton’s medical records first.) 


Hernreich’s Role: She told Lee to give Clinton the shot. 


Lee's hupressiou: *' That particular woman is not a 
physician." —G.K. 
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Optima” 
Cardmembers 
expect less. 


When it comes to interest rates, expect 
less from the Optima Card. 

In fact, you can currently have a rate 
as low as 12% for purchases.” Just pay your 
American Express bills on time and spend 
at least $1,000 in a year with the Optima 
Сага. 

You see, with the Optima Card, you con- 
trol your interest rate. Even if you don't have 
our lowest rate, it's easy to get a rate that's lower 
than most—currently 14.2596 for purchases" 

Most credit cards give the same high interest 
rates to everyone. But we think you deserve more 
individual treatment- like the ability to control 
your own rate. 

And whenever you use the Optima Card this 
holiday season, you'll help provide a meal for some- 
one who is hungry, through the Charge Against Hun- 
ger campaign.” 

The Optima Card also provides you with the array 
of Americán Express benefits, and personal service. 
Clearly, it's the credit card that offers you more. And less. 





“To qualify for an APR which is currently 12% for purchases (1690% for cash advances), Cardmembers must also have at least one year of tenure on their American Express and 
Optima Card Accounts. Optima Cardmembers in good standing recelve an APR for purchases that's currently 14.2596 (169096 for cash advances) All other accounts receive an 
APR that's currently 18.25% for purchases (18.9096 for cash advances). All rates are adjusted semiannually based on the Prime Rate as listed in The Wall Street Journaf. The 
annual fee for the Optima Card is $15 ($25 for non-American Express* Cardmembers). For more information or to apply call 1-800-OPTIMA-6. Competitive data according to Cards 
RAM Research's Bankcard Update, August 1993. 
"American Express will guarantee a minimum donation to Share Our Strength of $1,000,000 and will donate up to an additional $4,000,000 based on Card purchases between (НАВС Е 
10/5/93 and 12/3193 at 2€ per Card purchase. Donation is not tax deductible for Cardmembers. INST 


© 1993 American Express Centurion Bank. Hü NC ЗЕК 
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he harrowing process of 
electronically bugging a 
Mafia hangout, the dis- 
creet wooing of federal informants, the controver- 
sial turning of Sammy *'the Bull’ Gravano: former 
New York Times investigative reporter HOWARD 
BLUM reveals the M.O. of latter-day Efrem Zimba- 
list Jr.'s in Gangland: How the FBI Broke the Mob 
(Simon & Schuster), a riveting account of the overthrow of 
John Gotti. Blum’s painstaking accretion of details and re- 
search for the book was well served by his high profile: 
when news leaked out that producer Jon Peters was going to 
bring the then still-in-progress Gangland to the big screen 
for Columbia Pictures, various tight-lipped F.B.I. agents 
sought Blum out, suddenly eager to discuss which Hollywood 
hunk would be portraying them. 
Also this month: A manipulative 
friend comes back from the dead and 
haunts three of her friends in MAR- 
GARET ATWOOD'S The Robber Bride 
(Nan A. Talese/Doubleday). In The 
Tony Curtis Story (Morrow), the 
Hollywood veteran (with BARRY PAR- 
IS) recounts a film career that in- 
cludes Spartacus and Some Like It 
Hot. Performer-playwright CHARLES 
BUSCH offers a fictional account of 
his own career in Whores of Lost 
Atlantis (Hyperion). Herblock: A 





tion in Madrid, his first American commission: the $11.7 million Davis Museum and 
Cultural Center, housing its collection of antiquities, Asian, European, and.African 

t and 19th- and 20th-century American works. One observer calls it El Escorial 
turned upside down. Wellesley’s most famous graduate, First Brain Hillary Clinton, 
is expec 


! at this month's museum opening. 










Jose day 


ellesley College likes being first. Over a century ago it estab- 
lished the nation’s first art-history department. In the 20s, 
future MoMA director Alfred Barr taught America's first mod- 
ern-art course there. In 1958, architect Paul Rudolph built his 
first nonresidential building, the Jewett Art Center, at Welles- 
ley. Now it has given José Rafael Moneo, the cerebral Span- 
ish architect who designed the Thyssen-Bornemisza Collec- 





Left to right: 
Howard Blum; Jean 
Simmons, Jane 
Russell, and Stewart 
Granger in the 
1950s, from Phil 
Stern's Hollywood; 
Peter Beard relaxes 
with a (dead) 
alligator. 

























Cartoonist's Life (Lisa 
Drew Books/Macmillan) ` 
is an autobiography by . 
Washington Post politi- $ 
cal cartoonist HERBERT Z= — — 
BLOCK. Far Journeys ge «5 ON 

(Viking) collects the late ' 

BRUCE CHATWIN’S color photographs and never-before-pub- 
lished journal excerpts. NAVEEN PATNAIK’S The Garden of 
Life (Doubleday) is a guide to the mysterious powers of 
India's healing plants. LIZ MCQUISTON’S Graphic Agitation 
(Phaidon) looks at social and political graphics since the 60s. 
DIANA ROSS has written her memoirs, Secrets of a Sparrow 
(Villard). HAL CANNON and THOMAS WEST edited Buckaroo 
(Callaway), a paean to cowboy culture. ALEXIS GREGORY 
chronicles life in the Gilded Age in Families of Fortune 
(Rizzoli). JACQUELINE DEVAL’S first novel is Reckless Appe- 
tites (Ecco). JANE and MICHAEL STERN go Way Out West 
(HarperCollins) in their latest pop-culture compendium. Phil 
Stern's Hollywood (Knopf) is a collection of 90 of the Life 
photographer's images. NAOMI WOLF prescribes change for 
feminism in Fire with Fire (Random House). The Adventures 
and Misadventures of Peter Beard in Africa (Bulfinch) is JON 
BOWERMASTER’S biography of the conservationist and histo- 
rian. And Knopf launches a graphically stunning and innova- 
tive new travel-guide series. — HENRY ALFORD 
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Very much Moneo: The 
Davis Museum and Cultural 
Center at Wellesley College. 








— BOB COLACELLO 
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[his ШЫ ilt 


oy George is at work on his memoirs and has just 
released an album of his greatest hits. As 
GEORGE WAYNE discovered, the ultimate 80s an- 
drogyne is back in the ring and swinging hard. 


George Wayne: Drag's all the rage these davs, 
but weren't you the first pop drag sensation? 
Boy George: Yeah, I think so. But you didn't count David 
Bowie, Liberace, or Little Richard. Certainly each time 
somebody does it, thev take it a little further. Bowie broke 
down a lot of barriers for me, but, yes, I think I was the first. 
G.W. How many years have yon been wearing makeup? 
B.G. Since I was about 16. I started during the punk era— 
black lips and a bit of mascara. 

G.W. Yon grew up in a large Catholic family. Were yon 
always the black sheep? 
B.G. I was the pink sheep. 
My family weren't reli- 
gious maniacs or any- 
thing like that. They had 

a picture of Muhammad 
Ali next to the Pope. I 
wasn't brought up with 
any kind of strict reli- 
gious upbringing. 

G.W. Do you ever look 
back at Culture Club vid- 
eos and wonder, What is 
that ontrageons shit I’m 
wearing? Look at those aw- 
ful extensions'in my hair! 
B.G. No, I don't. I look back 
at it and I think, Girlfriend, 
you were on! 

G.W. You’ve lamented, “Um remem- 
bered for all the wrong reasons.’ 
B.G. Well, I think people tend to re- 
member me for getting off heroin, and 
forget the joy and laughter. 

G.W. Let's plav this stupid game. Say 
what comes to mind when I name these 
celebrities. George Michael. 
B.G. He is very uptight 
with me. The last 
time I was in New 
York, I said, “Oh, 
she’s a father fig- 
иге,” апа ће got 
really upset. Peo- 
ple ask me things 
about George Mi- 
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The trials and triumphs of Boy George 


chael all the time. You know what they say, honey—when 
you re scared of ghosts, you see them everywhere. He 
needs to release that fear. 
G.W. Madonna. 
В.С. She's fascinating and disturbing in the same breath. I 
love the wig she wears in her “Rain” video. It looks like 
the one | wore in the '*Crying Game'” video. She's done 
that to me a few times. 
G.W. Like what else? 
B.G. Well, the video she did for “This Used to Be My 
Playground '” is a total copy of my vwideo “To Be Re- 
born’*—exactly the same, but it’s not as good. I look more 
gorgeous in mine. Jean Paul Gaultier even asked her why 
she did it, and she pretended like she didn’t know [what he 
was talking about]. And I said, Honey, a cockroach doesn't 
move in her apartment without 
her permission. 
G.W. Be careful. Madonna 
doesn’t like it when people say 
mean things abont her. Remem- 
ber the Marky Mark incident. 
B.G. She wanted to fuck him. 
It's sexual tension. Madonna 
fascinates me. I’m interested 
in what she does, but she 
can be really annoying, but 
at the same time she's very 
captivating. 
G.W. So, is your antobiogra- 
phy, Take It Like a Man, al- 
most complete? 
B.G. It is three-quarters done. I’ve 
really tried to pick out the twisted 
people I’ve met in my life and por- 
tray them in a true light. I think that 
a lot of people will find the book 
disturbing. 
G.W. And your greatest-hits al- 
bum, At Worst...The Best of 
Boy George and the Culture 
Club, will be the CD of the 
season. You have a 
need for constant ad- 
ulation, don’t vou? 
That's the one fix 
you ll never give up. 
В.С. | like attention 
when | want it, and 
when | don't want 
it, I don't want it. I 
hate it. 


J BURBRIDGE 
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Maxime-um blamour 


| ondain types recount their first sightings of count- 
ess, spy, gastronome, designer, author, artist's 
muse, and Warhol superstar Maxime de La Fa- 
laise with the vividness of a holy man's epiphany. 
"She was a myth before I met her." " rhapsodizes ` 
designer Fernando Sanchez. Sighs Kenneth Jay 
Lane, ‘‘It was at a party at Jacques Fath’s in Par- 
Is. She had egret feathers in her hair. I'd never 
seen anything so glamorous or beautiful. ’’ 

Having spent a lifetime ornamenting rooms with her pres- 
ence, de La Falaise is now also adorning them with her furni- 
ture—earthy pieces hand-painted in pulsing, neo-primitivist 
patterns. Avidly collected by such denizens of haute bohemia 
as her cover-girl granddaugh- 
ter, Lucie, and actress Sylvia 
Miles, they go on display this 
fall at Joseph in London. Ex- 
plaining how she has leaped 
about so elastically among the 
high, low, and domestic arts, 
de La Falaise says, “It's a 
question of satisfying one’s 
own curiosity. What will it 
look like? What will it taste 
like? The senses are just like a 
little tribe. You start to use 
one and all the others get into 
the act."  —AMY FINE COLLINS 





De La Falaise with ber new 
ornamental furniture. Above: in 
| а Horst photograph, 1950. 





light-tahle heading 


Janet Jackson (singer): The Greatest 
Salesman in the World, by Og Mandino (Bantam). 
"It's a great book. It preps you for the future, 
not just in business but in life, period.” 





Peter Bart (editorial director, Variety): 
It Ain’t As Easy as It Looks: 

Ted Turner's Amazing Story, by Porter Bibb 
(Crown). “This resourceful and restless 
media king's financial machinations make 
Murdoch's look conservative.” 







Kim Campbell (prime minister of Canada): 
Preparing for the Twenty-first Century, by Paul 
Kennedy (Random House). “I'm in the 
business of preparing for the 21st century myself. 

ГИ take advice wherever I can get it." 
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111 Bill belly-flop? Or will 

he soar? Only psychic-hot- 

line proprietors Dionne War- 

| wick and LaToya Jackson 

could know for sure. I phoned their hot 

lines, pretending to be *'Bill" from Wash- 

ington, and I gave the psychics on duty the 
presidential birthday: August 19, 1946. 


Dionne Warwick's Psychic Friends Network 


Psychic: First, Bill, hold your breath, then empty your 
mind of thoughts. Shall we do that together now? I' m see- 
ing two colors— pink and gold. Is there something going on 
in your life that has to do with the pink or gold? 

Bill: [New drapes in the Oval Office, I thought.] Well, 
there's pressure in my relationship. My wife and I are in a 
more challenging, high-profile situation than ever. 

P. What areas would you like to know about? 

B. Will I succeed in my job so I'll be renewed and appreci- 
ated? By the way, I can’t really get fired right away. 

P. Oh, so it’s a little less drastic than it could be. How long 
has this scrutiny been going on? 

B. So far, about nii ^ months. 

P. That's a long шъ No wonder it's getting to you. You'll 
be O.K. at the end c, the road. You'll not be one of the 
people in trouble. If I «cre vou, I'd try to relax a little with 
the whole thing. Do you have any reason to believe people 
could have anything personal against you [unrelated] to 
your job performance? 

B. Yes. 

P. | was picking that up. A personality thing with conflict— 
that's kind of unfortunate. These people will not be power- 
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Michael Musto 


seeks professional 








ful enough to destroy you. Your worst fears 
and fantasies of how it could come out are 
just that—they are fantasies. 
Cost: $55.86 for 14 minutes. 


advice on 
the president's 
future 


LaToya Jackson's Psychic Network 


Psychic: Do you have a specific problem? 
Bill: I have a very high-pressure job and I 
was wondering how it was going to turn out for me. 

P. With ulcers! Just kidding. I wanted to loosen you up. 
You seem tense. Is there any way to delegate some of the 
responsibility to someone else? 

B. It already is delegated as much as possible, but I still 
have a lot resting on my own shoulders. 

P. Oh. I see problems if you don’t do something. 

B. Can you tell me if the stress will affect my marriage? 

P. When`s her birthday? 

B. [Panic.] Honestly, I'm not really sure right now. 

P. You're in trouble! No, that does happen—even after all 
these years. You're going to need a vacation off by your- 
selves. I can see it working wonders. She's going through 
stress, too. Take a week away and go where there are no 
beepers or telephones. If you have dogs or cats or a horse, 
there's ways to take care of them. Go away as soon as 
possible. When was the last time you went to see a doctor? 
B. A while ago. Why? 

P. I sense a tightness in the chest. There's no way for you to 
relax your shoulders. All those muscles are tight, including 
the inner ones you can't see. You want to continue living— 
it’s beautiful out here. You have to learn to relax. Forget 
there’s even a job! 

Cost: $31.92 for eight minutes. 
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anity Fair’s family and friends turned out to cele- 

brate 10 years of glory and glamour last month. Op- 

posite page, clockwise from top: the site of the party, 

the former Stuyvesant mansion, at the comer of 79th 

Street and Fifth Avenue; Carlito’s Way director Bri- 

an De Palma téte-a-téte with contributing editor Joan 

Juliet Buck; QVC chairman and C.E.O. Barry Diller 

and QVC powerhouse (and V.F. contributing editor) 

Mane Von Furstenberg confer with Condé Nast chairman 
#1. Newhouse Jr.; artist Ross Bleckner, columnist Aileen 
uzy" Mehle, and interior designer Chessy Rayner; Mira- 
Wf x proprietors Bob and Harvey Weinstein; in homage to the 
" cover, a topiary of the pregnant Demi Moore was in- 
lled on Fifth Avenue to greet guests and passersby; con- 
Puting photographer Annie Leibovitz embraces June New- 
| while her husband, contributing photographer Helmut 
wton, looks on. This page. clockwise from top left: night- 

| diva Susanne Bartsch cuts a rug with her fiancé, David 
ton, owner of the eponymous gym; agent Andrew Wylie, 
duributing editor John Richardson, and New York Times 
dia czar Martin Arnold; Vogue editor in chief Anna Win- 
|. and Anne Bass chat with Ivana Trump and Riccardo 
zzucchelli; contributing editor John Ryman over the shoul- 

| of creative style director Marina Schiano; designer Mary 
Y Fadden and Boaz Mazor; Barneys’ Gene Pressman, Bianca 


ger, and special correspondent Bob Colacello, in repose; 
„В mut Newton and V.F. editor in chief Graydon Carter; New 
ker editor Tina Brown, former editor in chief of V.F., 
d. verses with special-projects editor Reinaldo Herrera. 








| For eleven years, the Next Wave Festival has brought the most innovative and imaginative 
thinking in performance to the Brooklyn Academy of Music. Always bold. Always exciting. 

Always fresh. It's a series of music, dance, theater and music theater from around the world. This year 
featuring vvorks by artists like Robert Wilson, William S. Burroughs, Tom Waits and Prince. It's not just d 


celebration of what's new, it will give you a whole new perspective cn creativity The Next Wave Festival 


October 13—December 4, 1993, Brooklyn Academy of Music. For information and tickets call (718) 636-4100 
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JEANS BY GIANNI VERSACE, DRESS BY NORMA KAMALI; SHEETS BY RALPH LAUREN: HER HAIR BY PETER SAVIC, MAKEUP BY JOANNE GAIR 


At 47, SAO Tone is flexing his muscles on all fronts: 
his body is bulging, his spirit is soaring, and, thanks to | 
Cliffhanger, his career is back on track. At home and on the 
set of his next action pic, Demolition Man, ZOE HELLER 
pumps Uber-male Sly for his thoughts on sirlfriends 

and aging gracefully, male bonds and biceps curls 
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о, can | feel therm 
I asked. ``Your mus 
cles?" Sylvester 514 
lone paused a moment 
then his little rosebui 
of a mouth puckere 
and he let out one © 
his gurgling, childlik 
laughs. "Sure," he said 
He was lying aloft on 
of the giant, shipliki 
sofas in his Benedic 
Canyon mansion. Be 





way, stood Rodin’s Eve] 
Ove э = the bookshelves, where leather? 
bound Franklin Library editions of Tho} 
reau and Melville sat side by side with J 

the Arena, by Richard Nixon, and Mr + 
by Mr. T, a stuffed lioness was posed и 

silent roar. ((*Oh that,’’ Stallone groaned: 
“My brother. Frank, brings back ali 
these stuffed animals from Africa and | 
got to keep ‘em in my house.’’) In the 

far corner of the room, there was a cus 

tom-made bar with stools and doilies 

but our drinks were brought in from thi 

kitchen by Stallone’s Liverpudlian рег 

sonal assistant, Kevin. 

Stallone had arranged himself in su 
pine splendor—arms forming a cradl 
for his head, head crowned with a su 
visor. His legs were splayed akimbo, 
advertising the hair-raising brevity ol 
his cotton shorts. Even in repose, hi 
hulking limbs bring to mind the steam- 
ing sides of ham that Dickens always 
writes about when describing feasts ol 
celebration. One thigh alone could feed 
Bob Cratchit’s family for a year. 

He leaned forward now. allowing me 
to prod tentatively at his triceps. “Thi 
IS interesting,`` he said. ``Look at this 
one here." He pointed at a pulsing; 
three-dimensional vein running the lengt 
of his right arm like a violet-colored 
snake. *'Oooh,'" I said. He smiled] 
pleased. *‘Isn’t that weird? I started to 
get it in Rambo, and then in Cliffhang- 
er it really came up big. Matter of 
fact, look at this." He raised his fore 
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hind him, in the hall | 





arm—the size and shape of a bowling}, 


pin—and began to tense It, causing IJ 


to expand and all its sine ws to bulged 
‘If that gets any bigger,” | said, ‘It | 
explode.’ 


| 
"Right," he said. '*I'm 47 years old 


It can't get bigger. In fact, I'm trying to 
lose some weight now because I saw 
some pictures of me recently and ту 
arms—I swear to you—had to be this 
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k if I were 

fet myself go. . . 
n't be attractive, 
e at least. 
‚though it’s one 

' Dorian Gray 

in one week 

ike I'd become 

Dt keeper.” 
| | 


















IAN 3 
es 
io plans to tie the knot. 
а ae 

che says, ‘‘it would be a 
unique situation ~ 
"where me and the woman 


would have a certain 
kind of format where 
| we wouldn't be . | 
| | under each other's feet.” 
| | 
||; 
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жы” 





| “Iwouldn t want some wimp, Flavin say 


Vii. VIV ZUNIIKA и ак ШІК % а 
boastful fisherman. ‘I thought, My God 
people are going to be looking at im 
saying, ‘Did he have a breast ипраш 
put in his biceps—IJ mean, is that a dou 
ble-D arm or what?’ ld rather be hard 
and smaller. You know, Arnold [Schwar 
zenegger] has kind of that big thing. | 
try to be a little lighter, because I hav 
small bones. | was getting muscles т 
my eyebrows. My teeth were getting 
muscles. ` 

He pointed at his left leg and began 
twitching his calf muscle up and down. 
It looked as if a small rodent had bur- 
rowed beneath his skin and was now 
performing tricks. “‘It’s not so Бір, "һе 
said modestly, *'but I try to go for tight- 
ness.’’ He stared down at the leg for a 
moment, his great, melancholy bruise 
of a face dark with concentration. `‘ Just 
tightness, tightness. tightness,” he mut- 
tered in a sort of reverie. ““Воот, 
boom, boom, you know?" 

It's been a while now since Stallone 
was prepared to wax this enthusiastic 
over his physical assets. In the 80s, fed 
up with being taken for a real-life com- 
posite of Rocky and Rambo (Rockbo? 
Ramby?), he set out to prove he could 
do things aside from punch and shoot 
and sweat prodigiously. He was deter- 
mined, he said, not to end up "like 
James Brown-— still doing the splits at 
60." So he acquired suspenders and tri- 
ple-pleated pants. He developed a need 
for brainy-looking eyeglasses. He gave 
up action movies in favor of lighter, 
brighter roles in comedies. He put on 
exhibitions of his oil paintings and pro- 
fessed a long-standing ambition to make 
a film about Edgar Allan Poe. As for 
the muscles, they went into hibernation, 
lurking furtively beneath layers of snaz- 
zy pinstripe. 

It was a valiant escape bid, but Stal- 
lone didn't make it past the first line of 
jailers. The comedies— Rhinestone, Os- 
car, and Stop! Or My Mom Will Shoot— 
all flopped. Critics sneered at his preten- 
sions. And no matter how he dressed, 
how many paintings he sold, or how 
many times he was quoted referring to 
lonesco, fans never stopped chanting 
“Rocky! Rocky!’ when he turned up at 
premieres. Earlier this year, he bit the 
bullet and unwrapped the beefcake again 
for the action adventure Cliffhanger. 
"Sly wanted the big comeback, `` the 
film's director, Renny Harlin, says. 
"He wanted (Continued on page 164) 
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sho wants to hang out and bake bread. 




















As Bill Clinton sweated - 





over who would replace 


the charismatic chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Colin Powell, 


the nation's highest-ranking admirals and generals 


were plunged into a battle of succession. DAVID MARTIN reveals the 
tense behind-the-scenes maneuvers— 
and the damage control in the Pentagon when it was discovered 
that the chosen man's father had a Nazi past 
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esus Christ, don’t do this,’’ Les Aspin, the 
rumpled and slumped secretary of defense, 
beseeched White House counselor David 
Gergen. 

It was two o'clock on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, August 11, and Aspin was 
working out of the national-security ad- 
viser’s office in the White House, stage- 
managing the selection of a successor to 
Colin Powell as chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. But now Gergen was on 
the phone telling him that, with the crush 
of other business, the decision might have 
to be postponed until after the president 
returned from his vacation on Martha’s 
Vineyard at the end of August. 
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Aspin had hoped to avoid a replay of the recent Supre 
Court nomination, in which candidates had been para 
through town, then left waiting, waiting in the wings wi 
the president cast his roving eye elsewhere. It had made 
president look indecisive and had demeaned the candidat 

So far, Aspin’s plan was working. He had timed the se 
tion of a new chairman to coincide with an annual confere 
of top four-star generals and admirals that brought all 
contenders from around the world to the Pentagon and f 
vided a business-as-usual cover under which to slip the fif 
ists in and out of the White House. The president had 
privately with the two leading candidates, army general Jac 
Shalikashvili and Marine general Joseph Hoar, and no EC 
outside his tight circle of advisers had found out about it. 
now, with Gergen warning of a possible delay, the 
important military appointment Bill Clinton would ë 




















ke was in imminent danger of becoming a media circus. 

“The only way on God's green earth we get out of this 
thing is do it now,’’ Aspin warned Gergen. 

The hang-up was that General Shalikashvili, 57, every- 
body's first choice, wasn't sure he wanted the job. He had 
dropped that little bombshell on the president Tuesday morn- 
ing, at the end of a one-hour interview. Clinton had asked if 
there was anything else Shalikashvili wanted to tell him. 
General Shali—an abbreviation he invited everyone to use— 
at first said no, no there wasn't. Then he said yes, yes there 
was. He felt he could serve his country best by continuing in 
his present job as supreme allied commander, Europe. 

True, chairman of the Joint Chiefs is the top of the heap, 
the highest-ranking job in the military, the capstone of a 
career in uniform. It comes with a house, complete with 
staff, that overlooks all of Washington and, now that the 
military is back in favor, guaranteed invitations to the town’s 
toniest dinner tables. But it is a bitch of a job. Ask Colin 
Powell, who wanted to retire early but couldn't. Ask his 
predecessor, Admiral William Crowe Jr., who turned down a 
request from George Bush to serve 
another two-year term. Ask his pred- 
ecessor, General John Vessey Jr., 
who left almost a year before his 
term was up. 

The chairman is the man every- 
body in the room turns to when it 
comes time to decide where and 
when to send America's youth into 
harm's way, but he is only an ad- 
viser; he doesn't command any 
troops, which is what the military is 
all about. The chairman's day is 
filled with budget reviews, con- 
gressional hearings, and official 
ceremonies. Being chairman means 
trying not to nod off during the din- 
ner you're hosting for the visiting 
Chinese chief of staff. Being chair- 
man means getting a phone call in 
the middle of the night every time 
somebody in Mogadishu thinks he’s 
spotted Mohammed Farah Aidid. 
The job doesn’t even mean a raise. The chairman is entitled 
to a salary of $121,410, but because of a government-wide 
pay cap he actually earns $108,200—the same as any other 
four-star general. If it weren't for the honor of the damn 
thing... 

Shali's reluctance worried the president. Clinton told As- 
pin that his experience had been that a person did a better job 
if he really wanted it. Aspin replied that his experience was 
exactly the opposite, that the person who had to be recruited 
usually performed best. But Aspin was worried, too. What if 
the president offered the job to Shali and he turned it down? 

Aspin got Powell on the line and said they’d better have a 
talk with Shali and find out whether this ambivalence was 


FRIENDLY FIRE: Some advisers to Secretary of Defense Les Aspin (center) and the president 
were secretly critical of outgoing chairman Colin Powell (left). 


real or just false modesty. Powell gently suggested that Sh 
was likely to be more candid if Aspin weren't in the room 

And so, in a ground-floor office of the Pentagon, a blaj 
man born in Harlem sat down with a white man born 
Poland for a conversation that would decide who would le 
the American military. *'This job's too important for you to 
keelhauled into it, pissing and moaning,"" Powell told 5һа 
one soldier to another. **Go talk to yourself, go talk to Joanî f 
[Shali s wife], because it's coming your way and the only wi 
you can stop it 1s if you really, really don't want it.” 

There was only one right answer, and it did not take Sh ®" 
long to decide. **I would still rather remain in Europe,’ 
told Powell, **but if this is what nl wants me to ar 
ГП ао и, апа Г do it enthusiastically."' 

Powell called т ‘If this is the guy we want,’’ Pow 
said, “he’s ours.’ P 

This was certainly the guy Powell wanted. He had - ha 
impressed by the way Shali had run Operation Provide Corg: 
fort, rescuing the Kurds of northern Iraq from the wrath $! w 
Saddam Hussein. Forcing the defeated Iraqi army to back (gi: 
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^ Prem 
ne bad 
had been a simple enough military operation, but Providpponsi)) 
Comfort also required a deft diplomatic touch, since it had thi Rey 
be run out of Turkey and the Turks hated the Kurds onipun 
slightly less than Saddam did. When Powell visited Shali ifi wer 
northern Iraq, he offered him the job of assistant to the chaita k 
man. Back in Washington, Shali had proved he could mov Hox 
easily through the corridors of power, dealing with the likeftte p 
of James Baker. Shali had genuine people skills. In an insti —* | 
tution where ass chewing is considered an art form, $һай һай, 
a gentle way of telling subordinates they had screwed up thaws o 
left them feeling miserable that they had failed their leader] f 
As a three-star general working for Powell, Shali had beei h 
a certified member of the inner circle but was still a long wam 

















¡Mm being a contender for the top job. He first had to win 
toe fourth star, and he lucked into that in 1992 when General 
ibforge Joulwan, Powell’s first choice to become the next 
ха reme allied commander, Europe, ran into unexpected op- 
lif ition from the Bush White House. National-Security Ad- 
wit er Brent Scowcroft had taken a dislike to Joulwan back 
|Ә гп they both worked in the Nixon White House. That was 
М о асо, but it cost Joulwan a shot at the most prestigious 
l$ nbat command in the United States military. When Powell 
Кеа around for another candidate, his eye fell on Shall. 
+f was awfully Junior for the Job, but the Europeans would 
* fe him; born in Warsaw, fluent in Polish and German, 
o Sali was one of them. Besides, Powell was coming down to 
| final year as chairman and starting to think of Shali as a 
Py ential successor. 
jhali was Powell's guy all right, but this was the presi- 
И Ми” choice to make. So Powell offered Aspin this piece of 
eQ ice: “If you want Shali by more than 10 percentage 
mf nts, you take him in spite of his doubts.”’ 
«Wut there really weren’t 10 points separating Shali and the 
іу other serious contender, General Joseph Hoar, 58, the 
п who had succeeded Norman Schwarzkopf as command- 
n chief, Central Command. Hoar had none of Schwarz- 
fs volatile charisma, but he made up for it by looking as 
e'd stepped straight off a Marine recruiting poster. A bio 
bin's office had prepared for the president described Hoar 
‘an Irish Gary Cooper’’ who, by the way, had read all the 
Hels of Evelyn Waugh. Appearances were important, so 
' lbortant that Aspin had sent the president videotapes of 
Hoar and Shali testifying before Congress. The military 
S it ''command presence," but by whatever name, you 
"fe to look the part. 
‘By far the most important quality is that the new Chair- 
a be a warrior,’’ Aspin had advised the president in a 
mo entitled **The Next Chairman of the Joint Chiefs.”” 
it, of course, meant more than just having a strong jaw- 
:. "He should have your unquestioned confidence in his 
lity to organize, lead and win any military action you 
ВСЕ him to take.” As the commander of operations in both 
fi and Somalia, the only two places where American 
' ces were firing shots in anger, Hoar was perhaps the mili- 
4/'s premier warrior. 
Че had also shown he was willing to stand up and accept 
г @2Onsibility, a trait which had brought instant stardom to 
llet Reno in the wake of the raid on the Branch Davidian 
4 sf apound in Waco, Texas. When forces under Hoar's com- 
«nd were unable to find the Dae Hung Ho, a rust bucket of 
,qiforth Korean freighter believed to be carrying missiles to 
jm. Hoar had told a House committee, **If you're looking 
piff the guy that’s responsible for letting the Ho go through, 
nit Cre looking at him.” 
wiih | Were was, however, one nasty little problem with Hoar. 
| was opposed by gay activists, once one of the president’s 
ыы ist fervent constituencies, now alienated by what they felt 
в his betrayal of his campaign pledge to lift the ban on 
" nosexuals in uniform. Hoar commanded the Marine-re- 
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dip a coin, and let's go with one of them.” 


cruit training base at Parris Island in. 1987-88 when the Na- 
val Investigative Service had come in to get to the bottoin of 
a particularly steamy scandal involving allegations that female 
drill instructors had had sex with women recruits. Twelve 
female Marines were kicked out of the corps and three court- 
martialed, and now gay-rights activists were revisiting the 
case, Claiming that Hoar had presided over a witch-hunt. 
Aspin had only just found out about this episode from 
Tony Lake, the president’s national-security adviser, who 
called in from vacation to relay a garbled version of the 
story, which he had heard from a friend. Aspin’s aides had 
frantically tracked it down and satisfied. themselves that 
while there indeed had been a controversial investigation at 
Parris Island, Hoar had simply been following Marine Corps 
policy. Aspin had assured the White House that Hoar had 
done nothing wrong, and besides, the gay campaign was 
behind the power curve, having so far managed only a 
sparsely attended press conference announcing opposition to 
Hoar. But if the president left town without choosing a new 
chairman, the activists would have the rest of August to fill 
the news vacuum. By the time he came back to Washington, 
the president would be in a no-win position: if he chose 
Shalikashvili, he would seem to be caving in to gay pressure: 
if he chose Hoar, he would be betraying the gay lobby again. 
"For Christ's sake," Aspin told Gergen, "these are two 
good candidates. Flip a coin, and let's go with one of them." 


hat Les Aspin was the one making the train run 
on time—or at least stay on the track— said a lot 
about the Clinton White House. At a university. 
Aspin would have been the star lecturer, the pro- 
fessor whose seminar filled up first. At the Pen- 
tagon, he was still a student. His sloppy work 
habits drove the military to distraction. Meetings 
had to be scheduled and rescheduled. and still 
the secretary did not show. 

‘This meeting’s two hours late," Powell had barked at 
the start of one tardy session. 

‘‘Not by congressional standards,’ someone piped up. 

And that was exactly the problem, as far as Powell was 
concerned. Aspin and the coterie of aides he had brought with 
him from the House Armed Services Committee ran the Penta- 
gon as though it were just another congressional committee. 

Much more was at stake than just satisfying the military`s 
penchant for following the Plan of the Day. Aspin and his 
aides had spent the past 12 years in opposition to Republican 
indulgence of the military. Now they were in power and 
telling everybody who would listen that they would re-estab- 
lish civilian control of the Pentagon; the Republicans had 
given the Pentagon away to the military. and the Democrats 
were here to take it back. 

But in the first eight months of the Clinton administration 
there was little evidence that these civilians were taking back 
the Department of Defense, despite a work schedule that left 
Aspin so drained that rumors routinely circulated through the 
Pentagon predicting that he was about to resign for health 














reasons. It was not entirely Aspin’s fault—the White House 
had been maddeningly slow in signing off on appointments 
to his staff—but the military's perception of a floundering 
defense secretary was Starting to take hold. 

Aspin understood the Pentagon, even if he hadn't yet fig- 
ured out how to run it. From his seat at the head of the House 
Armed Services Committee, he had watched closely as Colin 
Powell revolutionized the job of chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Smart, energetic, and charismatic. Powell had a 
résumé like no other. He had spent most of the 1980s in 
Washington, first as military assistant to Secretary of De- 
fense Caspar Weinberger and ultimately as President Rea- 
gan’s national-security adviser. He knew the town cold. A 
secretary of defense or a president could do one-stop shop- 
ping with Powell, getting not just military advice but policy 
and political counsel as well. And that was before the Gulf 
War made him a national hero. By the time Bill Clinton 
entered office. Powell had turned the job of chairman into 
one of the most glamorous and powerful in the world. 

It wasn't always this way. For decades. the chairman was 
a figurehead. little more than a mouthpiece for the chiefs of 
the army. navy, air force, and Marines. The only advice he 
could offer was what had been agreed upon by all four 
chiefs. The result, wrote former chairman Bill Crowe, was 
'"watered-down positions that took too long to formulate.’ 
But in 1986. Barry Goldwater co-sponsored a bill that would 
hand the chairman powers no American military man had 
ever enjoyed. It would give him the best staff in the armed 
forces and allow him to tell the secretary of defense and the 
president exactly what he thought. The chiefs were apoplec- 
tic. The chief of naval operations called the bill **un-Ameri- 
can.” Despite these heresies, the bill became law. The first 
beneficiary was Bill Crowe, who used his new powers gin- 
gerly. It was Colin Powell who seized the job by the throat 
and engineered a once-in-a-generation sea change in the bal- 
ance of power between the military and civilians. 

Aspin had recruited a civilian staff in his own image, men 
and women of high I.Q. but little management experience, 
and they were no match for the drill-trained Joint Staff at 
Powell's command. The Joint Staff is one of the best-kept 
secrets in Washington. To the extent the general public even 
knows it exists, it is only because of the televised Gulf War 
briefings given by Lieutenant General Tom Kelly, then the 
Joint Staff's director of operations. But the Joint Staff does 
much more than give colorful briefings. Made up of 1,400 
men and women, most in uniform, the Joint Staff analyzes 
the military consequences of the various options proposed by 
the administration. The answers they come up with can stop 
a fledgling policy dead in its tracks. You want to stop the 
bloodshed in Bosnia? Sure, we can do it. But it will take 
500,000 troops, and the second you pull them out the fight- 
ing will resume. 

The Joint Staff is divided into eight directorates—includ- 
ing manpower, intelligence, operations, strategic planning, 
and communications. Each is run by a general or an admiral 
who reports directly to the chairman and who has, at this 


point in his career, management experience comparablép ` 


that of a C.E.O. of a midsize corporation. Several of th 
have been division commanders, for instance, respons] 
not only for 12,000 soldiers but also for the base where tl 
and their families lived. Backed up by legions of majors 
lieutenant colonels, each an expert in some military sub 
cialty, these generals can shred the bright ideas pumped f: 
by Aspin's staff as rapidly as they rolled up the Iraqi army: 

Besides being better-staffed, Powell was more рор ж 
than anyone in the new administration. Whenever he 
into the field, he was surrounded by soldiers trying to shiu i 
his hand, get his autograph, have their picture taken 
him—a striking contrast to the stiff salutes and awkwi prs | 
silences that usually attend the arrival of a high-ranking o 
cer. And it wasn't just the troops. Powell couldn't сор к. iy 
Best's on a Saturday morning without being so mobbed pitt: 
other customers that he had to leave without making a р ion 
chase. No one, least of all a president whose own milita. ih 
credentials were notoriously nonexistent, was going to tales: 
him on. що W 

Powell was too powerful, if you asked some of the п 
who advised Bill Clinton and Les Aspin. One of the pré isı 
dent's principal advisers on military affairs says bluntly th ai 
Powell did not serve the new administration well, that Ex: 
created problems and then got credit for solving they ii 
That was a pointed reference to the manner in which Pog aij 
ell handled the controversy over gays їп итїогт—Ї и‘ 
leading the revolt of the chiefs against lifting the ban, tlf (i 
getting on board at the last minute for the “‘Don’t а № с; 
don't tell" compromise crafted by Aspin's staff. Anotl pesii 
of the president's advisers agrees that the chairman was iien! w 
helpful on the issue, and finds it galling that Powell got afin,” 
credit at all. n Cir 

By July 22, when Aspin sent his memo to the presidäil: 
gently suggesting that the time had come to *“turn your айбше| 
tion to the task of choosing [Powell’s] successor,” thein ju 
were those ın the administration who would be glad to det 
Powell go—though the president wasn't one of them. Hn: 
Powell given the slightest hint that he was willing to stay € 
Clinton would have asked him to serve a third two-year tert 
but Powell was eager to get on with the rest of his life a 
would even have retired early if he could have done it wil 
out creating the impression that he was disenchanted with t 
new commander in chief. In fact, Powell was not so mu 
disenchanted—he had never been enchanted—as tired: 
beating back the new administration’s attempts to reinve 
the wheel. 

Those who would breathe a sigh of relief when Pow 
retired would never dare criticize him directly, but you co hed hi 
read it between the lines of some of the documents be | dV Ame 
circulated at the Pentagon and the White House, documen Vanna 
intended for the president's eyes. "*Gen. Shali would nx Hil 
likely lead the Joint Staff to operate more collegially . Ë fice, R 
we have consistently seen in recent years,'' one memo sälkı.,, 
an unmistakable reference to the zeal with which Powell, 
Joint Staff shot down ideas put forth by the civilians wi an 
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One ol the president s advisers says bluntly tha’ 
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urk for Aspin. “Gen. Hoar is of the *Vietnam- 
JS generation," another memo said, meaning 
We has moved beyond the all-or-nothing school" 
MW f military force. Again, the implication was obvi- 
yis: Powell was still a captive of Vietnam, a com- 
"WEinder who believed you went in with over- 
helming force to win a quick and decisive 
story or you didn’t go at all. That school of 
ought was fine for Desert Storm, but it brought 
tE le to the table when the subject was the Balkans. 
vÆ Shali and Hoar were not, of course, the only 
cl ndidates to replace Powell. Fifteen generals and 
mMikmirals were eligible, and the president had the 
i thority to select someone outside that pool if he 
tose. Aspin suggested eight names as possible 
ba) ndidates, but the president wasn’t relying on As- 
via alone. One of the few mem- 
"rs of the military establishment 
202 feels comfortable with is retired 
Pmiral William Crowe, Powell's 
lhe pedecessor as chairman, who was 
ie fle first military man of stature 
th endorse Clinton’s candidacy. 
tom his sinecure at a Washington 
e Wink tank, the shrewd old beagle 
ch an admiral now serves as the 
nJgesident's off-line adviser on de- 
mse. Old enough to be Clinton’s 
nii her, Crowe talks frankly with 
Auf? president on matters great and small. When an air-force 
wafneral was quoted as describing the president as *‘draft- 
lel епо, `` "pot-smoking," "gay-loving," and **womaniz- 
y. Clinton's inclination was to let the general off with a 
ıl Fblic apology. but Crowe set him straight: such disrespect 
udfcause for immediate dismissal. Clinton's failure to under- 
“find just how inexcusable it is to insult the commander in 
(10 Fief that way speaks volumes about how much he still has to 
firn about the military. 





slay 
a ê hen it came to choosing Powell's suc- 
lile cessor, Admiral Crowe urged the 
IL president to get to know all the con- 
vili d tenders on a first-name basis. He 
onf warned against selecting a chairman 
wi ü for a superficial reason. Ronald Rea- 
rei gan had chosen General John Vessey 
Jr. as his first chairman because he had 
1 P0 been a sergeant at Anzio and later 


ud |Кей his career by criticizing Jimmy Carter’s plans to with- 
st faw American troops from South Korea. (As chairman, Ves- 
on fy apparently did not make much of an impression on Reagan. 
iin fhile giving testimony 4n the Iran-contra case after he left 
ffice. Reagan was asked who Vessey was. ``Oh, dear,`` 
t Fagan had responded. ‘I could ask for help here. The name 
х now is very familiar.” Vessey, who had served as chair- 
ı fın from 1982 to 1985, graciously responded to the slight 
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ARMS AND THE MEN 


General Joseph Hoar (above, left) consults with 
the commanding general on the ground in Somalia. 
Lieutenant General Shalikashvili (far left) 

shows two generals their location on a helicopter 
trip over Iraq soon after the Gulf War. 
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4 by quipping that it was a lot better for a pres- 

7 ident to forget a general`s name than the oth- 
er way around.) 

Crowe told Clinton that the new chairman should obvious- 
ly be a man of broad military experience who was also artic- 
ulate and seasoned in the infighting of Washington. The hard 
part would be finding a man who was open-minded. After a 
lifetime of manuals and check-off lists, most senior officers 
did not come easily to new ideas—the world after the demise 
of the Soviet Union, for instance. 

There was one certified innovator on the list of eight possi- 
ble contenders Aspin had sent over to the president: air-force 
general George Lee Butler, 54, commander of the Strategic 
Command, which controls the nuclear missiles and bombers. 
While serving on the Joint Staff during the Bush administra- 
tion, Butler had been the informing mind behind the cut- 
backs in nuclear forces ordered in the wake of the collapse of 
the Soviet Union. In retrospect, the cuts looked like the least 
the Bush administration could do, but in the glacial world of 
nuclear strategy it was considered revolutionary at the time. 

But Butler had enemies. Somebody in the air force leaked 
to The New York Times and The Washington Post an inspec- 
tor general’s report of an investigation into an allegation that 
his wife had used a government van to go shopping while she 
was accompanying the general on a business trip to Europe. It 
was small beer to begin with, and it turned out that Butler's 
wife had had nothing to do with the choice of transportation. 

There was, however, a more fundamental problem with 
Butler. He did not pass the warrior test. As a captain during the 
Vietnam War. he had flown F-4s (Continued on page 212) 


owell did not serve the new administration well. 
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For Shannen Doherty, the 
brunette bad girl of Beverly Hills, 90210, 
hell 1s other people. In a few 
short years, she has sent two frances 
and various managers and flacks packing and 
earned a reputation as one of 
L.A. shortest fuses. But now the volatile actress, 
a television-size Elizabeth Taylor, 
wants to set the recor: straight, 
and she shares with LYNN HIRSCHBERG 
the perils of being a star 
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Shannen affects 
a tough look, 
that bad-girl-in- 
high-school thing 
that makes 
her so tabloide 
appealing. 








he's difficult. She always was. She's been act- 
ing since she was 10, offscreen and on, and 
she's never. ever, been easy. **I can be diffi- 
cult," Shannen Doherty admits, with a trace of 
pride. "But I'm not crazy. ` 

She is serious. Always. She was serious be- 
fore she became the star of Beverly Hills, 
90210, the teen soap opera that is one of the most 
popular shows on the Fox network. but fame has 
made her even more serious. There is no irony or 
humor in Shannen's perception of Shannen. She 
feels, she says, abused. By the press. By the public. And. 
most of all, by her ex-boyfriends. **Don't judge me for who I 
am,'' she says, '*because everybody makes mistakes. ** 

She drags on her Camel. She is very small, but she affects 
a tough look, that bad-girl-in-high-school thing that makes 
her so tabloid-appealing. Shannen has on jeans and motorcy- 
cle boots and a vintage black bowling shirt that reads, MIKE. 
Her straight black hair hangs down past her shoulders and 
she’s wearing no makeup. Her most notable feature is her 
eyes, which are distinctly uneven—the left one is a good 
quarter-inch higher than the right. Despite this Cubist touch, 
Shannen’s face is particularly tnexpressive. She doesn't 
smile much; she doesn't emote. Shannen its still. 

At the moment, she is tucked into an overstuffed armchair 
in the dining room of the Four Seasons Hotel in Beverly 
Hills. She's been living here for the past three months. 
checked in under the alias Doobie Love, a moniker that 
seems to thrill her. Her new boyfriend, Judd Nelson, picked 
the name for her. **l like it," she says giddily. **People have 
to call up and ask for ‘Doobie’ or they won't get me.’ 

She’s been staying at the Four Seasons ever since her 
relationship with Dean Factor, her latest fiancé (there has 
been at least one other), blew up. It was a particularly messy 
relationship—full of big dramatic fights, screaming accusa- 
tions, and high-priced lawyers. Allegedly, Shannen pulled a 
gun on Dean, tried to run him over with her car, and threat- 
ened to have him sodomized on his front lawn. Or so he 
claims. She says he verbally abused her, closed a car door on 
her legs, and slugged her repeatedly. And nearly all of this 
was before she accepted his proposal of marriage. 

But their love was not fated to last. It is gone now, re- 
placed by a legal restraining order (his) stating that she can- 
not go within 100 yards of him. "Which is fine by me," 
says Shannen, looking rather blank. ‘I’m thinking of getting 
my own restraining order.” 

This is only the latest and most lurid chapter in the Shan- 
nen Chronicles, an ongoing study in how to become notori- 
ous. [п the last two years alone, Shannen has been in a 
barroom brawl: has fired two managers. one of whom is 
threatening to sue her for thousands of dollars he claims she 





owes him; and has fired a publicist, who is also reportedly 
owed money. She is rumored to owe money to the I.R.S., 
has been in serious debt to American Express and a bank, 


and recently jo»! two endorsements, including Gitano jeans, 
because of her bau-girl ways. 

She’s very calm about ail this, refuting the charges point by 
point, chain-smoking throughout. She left one manager be- 
cause **I despise people who lie,’ left another '*because the 
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fold, co-starrmg Judd Nelson, and Resurrection. **1 had fo 



















chemistry wasn't there.** According to her, she doesn’t o¥ 
the money, didn't write the bad checks, didn't start the fight 

Today. except for the Dean thing, the details of her infan 
are not important to her. She's interested in how her іта 
projects—the overall effect is what matters. ‘‘She Ваз | 
Elizabeth Taylor complex." explains Darren Star, the ci 
ator and executive producer of Beverly Hills, 90210. “Е 
has a sense of herself, a very strong sense of her own деѕ 
ny. What's amazing is how much she's realized it. She's beg 
able to parlay her visibility in a TV show to this extreme. EL) 

Still. things have gotten a little out of hand lately even fs 
Shannen, who, at 22, is only beginning to understand thi 
actions have consequences. "I ve lost weight and I've bed "- 
smoking a lot," she says, lighting up another cigareti. 
"This is a really bad confession on my part, but one of tl 
reasons why I started smoking is because I didn't like nj 
voice and I wanted it lower. Much sexier and lower. Ras 
er. She smiles guiltily. Anything for art. 

She does look tired, but her manner is focused, energetif 
especially when the subject is Shannen. She's been workii 
nonstop, having just finished two features back-to-back: Blini 


days off," she says with a sigh, ‘and started back on the series. 
Tomorrow she is checking out of the hotel and moving into 

new rented house way up in the Hollywood Hills, and she 
eager to get her life in order, to put all this craziness behind hei 

Most of all, she wants to be viewed in a new light; she wan 
to be taken seriously. ** You know,”” she says, ‘‘when peopl 
talk about Meryl Streep, they don’t delve into her personal lifi 
They wish they could, but they don't. I think they have suc 
incredible respect for her acting that they leave her alone. 
goal is to be very similar to that, that when my name comes 
it’s not about “Oh, Shannen got in another, you know, fight at 
bar.’ '" She takes a puff and considers her position. **Bein 
notorious, yeah, it's great for some things,’ she says. “ВИ 
it’s also bad for others. I just wish I was notorious in a muc 
better sense. Like Meryl. That would Ве пісе.” 

Shannen stands up. "You know," she says as she pick 
up her cigarettes, ‘always having to watch yourself IS 
major drag. Watch what you say, watch what you do. YO 
know, when all you really want to do is, like, be a 22-уеді 
old girl and live your life and do what you love doing, whid 
Is acting." She puts her hand on her hip. ‘‘But I guess | 
comes with the territory. And I’m dealing with it.” 


hannen is waiting in front of the Four Season 
for the attendant to bring up her truck from t 
parking lot. ‘I have two cars, she explains 
“A black Mercedes and a Porsche Carrera 4 
It's a beautiful car. And now I have th 
truck.”” She pauses a second. The Chevy Sub 
urban is actually the property of Beverly Hill: 
902 10—she has simply borrowed it for a weelk - 
or so—but Shannen looks at most everything. 
as if she owns it, so now this ts her truck. © 
like this truck because Dean doesn't know it 
If I see him when I'm driving, he won't know it's me. 
She stares for a second. ''He won't see me at all."' 

She says this with a mix of spite, petulance, and I-am 




















Sheena-hear-me-roar bravado, which is the way she always 
speaks when she speaks about the men in her life. Men. It’s 
really the men that seem to gum up Shannen’s game plan. 
They re always getting in Shannen's way. pushing her around. 
trying to change her. Managers, agents, producers— but espe- 
cially boyfriends. They fall in love with her, convinced she's 
sweet and serene, young and innocent, with just a beguiling 
touch of wildness. But then they start to tinker, to make 
suggestions: if only she could alter this personality twist, 
keep that one in check, then she would be a truly great girl. 
They try and they fail. Changing Shannen does not work. 

But they persist: they cling to the possibilities. " She has alot 
of charm," insists her ex-manager Mike Gursey, **but she’s a 
pathological liar. . . . I've never seen her use drugs, but she has 
a coke mentality. She feels above anything. She feels she can 
do anything to anyone. She doesn’t see anything wrong with 
the things she does.’ (She. of course, doesn’t agree with this.) 

And yet Gursey. who is threatening to sue Shannen. 
would take her back. `I thought | could change her.” he 
confesses. **I'd still like to give it another shot. ` He pauses. 
“I had unconditional love for her. That was my mistake." 

Well, maybe, but Shannen's appeal to men is something 
of a phenomenon. In L.A. especially. there are prettier girls, 
sexier girls, smarter girls, but she has, it would seem, a 
mysterious allure. She's sort of dirty," says someone who 
has worked with her, "but she doesn't seem to know tt. She 
looks like you could do anything to her, ask her to do any- 
thing to you, and she would. She looks both willing and 
willful.” 

This trait seems to attract a certain kind of guy. "It seems to 
be the norm for me to hook up with really bad men,” says 
Shannen. "How do I find them? That's the true question. 
They just come out of the woodwork. They're really gross.’ 

She moved in with her first boyfriend, whom she will not 
name. when she was 18. She had been living with some 
girlfriends, and before that in the Valley with her parents— 
her mother works as a receptionist in a Beverly Hills nail- 
and-waxing salon, and her father is a semi-retired business- 
man. Shannen spent her teens acting in commercials and on 
dramatic shows (Shannen has no flair for comedy). At 11, 
she landed a role on Little House on the Prairie, and then, 
when that series ended, she co-starred for two years on Our 
House, where she reportedly feuded with Deidre Hall, the 
star of the show, who played her mom. 

Between Our House and Beverly Hills, 90210, Shannen met 
her first boyfriend. *‘He was a total jerk.’’ she says. **He was, 
like, 35. He carried himself very well and he was older and I 
was like, oh, yeah, O.K. He was pretty cool when I first met 
him. But then his true colors came through. I moved in and 
that’s when [ discovered his job, for instance. The type of 
person he was, which was not what you would classify as a 
good citizen. He sold things. Let's just say that. He sold 
things thai «ıe extremely illegal. ~d that was a pretty rough 


lifestyle for me. because it was first time ош.” 

After this. mionths, Shanne» `. She seems to have de- 
cided that ' ^ «hort stint was. ily debauched period. The 
only time «< ook drugs (coc. : principally), the only time 


she was м. in the clubs, thc ily time she lived the life 
others clain she's been living: (Continued on page 203) 
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t was just before midnight in 
London in the spring of 199] 
when the telephone rang unex- 
pectedly. '"Heh-wo," said the 
thin, soft, oddly accented voice 
at the other end. *'Zis is Wucian 
Fweud. For some weason my 
fwiend Jacob Wothschild wants 
me to speak wiz you. | can come 
to see you eizer veh-we uh-we 
or veh-we wate.” 

This is one of the rarest calls 
EM a writer can receive. For al- 
though Lucian Freud is widely consid- 
ered to be the world’s greatest living 
figurative painter and is currently 
doing the best work of his long ca- 
reer, he is also known as the world's 
most secretive artist. But whether he 
likes it or not, the glare of publicity 
is upon him this season: a survey, 
"Lucian Freud: Recent Work, is 
on view at London's Whitechapel Art 
Gallery through November 21, and 
will move to New York's Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art on December 16. 
And an exhibition of early Freud paint- 
ings, drawings, and prints, from 1940 
to 1952, is being held at the Robert 
Miller Gallery in New York from No- 
vember 23 to December 23. 

Freud's purposeful mysteriousness has 
caused an astonishing number of legends 
to accumulate around him, generally 
concerning his sexual prowess, illegiti- 
mate children, recklessness, and eccen- 
tricity. **Lücian's priapic, a control freak, 
and paranoid as hell,’ reports one art 
critic who has written admiringly of the 
painter. 

Often depicted as the Mephistopheles 
of modern art, as the dark prince of paint- 
ing, as **Lucifer Freud,*” the 70-year-old 
artist indeed presents an encyclopedic 
compendium of aberrations addressed 
by his grandfather Sigmund. At various 
times, this most un-Freudian Freud has 
been an avid womanizer, absentee fa- 
ther, rival sibling, inveterate gambler, 
phobic nonflier, and bearer of a curious 
persecution complex. 

He is also brilliant, charismatic, 
thoughtful, and devilishly charming when 
he chooses to be. ‘As to Lucian as a 
man, says Charles Saatchi, a founder 
of the advertising mega-agency Saatchi 
& Saatchi and Freud's most important 


LOOK BACK ON INGRES 


Freud’s Annie and Alice (oi) on canvas, 1975) 
depicts his pregnant daughter. 
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= M collector, "I find him completely be- 
| LOVED LUCIAN Е ми Pa 
P , gullng. Bewitching, in fact. 
| — Left, Freud's first wife E | 
h. Ehe a: Those qualities were on full dis- 
b 1wo of his children. play during a breakfast interview with 





| Kinny Garman. Freud seven hours after the artist`s 
i ^ Below, 1he painter, midnight call—in conjunction with a 
| 31, with Lady Vanity Fair profile of Lord Rothschild. 
Caroline Blackwood, 
228. ther At that early hour—the end of this 
wedding day in 1953. nocturnal creature's workday— Freud 
was already waiting in the 

entry hall of the Connaught 
hotel. sitting in a stiff- 
backed chair and reading 
The Dailv Telegraph. Slen- 
der and slightly built, he 
wore a rumpled gray dou- 
ble-breasted suit, white 
shirt, and black necktie. His 
thick black hair, flecked with 
gray, rose above his long, 
narrow face in a high brush 
cut, and he sported a day's 
growth of stubble. Round 
wire-rim spectacles en- 
larged his small but piercing 
eyes. Lucian Freud could be 
a dead ringer for Lyle Lovett's dad. 
Thanks were expressed for this un- 
usual audience, to which Freud politely 
replied, “126 just that I'm really work- 
ing, on the whole." But it's more than 
that. certainly. His antipathy to journal- 
ists, critics, and historians is famous in 
the art world. Like those close to the 
British royal family or Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy Onassis, members of Freud’s in- 
ner circle risk banishment if they speak 
to the press about him. 
But lately some of Freud’s intimates 
have begun to feel that enough is enough. 
One of them is Lady Caroline Blackwood, 
who has been described as a latter-day 
Alma Mahler for her successive mar- 
riages to Lucian Freud, the late composer 
Israel Citkowitz, and the late poet Robert 
Lowell, as well as for her friendships 
with a number of other literary lights. 
“TI tell you what one of Lucian’s 
latest sitters, [the writer] 
Francis Wyndham, just said 
to me,” confides Blackwood, 
herself an award-winning au- 
thor of several novels and non- 
fiction books. ** ‘It's now be- 
coming sinister, as if we're 
all trying to hide. We're in 
hiding. It's as if there's some- 
thing really sinister, something 
that needs hushing up.’ ”’ 

In the interpretation of Kathy 
Halbreich, the director of Min- 
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LADIES 

IN WAITING 

Above, Freud’s 
longlime friend Lady 
Jane Willoughby 
(second from the righl) 
al lhe coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth II 

in 1953. Left, Belinda, 
Lady Lambion, Ihe 
subjecl of several Freud 
porlrails, in 1985. 


neapolis's Walker Art Center, `°“ Freud 
work has always been about a life live" : 
It's as though his pictures have livi: 
the hfe somehow.`` Ц 1$ шаееа ра 
doxical, for although Freud has nevi ` 
cared a fig for conventional discretio" 
he in fact fuels his demonic reputatidf^^ 
with his mania for concealment. ** BF 
ing able to see him, either for Биѕіпе 
or even a social situation, has certal 
overtones of John le Carré's Smiley" 
People," says Robert Flynn Joh a pen 
a curator at the Fine Arts Museums | 
San Francisco, who "— М p 
show of Freud drawings and prints т 
1988. **One has to go through certa]? © 
negotiations.’ p 

Most of the speculation about Freude"! 
murky private life has revolved агош 77 
the basic question of who in fact are tlf ? 
most important people in the orbit of $^ u 
artist whose work has focused аітоў' ai 
exclusively on those closest to hif i im 
Robert Hughes, who wrote a 1987 mof n 
ograph on Freud, cites an art-histori Er 
precedent. **Augustus John had an engf! Lu 
mous number of illegitimate children Wf uir 
various people in London,’ the crith. w 
notes, ‘‘although generally not as higl sie 
born as Lucian’s hens. It used to be sa[ t 
of John that whenever he went down th lur 
King’s Road and saw a child coming f ù pi 
the opposite direction, he would alway e 
pat it on the head on the off chance th]. iti | 
it happened to be his. And Lucian’s pri Deo 
genitive performance must be damne iss 
near equal to John's.”” еу; 

Freud's two legitimate children, bf. i 
his first wife, Kitty Garman (an illegit}e he 
mate daughter of the sculptor Sir Jacira 
Epstein), are his daughters Annie Co] ui 
net and Annabel Stirk. But the painti 0 repr 
has recognized six others as his owl E 
They include four offspring by Sugi 
Boyt, a former Slade School of Fine A & 
student with whom Freud was involve tisi 
in the late 50s and early 60s: a son, \ TEE 
exander (Ali) Boyt, now a Бапкей у $ 
and daughters Isobel (**Ib””) Boyt, Ros i prof 
Boyt (the novelist), and Suzy Boy bet 
(Freud considers musician Kai Boyt, ай 2; 
other child of Suzy’s, to be his stepson 4 

Then, by Bernardine Coverley, ууй | 
whom Freud began a relationship in thier p 
early 60s, he fathered Bella Freud (nou, , 
a fashion designer and winner of thu 
British Fashion Council's 1991 амайьо 
for best young talent) and, two yeap Freu 
later, Esther Freud, another novelist. К. 

Freud has done pictures of all his adi 
knowledged children over the years, ante 
















































































wf ugh that is commonplace, his practice 
painting his grown daughters in the 
Wle certainly is not. Nor are the girls 
ged in graceful art-school composi- 
Was. Splayed legs and exposed labia are 
agnmon themes in his oil paintings of 
ifínabel, Esther, and Rose. Unremittingly 
@phic is Freud’s 1980-81 canvas of 
sg Nabel. The pregnant woman, who was 
emg at the time, is shown zonked-out on a 
егей sofa, her distended stomach and 
Ж Шеп breasts branched with blue veins 
ma puzzling act of paternal attention. 
uut, as Freud wrote in 1956, ‘һе 
manter must give a completely free rein 
any feelings or sensations he may 
e and reject nothing to which he is 
willirally drawn." That has included a 
at many women with whom he has 
art (or perhaps would like to), yet 
idud's nudes—the largest portion of 
ge relatively small output—can be at 
‚фе wildly lewd and thoroughly imper- 
mal. As the art historian Sir John 
unghenstein observed 30 years ago. ^" The 
пафоЕ Lucian Freud is the product of a 
iep@z unblinking stare—a stare without 
> mth, without illusions, a stare above 
shift sheer fascination.’ 
к: Гена transmits that fascination in 
wé picture through his powerful mas- 
п Of painterly technique, his confi- 
ie: sense of unconventional composi- 
(24. and his unerring intuition as to 
sp big or how small a painting should 
„for Its subject. (Rarely are his paint- 
_ life-size, a format which he dis- 
en fis.) And no artist since the Age of 
Араче has painted the human body 
; jf more astonishing veracity than Freud. 
ıı (nce said that he wanted his pigment 
„to represent flesh but to be flesh, 
x îflas one looks at the works chosen for 
y Whitechapel show, that transforma- 
A $ seems absolutely convincing. 
poh fut this is not the facile mimickry of 
a ¿fare at which the Baroque masters 
„f so skilled. Rather, Freud under- 
411418 profoundly the erotic essence of 
| gł reat art. Next to his disturbing, un- 
¿y o Jettable scenes of physical posses- 
“4 and deep desire, the naughty sexual 
, PIpades depicted in the work of such 
| ^ ger painters as Eric Fischl seem 
4j tively adolescent. 
| yj }terestingly, gynecological explicit- 
ye] is characteristic only of the paint- 


yg Freud did after Caroline Black- 


Wi | Е Е E . 
gA left him in 1957, a devastating 
4M t for the artist. As Freud admitted 
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pfe late art historian Lawrence Gow- 
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ing of that juncture, **My awareness 
that 1 wanted to work in a different way 
was fired by a period of unhappiness.’ 
And not only did the artist’s technique 
then change from linear to painterly, but 
his attitude toward his female subjects 
was thoroughly altered as well. 

“No wives are ever nude, are they?’ 
notes Blackwood as she leafs through 
Gowing's classic 1982 study of Freud. 
“Lucian painted me in a different way 
to how he's painting other people. There's 
much more lyricism in these early works. 
Then his vision of women changed radi- 
cally, didn't it? Now the girls know they 
will be painted with their legs apart, 
which he didn't used to до.” 

From 1966 to 1968, for example, 
Freud did a series of luscious nudes of 
Penelope Cuthbertson, one of the most 
lusted-after birds of Swinging London 
and now married to the Honorable Des- 
mond Guinness, a cousin of Caroline 
Blackwood's. He's painting a woman 
who's ready for sex," suggests Robert 
Flynn Johnson of the most alluring can- 
vas, Naked Girl, which Steve Martin 
bought before the Freud boom of the 
late 80s. **That whole series was known 
as 'Penny's Parts." " reports one of the 
women in Freud’s life, ‘‘because there 
are so many parts, aren't there?” 

Freud’s next major model was the 
then Viscountess Eliot, born the Hon- 
orable Jacquetta Lamp- 
son, a daughter of the 
first Baron Killearn. In 
1964 she married Vis- 
count Eliot—now the 
10th Earl of St. Ger- 
mans—and was consid- 
ered one of the heart- 
breakers of her break- 
away generation. '*Of 
Lady Eliot's beauty one 
needs nerve to write,” 
gushed Valentine Law- 
ford in Vogue in 1966. 
“Тһе least one can say is 
that the chance curves of 
her bronze-blond hair are 
( Continued on page 195) 
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Top, Lucian (center) 
on holiday in 
Germany in 1928 
with his brothers, 
Clemens (left) 

and Stephan: 

right, Lucian ai 19. 





Lucian s father. 
Ernst Freud. 


introduced him. | 
saving. | 


“This wild ania В 


Is mv son. * 






























ча Leonor Bobbitt became a national folk heroine 

when, after her husband allegedly raped her, 

she cut off his penis with an eight-inch carving knife and tossed it 
out her car window as she drove away. 

The story, with all its gory symbolism, provokes 
passionate reactions from men and women around the world. 
As Lorena goes to trial, she tells KIM MASTERS the 

story of the real people and real pain behind this shocking 7 
new round in the battle between the sexes ағ " 7 
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using this knife, she took 
matters into her own hands. 


I! || SLICE OF LIFE ы | 
Lorena Bobbitt (right) NA 
is a “very young’ = | 
24-year-old whom friends feel ` 
the need to take care of. %. 
In the early hours of June 23, 4 | 9 | 9 











hen John Wayne Bobbitt walked 
into the emergency room at five 
A.M. with blood-covered hands 
pressed to his groin, the techni- 
cians did not realize that he had 
been seriously injured. The doc- 
tor asked to see Bobbitt's wrist. 

"That's not where I am cut,’ 
the handsome, 26-year-old man 
replied calmly. Too calmly; it 
was eerie. For Bobbitt had suf- 
fered a mutilation that few have 
previously endured, the cruelest 
cut: every man’s worst nightmare. 
Underneath the bloody sheet he 
carried, Bobbitt had, as police of- 
ficer Cecil Deane would later testify, **just testicles where 
the penis would have been, a red substance. It looked like a 
nice, even, straight сш.” 

Within days, as the details of Bobbitt's story became 
known, there were headlines around the world. The tale 
quickly took on a life of its own. In what was easy to 
categorize as the latest, and perhaps the ultimate, escala- 
tion in the battle between the sexes, Bobbitt’s wife, Lore- 
na, had attacked her husband while he lay sleeping in bed 
early on the morning of June 23. In one swipe, she slashed 
off his penis and—knife and organ in hand—dashed out 
the door of their apartment. At approximately four A.M., 
as she drove off, Lorena tossed the severed appendage out 
the window of her 1991 Mercury Capri. Police would find 
it, later that morning, in the grass near the Paty-Kake Day- 
care Center, where Lorena had told them to look. Howard 
Michael Perry, a fire-department volunteer who joined in 
the search, says he has been asked not to talk to the news 
media about the thoughts that ran through his mind as he 
picked up John’s severed member, placed it in a Ziploc 
bag, and wrapped it in ice. But even as he politely declines 
to comment, he can't help admitting, “‘It was different.’ 

No one can resist the tale of Lorena and John Bobbitt. Not 
the Lorena supporters who have transformed the v-for-vic- 
tory sign into a symbol of solidarity by making scissorslike 
motions with their fingers. Not the clerk in the Manassas, 
Virginia, courthouse who rolls her eyes when asked for the 
case file by number and says, ‘‘That’s the one.’’ Not the 
Marine Corps public-affairs officer who provides a few dry 
morsels on John's stint in the military and then adds, **I saw 
his wife on television and she looked pretty timid.’’ Certain- 
ly not the urologist or the plastic surgeon who spent nine and 
a half hours reattaching the organ and many more hours since 
talking to reporters and radio call-in show hosts about it. 

The public is hungry for details, yet many women don't 
need many to form an opinion. Before they knew anything 
about the Bobbitts or the circumstances that provoked Lo- 











rena, before they knew that Lorena had accused John P 
raping her before she retaliated, women seemed nearly una 
imous in their response to what must rank as the ultima P 
crime against manhood. Fo 

It is, perhaps, less than completely fair to chart the real К 
tion to the Bobbitt saga solely along gender lines. But won in 
en, in fact, do seem to love it. Their eyes brighten and the} {iii 
pulses race at its mere mention. However controversial (Шоу? 
ubiquitous critic Camille Paglia may otherwise be, she seen fun 
to speak for women across the country when she sugges t: 
that Lorena Bobbitt committed a rather thrilling act of reve hr 
lution. “It’s kind of like the Boston Tea Party,’’ she sa 
gleefully. “It’s a wake-up call... .It has to send a chi 
through every man in the world.”’ 

Lorena Bobbitt has taken a mythic leap into our collecti 
consciousness with an act so primal and basic that ап горя хи 
ogist Helen Fisher of New York's American Museum Mi 
Natural History is surprised that it hasn't happened то su 
often, especially given the high incidence of violence bi i 
tween the sexes. Attacks of this nature are, in fact, uhr 
uncommon that the surgeons who reattached John’s orga lle 
could find nothing comparable in the English-language me. i 
ical literature in the past several years (though for son fin: 
reason in Thailand such attacks are not unknown). Psychig i 
trists and anthropologists agree that the cutting of the penis fure. | 
an act that would be freighted with symbolism in any cultur@ ene) 
As New York psychoanalyst Michael Trupp put it, „'It's е- 
universal no-no.'' Men react with horror at the mention qo: 
the act, cringing as they cross their legs. As one Washington: 
writer put it, "the response is so rooted in the neural substréy coun 
tum and reptilian back brain that men cannot find words ез: 
express their shock.”’ ine Piz 

James Sehn, the surgeon who has now succeeded in geli 3; 
ting his patient to urinate normally, says he finds that mefiny ty 
feel **emasculated’’ by the story, while women feel *‘emfyayj i) 
powered.’’ The doctors have before-and-after photograph} [ууу 
of the operation, and Sehn says his wife's friends havhiran y 
begged to see. ‘‘Most men have no interest at that level, fe {от 
he says. M frien 

So reflexive is most women’s sympathy for Lorena, Spi wh) 
deep-seated the rage against John, that Sehn’s wife, ChriShohery 
tine, has been hounded at her beauty salon, at a ‘‘1аду\ $ | 
luncheon,’’ and even outside her church by women who sidre: 
with Lorena. Incredibly, Christine Sehn says that some Of Aly; 
those who have accosted her aren't too pleased that her hug. 
band sewed the thing back on. "I've heard women say, |77) 
wish she'd put it down the garbage disposal,’ *” she says. fon |, 
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The tale of Lorena’s retribution satisfies as an act of рей For ye, 
fect vengeance against an oppressor. Our reaction to the (ай ims D. 
removes us from the people involved and the violence 0); i 
the act. But the real story saddens; it is more complicated}, 0 
Many of those who sympathize with Lorena don't геа Ж; 
and may not care that she herself says 


Up 
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the is appalled by the notion that women see her as a 
eroine. She is horrified by the idea that people are laugh- 
ag, stunned by the fact that some seem to get a vicarious 
arill out of what she did. 

“Nobody knows what | went through,'* she says. **No- 
ody knows anything about me.” 

Indeed. Nobody really understands what made Lorena 
eonor Bobbitt, a quick and capable nail technician whose 
‘ream was a suburban town house with convenient mall ac- 
ess, reach for an eight-inch red-handled carving knife and 
ever her husband's penis from his torso. 


n Caracas, Venezuela, where Lorena grew up, teenagers 
celebrate turning Sweet 15, marking the passage into 
young-adulthood a year earlier than their North American 
counterparts. When Lorena's turn came, her parents of- 
fered a big party or a trip to visit cousins in the United 
States. She chose the trip. 
And when she arrived in a sprawling northern-Virginia 
Ei suburb of Washington, D.C., she was swept away. “`l 
bel like, oh, wow, this is like another planet, another 
lace,” she says. “I’m going to repeat this ever, ever. Ev- 
rything was just pink and beautiful. That's the way I de- 
sribe this. Lorena” s vision of the U.S. was informed, of 
xwüourse, by television. **1 used to watch the Flintstones in 
ІШ enezuela, and even the Flintstones used to have micro- 
aves—and they are middle-class, she says. The real 
merica lived up to her expectations—at least at first. Ev- 
cything seemed glossier and more glamorous here. ``] love 
ly country, don't get me wrong," she says earnestly. ‘I 
ave a patriotism. ... We do have McDonald's. We do 
ave Pizza Hut. We do have hotels and beautiful shopping 
ialls. But for some reason this was my dream in the back 
f my head. I said to myself, ‘Oh my God, this is the place 
want to be.’ `` 
Lorena is sitting in Clyde’s, a brass-rail and hanging-fern 


id friend, Janna Bisutti, who owns the Nail Sculptor salon 
e, md who has become a protector and perhaps a surrogate 
(Cit nother to the very young 24-year-old. Blonde and attractive 
35, Janna watches vigilantly as Lorena tells her story, 
}metimes prompting or interjecting to elaborate. 

| Also at the table is Alan Hauge, a paunchy 50-year-old 
'reenwriter who is serving as Lorena's "media advis- 
м, Г. There is always the question of the rights to the 
w. fory. Lorena is, after all, a property now. 

ig | For years, Hauge has been laboring to get a movie of 
el fumes Dean’s life off the ground. In 1991, he made the 
exe hpers after he became the victim of a self-proclaimed 
liae f ovie producer who had reneged on a promise to 

|! bme up with $30 million for the James Dean story. 


The producer was gunned down—along with his father and 
son, Police suspected a security consultant who also was 
supposed to be tnvolved in the project and was later found 
dead. Now Hauge ts back in the papers again and is intent on 
secing that those who speak to Lorena understand the beauty of 
her "American dream." As he sees the story, it is the tale of a 
woman who came to this country with the values of the 50s only 
to find herself reckoning with the dissolute 90s. [t is a story 
that should make Americans ashamed, he says, that reality 
falls so far short of her ideal. 

Lorena is a small woman: five feet two inches tall, 95 
pounds. In person, she is far prettier than the tremulous girl 
with circles under her downcast eyes who appeared in court 
in August for a preliminary hearing. She never looked up 
that day, except for a few furtive glances. When Virginia 
prosecutor Paul Ebert handed Lorena's attorney photos of 
John's injured torso and his penis, pale inside its Ziploc bag, 
she didn't turn to see. She was too scared and nervous. It 
was obvious to those who fought for a look at her that this 
was no trailer-park queen or hard-edged biker moll. 

Now, as she works on a steak dinner, Lorena is animated 
and charming, somehow timid and outgoing. When she has 
trouble cutting her steak with the table knife, Janna asks 
whether the meat is too tough. Lorena says that maybe the 
knife isn't sharp enough. A waiter is called to the table; 
another knife is requested. A moment that might have once 
passed unnoticed now causes self-consciousness. The men- 
tion of the knife 1s an inevitable reminder that the young 
woman at the table who seems so eager to please, the 


JOHN WAYNE'S PAIN 

John Wayne Bobbitt, shown here with Lorena, is a 
martial-arts buff who would sign in at the apartment pool 
as "Jean-Claude Van Damme."' At the hospital, 

doctors asked to see his wrist. 

"That's not where I am cut, `` 

he replied. 





















young woman who laughs at everyone's 
jokes, is no longer just another nail 
technician. 

When Lorena begins to talk about 
what happened, she seems rehearsed. 
But soon she begins to speak more can- 
didly, her narrative frequently punctuat- 
ed with an all-purpose “Ой my God.”’ 
She describes her childhood in Caracas 
as a happy lower-middle-class existence 
with loving parents who took their three 
children on hikes, to the movies, on pic- 
nics. Lorena, the oldest, was born in 
Bucay, Ecuador, before the family 
moved to Caracas in quest of greater 
prosperity. Her father, a dental techni- 
cian, was ‘'the man of the house," she 
remembers. While she saw her parents 
argue on occasion, she says, she never 
saw them strike each other. ‘They 
would scream, she says, **but 1t's just 
a normal argument. `` 

After she returned home from her 
first visit to the States, Lorena told her 
parents that she wanted to go to school 
here. Her parents decided that the fam- 
ily would try to emigrate together. Lo- 
rena came to Washington, D.C., ın 
1986 with her mother and siblings while 
her father stayed behind and tried un- 
successfully to get a visa. Eventually, 
it became clear that the family would 
have to return to Venezuela, but Lore- 
na would not give up. *'I said, 'Moth- 
er, I really want to be here,’ and I was 
just begging,"' Lorena says. ''My mom 
said, ‘Oh my God, you have to talk to 
your father.” My father said, ‘Talk to 
your mother.’ ` But her plea to go 
to school here, she says, “‘was like a 
key that opened everything.’ 

It was a wrenching good-bye. ‘° “You're 
17% апа you’re just a child,” my mom 
said.” When her mother and siblings fi- 
nally returned to Venezuela without 
her, Lorena was overcome with home- 
sickness. She phoned home so often, 
she remembers, that *'my mom said, 
'Oh my God, if you're going to do this, 
Lorena, come back." "' 

But she stayed. She took classes in 
English and lived with Irma Castro, a 
family friend with daughters around Lo- 
rena's age. She met Janna, who was di- 
vorced and looking for a nanny for her 
three-year-old son. From the beginning, 
the two formed an exceptional bond. 
When Lorena wanted to apply for a stu- 
dent visa, Janna decided that she and 
Lorena would go to Venezuela together 
so Lorena (Continued on page 207) 
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ake it tough 
and edgy and interesting," commands Debi Mazar in a 
voice that drives men to beat each other up, "instead of a 
little glamour blurb that you always read about every- 
body else.” Tough, edgy, and interesting? The 29-year- 
old actress might as well be describing herself. 

She is best known for her work on the now defunct 
television show Civil Wars, a character so popular that the 
producers of L.A. Law made history by inviting her to 
jump networks and continue the role on their program 
this fall. But since her big break, as Ray Liotta’s coked-up 
girlfriend in GoodFellas, Mazar (as in "laser") has put a 
salsa pulse into the soft clay of a range of supporting 
movie roles and proved that no television in the world 
can do justice to those husky eyes. Currently co-starring 
with John Cusack in Disney’s Money for Nothing, she 
should make a splash at Christmastime as the villainess in 
Beethoven's 2nd, a sequel to last year's family hit. ”I mod- 
eled her after Cruella De Vil,” she says, making every | 
count. This fall she also begins shooting on Woody Allen’s 
next project—a dream come true. “I’m a neurotic New 
Yorker as well,” she says with a laugh. 

A few words about glamour, though she deserves 
more. Mazar's passion for acting developed during her 
years as a makeup' designer in New York, where she 
worked with everyone from Madonna to members of the 
New York City Opera. "Just being able to paint and 
watch people transform into these divas...! just knew 
that eventually it was going to be my turn?" No diva, Debi, 
but an artist, swinging toward stardom. —KIRK J. RUDELL 


Photograph by MICHEL COMTE 
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Vreeland in 1980 

at the Pierre hotel in 
New York City. 

Left, photographed by 
Louise Dahl- Wolfe 

in Phoenix, 

Arizona, 1941. 











Long before her death in 1989, 
Diana Vreeland had passed into the realm of cultural icons. 
A legend at both Harper s Bazaar and Vogue for | 
her unerring feel for the Next Big Thing, = 
Vreeland found her greatest calling at 69, as the driving force 
of the Metropolitan Museum's Costume Institute, . 
which is honoring her next month with a special exhibitioñ. 
AMY FINE COLLINS takes the measure of the woman who. 
for much of the century, defined fashion. 
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The Vreeland 

family at their country 
home in Brewster, 
New York: 

Reed (standing) and 
Diana, their sons, 
Timmy (with recorder) 
and Frecky, their dog, 
Kim, and Diana's 
niece Emi-Lu Kinloch, 
in the early 1940s. 
Inset, D. V. ina 1930s 
photographic study 

by the painter 

William Acton. 







eware of the Кр 
end!" Diana Vree- 
land once cautioned 
the photographer 

Horst. As the 20th 

century's most formi- 
dable arbiter eleganti- 
arum, Vreeland knew 
what it meant to be ven- 
erated. For half a centu- 
ry, driven by fear of ob- 
scurity, financial need, 
and a wanton passion for beauty, Vree- 
land had seen to her own transformation 
from a society career girl into a feared 
and adored icon. Although she died in 
1989, she can claim more acolytes to- 
day than ever before, who reverently 
pore over old magazines, study old pho- 
tographs, and quote from her books Al- 
lure (1980) and D.V. (1984), the Vree- 
land Holy Writs. Next month, the Met- 
ropolitan Museum’s Costume Institute, 
her final stage, will be displaying a se- 
lection of relics—clothing, pictures, ob- 
jects—pertaining to the Cult of Diana. 
Says grandson Alexander Vreeland, U.S. 
director of marketing for Giorgio Ar- 
mani, ``My grandmother is no longer a 
person. She's an adjective’’—as in This 
paper-white narcissus is very Diana 
Vreeland. 

One reason Vreeland has passed so 
easily into an abstraction is that she al- 
ways trafficked in the elusive and insub- 
stantial. If she ever once issued a pre- 
cise directive to a subordinate, no one 
can recall it. **What should I do with 
the Italian collections this season?" 
photographer David Bailey once telexed 
her from Rome. *'Plenty of Wops'' was 
her reply. **More like concrete!" she 
goaded the Costume Institute's Harold 
Koda as he struggled around the clock 
to second-guess her vision of a coiffure 
for a mannequin in the museum's *‘Eigh- 
teenth-Century Woman”” show. (“Now 
she's ready for the guillotine!’ she 
murmured when he had finally satisfied 
her.) And extracting a single autobio- 
graphical fact from her was like shoot- 
ing game in a hall of mirrors. No one 
even agrees on the pronunciation of her 
first name; from people very close to 
her one hears not only Dee-ah-nah and 
Dye-ann-uh but also Dee-a/ii, In. Vree- 
land's capricious mind, only the most 
gossamer and elastic filaments separat- 
ed truth from illusion. 

About four years before her death, 
Vreeland withdrew from society—a re- 






moval that, just as mi her frend Garbo's 
case, accelerated the mythmaking pro 


cess. Her vanity made her turn most of 


“the chaps’ wher male confidants 
into ""telephone friends." “Those few 
who were admitted to her apartinent 
family members and such special friends 
as the Musée des Arts de la Mode et de 
Textile’s Katell le Bourhis and Vogue's 
André Leon Talley, whose booming 
voice and exotic getups enchanted her 
—tell stories about her final days that 
conflict and converge like the four Gos- 
pels. Some say that after a while Vree- 
land relegated nonfamily visitors to a 
hallway outside her bedroom, or behind 
a screen, where they sat and read to 
their invisible hostess. *'"That legend 15 
ridiculous. Jealous people got crazy and 
made ugly stories,’ fumes Talley, who 
says he never saw her trademark raven- 
black hair go completely white, nor did 
she ever receive him without full Kabu- 
ki makeup. But moments before she 
expired at Lenox Hill Hospital in Man- 
hattan, the face—so often compared to 
a parrot’s or a cigar-store Indian’s—was 
totally bare and the hair dead white. 
"They were wheeling her out on a 
stretcher, says a family friend. “41 
couldn't look at her—it just wasn't Mrs. 
Vreeland anymore. What I did see were 
beautiful, tiny white feet—immaculate- 
ly pedicured, with scarlet toenails. 


hough 
Dalziel was al- 
ways proud to 
have been born 
with what illustra- 
tor Joe Eula calls 
“little Chinese-prin- 
cess feet," and in 
Paris (1903 is the 
most likely date). there wasn't much 
else she felt innately blessed about. *‘I 
was the most hideous thing in the 
world,’ she said in a 1977 interview. 
"If I thought of myself, I wanted to kill 
myself,’’ Vreeland's niece Emi-Lu As- 
tor says that in fact Diana resembled her 
"extremely handsome, tall British fa- 
ther, Frederick Young Dalziel. “Тһе 
nose looked wonderful on him, ` Astor 
says. Dalziel (a Scottish name pro- 
nounced Dee-el) was a stockbroker who 
never managed to make much money 
but who somehow always lived rather 
well—ua skill he passed on to his daugh- 
ter along with his prominent nose, Ac 
cording to Frederick **Frecky"" Wree 
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Diana - 











nd, Diana’s younger son, the Dalziels 
were “а subclan, with a tartan. Mom 
had a pair of trousers made of It.’ 

Diana’s mother, Emily Key Hoff- 
man, counted among her forebears two 
figures of early American lore, Francis 
Scott Key and Martha Washington. War- 
hol-estate executor Fred Hughes, one of 
Diana's intimates in the 70s and 805, 
once pulled a scrapbook out of a ban- 
quette drawer and saw a “clipping of 
Diana, at age 10 or 11, dressed as Mar- 
tha Washington. She was the same ba- 
sic person at 10 as at 70. In that 18th- 
century wig, she looked just as she did 
at the end of her life with silver hair.”’ 
The Hoffmans, according to Hughes, 
arrived in Colonial Maryland from Ger- 
many to fight in the Revolution. 

Diana would spend a lifetime com- 
pensating for the fact that Emily Hoff- 
man Dalziel was, as Emi-Lu Astor put it, 
‘a great beauty.’ Compounding the 
problem, Alexandra, Diana's younger 
sister, looked just like their fetching 
mother. “Mummy was a very pretty, 
conventional child, with a petite nose,”’ 
says Astor. **Aunt Diana was considered 
plain, ugly. It gave Aunt Diana a terrific 
complex.”” Ironically, Diana took after 
her mother temperamentally. **She was a 
mad eccentric,’’ Frecky says. Mrs. Dal- 
ziel may not have entertained Vernon and 
Irene Castle, Diaghilev, Ida Rubinstein, 
and Nijinsky in her Paris drawing room 
(despite Vreeland’s claims in D.V.), but 
she was, like her daughter, crazy about 
dancing. *'She loved to dance for chari- 
ties," Astor says. “She was one of the 
first ladies to show her ankles onstage.”’ 

Sometime before World War 1, the 
Dalziel family moved to New York, 
where the sisters enrolled at the Brear- 
ley School. Alexandra stayed until her 
graduation, but Diana completed only 
three years. Too impatient for the class- 
room, she studied dance instead, with 
Michel Fokine, the Russian ballet mas- 
ter, who, she claimed, ‘‘taught me total 
discipline.” 

Alexandra often summered in Wyo- 
ming, camping and riding with her 
mother, Astor says. (Alexandra went on 
to excel as a sportswoman at Bryn 
Mawr. later marrying a Scot, Sir Alex- 
ander Kinloch, and the painter Cuthbert 
Orde.) Diana, however, preferred to 
pass the season with her maternal grand- 
mother, Charlotte Hoffman, at her Ka- 
tonah, New York, house, the Villa 


Diana. Vreeland remembered her grand- 
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mother as ‘an Impossible, extraordinary 
woman. ... Outside her bedroom she 
had a big balcony overlooking the gar- 
den, and she had all these ltalians work- 
ing for her. Then one day she said, 
“Where, ıs Elsa?’ Elsa was a maid. 

.'She's gone to Church, Madam.’ 
‘CHURCH? I COME BEFORE GOD!’. . . Ser- 
vants never stayed with my grandmother. ”’ 

As a debutante, Diana threw herself 
into society with a vengeance. She dis- 
covered that outré makeup and smart 
clothes diverted attention from her im- 
perfect features. **At 16 she started with 
the over-the-top makeup,”” Hughes says. 
“бре would giggle with me about how 
she painted herself white and then got the 
white paint all over Stanley Mortimer’s 
dinner jacket when they went out danc- 
ing." The elaborate maquillage was 
eventually reduced to a fundamental 
scheme: matching scarlet lips and nails, 
shiny lids, and scarlet slashes on her 
cheeks, forehead, and ears. She loved to 
ask her companions rhetorically, ‘Is it 
Kabuki enough?”” (Bill Blass recalls that 
on a flight to Boston a stewardess bent 
over the fashion diva, saying, ““Неге, 
honey, let me rub in your rouge for 
you.'' Unperturbed, Vreeland turned to 
Blass and remarked, ‘‘Isn’t that sweet? 
So American.) 

Somehow, through an intoxicating 
combination of prodigious chic and fero- 
cious willfulness, this human hyperbole 
bewitched the most handsome, elegant 
man around, Thomas Reed Vreeland, a 
banking trainee in Albany. “Do you 
know the Spanish proverb ‘A beautiful 
woman would like to have an ugly 
woman’s luck’?’’ proposes columnist 
Aileen ‘‘Suzy’’ Mehle. Vreeland her- 
self wrote in D.V., **I met him on the 
Fourth of July at a weekend party in 
Saratoga. ...I believe in love at first 
sight because that’s what it was. I knew 
the moment our eyes met that we would 
marry.” Although the wedding took 
place eight months later, on March 1, 
1924, at the St. Thomas Episcopalian 
church on 53rd Street and Fifth Avenue 
in Manhattan, society shunned the cere- 
mony, because Diana’s mother had re- 
cently been embroiled in a widely publi- 
cized adultery scandal. 

Reed’s parents had held higher ambi- 
tions for their son. Frecky Vreeland 
says, ''My father's father was the 13th 
son of a poor Dutch Reformed minister. 
At the age of 13 he took a job shoveling 
coal into locomotive boilers. Then he 







became a ticket taker on the гайгоа 1 
One day Mr. Vanderbilt was making | 
tour of his line with an inspector. Ev» “: 
time Vanderbilt asked a question, txt 
inspector replied, ‘Let me get Vreelaig® \* 
to answer.’ Vanderbilt was so impress i3 
that he made the young ticket ta 1 
president of the Harlem line.” The ifs ™ 
dustrious railwayman went on to bie 
come a director of Royal Typewriter. 
where he worked well into his 805. Ж 
The ex-coal shoveler’s son embodid« 1 
the period’s very image of the romani, Ree 
idle-rich gentleman. Frecky says, “Но 1 
went to Yale, where he was the Кофи. 
Vallee of his collegiate set. He was hef Tel 
of the Whiffenpoofs. Mom was swept ол 
her feet.'"" Reed continued to take pleb: i : 
sure in singing around the piano at pal M. 
ties, ‘especially after Diana left,” tl inih 
jeweler Kenneth Jay Lane says. “Thai 
he got looser and sang naughty songs. ih 
in. Th 
n a sense, Diana hf vl 
married her father. Bogno i 
Reed and Dalziel pra И Те 
ticed the kind of fastidio! 
grooming that excited Dji (o 
ana’s senses. Both were а. 
kindly, good-looking, парка 
and patrician— instinctiwW. | v. 
gallants but lackluster busl |у 
nessmen. Vreeland worshiped the tw nieht: 
men equally, and probably out of prd. 
portion with their merits. Even Diana]: | 
detractors find her uxorial devotion ШЕ 
Reed touching. *“He was flagrantly шҚ) (| 
faithful to her,” says a former Harper kimi 
Bazaar colleague. “He fell in love witH 4; 
someone in Canada while he was work (er; 
ing for the d’Erlanger bank during thier, 
war. He wanted a divorce, and Dian eck 
said she didn't believe in it. He used tb; : 
send long-stemmed white roses to thji: + 
women he was seeing—usually some, y;; 
one she knew.” MY found 
Reed remained, nevertheless, true | i birth 
his fashion. An acquaintance says @ hoary 
one affair he knew about, “Reed wehin. 
for the nearest thing he could get to Did ny 
ana: Cordelia Biddle Robertson. Shi. i 
had a jet-black Veronica Lake hairdi Mane, 
and was as mannered and outrageous 2), 
Diana. She never realized how сатр] 
she was." Whether from cowardice Ofyy { 
strength, Reed stuck around— Рїап " 
perfect foil, the masculine half of a соў, т 
ple famous for its urbanity and chic N told 
Though he worked in banking and ав. 
for other businesses, including the pet h 
fumers Rigaud, his real vocation wasiy, 
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UH Fred Hughes's words, being ‘‘the 
ubwelain of the house." He planned 
ty nus, organized dinner parties, and 
i. & the household. 
The Vreelands established their first 
"пе in Albany, where Reed continued 
f banking apprenticeship and their eld- 
хоп, Thomas (*Timmy””), was born. 
0 {spite her bizarre makeup and scarlet 
‘fat door, Diana wrote that in Albany 
$ f was still ‘very, very domestic... a 
fl anese wife.” Just before the 1929 
msh, Reed took a position with the 
. Karanty Trust, and the family moved 
Mi London. 
uM “The London dining room was paint- 
ala bright yellow,'' Frecky says. 
tne of my earliest memories 
iMiss of Mom taking rumba les- 
‚#$ in the living room." The 
"Welands lived more luxuriously 
mn they could ever afford to 
tin. They kept a Bugatti and 
и ver, both of which accompanied 
Қт оп their jaunts to the Conti- 
pft. Their sybaritic existence was 
Ша cariously propped up by the low 
td -war cost of living, a knack for 
ab tching credit, and a little lingerie 
, @iness run by the enterprising Di- 
inci. It was there, if one believes 
r MJ, that Wallis Simpson ordered 
IR nightgowns that she wore on 
oi Mf first weekend assignation with the 
псе of Wales. ‘‘Mom’s store 
tought down the British Empire,’ 
Nicky jokes. 
(те round 1933, Reed’s health weak- 
еа, апа the Vreelands spent a year 
си Сегтапу and Switzerland. Diana 
int her younger son a postcard of Hit- 
1009 Frecky says. On the back she had 
id. wled, **Watch this man.'' The fam- 
¡ollfhad an opportunity to do just that 
omen, visiting a Black Forest clinic, 
lr found themselves *“attending Hit- 
wgs birthday party. Though Diana 
says | no crypto-Fascist, her intrinsic apol- 
s wtlilism— Politics," ' she said, t'are be- 
4/@d my ken’’—led to some regrettable 
n. Wes in judgment. She could never, for 
; umfance, understand why the French os- 
xuirfized Coco Chanel, a collaborator who 
yd been protected by a Nazi lover during 
dehi war. “Tve never taken any side in 
pathing that went on in Paris during the 
faM.. . because I was not there, Vree- 
y taf told the writer Lally Weymouth. 
yd @ Id events concerned her only as they 
pected style. Informed by someone in 
q Vogue art department that J.F.K. had 


“When shoes were 


rationed. 


she put every foot | 


in America 


in ballet slippers, 


been shot, she re- 
torted, ``Well, we can `t use Lady Bird 
in the magazine." Kenneth Jay Lane 
says, "I remember her son Tim once 
told me, ‘Mom had no sense of right or 
wrong—to her things were either inter- 
esting or uninteresting.” ”’ 

Around 1937, the Vreelands moved 
back to New York. Diana had always 
felt more comfortable abroad—not only 
was she closer to her beloved couture 
salons (Chanel’s was her favorite) and 
her father’s roots but also she knew 
her jolie laide persona was a phenome- 
non better understood on the Conti- 
nent. *'In Europe the great style setters 
were never beauties,”” fashion publi- 
cist Eleanor Lambert points out, citing 
the Vicomtesse de Noailles as an ex- 
ample. **Diana knew that she fit into 
that tradition. 

One American who instantly got the 
point of Vreeland’s stretched-to-the-lim- 
it chie was Carmel Snow, the brilliant, 
tippling editor in chief of Harper’s Ba- 
zaar, who, during her 1934-to-1957 
reign, guided the magazine’s transfor- 
mation from a tasteful ladies’ book into 
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Corridor of power: 
Editor in chief Vreeland at the 
offices of Vogue, 1965. 


the most avant-garde popular publi- 
cation of its day. A former Vogue 
fashion editor, she was responsi- 
ble for hiring the great art director 
Alexey Brodovitch and for pro- 
moting or launching the careers 

of such artistic and literary lu- 
minaries as Richard Avedon, Louise 
Dahl-Wolfe, Marcel Vertès, and Tru- 
man Capote. Her instincts about fashion 
were so infallible, the story goes, that 
she would doze off at the collections 
only to awaken when the right dress 
passed by. 

Not long after the Vreelands’ return 
to New York, Snow spotted Diana danc- 
ing at the St. Regis Roof. "The next 
morning she called me up," Vreeland 
wrote. *'She'd admired what I had on— 
it was a white lace Chanel dress with a 
bolero, and | had roses in my hair— and 
she asked me if I'd like a job." Snow 
wrote in her memoirs. "'| had been 
looking for a replacement for Daisy Fel- 
lowes [from] the new world of the Inter- 
national Set.’ Vreeland accepted be- 
cause she sorely needed the income. As 
Stephen Jamail, who started a sheet- 
and-fabric-licensing business with her 
in the 80s, says, ‘‘Economic necessity 
was the driving force of her life. She 
never made any bones about it. She 
worked for a living practically until the 
day she died. `` 

Temperamentally, the two sacred mon- 
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sters checked and balanced each othi 
"Mrs. Vreeland was like the most m 
velous comet,’’ Condé Nast editorial 4 
viser Leo Lerman says, ‘апа Мгѕ. Sni 
glowed like a planet.’’ One of Vreelan: 
most notorious contributions to Baze 
was her “‘Why Don’t You. . .’’ colun 
an escapist tip sheet extravagantly out 
whack with Depression-era reality. 
though both S. J. Perelman and the con 
dienne Spivy parodied it, they bare 
needed to tamper with such Vreelan 
isms as ‘‘Why Don’t You... have 
furry elk-hide trunk for the back of yo 
car?” and ` Why Don’t You... tw 
[your child's] pigtails round her 
like macaroons?’ 

Snow quickly advanced her eccentf 
contributor to the position of fashion e: 
tor. More than just an ‘‘eye,’’ a fashi! 
editor in those days had to be a resoure 
ful combination of movie director, pro 
man, seamstress, and beautician. “SJ 
just had these magic hands, '' says Lilli 
Groueff, who modeled for Vreeland b 
fore the war. ''Once, I came back fro 
vacation badly sunburned, with a b 
permanent—and I had to be phot@ 
graphed by Louise Dahl-Wolfe. Dia 
did something with those hands, af 
suddenly the hair was pulled togethe 
She’d pull the shoulder pads out 
suits, change the hemlines. She cou 
always feel the change before the dé 
signers. I think they got ideas frol 
her." And when the war blocked o 
fashion news from Paris, American dé 
signers, like heliotropes bowing to 
nearer sun, fed on her imaginatio 
instead. 

"She was a tremendous inspiratig 
to American sportswear,” says a Bà 
zaar colleague. **When shoes were rap 
tioned, she put every foot in Ameri 
in ballet slippers. She had Ceil Chap 
man whip up romantic things ovem 
night—ballet-length dresses with bow 
The manufacturers were for once forcé 
to allow designers leeway, to give the 
independence from Paris. It was t 
best America ever did. When P2 
fashion opened after the war, that wá 
Ше епд о и.” | 
Expanding her sphere of influend 
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illy as well as professionally, Vree- 
land cuitivated the White Russian, Jew- 
ish, and European society figures and 
artists who turned New York into the 
world’s most vital and cosmopolitan 
capital during and after the war. The 
Vreelands’ apartment at 400 Park Ave- 
nue and their country house in Brewster, 
both decorated with the help of the fash- 
ionable George Stacey, became Euro- 
American havens for a confraternity of 
worldly souls. Frecky recalls the wartime 
summers he passed in Brewster while on 
holiday from Groton. "Jean-Pierre Au- 
mont visited, and Schiaparelli was al- 
most in residence perpetually. She and 
Mom would needlepoint together. Harry 
Hopkins had married a friend of my 
mother’s, so in the middle of the war I 
found myself talking to him about F.D.R. 
Johnny Schlumberger, the jeweler, was 
always there, and, of course, there were 
the Russians—Princess Nathalie Paley 
and Serge Obolensky.’ 
The Vreelands also rented rooms for 
a couple of weeks every summer in 
Southampton, where they mingled with 
a different group. **Mom had her social 
side and her artistic side. She didn't mix 
the two." Lillian Groueff remembers 
the Vreelands arriving in Southampton 
"with lots of luggage—all Vuitton— 
and a leopard throw."' Chessy Rayner, 
who worked for Vreeland briefly at 
Vogue, recounts, '“She would show up 
at the beach in a little formfitting wool 
maillot, with that peculiar walk of hers— 
toes first, head and neck on a backward 
slant like a camel. Everyone else was 
sull wearing those loose, skirted bath- 
ing suits from Peck & Peck." 
Vreeland's personal style, as fixed 
and universally observed as a lodestar, 
was already becoming part of fashion 
lore. "Her look never really changed 
that much over the decades,” says the 
Bazaar colleague. ‘Only the headgear. 
The 30s were the turban period. Then 
came the snood period, and then the 
hatless phase,”” starting in the early 60s, 
when the celebrated coiffeur Alexandre 
snipped her hair into what Talley calls 
"the black Kabuki flip." One could 
also mark her "periods" by footwear. 
Her custom-made T-straps ''dated from 
the Bazaar era,** Talley says. **At Vogue 
she switched to the Vivier pilgrim 
pumps.'' These accessories, along with 
the obsidian hair (^*lacquered back until 
the corners of her eyes met,’’ Joe Eula 
says), red mouth, and jabbing, scarlet- 
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tipped arrow of an index finger, became 
instantly recognizable synecdoches for 
the fashion doyenne. And when artists 
such as René Bouché portrayed her, 
they could get away with rendering only 
the lips, hairdo, and hands. 

Vreeland’s decorating habits were as 
scrutinized and imitated as her gait, ges- 
tures, and dress. Those who stayed at 
the Brewster house, a converted coach 
house inherited from Reed's father, still 
speak of it with awe. Dan de Menocal, 
ЕгесКу 5 Groton roommate, remembers 
“а huge balcony overlooking the living 
room that Mussolini could have given a 
speech from. Over it hung a life-size 
portrait of Frecky’s mother.’’ This 
"enormous, beamed, barnlike" Brew- 
ster living room was “‘painted shocking 
pink," Frecky says. ''And every door 
in the house was painted a different col- 
or. She convinced the painter he was 
Picasso. `` 

Vreeland expertly manipulated every- 
one, whether workmen or her “‘skiv- 
vies" —her office assistants—into giv- 
ing her more than they knew they had. 
Her technique was to identify the best 
human raw material, endow her selec- 
tion with a very special sense of being 
‘‘chosen,’’ and then, as one of her for- 
mer editors puts it, '“mine the ore.?”” 
All her successful protégés—from the 
sportswear designer Carolyn Schnurer 
during the Bazaar days to Polly Mellen 
and Grace Mirabella at Vogue, to An- 
dré Leon Talley during the Costume 
Institute perıod— speak of this process 
as if they had received divine grace. 
Talley says, “Once she decided she 
saw something in me, I could do 
no wrong.’’ Mirabella agrees: ‘‘She 
hooked you. We all had the feeling 
that we'd die for her. From the mo- 
ment she wanted you, you were as loy- 
al as a Labrador.”” 

Forced by Snow after the war to con- 
centrate her energies locally—she was 
not sent to the Paris collections—Vree- 
land and her team irrepressibly imposed 
their Francophile standards on Seventh 
Avenue. Some found her a stimulant, 
others a hindrance. ‘*We turned a lot of 
sows’ ears into silk purses,’’ says a for- 
mer Bazaar editor. Carolyn Schnurer 
raves, '*As an editor she was. always 
so color-right, fashion-right, silhou- 
ette-right. She told me to cut bathing-suit 
legs short in the front and rounded at the 
side to elongate the gorgeous American 
leg. She was the first one to insist I 















make a bikini. They had not really be 
seen outside of France and Italy. She ke 
telling me, ‘Less of it! Less of it!’ ~’ 
Eleanor Lambert, however, whol 
sıx-decade-long career has been devc 
ed to promoting American fashiof 
feels that an obstinate, condescent 
ing Eurocentrism prevented Vreela 
from championing American designe 
to the extent they deserved. *'She ne 
er, never accepted that American fast 
ion meant anything—that world treng 
could start here in sportswear am 
ready-to-wear and then move upwarde 
to couture. France was the drean 
world. She had in mind a school J 
fashion based in Paris, like Cubism f 
Impressionism.” Vreeland once ask 
fashion editor Baron Nicolas de Gun 
burg, **What is the name of that Seius 
enth Avenue designer who hates meigi 
so?” *Legion,"' he replied. Bill Blagg 
says, ‘‘Nicky de Gunzburg was th 
editor at Bazaar and Vogue who be 
lieved in American fashion. Diana a 
I became far better friends after s| 
left magazines. She hated Seventh A 
enue—she used the Americans to mak 
up fantasy clothes.”” | 











he dynamic equ 
librium at Baza 
was upset whe 
Carmel Snow rd 
tired in 1957. Th 
elevation of he 
niece Nancy Whit 
as her successor wa 
in effect a nepotisti 
checkmate against Vreeland. ‘*Carmé 
told the Hearsts when she retired, ‘Don 
allow her to be editor in chief,’ "' a vete 
an of Bazaar says. Alexander Libermar 
the editorial director of Condé Nast, cot 
firms the story: **Carmel Snow—whon 
incidentally, Condé Nast had always 11 
tended to make editor in chief of Vogue- 
understood that you needed an older, e 
perienced editor to control Diana.’’ Bi 
by 1960 there was no one more expen 
enced than Vreeland. 
Feeling slighted and underpaid, Vret 
land locked her sights on Vogue. "DEM 
ana seduced Mitzi Newhouse [the wifggY™ 
of Condé Nast owner 5. 1. Мем ЩЫ 
house],'" says an ex-editor. ''We wem: 
my 

all at a Ben Zuckerman showing, th PT 
Bazaar editors on one side of {һе гооп 7% 
the Vogue editors on the other. Afte | 
wards, she rushed over to Mitzi, ргас - 
cally threw, (Continued on page 188%! 
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Sly’s Body Electric 





(Continued from page 149) to say to the 
audience, 'O.K., here's the Stallone you 
learned to love in Rocky.” `` 

When Cliffhanger proved a box-office 
success, Stallone decided he was being 
given a message too loud to ignore. Branch- 
ing out hadn't worked for him. Action 
pictures were where he belonged. So, 
now the muscles are back. 

“I was being wrapped up in old newspa- 
pers. I coulda walked round here on flame 
and nobody woulda put a marshmallow on 
my body. It was pretty dismal. I was like 
‘Maybe I could become a guide somewhere 
in South Africa, or a hunter." "" He shakes 
his head. **Jesus, it was bad. 

"When Cliffhauger came out, the peo- 
ple who write the articles started. venting 
what they had really been thinking about 
me.`` he says. “‘It was like ‘Stallone back 
from the grave, aftcr a totally dismal five 
years.” I'm reading this and I'm like, 
God! If Pd known it was like that, 1 
woulda killed myself! Jesus! It woulda 
been a situation like “Take all sharp ob- 
jects out of the room.” | woulda plunged a 
dagger in my heart!’ 

The relief of having made thc come- 
back is intense. Stallone is still bugged 
that the public won't accept him in comic 
roles. “I tend to look at life in a kind of 
comedic, satirical way,” he says, “апа 
yet I'm perceived as a man who's deadly 
serious and nonsensical, and that’s not 
really it at all." He is still touchy on the 
matter of his intellect—still eager to im- 
press with fancy words and literary name- 
drops and accounts of his poetry writing. 
"[t's not iambic pentameters or anything,”’ 
he says of his poetic efforts. "'It's blank 
verse—I’ve gone from the e. e. cummings 
mode to the Tom Waits-school-of-poetry 
mode. ] wrote one the other day. I write this 
poem and then Kevin thinks I stole it from 
a book. I said, ‘Yeah? Then why is it 
written on the back of a hatbox, O.K.? ** 

But if he hasn't come to terms with his 
public, lunkhead persona, he has at least 
given up struggling against it. “Im re- 
signed now,” he says, making a resigned 
face, ''to doing things that I think befit the 
image and not trying to break type as bla- 
tantly as I have before.” In his new, prag- 
matic mood, Stallone is even prepared to 
acknowledge that the Edgar Allan Poe proj- 
ect will probably never happen. ``Some- 
times," he says with a sigh, `“my aspira- 
tions far exceed my abilities. I would like 
to do Edgar Allan Poe, but I bring so 
much handmade baggage that there’s no 
way you could evcr accept me as a frail. 
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withdrawn poet who basically approached 
life on the intellcctual level. The audience 
just wouldn't buy it. They'd expect me to 
be like * Yo, Poe" `` 


he day after the muscle-feeling ses- 

sion in Benedict Canyon, I go to visit 
Stallone on the Warner Bros. lot. where 
his next movie, Demolition Man, 15 being 
filmed. When I arrive, Stallone is stand- 
ing around on a shiny-floored high-tech 
set, waiting to be abducted by a giant me- 
chanical claw. Demolition Man, to be re- 
leased in October, is a futuristic action 
thriller directed by Marco Brambilla. Stal- 
lone plays a brutal L-A.P.D. sergeant who 


û 


say, 
‘Look, if you’re 
gonna go cheat, 
at least come back and 
have learned 
something new. 
At least come 
back with a new 
trick? ” 
кап 


pursues a psychopathic criminal (Wesley 
Snipes) through time, into the Los Ange- 
les of the year 2023. The scene they are 
working on this morning is a shoot-out 
between Stallone and Snipes in a “Сгуо- 
Penitentiary``—the cryogenic rehabilita- 
tion center in which both have been frozen 
for 70 years. When Stallone starts racing 
across the shiny floor, banging his gun, 
the claw is supposed to descend, pick him 
up, and carry him away while he mimes 
suitably manly anguish. Unfortunately, 
the claw machinery is acting up. 

As the grips and special-effects advisers 
busy themselves with fixing it, Stallone 
tries to keep himself and the rest of the 
crew amused. He wanders about with that 
odd tough-guy gait that makes him look as 
if he were carrying invisible packages un- 
der his arms—jovially biffing cameramen 


in the ribs, pretending to stab his make 
man in the neck, shadowboxing with | 
golf coach. Stallone is very fond of t 
boysy play punching. *'I like the one- 
manship, the constant hands-on, the sh 
ing," he says. 

Stallone is swigging root beer, sing 
Ray Charles’s "What'd 1 Say?" inte 
Q-tip. and practicing his gun draw w 
he notices me standing in a corner. 
comes over with a clamp device that h 
borrowed from one of the grips and sn 
it menacingly in the direction of my sto 
ach. *‘This is the diet meter," he sa 
“Ам, c'mon—everyone has to pass t 
test. When I politely demur, he mọ 
his attention to two rather tubby gri 
There is much raucous laughter as 
tweaks at their bellies with the clamp. * 
lot of testosterone on this set,’’ one oft 
crew murmurs to me, a little wearily. 

Joel Silver, who is producing the mý 
ie, keeps bustling in and out of the soui 
stage in a voluminous pajama suit am 
cloud of Paco Rabanne. He agrees abe 
the testosterone. *'Sly is not a stay-in-tl 
trailer kind of a guy." he says approvin 
ly. "He's not the kind who disappears a 
only comes out when he's needed. Ma 
ies like this are skewed towards the you 
male, so they have that macho, bondi 
thing about them on the set. You have t 
stunt guys and, you know, the prop gu 
and the gun guys and—maybe it’s chi 
ish, maybe it’s immature, but the youn 
male aesthetic really seems to filter dov 
into the production.” 

The claw is finally working again, a 
Stallone limbers up for the next take 
doing thigh lunges and yelling ‘*Mothe 
fucker!’ Then it's action. White smo 
begins to billow across the set as Stallo 
starts shooting. The claw comes down a 
hoists him up. He struggles. Cut. T 
claw has malfunctioned again and Sti 
lone has hurt his hand. Then one of t 
steam canisters appears to explode. A gr 
limps off the set. `` And they dismiss а 
uon films as easy!" Stallone says, rolli 
his eyes. 

Stallone is committed to making acti 
pictures for the next two years at lea: 
and naturally he is a little defensive aba 
the genre. Doing action doesn't conde 
him to an endless repetition of the sar 
bang-bang formula, he says. All of his u 
coming movies have something excitil 
and unusual about them. Demolition 
is "kind of unique" because ‘‘it attac 
a well-known theme from a new ang 
which is kind of social commentary/funn 
... And then again," " he adds, "it also h 
a lot of action. His next film, Fair Сат 
is "Kind of unique" too, in that it will be: 
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erotic action thriller. In it he will get to 
"make love, have a real hot thing, and also 
be emotional." He can't wait. 

"Im dying to do this for once." he 
says. "I mean, my God, I figure it's 
something I know a little bit about and yet 
l've always been guided away from that. 
... When the results of Cliffhanger came 
out and 40 percent of the audience were 
females, I realized I'd been doing myself 
a disservice by not really getting involved 
in the feminine mystique fullheartedly.”’ 

Besides Fair Game, there'll be another 
futuristic action thriller: Judge Dredd, a 
movie based on the cult comic-book series 
of the same name. This will offer the **ul- 


- 


timate”” in special effects. "There's usu- - 


ally a very negative connotation to action 
films,” Stallone reflects, "like they re the 
lowest form on the food chain. But they 
are really the mother ship of films. Very 
special films don't happen very frequent- 
ly. So I want to take the opportunity to do 
these incredibly unique things now, while 
[m physically able to.” Stallone, one 
can't help noticing, has a very keen sense 
that his time is running out. **I keep think- 
ing I'm 14 years old," he says, "and I 
realize, No, you are actually past midlife. 
They say ‘middle-aged,’ but how many 
guvs do you know who live to 90? I'm 
beyond middle age." His official line is 
that he feels ""exuberant," that his body 
is still **blossoming.*” But beyond these 
cheery prognostications, there lurks a 
more fretful response to the aging pro- 
cess. In Stallone’s garage at home and in a 
specially designated area on the set, a vast 
array of gleaming white weight machines 
have been set up for his use. He works out 
twice, sometimes three times, a day—a 
routine he dislikes but regards as essen- 
tial. '*I have to work at it,'" he says. “1 
think if I were to just let myself go—eat 
what I want and stay out as much as I want 
and drink what I want—I dunno, I wouldn’t 
be attractive, not tome I wouldn't be. I feel 
as though it’s one of those Dorian Gray 
things—in one week it'd be like I'd be- 
come the crypt keeper. I see it when I go 
to New York. I'm there for about four 
days and I get up and look in the mirror 
and I realize what I’m going to look like 
at 60...I just start to self-immolate, I 
become decrepit. 

The regimen required to keep a 47- 
year-old action man looking his best is not 
only strenuous but for the most part fan- 

‘ically dull. Stallone sticks religiously 
to a high-protein, low-fat‘diet, and when 
he's working he eats exactly the same 
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thing every day—in accordance with the 
dubious theory that a monotonous eating 
program is healthier than a varied one. 
Why, one wonders, does he bother? He has 
enjoved great commercial success with ac- 
tion films for 17 years. He is an extremely 
rich man, with an enormous new house in 
Florida. Why doesn't he say to hell with 
high protein and early-morning workouts 
and opt for a splendid retirement, playing 
golf and eating chocolate cake? 

"I don't know," Stallone says. *'l 
don t know if it's because of a tremendous 
insecurity or a vacuum that's unfathom- 
able, that I can never fill—a void in my 
childhood—but there's a sense that I'm 
incomplete. It just takes a continual chal- 
lenge to validate my .. . I could never just 
walk away and say, 'O.K., I did it all, 
I'm done’... I believe the world is real 
rough. Real rough. It’s kind of a barroom 
brawl. You just try to survive it and the 
only way I survive it is by constant chal- 
lenges.” 


(): Stallone’s living-room wall in Ben- 
edict Canyon hangs one of his paint- 
ings—a large, luridly colored canvas de- 
picting an old man riding piggyback on a 
young woman. Stallone calls this painting 
Errol at Ten—a reference to Errol Flynn. 
‘It's about symbols who were basically 
demigods in our industry,’’ Stallone ex- 
plains, **how frail they were when they 
were offscreen—the insecurities and mal- 
adies they had. . . . As men get older, they 
try to grasp on to something that will re- 
tain their exuberance and youthful atti- 
tude. So I use the image of him riding 
piggyback on this young waif's back, try- 
ing to carry him back into the past, when 
he was younger. `` 

As always, Stallone says, he has used 
color to convey *'the psychological as- 
pect”” in this painting. **Colors,’’ he says 
with a lush giggle, *‘are almost the way 
you'd have a psychological Pap smear— 
you know what I mean?”” He points to the 
man in the picture. ** You can see I've giv- 
en him a red hand, because he knows he's 
going to hell for what he's doing. .. . The 
green there is representing all the wealth. 
And the blue, the depths of despair. And 
I’ve got a clock over there іп the right- 
hand corner. It represents his life. He's 
heading towards the midnight hour, so 
he's just about had it.” 

“Is it autobiographical in any way?” I 
ask, assuming that this is what Stallone 
has been broadly hinting. 

But he looks taken aback. ‘‘Ha, well,” 
he says. ‘‘Not overtly, you know. But, 
well, I'm sure something dwells in 
there.’ He thinks for a moment. **It must 













have come from me." he says, "kind f 
percolated from me—somewhere.”’ | 
Whether or not she could aptly be С 
scribed as **a waif,’’ Stallone does have 
much younger woman in his life. The 2 
year-old model Jennifer Flavin, who 8 
been his girlfriend for the last 5 years. S 
appeared on the Demolition Man set t 
day I was there—a honey-brown vision # 
suede mulcs, Levi's, and short, midriff 
baring T-shirt. Stallone was in his trailf* 
at the time, wearing only an extreme] 
scanty pair of underpants, having a st 
harness fitted. The news that Jennifer hig” 
arrived prompted much ribald joshing ЫБ 7 
tween him and his trailer cohort 
Mhere's the music?” he said as he pira 
his clothes back on. *'I need music whem ù t: 
make a full-frontal assault." Outside, # 
greeted Jennifer with a few playful biff. h 
and then they shyly embraced. A gagg 
of guys who had been waiting all mornit 
to banter with Stallone about boxing af 
golf stood around to watch this high 
school tableau—the class stud meeting Hi 
prom queen. Шик: 
Flavin is a proper dream of girlie рей 
fection. She talks in a soothing whispP% 1: 
and laughs a tinkly, demure laugh. Ult — 
close, she smells girlie, too—a sort un 
dewy, fresh-out-of-the-bath smell. Frofki:. 
time to time, a wisp of her shiny hair wi ol 
fall into her eyes and she’ll pluck it aw@ie wie 
with a delicate gesture of her pinkie Пешо) 
ger. To see her and Stallone together is $ ur) 
glimpse a world in which gender stere® по 
types are lived truths. ; ко; 
"I just watch and | listen and he Ғав її 
nates me,” she told me when we had gom or 
to the soundstage to watch Stallone qi sje 
some more grappling with the giant clay. m 
“Не just intrigues me by what he dogi. [i 
and says. He may talk a certain way фи" 
you or to someone on the street, but whefi i lj 
we get home, the way he speaks їо те. Sul 
so eloquently....And he writes poetsin thy 
and he paints and he can direct and he cafe lı: 
act and he can... everything. There dS rohi 
just so many things about him." 
Given this level of unchecked admirdiy,” \ 
tion. it's not hard to believe that Flavin mi, 
and Stallone rarely argue. The most serp» i; 
ous contretemps that Flavin has ever aql s 
knowledged was a tempestuous little spå ny 
over Gummy Bears. ‘‘One time, I wa; 
eating Gummy Bears,” she told а герои, 
er, **and he came back in a grumpy moodq i: |. 
He had told me not to eat candy, and Що 
started screaming at me for eating there)’ | 
Then he broke a plate and threw the Gun \: 
my Bears at me.”’ B 
What rows there are, Stallone takes thf: 
blame for provoking. But generally speak 
ing. theirs is a very placid relationship! | 
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one says. "I incite her purposetully be- 
Se I think it's good every now and then 
ike, purge oneself of all Ihe angst." 
ies a Cancer,’ Flavin says. ‘He's 
" sensitive. He's very generous. He 
s me so much of himself. | mean, on 
kends, he could be out hanging with his 
ıds— well, he does go and play golt on 
weekends—but most of his time off he 
fads with me. And that’s more valuable 
anything he can give me." 
a allone is a man’s man, she says, “i 
tim be that because | wouldn't want 
af any other way. | wouldn't want to be 
ne hg some wimp—some guy who wants 
ing out with me on the weekends and 
: bread. I like that he wants to hang 
With the guys on Friday nights and 
he likes to play golf on Saturdays and 
lays. That’s O.K. I understand it. ' 
spite of all this rampant harmonious- 
. Stallone and Flavin have no plans to 
N fy in the near future. “If I got mar- 
hE’ Stallone says, "it would be a 
пие situation where me and the woman 
ld have a certain kind of format where 
ie: vouldn't be under each other's feet 
shi Ihe mystery must be maintained. | im- 
dh $ separation. I insist on people blatant- 
orl Pursuing other Jobs, travels, sports, 
р ехег. '° 
air W nd other love affairs? When I ask 
и one whether he is good at monoga- 
li ае laughs. **Monopoly, did you say?" 
red further, he adds, ""Like all good 
се, [Monogamy] takes practice. It's an 
tural state for an incredibly long dura- 
ea) But it’s certainly attainable. ' ` 
alo your understanding with Jennifer 
т Y t stretch to seeing other people?" 
п Чо. по way, That would be cata- 
в һіс. Гуе been actually... a pretty 
al guy. 
uwd if Jennifer ever ended up cheating 
om m. Stallone says he would accept it, 
, ing that all is fair in love and war. **1 
{leve that if someone's going to cheat, 
wed s nothing you can do about it, and 
lant monitoring only aggravates the 
alm lon." We are back at the Benedict 
fafon mansion, and Stallone has stood 
pw to amble about the living room. 
sept say.” he continues, °° ‘Look, if 
iee gonna go cheat, at least come back 
» |w@ave learned something new. At least 
К. back with a new trick!" `’ 
‚08 has learned this realism after many 
igs Of being burned. “I’ve been 
и Печ! I used to have a condo on 
patit Vesuvius, before it blew up." The 
est burn of all was, of course, his 
¡jo Mage to Brigitte Nielsen, a short-lived 
| «4 inhappy business thal broke up in 
Е wt The trajectory of their romance was 
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spectacular, but brief. Now Stallone 
warns with an almost missionary zeal 
agatnst the dangers of torrid love. 

"Hot alfairs are. dangerous," Пе lec- 
tures me. "You gotta understand. you re 
going to gel scorched, There's no doubt 
about it—love under those circumstances 
makes one incredibly stupid. Now, you're 
saying, "What do you mean? That love is 


dumb?" Let me just explain because this is 


important. LOVE MAKES YOU DO STUPID 
THINGS! tT MAKES YOU DUMB! It takes imn- 
telligent persons and makes them walk 
around with their thumb in their mouth, 
becoming human drool cups. IT MAKES 
(HEM STAGGER THROUGH THE NIGHT, LOST! 


6 


оуе 
makes you dumb! 
It takes intelligent 


persons and makes them 


walk around 
with their thumb in 
their mouth, 
becoming human 
drool cups.” 
— 


It takes people who run entire NATIONS 
and turns them into babbling idiots. YES! 
LOVE MAKES YOU DUMB!’ 

After he finishes, there is a long pause. 
"So," I venture finally, "with Jennifer. 
you've opted for something a little calm- 
ср Каран?” 

“Yeah, a little calmer," Stallone says 
quietly, coming back to sit on the sofa. 
“Гуе been through the hot and m cov- 
ered with burns. I can't deal with it.” 

Tony Munafo, who started out as Stal- 
lone's bodyguard 16 years ago, Is now 
Sly`s associate producer and the man Stal- 
lone calls his "best friend." He says that 
Stallone's experiences with. Nielsen have 
frightened him. Бу" afraid to get mar- 
ried now,” he says ina New Jersey accent 
you could slice with a knife. “I begged 


<> 


him not to marry Gitte. I knew she was 


gomg to be bad lor him [| got bad vibes 
about her from Ihe beginning. Sle hated 
me. | always treated Galle very mee, but 
she knew Í didi t trust Her 
knees m the Rolls-Royce on the way to 
the wedding—begying him, “Don't do 
this!’ But when you're tn love, you're in 
love. Sly really loved that woman." 

H Stallone has learned to be wary of hot 
romance, he remains very keen on hang- 
mg with the guys. And ıt ıs men who ш- 
spire his most sentimental eulogies. °° You 
wanna know about me?" he says. "" Meet 
Tony Munato. We've fought together, 
we've had fistfights together. He's been 
there since the beginning.’ 

As tor Munafo, ``Anybody ever hurts 
Sly." he says, "VI kill "em. The love ts 
too strong. I will never leave Sly. Hear 
what I'm saying: / will not leave hum till 
death us do part. It's love between a man 
and a man. ` 

When I ask Stallone if he prefers the 
company of men to that of women, he 
smiles. "Ive always thought about this. 
If TI was stuck on an island for 20 years. 
who would I rather go with? My best male 
buddy or the most beautiful woman in the 
world? Га definitely go with my buddy. 
You could have wondertul sex with a girl. 
You could run on the beach, watch perfect 
sunsets. The wind would cascade through 
her hair, there'd be a flower behind her 
саг 2 Cutto lO ycariater: O.K.. enough 
already! I mean, what do we talk about? 
Itd be a whole different thing. So I would 
think that the outrageous, raucous. stupid 
banter guys often enter into would be 
preferable to the politically correct rela- 
tronship between a man and a woman for 
IS VES 

Generally speaking, Stallone is not keen 
on political correctness. "I'm a little put 
out by it,” he says, "because no one can 
say what they feel anymore. I sav, let's 
clarify our true feelings and just say what 
people want to say. But you're so sensitive 
now to every kind of group and there's so 
many groups now—we're so fractionat- 
ed—it's like one big congregation of an- 
tagonistic social clubs.`` In the past, 
Stallone has objected to being identified as 
aright-wing movie star, and he got steamed 
when the character of Rambo was co-opted 
by Ronald Reagan as a symbol of the gung- 
ho Republican spirit. But there's little 
doubt that his views tend toward the Gen- 
ghis Khan end of the political spectrum. 

"You want to get rid of crime?" he 


| was omn nn 


demands rhetorically at one point in our 


conversation. “It’s so simple! But it’s not 
going to be a pretty sight. People don't 
respond to idle threats. For me, if vou 
commit a heinous frigging crime and 
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you're caught, there is no appeal, there is 
no life sentence—sitting there for 30 years 
being a burden on our society. You have 
to be the receptacle for what you have 
sown. You have a man like the president 
go on TV and say, ‘Look, the next son of 
a bitch who uses a gun in a fucking crime, 
I swear to you, on my family, you are 
going away—not to prison. You are dead. 
It's over. You're going to be hung. inocu- 
lated. whatever it is." Now you have a lot 
of people thinking, Oh. this is a threat 
with real intent. Before, they're going. 
‘Oh, yeah, right, war on crime.’ Please! 
Street crime you got to deal with with a 
street mentality. `` 

Outbursts like these will doubtless en- 
sure that the public continues to blur the 
distinction between Stallone and the 
toughies he plays on-screen. But if Stal- 
lone knows this, he doesn’t care—at least 
not anymore. His tendency to speak with- 
out calculation or self-censorship is one of 
the things he likes about himself. It is a 
sort of **immaturity,"" he admits, but he is 


The Cult of Diana 


(Continued from page 182) herself at her, 
and showered her with compliments. "' 
Condé Nast hired Vreeland in 1962, first 
as associate editor and then to fill the prim 
pumps of Jessica Daves as editor in chief 
when the Georgia minister's daughter re- 
tired less than a year later. **She was my 
most difficult editor. But there was never 
any fashion at Vogue until Diana Vreeland 
arrived,”” says Kay Hays, who worked as 
shoe editor under Edna Woolman Chase, 
Daves, Vreeland, Mirabella, and Anna 
Wintour. Polly Mellen, who observed the 
transition from the Daves to the Vreeland 
regime, says, *'When the change came, it 
was like a knife cutting through butter.” 
Alexander Liberman explains: ‘* Vogue 
needed help in fashion. Jessica had been a 
manager. Creative fashion was not her 
strength. She and Diana clashed. so Daves 
resigned. [Iva] Patcévitch and [Perry] Rus- 
ton [president and vice president of Condé 
Nast] had wanted me to be editor, but I told 
them, ‘I’m a man. I have no intention of 
becoming that involved with fashion.’ In- 
stead I was made editorial director. The 
memo sent around announcing Diana’s 
promotion said, “Diana Vreeland will work 
closely with Alexander Liberman.’ They 
wanted me controlling her. But Vreeland 
was uncontrollable. `` 
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pleased to have some connection with his 
younger, neophyte self—the self that ex- 
isted before stardom and savvy set in. In 
his acting and in his life, he is constantly 
striving to keep in touch with the unles- 
soned innocence of his youth. 

“Its kinda like. you know, the first 
tme you really leam to conduct yourself 
in a love affair,’’ he says. You re kinda 
stupid, unmannered, raw. You don’t have 
a style yet, you re not cool. You don't 
know how to seduce yet. [Later on] you 
discover that to really win a woman over 
you gotta find where you can talk to that 
childlike innocence. that thing in there 
that makes a woman, like, abandon all her 
inhibitions—and you too—where you feel 
absolutely childlike. ... For most people 
in my experience, the lovemaking aspect 
becomes a sort of “Hello, how are you? 
Here's a drink, da-dee-da-da...° You 
know: You do this, you do that, and then 
kepow. And that gets to be mechanical. 
That's not really special. It took me many 
years to find out thc real joy is probing the 
unknown—getting back to naivete, get- 
ting back to the place where you feel so 
safe, so innocent, so juvenile, and not 


Unleashed at last, Vreeland's fevered 
imagination was in perfect harmony with 
the wild hedonism of the era. Rock music, 
the Pill, the Warhol Factory—all, to use 
one of her pet phrases, thrilled her to mad- 
ness. **The secret of her success as an edi- 
tor was timing,” says photographer David 
Bailey, part of the British wave—includ- 
ing the Beatles and Twiggy—that crashed 
upon the pages of Vogue. So indulgent 
was Vreeland toward counterculture ex- 
cesses that Joe Eula remembers her coolly 
ignoring a vial of cocaine that rolled out 
of his pocket during a meeting in her scar- 
let-walled, leopard-carpeted office—only 
to advise him as he left to wear pockets 
that buttoned. No ideas were too outland- 
ish, no expenditures too lavish, no fanta- 
sies too bizarre for the intrepid editor and 
her magazine. ''Give them a little some- 
thing!’ she used to exhort her staff, re- 
calls Mirabella. 

Irving Penn says, **She*d use a kind of 
shorthand communication and you'd come 
to whatever conclusion you could. Once, 
she said in Paris, ‘Penn, the most important 
thing here is the buttonhole.’ I laughed. But 
| understood what she was saying—that 
tailoring was the important thing in the 
couture collections, and that's what we 
photographed." The most quixotic edict 





this guarded ‘I have to be so sexy’ thin 
He shifts on the giant sofa and sucks 
his cigar. Beneath the sun visor, his 
ange-tanned face is brooding and sad. $- 
looks just like Ferdinand the Bull. ** 
the same thing with acting," he goes ¢ 
"When I was doing Rocky, I didn't kn 
what my best side was. I didn’t Кое. 
about lighting, about makeup. And thf 
were the best. the most visceral pe 
mances.'' He pauses. 
“But is it really possible to get back 
that, to regain your past in that way?" Iaf ° 
He shakes his head. “Not easily. IF." 
very hard. Very hard. It's like they sae’ 
once you've driven in a Rolls-Royce i 
real hard to get back in the oxcart, yy i 
know?” He smiles and sips at his i * 
coffee. A little later on. he remember: iti 
line he wrote back in 1975 for the "fir 
Rocky. “I coined the phrase ‘Every da"! 
try to forget something new,’ °” he safl i 
ou know? Like, let's just make itf v» 
clean slate." He sighs a great gale oif “N 
sigh. “I wish,” he says, gazing about hsm: 
at the stuffed lioness and the drinks W t 
and the painting called Errol at Ten, Fr 
wish I didn't know as much as I do.” Ef? "e 
ШІ 
палас 
Шш, } 
i Eng! 
8-і 
Vreeland issued to Penn was to ‘па pone f 
the Gypsy queen who bathes in milk aput 0 
has the most beautiful skin іп (ће могі) 
Penn took off for Spain, searched eveil new 
where, but **of course I did not find herg tan, 
did come back with an important essay qui со 
Gypsies."" When he went to Vreeland (и: 
explain that the Gypsy queen had elud$ the "y 
him, ''she with fake surprise asked ngog 
‘What are you talking about?’ I had takter y; 
hook, line, and sinker. It was a kind ел 
magic she used to get things done." та 
David Bailey says, *'I once called hem of | 
blind old bat and got away with it. S]... D; 
liked people who weren't scared of héne 
But it was a nightmare working for hd) yj, 
Once, I spent the whole day with Penelh sje) 
pe Tree to do two pictures. Diana told mei, 
"They're wonderful, but we can't Шш 
them.’ I asked her why. “Look at the lipgenen 
she said. "There's no languor in the lip§?k s. 
She did have a way of spotting things if... 
mediately. She was the first to publishflind y 
photograph of Mick Jagger, and the Ofte, 
who sent me Veruschka.”” ӨК 
Convinced, to paraphrase Francis Ви), 
con, that there is no beauty without stranghi | |, 
ness, Vreeland brought in quirky-lookiff .. - 
girls with curious genealogies— Verusc | 
Tree, Twiggy, Anjelica Huston, Marti 
Berenson, Edie Sedgwick—who redefing - 
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eru's standard of attractiveness. И her 

Wes in models, editorial spreads, and 

М aion ran 10 extremes, it never stopped 

courageous rivals from falling into 

«step behind her. No one dared ap- 

eid or even scribble a note at a show 

(re Vreeland, according to Bailey. The 

¡hana of style, who featured the New 

il k and monokini but never wore them, 
ibuted her ability 10 mark trends 
‘never really thinking of clothes for 

ег?” 

‘Wer colleagues and competitors intu- 

| Ely recognized that at the center of this 

„Mageous whirlwind lay a rigorous. con- 

wf ing eye. As Leo Lerman says, ‘Every 

4 Rt fantasist has to be a realist at bot- 

»&.'" One look at her pen-stroke phy- 

ree (which Cecil Beaton said conformed 

he Barniture as supplely as cooked aspara- 

TE her strictly ordered desk, her regi- 

peted routines (every day a peanut- 

ke Er sandwich and a shot of scotch for 

Wh). or her reductive office uniform of 

yum Cashmere separates (^ 'Elegance is re- 

441." she intoned) betrayed the sober 

Ж behind the party mask. 

„ [nly where money was concerned did 
¢ discipline falter. Warned by Condé 
| management to reduce spending, 

land, Bailey recalls, would "cable 
in England to tell me to watch the 

- Wey—and afterwards speak to me on 

iphone for two hours to see if I got 

rik@cable. Or assign me to go to India to 
yor Ograph white tigers for a spread that 
jald never run.’’ But of more signifi- 
xe than runaway budgets, where her 
ab was concerned, were the changing 

۳ s. Consumed by their own raging 

1454 the ``youthquake` ` (one of her favor- 

1 82010615715) апа go-go economy of the 

„dijwere yielding to the recession auster- 

‚ ибп earnest feminism of the 70s. 

e“ pberman remembers, "Things had got- 

hut of hand. I saw enormous trou- 

m4. . Diana shocked me at the time by 

{of Deething she said to me: "Alex, after all, 

tats only entertainment.’ Right then | 

i something was deeply, deeply wrong. 

ipf e is supposed to be a responsible, care- 

anm planned magazine. ... She brought 

qelfement to Vogue, but it had been а 

jelitple. She should nor have been editor in 

риза. Without Snow to control them, 
ntl land and Avedon—they both loved ex- 

jp were a dangerous combination. I 

t have the interest or the strength to 
au YO! Diana. So ... mea culpa.'* Con- 
үле fast instead exercised the other alter- 
velfe and fired her. 


& 





vent ‘he decision was Mr. Кимот, | gave 
„fhe warning,” Liberman continues, 


„Yet thing I know, she’s making cracks 
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about Yellow Russians. [Vreeland spread 
the story that she had told Liberman, who 
is Russian, ‘ve heard of White Rus- 
sians, Red Russians, but never a Yellow 
Russian. ``] | admired her very much. She 
was à fashion genius—if that's not a con- 
tradiction in terms, 

Grace Mirabella—who, during nearly 
two decades at Vogue, had risen from 
fashion marketing editor to associate edi- 
tor in fashion—ascended to her former 
boss's post. Torn by ambivalence, Mira- 
bella ‘adored the title but hated the feel- 
ing of letting Vreeland down. My hus- 
band kept the connection going, but | 
wasn't big enough to call her. | wasn’t big 
enough to know how to handle it—it was 


he Halston 
and Warhol crowds 
found in her 
a compelling, camp 
combination 
of sıbyl 
and dinosaur. 
а» 


such a weird switch. I felt like I had be- 
trayed her. She handled it so well, which 
is why I’m even more embarrassed. She 
was so big in her way of doing it. None- 
theless, the new appointment had the de- 
sired effect on Vogue. **Under Grace, 
Vogue had an enormous renaissance,” Li- 
berman says. `‘She addressed the needs, 
the looks, of the real, modern American 
woman.’ 


hatever Vreeland herself felt about 

her expulsion from a position she 
proclaimed the best spot at the best time, 
she never voiced it. She faced the event 
with the same impenetrable stoicism with 
which she had braved the other great blow 
of her seventh decade, the death of Reed 
in 1966. In her effort always to be "up up 
up up!’ as Diane Von Furstenberg puts it, 
Vreeland reflexively filed away any un- 
pleasantness far from public view. *‘After 
Dad's death," Frecky says, "a friend 


tried to console Mom by saying, ‘At least 
you have your work,’ And she answered, 
‘Before, | had Reed and my work.” ” Af- 
ter the Vogue dismissal she had neither, 

To put some distance between her and 
her travails, Vreeland went abroad for 
four months. During her absence, Theo- 
dore Rousseau, chief curator of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, proposed to Thomas 
Hoving, the museum 's director, that they 
appoint Vreeland special consultant to the 
Costume Institute, which was then an ob- 
scure division of the Met frequented most- 
ly by fashion designers and. scholars. 
"Coming out of a retailing family, | was 
high on the idea of the Costume Institute. 
But I thought, This is ridiculous. It will 
never work,” Hoving says. ‘Then Rous- 
seau told me a group of people had raised 
the money for her salary for two years. 
And I said, “Oh, yeah? Now I'm interest- 
ed.’ I didn’t think Vreeland would last 
more than six months.” 

The consortium of magnanimous friends 
(who may also have paid her maid Y vonne's 
salary) was rumored to include Jane Engel- 
hard. Jayne Wrightsman. Babe Palev, and 
Jacqueline Onassis—women whom Vree- 
land had advised in the past, on style as well 
as on personal matters. ("She had extraor- 
dinary perspicacity about human nature, 
says art critic. John. Richardson. "She 
would have made the best Miss Lonely- 
hearts.) Surpassing Hoving's—and ev- 
erybody else's—expectations, Vreeland 
mounted 14 exhibitions over 14 years and 
"became ope of my top three curators.'' 
Hoving says. Renewed, and elevated to 
her most splendid perch yet, the bird of 
paradise had risen from the ashes. 

In turn, starting with her 1973 Balen- 
ciaga exhibition, Vreeland breathed life 
into the sleepy Costume Institute. Hoving 
says, "We had to keep the shows up for 
nine months, there was such heavy traf- 
fic—close to a million for “Romantic and 
Glamorous Hollywood Design.' We drew 
a completely different, voung, trendy in- 
crowd who have since stuck around to be- 
come patrons. And we gained a lot of 
gifts, The institute became the hot place 
for donations. Remember, these were still 
the days when you could get a tax deduc- 
tion for wearing а $15,000 ball gown 
once.’ Uncharacteristically., she also, ac- 
cording to Hoving, produced every show 
“on time and on budget.’ 

Her detractors. who could not see past 
the chunky bracelets jangling on her 
double-length wrists, complained that 
the exhibitions were academically un- 
sound entertainments. But the costume 
department always retained the much 
less public Stella Blum às curator. "" She 
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was the scholar, Diana the rainmaker, ` 
Hoving says. Some of Vreeland's eye- 
brow-raising moves, from a museologi- 
cal point of view, included asking mem- 
bers of the Council of Fashion Designers 
of America to re-create the Hollywood 
costumes she couldn't locate. **I remade 
Dietrich's fox-trimmed coat from The 
Garden of Allah," Bill Blass says. For 
"American Women of Style," Harold 
Koda reports, ‘‘although we had Millicent 
Rogers's authentic Mainbocher blouses, 
Mrs. Vreeland wanted replicas made. The 
real ones looked old. She felt that to be 
true to the original spirit Millicent's 
blouses had to be crisp and fresh.`` As for 
the ‘cement wig he made form Ihe 
Eighteenth-Century Woman,” Koda ulti- 
mately took his cues from a period carica- 
ture, and wound up with something so 
heavy and high it had to be balanced with 
buckshot and anchored to the ceiling. 
"She wanted the mannered exaggeration 
of fashion—the thrill of the new. The 
original, awed, hysterical response which 
is always a component of fashion. It was 
absolutely not the truth she was after.” 
As if her whole life had been one long 
prologue building up to this final climax, 
everything that Vreeland had ever wor- 
shiped converged in her position as spe- 
cial. consultant—history, fashion, ritual, 
pageantry, society, travel. For 1976's *"The 
Glory of Russian Costume” she visited 
Russia (which she sometimes grandly pro- 
nounced like ''rush hour," with a trilled 7), 
accompanied by Hoving and Fred Hughes. 
Exhilarated by nightly orgies of caviar, 
vodka, and dancing to the balalaika, the 
Scarlet Empress conquered the *‘Ivans,’’ as 
she called them. Hoving says that on their 
first morning in Moscow she was sched- 
uled to meet the minister of culture at 11 
A.M. Unexpectedly, she sailed into the 
conference room on the dot of the hour, 
“all lacquered and Vaselined, a vision of 
black, white, and red. She couldn't see a 
thing—she didn't want to spoil the effect 
of her entrance by wearing glasses. ‘What 
do you think of the Soviet Union?’ the 
interpreter politely inquired. ‘I’ve been up 
since dawn walking. And I find your 
country marvelous, huge, and beautiful, 


and the skin of your women magnificent.’ 
From then on it was duck soup." Ho- 
ving says. 

"She became the queen of New York 


of her Warhol-set 
uch competition to 
ner.” Her jungle- 

rk accommodat- 


society, says í 
friends. '` There w 
go to her house for 
red apartment at 55( 
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ed about eight for dinner, but the num- 
ber of guests was the only thing small 
about a Vreeland evening. Food, flow- 
ers, incense, and candles—adding to the 
permanent profusion of pictures, snuff- 
boxes, and pillows (hypodermically in- 
jected With scent)—proliferated in the 
red rooms, while vodka and conversa- 
tion flowed. 

In the 70s, Vreeland drew into her orbit 
a number of new, young friends, culled 
mostly from the Halston and Warhol crowds. 
They found in hera compelling, camp com- 
bination of sibyl and dinosaur. While fre- 
netically keeping abreast of every pop- 
culture novelty, from Deep Throat to 
Studio 54, she clung to all her arcane co- 
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% 
eyes have 


erown tired from 
looking at 
too many beautiful 
things," 
Vreeland told a 
friend. 
ER 


quette habits left over from the 20s—sleep- 
ing on a black satin pillow to preserve her 
hair dye, popping **pony pills’’ (megadose 
vitamins), speaking in bootlegger slang, 
and having Yvonne (who had been Gloria 
Swanson's maid) dress her, clean the in- 
side of her handbags, and iron her five- 
dollar bills. Insatiably curious, she rel- 
ished the apocalyptic atmosphere of Stu- 
dio 54 but remained as much voyeur as 
reveler. ‘‘I took her to see Caligula with 
Debbie Harry,’’ says one Warhol asso- 
ciate. “‘We sat in the first row. Diana 
takes out her opera glasses and starts com- 
plaining, “This is the expurgated edition! 
What happened between Malcolm Mc- 
Dowell and the horse? This is CALIGULA! I 
know a jump cut when I see one!” °’ 
Youthful companionship and up-to-the- 
minute diversions made potent but ulti- 
mately ineffective elixirs. Vreeland was 





















































becoming increasingly frail, and by | 
her eyesight had weakened drastica 
“Му еуеѕ һауе grown tired from lol 
ing at too many beautiful things, | 
told a friend. She never made it to] 
Costume Institute's December 1985 g 
opening of *'Costumes of Royal Indig 
The Saint Laurent dress she had ho 
to wear, Talley says, she left laid out 
Reed's bedroom, ^'just like Miss Hz 
sham. And she announced, ‘I’m going 
relax now.” `` 

Vreeland took to her bed, talked on 
phone, let her hair go white, develope) 
morbid curiosity about Ivana Trump, | 
books read to her—and recovered 
family. Having found it, her younger 
states, ``hard to have that dynamic, pq 
erful a dame as a mother,” Frecky ff 
spent most of his adult life in Europe:a 
diplomat, while Timmy had establish} 
himself a continent away as an archit 
in California. *‘But my brother and 
saw a lot of her at the end. She ended 
life as she started it—in the bosom of | 
family." She discovered in her gre 
grandchildren Reed and Victoria her b 
gest source of pleasure. ''My kids anj 
visited practically every day,’’ her gral 
son Alexander says. ‘“Technically, 
had lost her vision, but, strangely, 3 
seemed to see everything. When I wi 
during the weekend, she'd demand, ` 
don't you shave on Saturdays?' And 
tell her, “You're supposed to be blind" 

Those who received the full force of E 
influence speak of Diana Vreeland as a ki 
of seeress, a philosopher whose subj 
happened to be style. She had an alms 
religious fixation on certain things, Pe 
said. ‘‘The most insignificant things—t 
back of some Hollywood actor’s head, 
Fred Astaire's shoes—became holy обје 
for her.’’ Harold Koda reflects, **She 
an idealist—chasing after fantasies, goi 
beyond material boundaries, visited by 
sions of white churches and white hors 
and poppies on the verge of dying. I dol 
think it’s a coincidence that her grands 
Nicky [Alexander's brother] became a 
betan-Buddhist monk.” She sought | 
revelations in surfaces, but that did f 
make her pursuit of beauty and her need 
be ravished by it any less deeply fel 
though it did sometimes make her appi 
ridiculous. At an embassy party she sid 
up to Jonathan Miller, the British direct 
and inquired, ‘‘Tell me, Dr. Miller, wf 
is your Holy Grail?” To a dinner compe 
ion who had been complaining that Í 
issues of Vogue had grown too outré 
his wife, Vreeland finally said, exasper 
ed, "Don't you know? Exaggeration 4 
the only reality.’ CJ | № 
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cat-a-lyst n: one who provokes significant change. 


Halston 
re-defined 
American 
fashion 
and 
helped make it a world force at 
“Versailles 1973”, 
the epic fashion show 
where American 
designers 
challenged 
the French 
domination 
of fashion for the 
first time. Halston 
Enterprises is proud 
to be the sole sponsor 
of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art’s 
exhibition 
honoring this 
milestone 
in fashion 
history. 
If you 
are In 
New 
York, 
please 
join us, | ak 
(һгопдһ 
| November 28, [993 at y 
“VERSAILLES 1973: AMERICAN FASHION ON THE WORLD STAGE" 
AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 
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Catalyst. 
For the woman of today, 

' 
who has the power lo chang 
tomorrow, 


Ñ 
Feminine, romantic, a bit |. 


disruptive ~ Catalyst 
blooms with precious Jong | 


апд Jasmin Absolute. 
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Catalyst... The next great Ж 


classic from Halston. 
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bntinued from page 167) as classic as the 
es of her neck and chin aud cheekbone. "' 
Jut Jacquetta Eliot looks far from ravish- 
'in Freud's paintings of her from 1972 to 
JE 5—"'ravished' would be the better 
in. Crouched in a fetal position in one 
vas, she shows nota trace of her consid- 
dde and very English prettiness, but ex- 
s an air of extreme angst. "With 
isse," ' says Johnson, "you know at the 
f of the afternoon the model got paid, 
on her hat, and went home. With Lu- 
, there's a tension—the visual equiva- 
li of Harold Pinter." Only in Freud's 
1, unfinished picture of Eliot—signifi- 
ly titled Last Portrait (1974-75)—is 
presented decorously, wearing a mod- 
cream-colored blouse. 
et, however brutally Freud has por- 
ied the many objects of his affection, 
| cannot accuse him of being a name- 
yper. The titles of very few of his por- 
s provide the names of his sitters, and 
tification often depends on the help of 
subjects themselves and their friends. 
the nudes it is especially difficult: 
can imagine future generations of art 
Drians solemnly comparing nipples 
pubic hair from picture to picture in 
itempt to establish Freud's deperson- 
:d subjects. 
ut once the names are ferreted out and 
2d, a notable number of lords, ladies, 
honorables do emerge. One of Freud's 
t devoted lady friends for the past four 
des has been the 58-year-old Jane, 
ness Willoughby de Eresby. Her title 
e of the most ancient in England, dat- 
„back to 1313, and it is one of the few 
can be passed down through women. 
/ Jane Willoughby, as she is generally 
vn, ıs also the Joint Hereditary Lord 
t Chamberlain of England, and is best 
:mbered as one of the six stunning no- 
‘omen who carried Queen Elizabeth 
rain as a maid of honor at the corona- 
in 1953. "She's looked after half of 
an's illegitimate children," says one 
f observer. 
it Freud—foreign-bom, foreign-sound- 
and Jewish—can sometimes arouse 
icions in aristocratic circles. While the 
was painting his two-decade-long se- 
of portraits of the Cavendish dynasty — 
Anissioned by its current head, An- 
, the 11th Duke of Devonshire, when 
mucceeded to his utle in 1950—the 
Cs mother, the dowager duchess, 
® edly quizzed Freud, **Why are you so 
ested in my family?” 
a rare 1977 interview 
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Gruen in ArtNews, Freud claimed of His 
four-year marriage to Lady Caroline 
Blackwood, a Guiness heiress and a 
daughter of the fourth Marquess of Dul- 
ferin and Ava, "E hated the society part of 
all that.” Yet when that quote is repeated 
to an old friend of Blackwood's, she 
shrieks with laughter. *‘Oh, Lucian’s а 
frightful snob! That was never in dispute. 
Right from the beginning he wanted Socı- 
ety with a capital S and he probably 
thought of Caroline as his entry ticket." 
Harold Brooks-Baker, the publishing di- 
rector of Burke’s Peerage, disagrees, how- 
ever. “I think the fact that he's very 
socially-minded is accepted as a plus, not a 
minus, he says. "His greatest interests 
socially have been of the romantic type, 
rather than the society type." And Caroline 
Blackwood also challenges the notion that 
Freud is enamored of the nobility, pointing 
out that he's painted many marginal charac- 
ters— poor Irish neighbors in Paddington, 
art students, a jockey, and a drag queen— in 
addition to his titled sitters. “It's like 
Goya,’’ she proposes. `° He went to the 
Spanish court not to social-climb but to 
paint those who could afford to pay him. ”? 
Would, for example, Freud accept a 
portrait commission from Prince Charles? 
"No," answered the painter unhesitatingly 
as he sipped his breakfast tea in the Con- 
naught dining room two years ago. "It’s 
quite remote from my interests. Maybe it's 
snobbery on my part, but perhaps it's that 
he surrounds himself with third-rate people 
that’s mildly putting-off. Though not en- 
tirely, because there's something curious 
about that flair he seems to have for peo- 
ple of complete lack of distinction. ` 
Did that include Bryan Organ, whose 
1980 painting of the Prince of Wales hangs 
in London's National Portrait Gallery? “If 
it was slightly worse," Freud asserted, 
“it’s conceivable it would be of some inter- 
est as pathology, but it's not even that." 
Nor does the royal family seem overly curi- 
ous about Freud's art. When he had a pri- 
vate audience with. Queen. Elizabeth. in 
1983 upon being made a Companion of 
Honour (a rare tribute more coveted among 
artists than a knighthood), the monarch 
asked the painter nothing of his work. 
Despite Freud’s tropism toward the top 
people, many of his closest noble friends do 
have a professional connection. David, 
l Ith Duke of Beaufort, is the chairman of 
Marlborough Fine Art, Ltd., which was 
Freud's dealer from 1958 to 1972. Jacob, 
fourth Baron Rothschild, has commis- 
sioned two portraits of himself by Freud, 
one now in the National Portrait Gallery. 
And Lord Goodman, one of Britain's 
best-known lawvers, has advised Freud on 


various legal inatters, including trymg to 
keep the artist from splitting with fis deal- 
er of the past decade, the London-based 
James Kirkman, 

Early this year Freud surprised the art 
world by leaving Kirkman and signing up 
with New York's Acquavella Gallery, 
which has rarely represented a living artist. 
William Acquavella also has deep pockets, 
for Freud, unlike other art stars — who stan- 
dardly take any where from 50 to 90 percent 
of the proceeds after a work 1s sold—has 
long required payment in full, up front. ‘It 
takes ages for Freud to finish his works, a 
confidant points out, and therefore he must 
sell a picture '' before it's finished, almost, 
so he has something to live on." 

Freud's reason for leaving Kirkman and 
moving to Acquavella is revealed bv one 
of the artist's titled friends. "Lucian put 
Kirkman ina very difficult position, very,” 
the peer observes. **] mean, Kirkman was 
just a normal dealer. And then times got 
bad. [Lucian was doing] these huge paint- 
ings of the drag artist Leigh Bowery sit- 
ting on the lavatory, and Kirkman didn't 
want to put down three-quarters of a mil- 
lion to pay for them. 

"He'd had the good times,” the noble- 
man says of Kirkman. ``апа Lucian was 
upset by this. To Lucian he was just an- 
other damned dealer—*He made all this 
money, he should put some of it back into 
supporting me in bad times.’ But how 
many dealers do do that? Kirkman was a 
skillful. good dealer, but he was not going 
to crucify himself for Lucian, I’m afraid.” 

Ironically, one of Acquavella’s first 
sales of a Freud was Naked Man, Back 
View, of 1991-92, a grossly realistic por- 
trait of the corpulent, bald-headed. cross- 
dressing Bowery, the controversial Aus- 
tralian shock-artiste best described as a 
hybrid of Divine and Karen Finley. It 
went to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
for a sum that a curator there cautiously 
pegs at "not over a million. I was surprised 
that Philippe [de Montebello, the Met's 
director] got it past the board.'' the insider 
reports. *"But Mrs. Astor loved it." 

Freud's Whitechapel exhibition (curat- 
ed by the gallery's director, Catherine 
Lampert, who has also modeled for the 
artist) includes a number of works never 
before seen in public. For, as Freud him- 
self explained, "I've never shown very 
much, because I work so slowly.’ ln- 
deed, it often takes him two, three, even 
five years to complete a canvas. Thus, the 
law of supply and demand has helped 
make Freud arguably the world’s most 
highly paid artist. 

Freud's Two Men in the Studio, ot 
1987-89, was offered for more than S1 mil- 
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lion to the Art Institute of Chicago, which 
ultimately declined to buy it; the magnifi- 
cent picture was eventually sold to 
Charles Saatchi. Freud's closest living ri- 
vals for the prices his new works com- 
mand are Jasper Johns, Roy Lichtenstein, 
and Anselm Kiefer. 

But the scarcity of Freud's paintings is 
only half of the equation. Although he had 
his first exhibition almost 50 years ago 
and was considered the Wunderkind of 
British art before David Hockney was out 
of diapers. Freud has seen regard for his 
art soar during the period covered by his 
latest exhibition. 

The key figure in establishing Freud's 
revived reputation over the past decade has 
been Charles Saatchi, the most influential 
contemporary-art collector of our time. 
Saatchi is hardly less wary of the press than 
Freud is, but he agreed to speak about the 
artist of Whose work he has 37 examples. 

"My viewpoint, айсг having seen and 
lived with his paintings for a while," says 
Saatchi, “is that I'd consider Freud to be 
the greatest realist painter since Ingres. If 
one imagines the Prado or the Louvre or 
the National Gallery in 200 years” time, | 
certainly think Freud’s work will be hang- 
ing there. There are very few painters 
painting now whose work would look 
most appropriate alongside the old mas- 
ters. It's not an exaggeration to say that 
his work sits terribly well with the greatest 
painters of history.” 

Soon after Saatchi, a tastemaker whose 
every buying and selling move is closely 
watched by rival collectors around the 
world, began his major commitment to 
the artist in the early 80s, Freuds began 
appearing on walls where they had never 
been seen before. One reason Freud's 
work had not caught on earlier 1s offered 
by the Museum of Modern Art's presi- 
dent, Agnes Gund, in whose Park Avenue 
apartment hangs Head of a Man, a 1986 
charcoal drawing by Freud. 

“People love his work. `’ Gund acknowl- 
edges. "but they don't want to live with 
something that's unattractive. Freud is like 
[Francis] Bacon. I’ve been offered many 
Freuds, but it was always something that 
was just too difficult, though they were 
beautiful drawings. That's why I love Ma- 
tisse so much. It's so easy. If you have a 
choice, and especially now, with the ex- 
pense, you can find many Matisse drawings 
that are no more than a Freud." 

Freud's high prices have financed his 
love of the high life— but like some Ho- 
garthian rake, he loves the low life just as 
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much. Even as a schoolboy in from the 
country on weekends in London, he liked 
to treat chums to evenings at the smart art- 
world mecca, the Café Royal, where he 
would rub shoulders with such famous 
painters as Augustus John. As Caroline 
Blackwood recalls of her first husband 
and his best friend, Bacon, ‘They both 
loved gambling and having huge evenings 
of drinking and talking and not really car- 
ing about money in a way, sort of treating 
it like paper or Kleenex.” 

In later years, before their final bitter 
falling-out. Freud and Bacon would go off 
on disastrous gambling jaunts to Monte 
Carlo. Freud also shares his late friend's 
taste for louche nightlife. In addition to 
his enthusiasm for Leigh Bowery’s drag 
act, Freud has recently been seen at Lon- 
don's Empire Ballroom watching David 
Cabaret’s travesty tableaux vivants based 
on the work of such 20th-century artists as 
Otto Dix and Roy Lichtenstein. 

Freud's after-hours art excursions can 
be more serious, however. One of his 
greatest pleasures is to roam the deserted 
National Gallery, where he was guest cu- 
rator for one of the museum's Artist's 
Eye" exhibitions, in. 1987. "I'm very 
lucky.” Freud told this writer. "I've got 
one of those night cards, and | can ring up 
and go anytime I want. When I go, it’s a 
bit like going to the doctor—I look at 
something that will help me." 

Although he and Bacon traveled to Par- 
is together in 1967 to see a major Ingres 
retrospective (Sir Herbert Read early on 
called Freud “the Ingres of Existential- 
ism"). he now almost never leaves Lon- 
don. ‘I don't travel as much as I used 
to,” the painter explained, "because I'm 
always in the middle of something." 


Ғғ lives and works in the fashion- 
able Holland Park section of London, 
on the uppermost floor of a big, cream- 
colored stucco Victorian house. There 1s no 
name on the doorbell, of course, simply the 
words "Top Flat." written in the artist's 
childish scrawl. Then, reports one friend. 
"*you come to the door of the flat, but when 
you open that, there's a second, metal door, 
like a secure storage locker in a warehouse. 
It has this slightly Hannibal Lecter quali- 
ty—once he locks those two doors, nobody 
can get in, but you can't get out.” 

The Walker Art Center's Kathy Hal- 
breich describes a visit she paid there to 
view Freud's new work. "lt is a` very 
small studio for a man of such monumen- 
tal prestige." she says. **One of the only 
ways you could look at the painting in his 
studio was to step out onto the very small 
deck attached to 1t and look back in. The 
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studio 1s bursting. with artist's materiaii- 
there is that famous mountain of rZ 
which so many of his models have lean 
against. You get a sense that, almost m 
than entering a studio, you are enteri 
somebody's mind. And it has that mari 
ous mess that I think a great mind has, 

"The house, in a way, 1s just ап ехї |” 
sion of the studio," Halbreich continutf 
"In the bedroom are many, many smi" 
pictures, mostly by Frank Auerbach. Tj 
sitting room is painted this extremely myp № 
terious brown. At opposite ends are a shape | 
owy, unfinished Degas of two women f: 
the water and, across from it, an extraor —X 
nary Bacon, one of the best I have ever ES en 
eyes on. It's of Allen Ginsberg апа Рейки! 
Orlovsky, Freud told me, based ona Polf i 
oid of them іп Беа (ћаї Васоп һаа ѕу 
from Paul Bowles in Morocco. Іп а сег wi 
sense, the house is an extraordinary nofi 
book of relationships—Freud's own win: 
the history of art, and the circle of раілі tun 
he's been associated with. ` pal 
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ТАЕ 
ucian Michael Freud was born fi D 
Berlin in 1922, where his Буве 
Ernst, an architect. had сопе (о мо т\т 
There Ernst married Lucie Brasch @& 5: 
whom Lucian was named), the daug ТІ 
of a rich grain merchant. The family Bm; 
cluded Lucian's older brother, Step 
(now a retired tradesman), and his your 
er brother. Clemens (now Sir Clem 
Freud, a food writer, TV personality, ad. — 
former member of Parliament). Luci 
and Clement now have nothing to do 
each other. **l can't really tolerate him 
the painter said of his celebrity sibl 
in 1977. **He's become absurd. . . . At 
way, I never see him.” (Sir Clem 
Freud did not respond to a request for 
interview for this article.) 

The Freuds occasionally went to Vi 
na to visit the boys’ grandfather: the fatl 
of psychoanalysis and discoverer of 
Oedipus complex. Back home in Berl 
Lucian was reminded of the old man 
his gift of prints of Pieter Brueghel 
Elder's Seasons from Vienna’s Kunsth 
torisches Museum. 

Ernst Freud had originally wanted to 
an artist, but his pragmatic father wo 
about that chancy livelihood. Accord: 
to Michael Molnar, research director 
London's Freud Museum (located ın 
Hampstead house that Ernst remodeled 
his father after Sigmund Freud fled | 
Nazis in 1938), the doctor discussed | 
son's career with his most famous patie 

As recorded by the late Freud follow 
Muriel Gardiner, the patient—a pain 
known in the psychoanalytic literature 
the Wolf Man—recalled that Ernst B” T 
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I 
W ded that one should not become an 


staf one is not “either very rich or 
Ду poor.” The great man was relieved 
Ben his son switched to the more practi- 
"WE. but still artistic. profession of architec- 
b. gis intriguing. to. think of Lucian 
Vf ling the thwarted desires of his father. 
ernst Freud was considered to be the 
шу” Glückskind, or lucky child. and 
If was borne out by his quick decision to 
re Germany for England soon alter 
ШЕ Ншегъ rise to power in 1933. 
in, in 1939, he was fortunate to have 
ng wife and children naturalized as Brit- 
m subjects just before they would have 
wgn interned as enemy aliens after the 
(ШогеаК о? World War 11. 
iM@beveral writers, taking cues from the 
waist himself, have attributed hts secretive 
ire and suspicious tendencies to the 
\@secution he experienced as a Jewish 
:3:oolboy during his last years in Berlin. 
ow many thousands of other refugees 
e not displayed those characteristics. 
ian, in any case, was becoming a prob- 
wré child. Dame Lucie Rie, now 91 and the 
Wenne of modern potters, is one of the 
owg surviving friends of Ernst and Lucie 
“1а. She sull lives in London and re- 
Ш the day some 55 years ago when the 
milliitect introduced her to Lucian. **Ernst 
Nef 
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said, "llus. wild. animal ıs my 

Lucie Rie remembers Sigmund Freud 
as “a lovely man,” but Lucian precipitat- 
ed a family scandal by refusing to attend 
the patriarch's funeral т 1939. **Domg so 
would have been absolutely meaningless 
to me,” the painter told John Gruen in 
1977. displaying the lack of empathy that 
has run through his whole life. But, as 
Caroline Blackwood sees It, ‘Lucian didn't 
want to be in the shadow of his grandfather, 
obviously. Lucian, to have any identity in 
his own right, just had to have nothing to do 
with that, Otherwise they d start every arti- 
cle, “Sigmund Freud `s grandson has done a 
picture," as if that was well done, like a 
child. Actually, Lucian adores his grandfa- 
ther, absolutely adores him. But that wasn't 
the point. You cannot be wiped out by a 
legend if you intend to make a serious con- 
tribution by yourself in a different field.” 

Ernst Freud recognized his middle son's 
artistic gifts early on, and sent the boy to a 
succession of progressive art-oriented 
schools. The last of them, a boarding 
school in Dedham, Lucian accidentally 
burned down while smoking one night. 
He later ran off to enlist in Britain's 
merchant navy at the age of 19, but was 
given a medical discharge within a few 
months. He returned to school, and in 


son. 


Now you don't. 


words much easier. 


you time. 


useful.” 






common definitions first, to save 


The New York Times says the 
American Heritage Dictionary of 
the English Language, Third Edi- 
tion 1s "surely the most pleasur- 
able dictionary ever published in 


this country, and one of the most 


Start a new family tradition. 
Pick up an American Heritage 


College Dictionary today. 


1943 settled. permaneutly in Loudon 
А уса had. his. first 
l-reud's debut did not attract much critical 


later Іс How 


attention with. the buzz bombs dropping 
there were other things on people's minds 
but he did begin to attract attention as à 
talent to watch, Delicate in line and pre 
cise in detail, Freud's early work fixed on 
grotesque subject matter— dead animals in 
particular—which subverted its stylistic 
preciousness. 

"He was obviously very interesting,” 
recalls Caroline Blackwood. `` He had a 
reputation in Soho—people thought he 
was going to be a great artist. But he 
wasn't much liked by the galleries. Every- 
one thought his work was too ugly. even 
the work we now think of as really pretty. 
Thev thought the portraits were hideous. 
Everyone said, ‘Oh, the nightmare would 
be to be painted by Lucian, because he 
makes everyone so ravaged.’ ` 

Freud's own looks, however, were quite 
another matter. " He was really very beau- 
tiful, says Blackwood. and his Byronic 
visage was no doubt enhanced by the fact 
that, like Byron, Freud was widely 
thought to be mad, bad, and dangerous to 
know, In 1948 he married Kitty Garman, 
and shortly thereafter their first daughter, 
Annie, was born. But domesticity did not 


Why should you have to wade through the same difficult 
4 and confusing dictionary your folks use: 


The new American Heritage 
College Dictionary, Third Edition 
is designed in an airy, wide-mar- 
gin format that makes finding 
And unlike 
their dictionary, we list the most 
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The new American Heritage College Dictionary. There is a difference. 





Lucian Freud 


suit the ambitious young painter, even if 
he was the son-in-law of the most famous 
English sculptor, Sir Jacob Epstein. 

Freud soon met his match in Caroline 
Blackwood. ‘‘She was very beautiful,’’ a 
friend of hers recollects. **Rather wild, 
very anti-debby. She had the most horri- 
ble mother [Maureen, Marchioness of 
Dufferin and Ava], who was terribly busy 
trying to get Caroline married off with 
various suitable peers.” 

The painter first set eyes on the great 
love of his life in the early 50s. “T met 
Lucian at a London ball given by Ann 
Fleming [then Viscountess Rothermere 
and later married to Ian Fleming, the cre- 
ator of James Bond], says Blackwood. It 
was not love at first sight on her part, but 
Freud asked at once to do her portrait. ''It 
was broached immediately,’ she recalls. 
"Quite immediately. yes. I think Lucian 
knows exactly who he wants to paint—I 
mean, across the room.”” 

Blackwood left her mother’s house, but 
because Freud was separated from, but still 
inconveniently married to, Kitty, **I lived 
in his studio in Paddington for a while.” In 
1952, Freud and his first wife divorced. 
"Lucian was mad about Caroline and 
Caroline was mad about him,” says a 
friend. **So she more or less did a flit to 
Paris to live with him—bearing in mind 
that what were called nice girls in those 
days did not go and live with people.”” 

The couple shacked up in the Hótel La 
Louisiane on the Left Bank, where the art- 
ist painted several breathtaking portraits 
of his new love. They made a pilgrimage 
to meet Picasso in his nearby studio (**Lu- 
cian was just a young boy in his eyes,” 
says Blackwood of the master). They re- 
turned to London and were married at the 
Chelsea Registry Office in 1953, the day 
after Freud’s 31st birthday. 

"It was a whole kind of Soho life," 
Blackwood reminisces about her marriage 
to the painter. **Going out to Wheeler's, 
and then the Colony and the Gargoyle, 
was the thing, with that crowd—Francis 
Bacon, James Pope-Hennessey, Johnny 
Minton, Cyril Connolly, Rodrigo and Eli- 
nor Moynihan.’’ But the intense, volatile 
personalities of the beautiful, clever cou- 
ple spelled disaster for their marriage, as 
did the artist’s perpetually roving eye. 

“In retrospect, | quite understand why 
the girls fell for him," says one female 
observer, ''because of his searchlight 
charm and sex appeal....He has that 
kind of power. But one could see that he 
was going to cause really big trouble, 
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as indeed he did, for all of them." 

To earn money, Freud taught at Lon- 
don’s Slade School of Fine Art from 1948 
to 1958. Soon after his second wife left 
him, Freud took up with Suzy Boyt, a stu- 
dent at the school, and she began having 
children by him. 

Freud has had a definite class system of 
women in his life—strong aristocrats and 
feckless waifs—and he sometimes seems to 
have had one of each in attendance simulta- 
neously over the years. An example of the 
former is Belinda (*‘Bindy’*), Lady Lamb- 
ton, wife of Antony Lambton. who re- 
nounced his title of Earl of Durham on 
Succeeding to the peerage in 1970. Freud 
painted Bindy Lambton several times from 
1960 to 1962, and more recently she ap- 
pears in Woman in a Butterfly Jersey 
(1990-91), included in the Whitechapel ex- 
hibition. (Although she and Tony Lamb- 
ton, who now lives with his mistress in 
Italy, have been apart for years, they have 
never divorced.) 

During the early 60s, Freud met and 
began an affair with the teenage Bernardine 
Coverley, mother of his daughters Esther 
and Bella. Freud was still painting Suzy 
Boyt as late as 1962. And the patient Lady 
Jane Willoughby, painted with great digni- 
ty by Freud in 1967-68 (wearing a leopard 
coat and a delicate antique necklace), has 
remained a constant presence throughout. 

Freud saw little of his children from his 
various (and often overlapping) relation- 
ships, darting in and out of their lives with 
dinners and gifts but little sustained atten- 
tion aside from his painting them. ‘‘I only 
get the pleasure out of them,’’ Freud once 
bragged, but that feeling seems not to 
have been mutual. Freud’s novelist daugh- 
ters, Rose Boyt and Esther Freud, have 
both published thinly disguised portraits 
of him as a distant, deadbeat dad. 

In recent years, however, with his 
greater financial success, he seems to 
have wanted to make amends through his 
generosity toward them, though he 1s still 
as elusive as ever. Freud gives very few 
people his telephone number, allowing 
him to maintain control of access. 

Significantly, the woman who served as 
Freud’s model more often than any other 
was his mother. After Ernst Freud died in 
1970, his widow, Lucie, fell into a deep 
depression. She attempted suicide but was 
saved by her sister-in-law Anna Freud, 
the renowned child psychoanalyst, whom 
her nephew Lucian despised. To help her 
recovery, Freud began to paint the woman 
whom he always called **Mutti’’ (German 
for *‘Mommy ’). 

“It was some way of seeing each oth- 
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er," explains her friend Lucie Rie. I 





think she liked it." Before her death 
1989, Lucie Freud had more than a th 
sand portrait sessions with her most; 
mous son, often reclining on a couch 
unlike that favored by her father-in-law 
his equally demanding analytic sessio 
In one startling picture, Large Inter 
W.9 (1973), Lucian's mother posed sitt] 
in an armchair with the topless Jacque 
Eliot lying on the couch behind № 
"There was this definite, strange Freud) 
connection," asserts one friend of the : 
ist, `` because he never painted his not 
until after his father died." | 
“Гуе never been psychoanalyzed nj 
self, Lucian Freud told John Gruen}. 
1977. “F m very wary of it.” But, forg 
of his filial devotion. the painter has 
at least one classic Freudian fantasy. 
always wanted to be an orphan and to 
completely parentless,'* he confessed 
the Connaught in 1991. ** And the extra 
dinary thing is I had a happy upbringing 
A steady stream of women still mi 
themselves available to Freud's bru 
Among them, in recent years, has lx 
Susanna ("Susie") Chancellor, who 
married to Alexander Chancellor, for 
editor of The Spectator and most rece 
an editor at The New Yorker, a job he 
leave at the end of the year. Freud I 
become quite attached to Susie’s 
whippets, which prompted a bit of char 
teristic Freudian acting-out not long ag 
"One day Lucian came into Clar 
bakery shop in Kensington,” relates 
friend of the artist, ““and some woman, 
a stage whisper, made a disparaging 
mark about the dogs and his appeara 
looking so scruffy. Lucian did not s 
anything at that point, but as he was lez 
ing he hit the woman on the rear end w 
his baguette, said, ‘You old cow, y 
have no right to comment about other p€ 
ple. Look at yourself,’ and then strode qf 
of the shop. '' According to the store's ow 
er, Sally Clarke, *‘it’s absolutely true.” 
There are also a number of young 
women in Freud’s circle, including the a 
ist India Jane Birley (daughter of Lady A 
nabel Goldsmith and the restaurateur Ma 
Birley) and the food writer Janie Longma 
who together posed for his large 1992 ca 
vas Two Nude Women. Even younger is 3 
year-old Sophie de Stempel, ап азрий 
painter who has also posed nude and who 
scumbly style is obviously much affect 
by her mentor's virtuoso technique. 
Despite his increasing years and reput 
tion—or, as the cliché formulation соё 
perhaps because of them—Lucian Fre 
shows no signs of slowing down either 
his life or in his art. As he admitted with 
faint smile, “Fm not very introspective.” 
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“TIME MAY CHANGE ME. BUT I CAN CHANGE TIME? 


day vou look into the mirror 
E realize it. That wrinkle wasn't 
> yesterday. Which is when you 
W want to start looking into some- 


| 
W: else. Your options. 


Wrinkles Are Natural. 
| So is Collagen. 


BE lines and wrinkles are brought 
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Choose The Look 
You Want. 





| 
Collagen is xot an “all or nothing” | 
treatment. You select areas you wish | 
to improve. A fine line here. A deep | 
wrinkle there. The results can be 
subtle, or quite dramatic. People 
might wonder if you've changed 
your hair or been on vacation. 


You'll just smile. | 


Trusted. Time-Tested. 
Nearly A Million People | 
Treated. | 


For decades, purified bovine col- 
lagen has been used in various 
surgical applications. This | 
same natural substance is the 

basis for Collagen Replacement Y 
Therapy. Medically supervised 

(yet non-surgical), it is clinically 

proven to be safe for most people* 

A simple pre-treatment skin test 

determines if you are a candi- 

date for Collagen Replacement 

Therapy. 






Find out 
if Collagen is 
right for you. 
Call 1 800 972-1700 for an infor- 
mative video on the treatment 
choices for aging or damaged 
skin, a self-assessment workbook, 


Wrinkles are nature taking its course. But you can change the course 
CONT 
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of nature with a variety of E 
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genn 
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Derm- 
abrasion 


| 
Chemical | 
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Eye 
Peel Face Lift | Surgery 


Wrinkles 
"Fine Lines 
* Deep Lines 


a list of physicians in your area 
and a valuable savings certificate 
(supplies are limited)** 


Excess & 
Sagging Skin 


*Some treated patients have reported adverse events which are described in the attached safety summary 
**Shipping and handling charges may apply. 
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(glabellar lines) 
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Safety Summary 


Additional Information on созше: Replacement Therapy SM for Discuss 
with Your Physician. | 


and women have found Zyderm® and Zyplast® Collagen treatments to be as 
non-surgical option for many skin contour problems, you should be aware of 
safety issues and restrictions associated with their use. Although you sh 
review these points at the time of your consultation with a ohysician trained in 
use of collagen, we have summarized them for you as follows: | 
‚If you have a reaction to the required skin test, or previous allergic reactio 
injectable collagen products or lidocaine, or have a history of serious allergic 3 


All medical procedures are subject to certain risks. Although thousands of I 


phylactic) reactions, Zyderm or Zyplast Collagen must not be used. Also, if you 
UNE or Penn to undergo desensitization injections to meat products. | 
cannot receive injectable collagen. 

The onset of connective tissue diseases has been reported after treatment y 
collagen injections in patients with no previous history of these disorders. A sta 
tical analysis comparing the number of collagen treated patients who were d 
nosed with two rare connective tissue diseases (Polymyositis/Dermatomyo 
with the expected number of these diseases, suggests that the rate of occurrer 
of these two rare diseases appears to be higher than expected in the сойак 
treated population. However, a causal relationship between collagen inject 
and the onset of the diseases has not been established. 

Also, patients with connective tissue disease may have an increased suscepti 
Br to hypersensitivity responses and/or accelerated clearance of ter iM а! 

erefore, injectable collagen should be used with caution in such patients 
consideration given to multiple skin tests. 

Since studies have shown that injected collagen may stimulate the deposition + 
your own collagen at injection sites, there is a possibility that part or all of the q^ 
rection may last two years or more. ' 

Use of Zyderm | Collagen Implant in an individual patient should be limited tof). 
cc over a one-year period. Use of Zyderm || Collagen Implant in an individ 

atient should be limited to 15 cc over a one-year period. The combination) „ 
hese products or of Zyderm in conjunction with Zyplast in an individual pati > 
should be limited to 30 cc over a one-year period. The safety of injecting grea, 
amounts on an annual basis has not been established. 

The risk of infection is always present with any injection and it is possible 
experience a reaction to the process itself, such as mild bruising or a Slight BT 
at the injection site. This does not mean it is necessary to discontinue їгеаіте 
— facial herpes simplex at the site of injection may recur if provoked by U iw: 
injection. |. 

Though unlikely, it is possible for the needle to be accidentally placed throug... 
blood vessel cung injection, which could result in temporary discoloration otti . 
treated area, or in tissue death leading to a scab and/or scar formation. Injectalg ^ 
collagen, like other substances that are injected (particularly local anesthetics å 
steroids injected into the head or neck area or the extremities), could be accid 
tally injected into a blood vessel. Although this possibility is remote, it could reg = 
in a blockage of the blood flow and loss of circulation to nearby sites. Blood fig 
blockage resulting in permanent loss of vision in one eye has been reported O 
since product introduction in 1981. 

un injected collagen has been reported as visible in the skin, ini UT 
form of a small raised or white area at the treatment site, which may persist frome 
few weeks to several months. Some areas (such as compressed scars) resist pi tur 
cise placement of the material, resulting in a slight elevation beside the defect. j 

People with histories of atopic or allergic reactions to other substances ге - 
extra_care when treated with injectable bovine products. Cautious use of Zyde 
and —— Collagen is recommended in such cases. In addition, caution 
advised with people who are receiving immunosuppressive therapy. (Patients: 


Here | 


long-term prednisone or other steroid therapy should consult their doctor befofi .. 
beginning Collagen Replacement Therapy.) E 
More than one skin test is recommended prior to aos bovine collagen tread. | 
ment if you have a history of dietary beef allergy. It is possible that the collage’ |); 
component of the beef may be causing the allergy. Hu 
If you are using drugs that reduce coagulation, such as aspirin and non-steroid (отт 
anti-inflammatory drugs, you may, as with any injection, experience increas  — 
bruising or bleeding at injection sites. iu 
Active inflammatory skin conditions (eruptions such as cysts, pimples, rashes f’ `` 
hives) or infections require that treatment be postponed, until the condition Mf 
been controlled. 1 
The safety of treatment during pregnancy or in infants or children has not bed. 
established.  NIT 
With more than 500,000 people treated since 1976, injectable collagen he 
proven to be safe. However, a small number (one to two percent) have develope: 
an allergic reaction after one or more injections, which has consisted of ргоіопе 
redness, swelling, itching and/or firmness at some or all of the sites. On rare occ 
sions, these reactions can proceed to a cyst-like reaction that can drain, and me 
form a scar. Between one and nine months is the usual duration, but a few case 
have involved intermittent flare-ups which have exceeded 24 months. 
Importantly, many people who developed an allergic reaction after treatment 
not report or des lis a response to the skin test, (With proper monitoring of fT. ... 
skin test, many of these later reactions could have been prevented.) EH v 
Systemic complaints have been reported in fewer than five per one thousal m 
people treated and included flu-like symptoms (nausea, dizziness, headache, 074! 
aches), rash, viSual disturbances, anaphylactoid reactions (severe allergic rea | 
tion) involving difficulty in breathing, and various systemic diseases includit ; | 
immune-mediated diseases. | 
Since every patient's expectations and physical make-up are different and evel, .. .. 
physician's technique is шие: there have been cases reported where collage| - 
injections have not achieved the desired result. 


We encourage you to discuss this information with your doctor. He or shell in 
best evaluate whether treatment is appropriate for you and can answer any que: " 


1 


tions you may have. 
2850-03-1192 
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- Additional Intormation on engen Replacement Therapy SM for Discuss) 
with Your Physician. 
All medica! procedures are subject to certain risks. Although thousands of r 
and women have found Zyderm® and Zyplast® Collagen treatments to be a sz 
non-surgical option for many skin contour problems, you should be aware of B 
safety issues and restrictions associated with their use. Although you shii 
review these points at the time of your consultation with a physician trained in @® 
use of collagen, we have summarized them for you as follows: 
. Jf you have a reaction to the required skin test, or previous allergic reactio _ 
injectable collagen products or lidocaine, or have a history of serious ater ( 
phylactic) reactions, Zyderm or Zyplast Collagen must not be used. Also, if you 
I ang or EUA to undergo desensitization injections to meat products, е 
cannot receive injectable collagen. 


The onset of connective tissue diseases has been reported after treatment 4 





































FROWN LINES collagen injections in patients with no previous history of these disorders. A sta 
“Жу l tical analysis comparing the number of collagen treated patients who were di 
(giabettar tines) nosed with two rare connective tissue diseases (Polymyositis/Dermatomyosi.. 


with the expected number of these diseases, suggests that the rate of occurr 
of these two rare diseases appears to be higher than expected in the colla 
treated population. However, a causal relationship between collagen injecti 
and the onset of the diseases has not been established. 
_ Also, patients with connective tissue disease пау have an increased suscepti 
ity to hypersensitivity responses and/or accelerated clearance of thoir E 

erefore, injectable collagen should be used with caution in such patients 
consideration given to multiple skin tests. 

Since studies have shown that injected collagen may stimulate the deposition t i y 
your own collagen at injection sites, there is a possibility that part or all of the c ` 
rection may last two years or more. 

Use of Zyderm | Collagen Implant in_an individual patient should be limited to 
cc over a one-year period. Use of Zyderm Il Collagen Implant in an individ 

atient should be limited to 15 cc over a one yaar period. The combination 
hese products or of Zyderm in conjunction with Zyplast in an individual patig 
should be limited to 30 cc over a one-year period. The safety of injecting grea 
amounts on an annual basis has not been established. 





CROW'S FEET The risk of infection is always present with any injection and it is possible | N! if 
(periorbital lines) experience a reaction to the process itself, such as mild bruising or a slight blu! . 
at the injection site. This does not mean it is necessary to discontinue treatme} 1! 


— facial herpes simplex at the site of injection may recur if provoked by if 
injection. 

Though unlikely, it is possible for the needle to be accidentally placed ще 
blood vessel aung injection, which could result in temporary discoloration of ill’ 
treated area, or in tissue death leading to a scab and/or scar formation. Іпјесіа | 
collagen, like other substances that are injected (particularly local anesthetics ar 
steroids injected into the head or neck area or the extremities), could be accidel'l 
tally injected into a blood vessel. Although this possibility is remote, it could resi. 
in a blockage of the blood flow and loss of circulation to nearby sites. Blood flc 
blockage resulting in permanent loss of vision in one eye has been reported o 
since product introduction in 1981. 

s injected collagen has been reported as visible in the skin, in Ши. e 
form of a small raised or white area at the treatment site, which may persist from b 
few weeks to several months. Some areas (such as compressed scars) resist pilo vo 
cise placement of the material, resulting in a slight elevation beside the defect. 

















People with histories of atopic or allergic reactions to other substances e Bund she 
extra_care when treated with injectable bovine products. Cautious use of a erh, 
and Zyplast Collagen is recommended in such cases, In addition, caution || à à 
advised with people who are receiving immunosuppressive therapy, (Patients @ ТЕ 
long-term prednisone or other steroid therapy should consult their doctor befo NN 
beginning Collagen Replacement Therapy.) WT 

More than one skin test is recommended prior to recu bovine collagen trea" " ' 
ment if you have a history of dietary beef allergy. It is possible that the collag® m wher 
component of the beef may be causing the allergy. ۳ 

If you are using drugs that reduce coagulation, such as aspirin and non-steroid# (011 
anti-inflammatory drugs, you may, as with any injection, experience increase Т 
bruising or bleeding at injection sites. даи 

Active inflammatory skin conditions (eruptions such as cysts, pimples, rashes q 
hives) or infections require that treatment be postponed, unti! the condition har 
been controlled. 

The safety of treatment during pregnancy or in infants or children has not bee} | 
established. | 

With more than 500,000 people treated since 1976, injectable collagen hap 
proven to be safe. However, a small number (one to two percent) have develope 
— an allergic reaction after one or more injections, which has consisted _of prolonge@, 

; — redness, swelling, itching and/or firmness at some or all of the sites. On rare occa ° 
MARIONETTE LINES sions, these reactions can proceed to a cyst-like reaction that can drain, and maf. y. 
(oral commissures) form a scar. Between one and nine months is the usual duration, but a few casêjl, . 
| Б have involved intermittent flare-ups which have exceeded 24 months. d LUNES 
Importantly, many people who developed an allergic reaction after treatment dit Їр 
not report or recognize a response to the skin test. (With proper monitoring of the” у 
skin test, many of these later reactions could have been prevented.) next 

Systemic complaints have been reported in fewer than five per one thousand 
people treated and included flu-like symptoms (nausea, dizziness, headache, joinfa x ; 
aches), rash, visual disturbances, anaphylactoid reactions (severe allergic reac |. 
tion) involving difficulty in breathing, and various systemic diseases including i Suc 
immune-mediated diseases. if 

Since every patient's expectations and physical make-up are different and eve 4 | 
physician's technique is unique, there have been cases reported where collager Dani 
injections have not achieved the desired result. 3 

We encourage you to discuss this information with your doctor. He or she са? 0 | 


best evaluate whether treatment is appropriate for you and can answer any ques 
tions you may have. 
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ontinued from page 160) along. Only 
u * those three months. And only be- 
"use of this guy. "He corrupted me," 
U + explains. 
"Seeing the error of her ways, she moved 
“ me and landed the part of Brenda 
ilsh, the archetypal high-schooler at 
T: center of Beverly Hills, 90210. The 
> ow wasn’t a sensation until its second 
“son, and Shannen kept a fairly low 
s iial profile. Although it's been de- 
„id, she allegedly had a brief affair 
‘Wh co-star Jason Priestley, who plays 
` twin brother, Brandon. Then she 
Et Chris Foufas, the only ex-fiancé she 
"I loves. 
‘She was going out with my best 
© fnd,” recalls Foufas, who lives in Chi- 
d 'o, where he owns and runs an upscale 
P" ılth club. When Shannen and her boy- 
"end started fighting, Foufas took her 
n dinner and they stayed together for a 
tafar and a half, a longevity record for 
“пеп. Foufas comes from a wealthy 
n nily ("I had a Porsche when I was 
А. |!" he reports). His father is in the 
val l-estate and casino businesses, and 
to family has houses in New York, Chi- 
“@:o, and Aspen. ‘*Shannen wants to be 
“i h rich people,'' says an ex-confidant. 
hr he wants that life. Chris was part of 
walt and she loved it.” 


Î By all accounts, they were a good 


. tch. “She knew what I was think- 
ç. . he says, "and I could calm her 
"“@vn when she’d get upset. l'd say, 
Ще pld your breath. Count to three,’ and 
"Wt seemed to work. But then the show 
;¢ypened and she was one of the 10 sex- 
"7% girls in the world. All of a sudden, a 
SM wave hit.” 
n |гошаз was smitten. One night, before 
¡pus My got into bed, he dropped to one knee 
514 proposed. "She was sulking because 
‘Hadn't asked her the night before," he 
4 malls. "So I put the ring box on the pil- 
° lf next to her. She started freaking out 
Wen she saw the diamond, saying, "This 
“grip big sucker.” *” 
`. 'oufas began commuting between Chi- 
Чо and Beverly Hills, where they rented 
,,Wouse together. 902]0 was becoming 
‘Me, and Shannen was growing increas- 
ify restless. Foufas started hearing sto- 
rf: she was out all night at clubs like 
Yibury; she was hanging out with a 
Sfer named Scott. When he confronted 
f, she was defensive. ` "I was consid- 
efi ugly as a little kid,” ** Foufas re- 
Mnbers her saying. ** ‘And now I'm 
sidered beautiful.” She didn’t want to 
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be engaged. She wanted to be out till four 
A.M. and see all the guys. But she didn't 
want to lose me, either. 

It all unraveled ın June of 1992. Fou- 
fas was in Chicago and Shannen told 
him she wanted to throw a party for 
Scott and his band. He said, O.K., 
something small, like 10 people. But the 
next day, according to Foufas, the ac- 
tress Lara Flynn Boyle called his young- 
er brother and told him that she'd been at 
a huge bash at Shannen's and that she 
was waltzing about with a guy, this sing- 
er, introducing him as her new boy- 
friend. 

Foufas got on the next flight to L.A. He 
went straight to their house, which was 
trashed. Shannen wasn't there. **When 
she came back, we sat down and had a 
conversation," Foufas says. "All of a 
sudden, she charged at me and went to hit 
me. I pushed her away and she flew. She 
said, ‘You hit me! You hit me!’ She 
called the police, but when they came, she 
said, ‘Forget it.’ 

"There was a change in her,’ Foufas 
says. “It was Shannen in charge now. 
She had fame. She had money. People 
kowtowed to her. And she liked it. 
A lot.” 

That night, Foufas stayed at the Bev- 
erly Hills Hotel (I'm on a first-name 
basis there''), but couldn't sleep. There 
was an earthquake, and he became con- 
cerned about Shannen and their four 
dogs. He called the house, but there 
was no answer. He drove over, but she 
wasn't home. 

He didn’t reach her until the next day. 
"She said she was at a girlfriend’s,’’ 
says Foufas, sull sounding sad. "But 
she was at Scott's. She was lying to 
me. And I was believing it because I 
loved the girl. There was lots of crying. 
I said I didn't want to be with her un- 
less it was going to be me and only me. 
She said she wanted that, too. And I be- 
lieved her.” 

That night when she didn’t call, Foufas 
drove to the house, found the engagement 
ring, and took it back. “I was devastat- 
ей, hie says. “I couldnt sleep. I fell 
араг.’ 

Shannen didn’t go away quietly; she 
was furious. She called and called Fou- 
fas in Chicago, and in October 1992 she 
became particularly frantic. She had de- 
cided to get breast implants. **She was 
scared out of her guts,’’ Foufas recalls. 
“I tried to talk her out of it. I told her 
she had nice boobs. | said, "You just 
want to go to bars and sav, ""Guvs, look 
what | got! ' "' 

But he flew to L.A. anyway. He stayed 


for the operation and thought about get- 
ting back together with her, but realized 
Scott was still in the picture. *Look,'' he 
says, “1 loved the girl. I can't explain it 
exactly. She's a great girl. She just has 
this side to her. She can do whatever she 
wants, fuck everyone else. She doesn’t 
really care.” 

He pauses. **She has all my stuff,” he 
says finally. **My big-screen TV. My 
glass refrigerator. My pinball machine. 
My bed. If you talk to her, tell her 1 want 
my stuff back. O.K.?”’ 


Е a sunny Saturday and Shannen is 
giving a tour of her new house. She is 
wearing loose navy palazzo pants, a sleeve- 
less white linen shirt that keeps coming 
unbuttoned, and her omnipresent motor- 
cycle boots. Her hair is pinned up in a 
loose bun. The look is half geisha, half 
biker. '*Welcome to my home.”” she says, 
standing in her gravel driveway. 

She's been unpacking—she moved in 
two days ago with her two dogs, a golden 
retriever named Sally and a black Lab 
named Penelope. ** Yesterday, I just want- 
ed to light it all on fire,’’ she says, clomp- 
ing into the living room. **Or just throw 
everything out and start over. It’s the most 
hellish thing to move." 

For hating it so much, she's remark- 
ably nomadic. In the last four years, 
she’s moved at least eight times. `I get 
very antsy,’ she explains. **I don't like 
to be in one place for too long. But I 
settle in each time. I do like a house to 
be a home.” 

Her taste runs toward the Gothic: her 
large living room is filled with overstuffed 
velvet chairs and sofas. Enormous Art 
Nouveau posters are leaning against the 
walls, waiting to be hung. The glass cof- 
fee table is covered with flowers which 
Shannen ordered from the Four Seasons’ 
florist. She spent last night on the sofa 
because the mattress for her bed hasn't 
arrived. ""[t's a custom European square," 
she explains. ** You have to order it."' 

This furniture is expensive—the girl 
knows her antiques. "What do you think 
of these?" she asks. ""They're neoclassic 
French,” she continues, rubbing the frame 
of a chair. "I got them for nothing.’ 

She walks to the kitchen and opens the 
refrigerator. The contents are: a bottle of 
Evian, a carton of milk, one Heineken 
beer, and a bottle of Cristal champagne. 
“Id offer vou some food," she says, 
"but I don't think I have anv." There is 
kitchen stuff everywhere waiting to be un- 
packed and, for some reason, Madonna's 
book, Sex, sull in its Mylar wrapper. 
perched on the counter. ^] never even 
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read it," Shannen says, looking over- 
whelmed by the mess. **I hate moving.” 

She goes over to the couch and stares 
through the sliding glass window at her 
pool. **I am happy in this house,” she 
decides, sitting down. ‘‘And I’m very 
much now into making myself happy. be- 
fore | can make everybody else happy. ` 

This is the new Shannen, the post- 
Dean, stay-at-home, centered Shannen. In 
other words, Shannen circa Judd Nelson. 
"Judd's the most intelligent man you 
could ever encounter,’ she says. "There's 
so much to learn from him.” (However, 
Shannen didn’t last long with Judd—in 
late September, she married 19-year-old 
Ashley Hamilton, son of the perpetually 
tan George. The happy couple had known 
each other only three weeks.) 

And yet, and yet... Dean Factor iS 
still on her mind. "He's a menace to 
women,’ she states emphatically. "He 
breaks down everything that women have 
worked hard for. To be treated as equals. 
When a man hits you, you're not an 
equal. Obviously." Shannen is excited 
now. **You know, this goes back to this 
whole thing of trying to put the blame on 
me. Why did he hit me? He hit me be- 
cause I drove him to that point. I infuriat- 
ed him. I made him angry. Well, why did 
I make him angry? Because he would try 
and push my buttons and I wouldn't nec- 
essarily have the reaction he thought I 
would have.”” 

The Dean-Shannen cataclysm 1s an ex- 
treme case of he said/she said. Clearly, 
their relationship was volatile from the 
jump. ‘‘She would insult him in public. 
says one Factor friend. "She was rude 
and hostile. | remember him once throw- 
ing her in the pool and saying, ‘You need 
to cool off.’ " "I believe Dean," says 
Chris Foufas. "She probably did it. He 
probably deserved it."' 

They met, through friends, in 1990. 
Factor is related to the Max Factor family, 
the cosmetic-company millionaires, and 
he is a fixture in L. A. hot spots. Dean and 
his brother Davis. a photographer, own 
and run SmashBox, the most successful 
photo studio in Los Angeles. Dean and 
Shannen went out briefly. She felt he was 
leading her on. “Tien he broke up with 
те,” she recalls. “‘That should have 
tipped me off to the type of person he 
was, but it didn't." 

They met up again, and, as often hap- 
pens with Shannen. it became very seri- 
ous very quickly. She claims the mental 
abuse began soon afterward. “I was in- 
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credibly insecure," she says. ''He made 
me believe I was unattractive, that nobody 
else would be with me. And I believed all 
the bad things about myself he accused 
me of being. I was extremely lost. Га 
never been in something this abusive." 
(Factorsuggests nothing anyone said could 
have made Shannen more insecure than 
she already was.) 

And then there were the physical battles. 
The incident Shannen refers to most in- 
volves a time when she and Dean were driv- 
ing in her Mercedes. He felt she was driving 
too fast and punched her. `` Was Í driving too 
fast?" she asks now. "No. Do I always 
drive a little fast? Yes. It's probably why 
Гуе had my license suspended a few 
times. Does he know that? Yes. But do 
you punch somebody, not in the arm, but 
do you punch them full on, as hard as you 
possibly can, in the breast, to make them 
stop the car? No. And when they get out 
of the car, do you slap them in the face? 
No. you don't do that. But that is what he 
did to me.” 

The final blow came in Hawai. **Do 
you go to Hawai with your girlfriend, tell 
her she’s no better than any of your ex- 
girlfriends, and then, when she tries to 
leave, slap her in the face, throw her 
down on the ground so she has a huge cut 
on her eye, and then take her by the hair 
and drag her across the rug so she has a 
huge bruise on her knee? I have a scar on 
my knee that will never go away.” She 
lifts up her pant leg to show her knee. 
"See?" she says, pointing to a faint 
mark. ‘That will never go away. ” 

The day before the alleged incident in 
Hawan, Shannen had accepted Factor's 
proposal of marriage. “‘It was very ro- 
mantic,'' she explains, as if this all makes 
sense. “But when I said "Yes," I knew I 
would never marry this person. `` 

But she wore his ring, another large di- 
amond. And she told people— her parents, 
her fnend Tori Spelling—that she and 
Dean were officially engaged. A week lat- 
er, she met Judd Nelson on the set of 
Blindfold, and they started an affair and 
Dean became a problem. 

"At the beginning of Blindfold,’ she 
says, “there was no love for this person 
anymore. The oniy thing left was. real- 
ly, fear. Fear and hate. And he started 
getting Jealous that the film was taking 
up so much of my time. Dean repeatedly 
hid my keys from me so I would be late. 
He would lock himself in the bathroom, 
where my script was and my keys were, 
so I would be late for work. That's when 
it really hit me, when it started affecting 
my career. I thought, That is wrong.’ 
(Factor admits locking himself in the 





bathroom once, because he was "wey 
of the verbal assaults.””) E 
The next big incident occurred after} 
moved into the Four Seasons. She wy 
back to their house to pack up some of 
stuff, and things got heated. She claim 
closed a car door on her legs and she 
nuts. `I snapped,” she recalls, admitti 
to her only act of nonvictim behavior. B 
self-defense, I slapped him back ап 
kicked him in the leg. And that’s abou 
I dıd. But he wouldn’t let me go. Ang 
somebody has both your arms and they 
hitting you, it’s like, well, what can 
do? You can kick them. And you can 
and hit them. And then you can try : 
run. The minute he released me, I did 
hang around to beat him up. I jumped : « 
my car and left. But no, no. I never tig ve 
to run over Dean, which is what he sayi ut 
am not a psychotic person.’ | 
Factor had large bruises on his legs г 
arms (which the police later photographes t: 
and he says he was terrified. Afr i: 
enough to file for a restraining ог е 
against Shannen. She found out about % 220 
order when she got back from Dallfg ai i 
where she had gone for a few days wi ik 
Judd. That trip itself was not without inf s: | 
dent: Nelson was accused оЁ `‘КісКіп 0. 
woman in the head’’ while he and Shin: 
nen were dining in a local restaurant. Abu i0 
cording to the newspaper account, Ли уе) 
who claims the kick was accidental, wis 
enraged by the woman's remarks гера! lm a 
ing his floundering career. hr cont 
When they returned, Shannen was hi had. | 
rified: the restraining order meant ыу 
couldn't get her clothes, her АитишИще: 
anything in the house. *'It went Рот № 
being the victim to me being the itsi; 
cused,”” she says, still outraged. d vet h 
Lawyers were hired all around af; 
statements were taken. Oddly enough ho 
Shannen's seem to have @їзарреаг у, 
"Somehow all that paperwork рог тіх ji | 
up. ` she says. "My statement was new 
really put on the record. Even thoug 
made it. And even though I signed 
Nothing was ever done with it." За 
pauses, adopting her favorite pose, tfi. 
embattled young star. **It comes down [iyi 
a thing about a young actress who's had fai, 
little bad press,’ she says. "They try ammi; 
make an example of you. You know?” fi ме 
She looks around her living room. ** Buk ips... 
did get everything back," she says. suis, 
veying her possessions. ‘‘His home Phere, 
now completely empty. . . . Do you undef sr б 
stand how trashed this place is going fiv B 
get when I really unpack? It’s going to Whg; 
completely mad. My mom 15 Comilfe jy, 
over, thank God, to clean. She's brilliaț" y. 
at it. And she loves doing it. When Dez: 
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-W | moved in together, Dean and I...” 
гуоке trails ofl. “P ve got to stop do- 

‘tees that. I mean, enough.’ 

Ме " 

wi ean Factor and his lawyer, Edwin 

Lasman, of Fowler & Lasman, are 


ing in the conference room at the 





stor is wearing jeans and a T-shirt, and 
15 very tan. He is remarkably calm con- 
bu} ering Shannen’s accusations of mental 
). Au} physical abuse. **Dean is a big sweet 
С," says a friend. "He's as dangerous 
саа раг of butter. `’ 
uf} Factor stands by his story—that she 
it} led a gun on him, that she tried to run 
ІШ фа охег with the car, that he struck her 
maf y in self-defense, and the rest. He 
wittes, however, want to explain why he 
tesjpyed with her, why he wanted to marry 
`. It’s perplexing,’ he admits. **Af- 
kag the gun incident, she called my moth- 
mon the phone. She said she was so 
|. Airy, that she wanted to seek therapy. 
w afd I asked her, a few days later, when 
duf Was going to see the therapist, and 
1 Dali said she wasn't. She said, “| lied.” 
sat then she'd be really sweet and every- 
миша was fine. Then something would 
kft snap.’ 
nd Sig shannen denies that she apologized for 
ant gun incident, which she claims never 
ш,Шррепеа. She also maintains that she 
ma er said she*d seek therapy. 
sed Im a very understanding person,’ 
"tor continues. "And Shannen's not 
за МЕ Бад. | don't think. Inside. I just think 
әш @re’s a lot of external factors. . . . Let's 
iml I had rejected her and hurt her until she 
kmg going crazy. You know? But I don't 
е Mk it’s a malicious Kind of thing." 
Апа yet he did file a complaint, and he 
and ms to still be scared. ‘I’m afraid I'll 
une home and Shannen will be in the 
ipeatp7eway. And who knows what will hap- 
mW?" He pauses. "I'd really just like to 
‚к афуе оп with my life. I don't really under- 
пиа апу of this. It just. . . unraveled. 


, 


signed 

17 һаппеп doesn't believe in hell. "1 only 
км, { believe in heaven.` she says, sitting 
wher pool. **My theory on it is that He's 
ya) father, and no matter how many 
alyWPnedoings I do, I don't see how He 
1%” ‚ld have His child burn in eternal hell.” 
yy Ba tosses a tennis ball into the pool for 
us “Y dogs to retrieve. `I tend to think hell 
tone J/here we are right now," she adds, “in 
yun) Sense that there are so many struggles 
А. we face.” 

жи Vhich is why she has decided not to 
‹ mie nude for Playboy, one of the "strug- 
ll; she has struggled with lately. They 
„фе offering her a reported $300,000- 
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plus. They're really nice people, but | 
just can't do it," "she N м mea, 
what do these men do with Playboy? 
You always hear stories about them. 
You know, about men jerking off to 
Playboy in the bathroom. And that’s a 
horrifying thought. I just get this image of 
some really gross guy with, lke, Playboy 
in front of him, just jerking off. And I'm 
like “Oh, God. No. No. I refuse to be the 
centerfold. I refuse.” `` 

She has a similar response to drugs, an- 
other one of the hurdles she has faced. 
“Гуе surpassed that," she explains. "I'm 
really not into drugs. It's sort of like 
I'm having a natural high on my life, 
just being myself. Why do I want a drug 


& 


jumped 

in my car and left. 
Dut no, no. 

| never tried to run 
over Dean.... 

| am not a psychotic 

person." 
— 


to alter who I am? Why do I want to 
snort coke so I can be extremely hyper 
and talk nonstop? I've never understood 
that drug. What's the point? And what 
about ecstasy? I've seen my friends on 
it, just touching themselves and going 
home with people they don't know and 
I’m like ‘Haven't you heard of AIDS? My 
God, what are you thinking? Just be- 
cause some drug makes you feel incredi- 
bly sexual, now you're just going to pick 
up on some guy? Get a little control." I 
don't like being out of control, you 
know. Despite what People magazine 
says about me.'' 

She pets her black Lab absentmindedly. 
`° My focus is on finding true happiness,” 
she says. "That's my world now." 


I a Friday night and Shannen and 
some of her friends are at the Univer- 
sal Amphitheatre to see Frank Black 
(formerly of the Pixies) and the The. 


“Getting good seats for concerts is clearly 
the best thing about being Tamous,"" she 
says. “That means a lot to me.” 

She doesn't usually go out armed with 
bodyguards—only if its à big function, 
like when she led the Pledge of Allegiance 
at the Republican. National. Convention. 
Tonight she just pulled her hair over her 
face like Cousin Itt and walked to her 
seat. ‘It’s like Jack Nicholson at a Lakers 
вате, `` she explains. "They see him, but 
they leave him alone. 

Shannen considers herself something of 
a music aficionado. **l have Jimi Hendrix 
in my car right now,’ she says proudly. 

"Really?" I ask. “Are You Experi- 
enced?” 

"In what sense?" she responds. "Are 
you asking me if I'm like a Jimi Hendrix 
person with heroin? Am I experienced in 
heroin? No, I'm not." 

She seems more knowledgeable about 
tonight’s concert. It's a great show and 
she’s having a great time until a woman 
approaches her. "She goes, ‘You're not 
Shannen Doherty, are you?’ ° Shannen 
says, recounting the incident the next day. 
"And I was like ‘No.’ She goes. "Well, 
I'm a casting director and this band is 
doing a song called "We Hate Brenda.’ 
and we're looking for a Brenda look- 
alike. And you look an incredible amount 
Kê her. 2; 

The woman gave Shannen her card. 
She looked at it and handed it back. *‘I am 
Shannen,” she said. **And no thank you. `` 
"The woman sat down,’ Shannen re- 
calls, ``and apologized, but I don't know 
whether her apology was sincere or not. 
Hopefully she'll think about what I said 
because what she's doing 1s cruel, unjust, 
and just wrong.’ 

The castıng director at the show was 
working for Kerin Morataya and Darby 
Romeo, the two masterminds behind what 
can only be described as the “I Hate 
Brenda" movement. These enterprising 
girls have turned Shannen-bashing into à 
cottage industry. '*When we first did the 
I Hate Brenda newsletter, it was just go- 
ing to be about Brenda,” says Darby. 
who is 25. **But these poor tortured peo- 
ple have no outlet for what Shannen has 
done to them.’ 

The newsletter is well reported—there 
are tales of Shannen trashing hotel rooms 
and Shannen acting like a prima-donna 
bitch in all Kinds of extreme ways. `` We 
all have dreams about her.`` savs Darbx. 
"We dream she has a sense of humor 
about ıt all. ` 

Not likely. Especially since the news- 
letter is just the beginning of what the I 
Hate Brenda cult has in store for Shan- 
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nen. There are T-shirts and a new book 
(**$25,000 advance,’* Darby boasts) and 
a record, on which every song is devoted 
to the cause of hating Brenda. The al- 
bum includes such tracks as **Who 15 
Brenda? *'Stinks Like Teen Brenda, '' 
and the first single, "Every Day Is Bren- 
аа Бау.” 

“Its propaganda!’ exclaims Shannen. 
``These two girls are obviously lonely and 
depressed and attention-starved. They 
decided to get attention by picking on 
me." She pauses. The I Hate Brenda 
stuff really upsets her. It also upsets 
Aaron Spelling, whose company pro- 
duces Beverly Hills, 90210, and who 
threatened to stop the recently published 
I Hate Brenda Book. **We own the name 
Вгепда,” he said. ‘t And our lawyers are 
looking into It.’ 

But doesn’t Shannen think all this is 
even a tiny bit amusing? ``No,`` she says 
emphatically. "None of it is amusing to 
me. What's funny about it? It's just peo- 
ple hating me. It’s just... bad!” 


renda is back. There are constant ru- 

mors that Shannen will be fired from 
90210, but here she is, on the set, ready 
to work. ''We would never think of 
dropping Shannen,'' says Spelling, who 
is not a stranger to temperamental stars, 
having produced such landmark shows 
as Charlie's Angels and Dynasty. ^" The 
actress Shannen Doherty was acting out 
a lot,’’ says executive producer Darren 
Star. ''She was pretty crazy... . She's 
clashed with cast members—there’s no 
love lost between Luke Perry and Shan- 
nen—but they're both actors and can put 
their personal differences aside. There 
was never any real question that she'd 
be back." 

And here she is. ‘‘Where do you want 
те?” Shannen is asking. In this epi- 
sode, the third of the season, Brenda 
has gone to Minnesota for college. Her 
roommate, a childhood friend, and she 
have had several fights, mostly over 
boys (what else?). And in this scene to- 
day Brenda announces that she’s moving 
back to Beverly Hills. **Shan,"' says di- 
rector Jeff Melman, **I want you over a 
little O (hê lêf. ° 

Shannen is wearing jeans, a tight cropped 
black sweater, and (of course) motorcycle 
boots. She seems oblivious to the other 
actors, especially the girl who plays her 
roommate, who is sitting on the edge of 
the bed having her long blond tresses 
groomed. 
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After four rehearsals, they shoot the 
scene: Brenda bursts in on her roommate 
and her roommate’s boyfriend. The boy- 
friend puts on his pants and leaves. Bren- 
da yanks out her suitcase and begins to 
pack. The roommate pleads, ''I know I've 
been a jerk lately, but we've been friends 
forever.’ Brenda continues to pack. Then 
she delivers her big speech: ‘‘I wanted to 
be different. Not just from my friends 
back there, but from you and everyone 
else. And the truth ıs, I am different. And 
that's just the way it is." Tight close-up. 
End of scene. 

They go through this several times, 
and with each take, Shannen sounds 
grumpier. Brenda always seems to be a 
little cross, in a perpetually bad mood, 
and that’s because it’s the way Shannen 
plays her. ‘The character is whiny,"' 
Shannen says defensively. ‘*But this 
season will be cool. I end up going 
out with an older man and it's a good 
story line.” 

Melman and Doherty confer a moment 
over some bit of blocking. Watching the 
monitor it's clear that, despite her limit- 
ed range as an actress, the camera loves 
Shannen. The girl playing her roommate 
is, by any objective standard, more beau- 
tiful. Yet your eye goes straight to Shan- 
nen. The other girl fades away—she’s just 
another blonde—while Shannen holds your 
attention. Even the way in which she is 
irritating and petulant is somehow arrest- 
ing. She draws you in. 


fter the scene is taped, Shannen re- 

treats quickly to her dressing room. 
On the walls are framed magazine cov- 
ers featuring the stars of 90210 and 
some pinned-up snapshots. ‘‘I should 
probably take the shots of the ex-boy- 
friends down,’’ she says, ripping a 
photo of Dean off the wall. She tears it 
in half. 

Her friend Audreé Futterman is waiting 
for her. **Audreé is part of my team,”” 
Shannen says, plopping down on a futon. 
"She does my hair in all my movies.”’ 
The other half of her team is her makeup 
person, Toni G. They have become her 
best friends. 

Audreé and Shannen were hanging out 
last night until two A.M. on the set 
of Wolf, which stars Jack Nicholson. 
Audreé, who is wearing a loose dress 
with black boots, is doing hair on the 
film. 

There's a knock at the door, and a 
90210 assistant hands Shannen two white 
paper bags. She gives one to Audreé and 
tears open the other. “Two or three 
years ago when I used to drink and 





Га get a hangover, I'd eat a hamburg. 
and French fries,’’ Shannen explains} 
she unwraps her burger. **In-N-Out š 
the best.’’ Audreé smiles, as if this 
some kind of joke only they two Ж ~ 
share. "Two or three years ago? Ва” 
then?" she asks. "Yeah," says Sh ™ 
nen, eating away. She laughs. ‘1 jet" 
hardly remember.’ г 
There's a lot of back-and-forth ab 
Peter Gabriel concerts and how Shan 8: 
doesn't approve of Audreé's latest be п 
friend and whether or not Shann ` 
will be able to land a part in h" 
ster screenwriter-director Quentin W u 
rantino's latest project, Pulp Fiction. Bf M 
sides Brenda, Shannen’s greatest artis 727 
triumph was playing one of the Heath" '* 
in Heathers, the cult film that launc 
the careers of Winona Ryder and Chr 
tian Slater. Shannen's eager to get Wawa 
career back on that kind of cool (таф 
and a role in Pulp Fiction would hel ^ 
“My agent snuck me the script,’ sii: 
says. “He says Га bë per r m 
rantino wasn’t aware of Shannen’s intel. 
est. The three female roles went to Mel) 
ria de Medeiros, Rosanna Arquette, apie 
Uma Thurman.) iter. She 
There is another knock on the door, ай ei 
an assistant director peeks in and asp C 
Shannen if she could talk to the wardro] in + 
person on her way back to the set. Shall i 
nen frowns. ‘I thought we worked df ui 
the fittings,’’ she says, getting іпсге low 
ingly nasty with every word. ‘Cousin: 
you go tell her that?’ The A.D. 1еа рт 
and Shannen looks at Audreé. **God bri 
Shannen says. ‘‘I mean, if she wants Ẹ Cop į 
do a proper fitting... ШІП 
A few moments later, the A.D. уа 
appears. ‘‘They need you,’’ she sayphépir 
"And could you stop by Wardrobe Sire: 
Shannen rolls her eyes. '*O.K.!”” silos | 
snaps. $ father 
Audreé appears to be oblivious—she f poin, 
there to worship. '*Wasn't Jack great Јале, 
night?" she asks Shannen. **Jack definit[A: yy 
ly has antennae.” id from 
‘*Yeah,’’ Shannen agrees, ‘‘he’s gl work 
еп. Kalion jn 
They both smile— more in-jokejt ur; 
''You've got antennae, Audreé,'' Sha tha ¢ 
nen says, pulling on her motorcychhtion-do: 
boots. ** ‘Antennae’ means you're ng’ у, 
self-conscious,’’ she explains, *"becaug dis, 
you don’t care. That you're just dijo.” 
ferent ÓN the 
Audreé finishes her fries. ““Уеай ок. 
that's you, Shannen,'' she says admite»), 
ingly. **You don't care. You've definitelk 1, 
got antennae. '' Ш 
“I hope so,” says Shannen. ‘I realẸ, 
hope so.” О | 
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" ontinued from page 172) could submit 
wir application from there, to avoid bu- 
"Maucratic obstacles. The two surprised 
г parents, and Janna, who loves to trav- 

14 had a memorable tour of Caracas. 

After the trip, Janna’s son went to 
h end the summer with his father, and Lo- 
Зина went to stay with Mrs. Castro again. 
«d when Mrs. Castro and her daughters 
img nt to visit relatives in Stafford, Virgin- 
и Фа small town near the Quantico Marine 
tin fe, Lorena went along. That evening, 
im Wes. Castro's niece took Lorena to a 
ил b for enlisted men. Lorena, who says 
Half: had never really dated anyone be- 
awe. found herself in demand as a dance 
¿àf tner. John Bobbitt was among those 
ЕШ O asked. 
ol ete joined her at her table and said he 
liinted to talk to her. "My English 
yi, fsn't too good, so I really feel frustrat- 
i" f because I guess he couldn't under- 
r те,” she says. ''And I couldn't 
1 Milerstand him either. He mumbles.’ 
ste, @Nonetheless, he asked for her phone 

Inber. She gave it to him. 
dor. y he next day, he called and asked to 
«i i: t. Mrs. Castro insisted that he come to 
wn house so she could meet him. Mrs. 
4 Wbtro's daughters disliked him, Lorena 
«js, but Mrs. Castro reserved judgment 
in allowed Lorena to date him. 

“(gf ohn started visiting regularly in 1988. 
) м hat point, he would have been 21, tall, 
“Gf too bright, but handsome in his Ma- 
ys’ Corps dress blues. He and his two 
‘thers had grown up in Niagara Falls, 
ı) fed by an aunt and uncle. He was so 
de eh a part of that family that he refers 
yip 115 three cousins as brothers. Accord- 
(7 to his lawyer, Greg Murphy, Bob- 

Ps father “just left the family at 
"m. he point," and his mother **wasn't 
eut hipetent enough'"' to raise John and his 
ei thers. Murphy says that John suf- 

ўа from a learning disability as a 

„id, worked hard to get out of special 

‘cation into regular classes, and ulti- 
nil lely succeeded. Murphy says he sus- 
gs that even now John suffers from 
" ¡Ention-deficit disorder. ““His attention 
‚ur als to wander,’’ he says. "He'll be 

їй ly distracted i in the course of conver- 
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n P advice of his lawyer, John de- 
ovd 2d to be interviewed for this story, as 
T. members of his family. But, through 

¿912 Murphy, he denies Lorena's charges 
1 bhysical and sexual abuse. At press 
lf, John’s trial on charges of marital 

dial assault was set for November 8; 
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Lorena's trial for malicious wounding 15 
November 29, Both could face a maxi- 
mum of 20 years in prison. 

Today, Lorena Bobbitt cannot convey 
anything about John that would help ex- 
plain her willingness to spend an evening 
with him, much less marry him. **He was 
пісе,” she says. **1 never really see any 
problems. He used to ask me questions 
about school. I was taking English and 
dentistry. And he was talking about teeth 
and stuff like that that he found interest- 
ing.’’ Asked whether she married him as a 
way to remain in the United States, she 
simply shakes her head no. 

She never saw problems during their 
courtship, she says—yet there were prob- 


Ç 


2 


ve 
heard women say, 


T wish she’d 


put it down the 
garbage 
disposal.’ ” 


lems. He got a car so he could visit her 
and then wrecked it, she says. ''We 
would go out and then he would put on an 
excuse and say, “Oh, I forgot my wallet.’ 
And then Amalin—Mrs. Castro’s daugh- 
ter—would say, "That's not right.’ Mrs. 
Castro was really upset about that. Then 
she decides this is not good. She make a 
judgment and said, ‘No, I don’t think this 
is the right person for you.” `` 

The vigilant Janna saw little of John, 
but what she saw didn’t worry her. *'It 
was like a high-school romance,’’ she 
says. John took Lorena and Janna’s son 
swimming, and the little boy seemed to 
like him. Lorena was infatuated with 
him. “To her, he was Tom Cruise,” 
Janna says. 

"He's good-looking and he knows it, 
too,’’ Lorena says. 

When Lorena’s mother came for a visit, 
Jóhn took the two of them for ice cream 
and surprised Lorena with a ring. Her 
mother, who doesn't speak English, had 
no objections. **He had no long hair, tat- 


toos, earrings," Lorena says. “And he 
was in the military.” 

A week before the wedding, Lorena 
says, she and John had sex for the first 
time. lt wasn't what she expected. Nor 
was it ever. **You know, I watch movies 
and I always thought sex, it's like touch- 
ing, holding, kissing, caressing, and he 
was never like that," she says. “He was 
never tender. For me, it was rough, I 
guess ` 

The marriage ceremony was performed 
on June I8, 1989, by a Justice of the 
peace in Stafford, Virginia. **I knew he 
didn't have money, so I didn't expect 
anything else,’' Lorena says. “I did buy 
a white summer dress. I said, ‘I can re- 
use this.’ ` 

After the wedding, John and Lorena 
celebrated with breakfast at a Big Boy. 


Me S Virginia, was the site 
of the First and Second Battles of 
Bull Run. Now all previous benchmarks 
in local history seem to pale against the 
Battle of John and Lorena, who moved, 
just after their marriage, into an efficiency 
apartment in this small Virginia town. 

“It was like two people starting over. 
No furniture, no nothing,’’ Lorena says. 
Just after the wedding, over the Fourth of 
July weekend, John announced that they 
would drive to Niagara Falls and visit his 
family at the campground where they 
were living that summer. Unbeknownst 
to Lorena, the family had planned a cel- 
ebration at a church—they had invited 
the whole’ campground, she says. But 
John stood them up, arriving a day late. 
Lorena found herself being introduced to 
new in-laws who were furious at the 
slight. ‘They were just mad. Mad at 
me, mad at John. I said, ‘I’m sorry, I 
didn't know.” `” 

The next day, she says, John went off 
with his cousins, leaving Lorena alone at 
the campground. “I was just ‘Oh my 
God, where he is?’ He came back very 
late at night. I was, like, ‘Where were 
you?’ He said, ‘I just visited my friends.” `` 
Lorena decided not to argue with him. But 
the following day, when they were return- 
ing to Virginia, she was astonished to 
see one of John’s cousins loading his 
suitcase into their car. **I said, ‘What’s 
going on here?’ ’’ John told her his 
cousin would be moving in with them. 
Lorena was horrified. 

“I said, ‘Do they know what kind of 
situation we have? We have no furni- 
ture. We have a studio apartment. We 
have not even room for ourselves.’ 
She decided to appeal to John’s family. 
“И was just quiet, listening to me," she 
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says. ` “They make me feel like I was 
wrong. They just look at me like ‘Hey, 
you have no comment on this.’ I just 
started crying. For the first time, I have 
a feeling like nobody really cares about 
your opinions... . They were just star- 
ing at me like I was the wrong one. 
Wrong in every word. 

John's cousin moved in and slept on the 
floor in a corner opposite John and Lore- 
na. To Lorena, the Intrusion was a source 
of constant discomfort. She told John she 
didn't want to have sex. ''I was upset be- 
cause | needed privacy." she says. Not 
that sex with John had much appeal for 
her; she never enjoyed it. '' He was just in 
and out,’’ Lorena says. ‘‘I said, ‘Well, 
maybe this is it. Maybe this is it when 
you're married.” I accepted that.’ 

Meanwhile, she says, John and his 
cousin went out drinking every night. Lo- 
rena says John was getting fined by the 
Marine Corps for showing up late to 
work. (Murphy says John "'has never 
been fined for lateness,’ although “һе 
was late a few times and had to pull extra 
duty.) One night, about a month after 
their wedding, Lorena told John she want- 
ed to go out, too. John took her along 
when he and his cousin ventured into 
Washington for the evening. They drove 
home along I-66, a freeway that runs west 
from the city into Virginia. John was 
driving fast, Lorena says, zigzagging 
from lane to lane and sounding the horn. 
"[ said, ‘Oh my God, we’re going to 
crash,’ and he would do it on purpose. I 
hold the steering wheel very tight and 
John would push me. I said, ‘John, 
don't do that.' That's when he hit me the 
first time. He punched me. I was crying 
the whole time.’ 

When they got home, John’s cousin 
didn’t come up to the apartment with 
them, Lorena says. When they walked in 
the door, she alleges, John attacked. ‘‘He 
grabbed my hair and slapped me, he 
kicked me to the wall,’’ she says. ‘‘He 
kept slapping me.” A security guard 
knocked on the door. ‘‘John said, ‘We 
just had an argument, a little discus- 
sion.’ ° The guard asked if they were 
married. "'Yeah, we're married," John 
said, according to J. rena. ''We're just 
having a little discuss’cn, like husband 
and wife.” The guard askcd Lorena if she 
had a place to go. “°l said no, but I leave 
anyways.’ She drove to Janna’s shop, 
where she had worked since a month be- 
fore her marriage, and slept in the car. 

John's lawyer disputes Lorena's ac- 
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count, insisting that Lorena attacked John 
because they had not gotten into a club 
that she wanted to visit that evening. Lo- 
rena dismisses this. And even though she 
was shocked that John had hit her, she 
says she wasn't ready to tell Janna. “1 
don't want anybody to know my prob- 
lems,’ she says. ‘‘I feel embarrassed, 
really. He was my husband. I know peo- 
ple that cares, like Janna and Mrs. Castro, 
will be very disappointed.’ 

Meanwhile, her living situation grew 
more intolerable. She had heard that 
John’s cousin had drug problems, and 
now, she says, she discovered syringes 
and tarnished spoons in the apartment. **I 
took the needles in a plastic bag and | 
went to the police station," she says. 
"Then I freak out and I was chicken. I 
said I can’t do this. I threw it out in the 
trash.’’ But she called the boy’s mother in 
Niagara Falls and told her that her son was 
using drugs. ‘‘And she was crying and 
said, ‘Give him an opportunity.’ ° Even- 
tually, she says, John told him to leave. 

At Thanksgiving, she was in for anoth- 
er surprise. John’s family—aunt, uncle, 
and some cousins—arrived for a visit. ‘‘I 
had no idea they were coming,’’ she says. 
“І wasn't prepared. I had no turkey, no 
dishes. I had to go to 7-Eleven to buy 
cups and plates.’’ They told her they were 
planning to stay in the efficiency for seven 
days. “I said, ‘I’m sorry but we don't 
have furniture.’...I said, ‘I have some 
money. I can rent you a room.’ They 
didn’t want that. They didn’t. They felt 
like I was the ugly one.’ 

Between Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
Lorena says, John announced that they 
were moving to a two-bedroom apartment 
that he had already picked out. (John 
says they made the decision jointly.) 
The next big fight that Lorena remem- 
bers was over the Christmas tree. ''He 
wanted a real Christmas tree and I want- 
ed a plastic Christmas tree,’’ Lorena 
says. **I said, ‘I only have to spend one 
time and I can use it again.’ ’’ Once 
again, she says, John attacked. ''He 
Started 10 torture’ me, оле зау НЕ 
Started using some technique that he 
teaches the Marines. That hurts a lot be- 
cause my arm was twisted. He was just 
hitting me. Hitting me in my chest, my 
arms.’’ Murphy denies the incident. 

Somehow, despite the horrors she de- 
scribes, Lorena wanted a baby. She. got 
pregnant and tried to surprise John by 
buying a bib and tying it on him. ‘‘He 
took it off, really mad, and said, "What is 
this?’ I said, ‘That doesn’t mean anything 
to you?” `` According to Lorena, John 
told her that she would be a bad mother 





and threatened to leave her if she had B 
baby. **I was just crying and crying,” 
remembers. ‘‘I was so worried becaux 
didn't want to have a child without a 
ther. I didn't grow up like that." Final : 
she says, they went to an abortion clini го 
“It was really sad,” she 5ауө. “Ісоша | 
realize that I was going to do this. 
both went there and he was really maki » > 
me scared. He said the needles are gol. xx 
to be big and I was going to die. .. . | Wl · 
hysterical, crying, and the nurse sa 
"What's going on here?’ She took meRx; 
a room to calm me down.”” Through | 
lawyer, John responds: "That's the mik. о 
ridiculous thing I've ever heard." Mi у 
phy adds that John and Lorena mutua 
decided that they were not ready to han | 
a baby and that he was ''by her side M o 
whole ите.” ү 
Janna says that Lorena finally told | к 
about her troubles and that John admitll ;¿ i 
hitting her. **He said, “She nags and I los 
frustrated,’ ’’ Janna reports. Janna's hij 
band (she remarried several years ahr! 
agreed to talk to John, who promised e^. 
do better. After a while, Janna says, Shi; 
advised Lorena to divorce him, but Log... 
na wouldn’t do it. ‘‘Just like if somebot imm 
IS on drugs,” Janna says, “you cala 
make them stop.”” V 
Instead of divorcing, John and Lorel” j 
bought a house оп Рше Зее! ш Мапаз$\ ; 
in the summer of 1990. Again, of cours}, % 
they disagreed. Lorena wanted a ю\ 
house. **John didn't want town houses b * 3 
cause he said one wall belongs to anoth us 19 
family. And I said, ‘I don’t care, we hay... 
no money.’ ’’ But John, according to ж 
rena, was fixated on having a big вагар, 
They found a white rambler with a larg) Bath. 
garage and John fell in love. Lorena sayy... | 
that the house cost more than they coul iy 
afford, but explains that she was counti®}) |... 
on John’s regular biweekly check frol Ши 
the Marines to help. **I called my пощи 
and said this is how it costs in dollar, № 
She said, “What? That's way too expel 1, 
sive, Lorena...’ But we were alread} E. 
in the house- 
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| Other we 
I tis Labor Day weekend. Lorena is sil... 


ting on the deck beside the pool in he ші; 
attorney’s backyard. She is wearing | 
lime-green bathing suit, and Jim Lowe n б 
her lawyer, has seen to it that she i Of her 
wrapped in a towel against the encroach}. \,. 
ing late-afternoon chill. There is somék;;.. 
thing childlike about her; she has a way Oby, 
asking you, even compelling you, to так. 
care of her. y 

Lowe is a veteran criminal-defense law; 
yer who works out of a small, unpreten a 
tious white house in Alexandria, Virginià|.. 
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MÎ wife runs his office. He estimates that 
ng, .of-pocket expenses in this case will 
ag up to $25,000, and he’s not sure Lore- 
Wa will ever be able to cover those costs, 
ен less his fee. She won't have any 
"A ney unless she makes a deal with Hol- 
“ood, and he’s leaving that to Alan 
Іш Fuge. He’s not even sure he'll get to step 
iy the spotlight of a trial, since Lorena 
1а make a plea bargain. '"What the 
` E he says. "Every once in a while 
* Wi have to take a flier on something in- 
kl sting." 
vig ohn’s lawyer, Greg Murphy, works in 
її ew office building complete with a pol- 
. Mod reception area. Several weeks ago, 
WW rphy said that John had gone back to 
ГО сага Falls to await trial. But actually 
Sn was still living at the Maplewood 
k apartment complex, where ``{һе inci- 
01,” а the residents there like to put it, 
im urred. And he has not been shy. He 
ilf been telling neighbors and patrons at 
wl nearby Legends bar, where he worked 
15 4 bouncer before the incident, that he is 
mist ye to be rich and famous. He has joked 
instead of having a 12-inch member, 
wig I have to make do with 11 inches now. 
oW orena's lawyer greets this report with 
o Fund just short of a laugh. **The photo- 
bh did not reveal anything of that mag- 
(lo de," Jim Lowe observes dryly. 
Миа, < dusk falls, Lorena starts to tell the 
(cy of life in the house on Pine Street. 
| i f se are the worst memories of the entire 
wseNerable four-year marriage. Once, in 
oalruary 199], after she called the police 
tifconsecutive days, Lorena filed a com- 
ng !09Fnt accusing John of choking her. John 
(01) tered that she had kicked him in the 
hal&ln. Both cases wêre dismissed. 
па Ву then, John had been out of the Ma- 
rey cutis for about a month. According to Lo- 
(оп s lawyer, he would have 19 jobs (6, 
eck ft; Murphy) in the next two years. Lore- 
y mif ontinued to work for Janna at the nail 
(qn. ` She was the meal ticket and the 
weip@ching bag.’’ Lowe says. 
е | was also when they lived on Pine 
fet, Lorena says, that John started to 
other women. He actually asked for 
154 money so he could go on a date. 
„inNfetheless, he still wanted sex. During 
коли period, Lorena contends, John raped 
in LNG for the first time. She says it was after 
i or] of their fights. 
ecos Preg Murphy says his client never 
маһа Lorena or even hit her except in an 
ып цо deflect her blows. Murphy also 
ribes Lorena as irrationally jealous. 
iytime he would talk to another wom- 
imu] she would get absolutely furious,”’ 
оле ауз. “Еуеп it was a relative.” 
Med whether John was unfaithful, Mur- 
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phy says that while John and Lorena were 
living together ‘‘he did not have any 
sexual relationships with other women.”” 
When pressed for more detail, he hedges: 
"Assume the guy 1s a flirt, assume the 
guy is even unfaithful," he says. ''That 
doesn't make him a rapist, nor does it 
make her a battered wife.” 

Lorena, for her part, acknowledges 
that she tried to hit John, but only, she 
claims, after he attacked. **I tried, but I 
couldn't do anything, ` she says. “He 
always grabbed my hand and then he 
twist my arm and I couldn’t do any- 
thing." Meanwhile, Lorena says. she 
nipped one of his budding affairs when 
she visited the other woman at the hotel 


Ä 


threw it 
away, 
Lorena says. 
“1 screamed when [I 
threw it away. 
| mean, 
I screamed.” 
— 


where she worked. ‘‘I said, “Look, you 
want to date him, fine. But you have to 
know that this 1s real.’ I wanted her to see 
that I have a ring on my finger and I 
wasn't lying." According to Lorena, the 
woman broke off with John; he complete- 
ly denies the affair. 

Lorena turned to her neighbors Ken 
Willoughby and his wife. **I said, * You 
have to help me, please. He's hitting me 
and he's going out with this girl." "" Ken 
Is a pastor and he says he tried to counsel 
John. "John was not responsive," Пе 
says, spending a couple of reluctant mo- 
ments discussing the Bobbitts. ''I will ex- 
tend a helping hand to people that respond 
to it. But there is a quote from the Bible: 
‘Don’t cast your pearls before swine.' "' 

* Why did Lorena stay with John? She 
was making about $17,000 a year at the 
nail salon: she had a far steadier income 
than John after he left the Marines. But 
Lorena says John told her, again and 


again, that no man would treat her well, 
that she was ugly and undeserving. “Не 
always said 1 wasn't going to have any- 
body. | thought, Maybe this guy is right. 
I’m not going to have anybody. He al- 
ways said men was going to treat me so 
bad and I didn't deserve anybody. I al- 
ways remember those things. I was scared 
to. meet somebody else. ...1 feel like 
maybe I have to please hım. 

But in October of 1991, John left for a 
year. The bank moved to foreclose on the 
house on Pine Street, and Lorena went 
back to live with Mrs. Castro. 

According to John’s lawyer, John left 
because he was the victim—of Lorena’s 
‘explosiveness, her aggressiveness, and 
her thievery.’’ In fact, Lorena was a 
thief. She shoplifted a couple of dresses 
from Nordstrom, but her primary victim 
was Janna. 

While she was living on Pine Street, 
Lorena began to steal products from the 
salon, planning to do nails at home on the 
side. With John drifting from job to low- 
paying job, Lorena says, she wasn't get- 
ting any help with the bills, and money 
was tight. *'So I show that to John," she 
says. **I told John, ‘I stole these products 
for you.’ It was embarrassing." When 
John threatened to tell Janna about the 
theft, she says, they both went to her and 
Lorena confessed. She apologized and 
Janna forgave her. 

But she didn’t tell Janna that she had 
also been embezzling money. In fact, she 
had been falsifying tickets that she wrote 
up for customers and pocketing the differ- 
ence. One day. after finding some evi- 
dence in the trash, Janna put the facts 
together. Naturally, she was furious. She 
went over her books and estimated that 
Lorena had taken $7,200. Lorena, who 
says she always intended to pay back the 
money, says she was astonished that it 
was so much. 

But pay it back she did. Instead of 
pressing charges, Janna began docking 
Lorena’s commissions. She charged her 
an extra IO percent, in interest or just in 
case she missed something when she calcu- 
lated her losses. Janna felt that Lorena had 
stolen because she was under so much fi- 
nancial pressure with no help from John. **I 
was shocked that she did it to begin with," 
she says. **It wasn't that she was coming in 
with new jewelry and expensive clothes. `` 

“I just feel like a big desperation, `” Lo- 
rena says. `I feel like I wanted to do 
something. I cannot buy food. cannot pay 
the mortgage payment, or utilities. But 
she acknowledges that she wasn't just 
paying for necessities; she also put in a 
satellite dish. Again, she savs, she did it 
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to please John. And she says she shoplift- 


ed the dresses for the same reason. She was 
caught, however, and had to do community 
service. ‘‘What can I say? I’m sorry,’’ Lo- 
rena says. *‘I thought maybe if I dressed up, 
maybe he doesn’t see another woman.”’ 

After the year away, Lorena says, John 
came back and pleaded for forgiveness. 
He got a job at Burger King, though he 
didn’t keep it long. Soon he had returned 
to his old ways. But they stayed together, 
and in April 1993 they moved to Maple- 
wood Park, a cluster of boxy gray apart- 
ments with a view of a Strip mall 
dominated by a Shoppers Food Ware- 
house discount grocery store. Life contin- 
ued its monotonous grind of disputes and 
abuse, but Lorena hatched a plot, she 
says, to tape-record John secretly. She 
bought a microcassette recorder and hid it 
in her purse or in her sweater pocket. She 
would turn it on when he started one of 
his tirades. Her main purposes, she says, 
were to show friends how abusive John 
had been and to gather possible evidence 
for a divorce. One Friday in June, John 
found the tape recorder in her purse, took 
out the cassette, and destroyed it. The two 
got into a spectacular fight. Lorena says 
he pushed her, hit her, kicked her, and 
raped her. At one point she scratched his 
face. Finally, he left. Lorena said a neigh- 
bor helped her get some boxes ready so 
she could move out. John remembers the 
argument over the tape, but denies attack- 
ing or raping Lorena. 

Ella Jones is a 70-year-old Jehovah's 
Witness who lives in the ground-level 
apartment directly below the one occupied 
by John and Lorena. She suffers from res- 
piratory ailments and stays home a lot, 
close to an oxygen tank. Around this 
time, she remembers overhearing a loud 
argument between John and Lorena. She 
says she heard Lorena say, ‘‘Give me my 
purse," and then she heard ‘‘banging, 
banging. ...It sounded like they were 
hitting on something up there.” Lorena 
maintains that this is the fight that oc- 
curred when John took the tape from her. 

A few days later, Jones was walking up 
the sidewalk when she saw Lorena clean- 
ing out her car in the parking lot. Lorena 
told Jones that she was going to give away 
her things and move. ‘‘She had said he 
had raped her,’’ Jones says. Lorena also 
said she was worried about AIDS, appar- 
ently because she thought her husband 
had been unfaithful. (In fact, Lowe says 
Lorena asked John to get tested before one 
of their reconciliations, which he did. His 
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results were negative.) Jones made plans 
to go to Lorena’s apartment the next day 
to see if she wanted to take anything. 
"She was planning to walk away,'' Jones 
says, ` ‘and I just wish she had done it." 

At this point, Lorena says, the stress of 
her situation had started to affect her 
work. **I couldn't sleep. 1 couldn't eat. 
People were complaining about my work. 
...On many occasions, I would just 
leave my work and go to the bathroom 
and start to cry. My body start to speak- 
ing. I'm a good nail technician and I never 
have problems, but this started affecting 
me." She went to her doctor, who re- 
ferred her to a women’s abuse hot line. 
Lorena says she spoke to someone who 
advised her to seek a protective order to 
keep John away from her. 

Lorena and John were now vowing to 
divorce each other, but Lorena says he 
told her that he would find her even after 
their marriage was over. ''He said, ‘Oh, 
yeah. And I can follow you and have sex 
whenever I want. People after they re di- 
vorced become best friends and they have 
sex.'... He told me that he's going to 
follow me even though 1 didn't tell him 
where I'm going to live after the di- 
vorce.’’ Greg Murphy says, '*He was di- 
vorcing her. Why would he follow her?" 

On Monday, June 21, Lorena went to 
the Prince William County courthouse to 
seek a protective order. She filled out 
the papers but was told it would be three 
hours before she could pick them up. 
She decided to leave and return Wednes- 
day. **I didn't want to wait there and 
stay alone,”” she says. **I didn't want to 
be alone." She felt fairly safe at the 
apartment, she says, because a friend of 
John’s was staying there. He had arrived a 
few days after the fight over the tapes. 

The next morning, Tuesday, Lorena 
awoke and John and his friend were gone. 
Before leaving for work, she admits, she 
took $100 from the friend’s wallet, con- 
vincing herself that John had given him 
some money that really belonged to her. 
‘‘It was stupid,” she says. **I never really 
should take that, but I take it.” 

That night, Lorena spent the evening 
with a neighbor and then went to Ken- 
tucky Fried Chicken to get something to 
eat. She went home and fell asleep, wear- 
ing spandex shorts and a T-shirt. She re- 
members waking up when she heard the 
door slam sometime between 3 and 3:30 
in the morning. She asked John if he went 
to work that day. **No, I went ош,” һе 
said. He later told police he had been bar- 
hopping and that he had had as much as 
five beers and several shots. 

She went back to sleep. “The next 




















thing I remember, he was on top of md 
said, ‘No, get off of me. I don’t want 
have sex.’ And he wouldn’t get off 
me....I was fighting and I just grab! 
my pants. ...I heard my underwear 

And his chest was really on me. And h 
heavy. I couldn't breathe, I could 
scream. .. ..I couldn't even move.” 

As she tells the story, she speaks slo 
ly, staring at nothing. By now, night | 
fallen in Jim Lowe’s backyard. There 
no sound except for Lorena’s voice in | 
dark and the loud chirping of the crick 
on this late-summer evening. 

"He opened my legs and he put 
tongue inside [my throat], very, vj 
low,” she says. "'Ifelt like I was going 
throw up. .. . He continued doing it, hi 
ing intercourse, and he pushed me aw? 
And I was just crying. I stand up. Ani 
said, ‘Why you do this to me?’ He pus 
me away and said, ‘Leave me alone.’ 
stood up from the bed and I was just lod 
ing for my pants. I put my spandex shd 
on and I just said, “You can’t do this. 
me. And you did it again and again 
again.’ And I said, ‘Why you do this 
me?’ And then he said he doesn’t care, a 
he said, “Leave me alone.’ I cry and I cry 

She went to the kitchen to get a glass 
water. ''The refrigerator light was on 
she says. ''The door was really wii 
open... .It was Just so many things 
gether. I was scared. ...I was physica 
hurt. I was feeling hurt. I don't know. 
was everything together. I couldn't & 
scribe it. I don't know the words 
describe it. . . . The first thing I saw was 
knife, when I turned. I grabbed that kn 
and, um, I went to the bedroom, and, a 
he was there, I guess, and he kind 4 
like, moved or something. ] don't kno 
And I took the sheets off and I cut him 

She struggles to explain her thoughts 
that moment. **I remember many things} 
she says. “I was thinking many thing 
I was thinking the first time he hit mel 
was thinking when he raped me. I w 
thinking so many things, just really quid с. 
I don’t know. . . . 1 Just wanted him to dj r 
appear. I just wanted him to leave San 
alone, to leave my life alone. I don’t wa 
to see him anymore. "' 

Jim Lowe intends to use a tempora 
insanity defense, arguing that Lorena w 
in the grip of an ‘‘irresistible impulse 
He will argue, if the occasion arises, t 
an altered mental state is common in tho 
who have been subjected to repeated b: 
tering. He also will argue that she acted 
self-defense— which could be a diffict 
case to make, since the alleged rape hi 
already occurred. 

After the incident, Lorena dashed fro 
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partment, hooking her purse over her 
. She ran to the car, opening the door 
1 her left hand, in which she apparent- 
Iso clutched John’s severed penis, al- 
igh her account is not clear on this 
ıt. She started the car and took off, she 
‚. "And I drove and | drove really 
К. But then 1 couldn't make a turn. | 
dn't make a right turn. Because I have, 
my hands were busy. And | looked at 
n and I screamed. And | throw it out. I 
w that away.” 

һе kept driving. **I just wanted to see 
ìa. I never really have this kind of sen- 
yn. | just drove really fast and I want- 
о see her. I stop at the Nail Sculptor, 
‘be thinking that she was there or 
ething. I couldn't open the door, 
ise I have a knife in my right hand. So 
row that in the trash can. I wanted to 
) the phone, but then I saw a little 
od in my hand, in my left hand. I ran 
Wand then I fell and really quickly stand 
iind I went in and I washed my hands. 
| wash my hands really quick and I 
the phone.’ 

e got the answering machine. So 
drove to the house and pounded on 
door. Janna’s husband answered. 
id then I was just freaking out,"' Lo- 
IW says. 

/hen Janna heard her husband call, 
WE says, the first words out of her mouth 
М: “Oh my God. What has John done 
er now?” Because she never imag- 
‚ She says, that in fact Lorena had 
2 something to John. 

¡Morena told her that she **cut’’ John. At 
, she didn’t make herself clear. Only 
elling how she threw the penis out of 
car window was she able to convey 
t she had done. ''| remember when I 
Gamed, | saw, I saw that thing," she 
9. "And so I remembered what I saw 
MW and I said I realized that was what I cut.” 
inna said they would have to call the 
ge, and Lorena agreed. When they got 
ique station, the police asked where the 
| Edy рап“ was. **I just said the body 
pd was close to the stop sign at 7-Eleven 
ewhere,'' she says. "I threw it away. 
amed when I threw it away. ] mean, 
l Feamed.”” 


Погепа has a hard time saying whether 
she feels any remorse. She cannot 
sd to articulate how she feels about her 
atk on John now. She can't say exactly 
Wf she cut John the way she did. She 
Wies she had never done it, she says. 
DFs she think he deserved it? **1 don't 
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know,” she says at first, but then adds, 
'"Nobody deserves tlus. Nobody deserved 
any of it. This is a nightmare." 

At first, John told the police that he 
didn't have sex with Lorena that night. 
But the evidence suggested otherwise. 
"She definitely had intercourse,” says 
prosecutor Paul Ebert. ‘‘! can tell you 
that. Which was contrary to [John's] posi- 
tion. .. . He finally said he did have sex 
with her, but it was consensual.'' He ulti- 
mately told police that he often had sex 
while sleeping, but couldn't remember it. 
He did remember removing some of Lore- 
na's clothing. 

The charge of marital sexual assault 
against John is controversial. Virginia 


í 


e had 


no long hair, tattoos, 
earrings,” 
Lorena says. 
“And he was in the 
military.” 
—— 


has a rape law which carries a possible 
life sentence, a Spousal-rape law that 
also carries a possible life sentence 
but that applies only if the parties are 
Separated, and a marital-sexual-assault 
law that carries a maximum 20-year sen- 
tence. Women’s rights advocates object 
to the distinctions, arguing that rape is 
rape. Ebert points out that the current 
law is an improvement over 15 years 
ago, when a husband could not be charged 
with the rape of his wife. 

Lorena also may have to do some ex- 
plaining in court. In a statement she 
gave to the police on the morning of the 
assault, she described the alleged rape 
and said that she was **mad’’ at John 
afterward. And then she complained, 
"He always have orgasm and he doesn't 
wait for me to have an orgasm. He's 
selfish. 1 don't think it's fair so I pull 
Баск the sheets and then I did it." This 
statement, which could make Lorena's 
act sound like vengeance for John's fail- 
ure to provide sexual gratification, puts 


a rather different spin on her story. Her 
lawyer maintains that those comments 
give a false impression and result from 
the lack of fluency in Lorena's English, 
which degenerates especially when she 
is under stress. **What she's really talk- 
ing about is a long-term dysfunctional 
situation, not that morning in any sense,’ 
he says. 

If John's penis hadn't been successfully 
reattached, Lorena would be in more trou- 
ble than she is, facing a maximum sen- 
tence of 40 years instead of 20. At Lore- 
na’s trial, if there 1s one, Lowe will try to 
use battered-spouse syndrome to bolster 
her defense. So far, the state of Virginia 
has not recognized the battered-spouse 
syndrome as a defense, but the prosecutor 
says this could be a case *“where the 
courts recognize that as a valid medical 
syndrome."' 


До the Maplewood apartment com- 
plex these days, the kids refer to John 
as *"Stubby.’ If John were to be tried by a 
jury of his neighbors here, he would have 
a rough time. 

``You hate to wish it on anybody. Real- 
ly, you do," says a male neighbor. **But 
arrogance was definitely his lifestyle. He 
was very arrogant, into himself. Even 
now he makes comments. He said, ‘This 
is the best thing that’s ever happened to 
me. I’m going to be a very wealthy 
man.’ ... He made comments like ‘Don’t 
piss your girlfriend off.’ *” 

The neighbors say John used to hang 
around the’ pool, practicing martial-arts 
poses and hitting on women. Sometimes 
he would sign himself in as Jean-Claude 
Van Damme. **I side with her a lot "cause 
he is a dog," says an employee at Maple- 
wood. *'Just seeing him at the pool, how 
he'd flirt with people. He used to say at 
the pool that his wife was married and he 
wasn't. I feel she just couldn't take any 
more and she went right to the source of 
what was hurting her."' 

"Everyone around here is for her, and 
we didn't know her too much,’ says an- 
other resident. "We knew him.'' Even 
the guys have no sympathy for John 
Bobbitt. 

His employers don't provide a much 
more favorable report. At the Red Lobster 
restaurant, he was shifted from his posi- 
tion of cashier because "he just wasn't 
grasping the idea,'' says a co-worker. He 
also noticed that John, who never men- 
tioned the fact that he was married, was 
constantly trying to get dates. "We all 
kind of felt like he got what he deserved,” 
he says. 

And at the Legends bar, a co-worker 
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who claims John wasn't a particularly 
good ‘‘host’’ says he has been back as a 
customer, boasting about the talk shows 
on which he will appear. "I don't know 
how much he's got going for him," he 
says. ‘‘He was a host at a restaurant. He 
may as well make the most of whatever 
comes out of this."' Still, John's noncha- 
lance about the incident *'sends chills 
down my spine.”” 

While John is telling people that his pe- 
nis is going to be fully functional, his doc- 
tors differ on the prognosis. The two 
surgeons who reattached it agree that he is 
urinating without difficulty, but David 
Berman, the plastic surgeon who partici- 
pated in the reattachment surgery, says it 
may take up to two years to determine 


Landing the Eagle 


(Continued from page 155) out of Cam 
Ranh Bay, but as his career progressed he 
had spent most of his time planning and 
training for the unthinkable—nuclear war. 
Thankfully, he had never had the occasion 
to demonstrate his ability to lead in combat. 

Another air-force officer, chief of staff 
Merrill McPeak, 57, came closer to meet- 
ing the warrior test. In the 60s he had 
been a member of the Thunderbirds preci- 
sion-flight team—an honor reserved for 
only the hottest top guns. During the 
buildup to the Gulf War, he had flown 
wing on training missions over Saudi Ara- 
bia and personally reported back to Presi- 
dent Bush that his men were ready to go. 
Viewed as something of a fluke (he had 
become chief of staff only because his 
predecessor had been sacked for talking 
too openly about what the air force 
planned to do to Saddam Hussein) and a 
flake (he was a health-food and fitness fa- 
natic), McPeak was widely suspected of 
leaking the inspector-general report in an 
effort to discredit Butler, an act that cer- 
tainly would have violated Aspin’s criteri- 
on that the new chairman be ‘‘a man of 
the highest personal character.’’ But Mc- 
Peak denied it, and Aspin aides eventually 
traced the leak to someone else. 

McPeak fell by the wayside for an en- 
tirely different reason. One of his first ini- 
tiatives as chief of staff had been a rede- 
sign of the air-force uniform. The look 
and feel of a uniform mean a lot to some- 
body who has to wear it every day, but to 
Aspin and his aides it seemed like a curi- 
ous undertaking and made them skepti- 
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"how much sexual function he'll be capa- 
ble of." John is getting brief "reflex" 
erections now, which is encouraging, Ber- 
man says. "We'll just have to wait and 
see if he’s going to be able to experience 
orgasm, and if he can, how much control 
he’s going to have.” 

James Sehn, the urologist, 1s more 
confident that John will function nor- 
mally. "He has a working organ," ' Sehn 
says. “Its very possible that he’s al- 
ready had sex. and I wouldn't be sur- 
prised. There are stories I could tell, but 
1 won't. There's no deficit of testoster- 
one. ] wouldn't count him out.'' There 
are, in fact, rumors that John Bobbitt 
flirted with a young candy striper during 
his two-week stay at Prince William 
Hospital. Bobbitt’s lawyer confirms 
that the mother of the girl told his 
client to stay away from her daughter. 


cal about McPeak's sense of priorities. 

The uniform business was never men- 
tioned in any of the "inside dope" stories 
that appeared in the press, charting who 
was up and who was down in the chair- 
man sweepstakes. The stories were avidly 
read inside the Pentagon and were consid- 
ered deliciously entertaining. Melissa 
Healy of the Los Angeles Times wrote, 
'""The undeclared campaign for the mili- 
tary's most powerful post has all the in- 
trigue of a papal ascension, the back- 
stabbing of a Texas cheerleading tourna- 
ment and the Byzantine twists of the 
Kremlin’s darkest succession battles.’ 
These stories Instantly became the con- 
ventional wisdom. But the conventional 
wisdom was wrong. In the end, none of 
the factors that were said to matter made 
any difference. 

The chief of naval operations, Admiral 
Frank Kelso, was widely assumed to be 
out of the running because of the Tailhook 
scandal. Kelso had not taken part in any 
of the debauchery and outright sexual as- 
sault that had occurred at the infamous 
Las Vegas convention, but it had hap- 
pened on his watch. Kelso was so strait- 
laced that he could say he had no idea 
something like that went on in the U.S. 
Navy and people would believe him, but 
what administration in its right mind would 
nominate a man whose confirmation hear- 
ings would guarantee a rehashing of Tail- 
hook? Actually, Kelso was never a con- 
tender, but it had nothing to do with 
Tailhook. He was simply judged not to 
have the energy level needed for the job, a 








Bobbitt seems unchanged emotionall 
as compulsively flirtatious as ever, @ 
spite what—for some at least CwoB ` 
have been a rather chastening experiend 
Christine Sehn, who recently went tol 
dinner where John Bobbitt was presel ^ 
says she found him to be strangely un f 
fected. lt was "'just as if he'd stubbed IgM "* 
toe,’ she says. 

It will take time to discover how Lore + 
will recover, if she manages to avoid pr =: 
on, from the consequences of her owg >” 
act—and the long-term scars from Johi 
alleged abuse. She says she cannot ima 
ine even dating another man, and, indee 
it is difficult to imagine a man wÎ 
wouldn't have some reservations або i 
dating her. "I have bad dreams," sg" 
says. "Sometimes |] wake up shakinf ini Ay 
And when I wake up, I say, ‘Oh my бо) (шт 
this is not over.` `” O ШЕ 
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judgment that was probably based mif: 
on his laid-back Tennessee drawl than Fond 
his physical and mental capabilities. and th 
Admiral Paul Miller, the commander Í Lan 
chief, Atlantic, was considered an earl. Of 
front-runner, in part because he сһагг Lin 


so hard and looked so young—more lil ni 
4] than his actual 51. When Miller wt ioe) 
still a three-star admiral working in ti pli 
Pentagon, Caspar Weinberger had topet wa 
him he looked awfully young to hold sud a » 
a senior rank. "I'm growing old as fast Bra 
I can, Mr. Secretary,’’ Miller had replie@ Maine | 
Miller had a golden opportunity и 
quality face time with the president whirl of | 
Clinton made a day trip to Norfolk, Vini) 
ginia, to observe flight operations aboaft ml; 
the carrier U.S.S. Theodore Roosevelt; з 
the most impressive sight the military hifi 
to offer. But the most lasting memory 9i: ru 
that day had not been the roar of a jet Pred n; 
afterburner but the thud of The Washinfhı sy; 
ton Post landing on doorsteps with ма 
front-page story that quoted members die cy); 
the ship's crew making derogatory riy hy 
marks about the president. The сопуей ит 
tional wisdom was that this bummer ofc; n 
story had hurt Miller's chances for chall); 
man. In fact, no one in the Pentagon ( мад 
the White House held Miller responsibfil ny: 
for what had been said three decks dOWflI hr, 
on the Roosevelt. Pein, th 
Miller’s problems were more basi De. The 
‘When you listen to what he says,” of í, 
official involved in the selection бау! He 
“three-fourths of it is blather.’ ' Неагш т 
Чі 
| 














that harsh judgment, one of Miller’s fe 
low admirals shakes his head in disagre 
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әр 4 апа says, “He s too smart, too fast, 
everl aggressive for them.” That apparently 
l-# WF the president’s feeling as well. He 
ened Miller, liked him a lot, but felt he 
и М соте оп too strong with Congress, 
ech prefers its admirals humble and 
ely wl erential. 
nh “he president also liked another navy 
viral, Charles Larson, the commander 
[4 chief, Pacific. Larson, 56, had spent 
odg seagoing career aboard nuclear subma- 
lt Es, the brainiest branch of the navy but 
nhl» the most aloof, a collective personal- 
ol fl trait linked to the practice of spending 
fl of every year underwater. Inside 
m Pentagon, Larson was considered too 
s Wandoffish’' from the troops, and that 
$. important, since in his memo to the 
hifisident Aspin had specified that “the 
m (W. Chairman should have earned the 
Jest regard among his senior military 
š eagues as well as the troops in the 
91." Whatever his shortcomings, Lar- 
had managed to establish a rapport 
&1 the one person who mattered most, 
president. He had briefed Clinton 
ed еп Пе stopped off in Hawaii on the way 
Ihre from the Group of Seven summit in 
ж Man, and the two had played a round of 
mf. Larson felt they had hit it off, and 
n had. Of all the candidates, the presi- 
‚и felt Larson would be the most loyal. 
jor! Clinton had also decided Larson might 
fil ¡Y be tough enough—not for combat but 
» ше political warfare in Washington. 
ıl (here was a thin line between being 
wish and being narrow-minded, and that 
sh W. a particular concern when it came to 
rept Marine Corps candidates, Joe Hoar 
wi & General Carl Mundy Jr.. the com- 
"T аап of the Marine Corps. The Ma- 
k VES pride themselves on being tough, but 
a line smallest and most insular of the ser- 
ms, they are sometimes out of touch— 
па put of touch that Mundy did not realize 
«M his recent decision to stop recruiting 
{тей men and women would strike 
үш a Social nerve that it would have to 
‚ „irescinded immediately. 
„в Пе conventional wisdom was that 
yoy Wady had killed his chances of becom- 
, yt Chairman by being the most recalci- 
„r dt of all the chiefs toward any change in 
„а Policy banning gays. Friends told him 
m vas eating his gun, but Mundy said he 
„Fd more about the policy than he did 
E. lut becoming chairman. 
| gain, the conventional wisdom was 
p wing. The president wasn’t necessarily 
y Qing tor someone who agreed with 
_y wi» He wanted someone who would give 
yf unvarnished professional advice, and 
‚‚, Маду had certainly done that. Mundy’s 
| pplem was Joe Hoar. If the president 
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were to select a Marine, the first ever to 
become chairman, the one to pick was 
Hoar, Lord knows he was tough enough, 
having survived two years as chief of staff 
to the volcanic Schwarzkopf. whom one 
memo called the ‘‘most difficult of mili- 
tary bosses, 

Hoar had somehow risen above the in- 
sularity of the Marines. Powell thought he 
was one of the few Marines he'd ever 
known who was up to the job of chair- 
man. As commander of operations in both 
Iraq and Somalia, he had impressed the 
Aspin crowd by the way he had made do 
with the forces he was given, shuttling an 
aircraft carrier and an amphibious task 
force back and forth between the Persian 


6 


0. ПО, 
| can't be on the list,” 
General Hoar 
said when Colin Powell 
told him he was 
a contender. 
"It doesn’t make 
any sense.” 
peer 


Gulf and the coast of Somalia rather than 
doing what most commanders do when all 
hell breaks loose—scream for more forces. 

Like Shali, Hoar was a reluctant candi- 
date who hadn't even thought about be- 
coming chairman until he read a story in 
the Baltimore Sun that put him on the 
shortlist. CINCs like Shali and Hoar—it's 
pronounced *'sink'"' and stands for com- 
mander in chief—had more important 
things to do. Hoar commanded every 
American soldier, sailor, airman, and Ma- 
rine from East Africa to Pakistan. He was 
the man responsible for safeguarding the 
oil lifeline from the Persian Gulf. He had 
the best job in the military—a major com- 
bat command. He wasn't about to lose 
any sleep over the chairman's job. 

"No, no, I can't be on the list,"" Hoar 
said when Powell told him he was a con- 
tender. ''1t doesn't make any sense. "' 


“Trust me,” Powell replied. **ft's true." 

Hoar couldn't believe that a Marine 
was mi the running. The Marines had been 
the most vigorous opponents oí the. 1986 
Goldwater bill that elevated the chair- 
man’s position, Why trust a Marine to as- 
sume powers his service had fought against 
tooth and nail? But the evidence kept 
mounting. Mundy, the Marine Corps com- 
mandant, called to say he'd been asked to 
send over the biographical data that went 
with a nomination. Then Powell told Hoar 
it was down to him and Shali. 

'*] can't believe it's only two of us,” 
Hoar replied. But when he was informed 
he was going to have a late-night inter- 
view with the president, Hoar became a 
believer. 


ith all 15 contenders due at the 

White House for dinner at seven on 
Tuesday evening, August 10, the presi- 
dent was still undecided. He called Admi- 
ral Crowe, but Crowe didn’t know either 
Shali or Hoar and said he couldn't help, 
although he cautioned the president to be- 
ware of Marines, no matter how impres- 
sive they might seem. Crowe had decided 
early on that he would not push any par- 
ticular candidate, but he could not resist 
asking the president if he was giving 
Miller a good look. 

At the dinner that evening, there were 
no clues to the president's thinking. Nei- 
ther Shali nor Hoar was seated at the pres- 
ident's table. But the dinner was not about 
choosing a chairman. It was a chance for 
the president to bond with his senior mili- 
tary commanders—men, and they ail are 
men, who had reason to view their new 
commander in chief with suspicion. It 
wasn't a question of loyalty. Whatever 
they might think about Clinton's efforts to 
evade the draft, they had worn the uni- 
form too long to think that thev could 
serve one president more faithfully than 
another. What bothered them about Clin- 
ton was that he just didn't seem to get 
what life in the militarv was all about. He 
had shown it by the way he offhandedly 
tried to lift the ban on gays. In the armed 
services, where young, sexually active 
men and women live and work in cramped 
quarters night and day, homosexuality is a 
gut issue. It was as if he had come into their 
homes and told them how to live without 
bothering to ask what they thought. 

Then there had been the snub visited 
on one of the army's most famous gener- 
als, Barry McCattrey. Attending a White 
House meeting early in the administra- 
tion, McCattrey had said hello to a young 
woman. who hutted. **1 don't talk to sol- 
diers. The story of the gratuitous slight 
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Page 4: Phatagraphs, tap ta battam, by Dafydd 
Janes, Jeffrey Markawitz/Sygma, Ran Galella. 
Page 8: Phatagraph, battam left, by Annie Leı- 
bavitz; briefs by special arder fram the Gianni 
Versace bautique, N.Y.C. 

Page 70: Phatagraph fram The New Yark Times. 
Page 80: Phatagraph, right, fram A.P./Wide 
Warld Phatas. 

Page 86: Phatagraphs, left, fram A.P./Wide 
Warld Phatas; right, fram Gamma-Liaisan. 

Page 120: Phatagraphs, tap, fram The Dallas 
Marning News; battam, fram Black Star. 

Page 127: Graaming by Daniel Hawell far Ivy 
Bernhard. 

Page 130: Phatagraph, battam, fram Sygma. 
Page 132: Phatagraphs, center left, by Sigrid 
Estrada; battam, by Scatt Frances/Esta. 

Page 135: Jacket, shirt, and tie by Paul Smith; 
styled by David Thamas; hair and makeup by 
Sarah Gregary far Mandy Caakley. 

Page 136: Phatagraphs, battam center, by 
Randy Bauer/Rex U.S.A.; battam right, by Rab 
Lewine. 

Pages 140—41: Phatagraphs by James Hamil- 
tan (Diller, Carter), Kevin Leang {Stuyvesant man- 
sian), Greg Mastrianni (Bartsch), Firaaz Zahedi 
(Schiana); all athers by Dafydd Janes. 

Pages 144-45: Jeans fram Gianni Versace 
bautiques natianwide; dress fram OMO Narma 
Kamali, N.Y.C.; sheets fram Pala by Ralph 
Lauren, N.Y.C.; hairstylist and makeup artist far 
Clautier. 

Page 148: Dress fram Bergdarf Gaadman, 
N.Y.C.; briefs by special arder fram the Gianni 
Versace bautique, N.Y.C. 

Page 152: Phatagraph fram Reuters/Bettmann. 
Page 155: Phatagraphs, tap, fram A.P./Wide 
Warld Phatas; battam, fram the U.S. Air Farce. 
Page 157: Dress fram Linda Dresner, N.Y.C., 
Ultima, Chicaga, and Maxfield, L.A.; shaes fram 
Barneys, N.Y.C., and Shauna Stein, L.A. 

Page 159: Pajamas fram Bergdarf Gaadman, 
N.Y.C., Neiman Marcus, L.A., and Nardstram 
stares natianwide. 

Page 161: Tap fram Linda Dresner, N.Y.C., Ulti- 
ma, Chicaga, and Maxfield, L.A.; trausers fram 
Bergdart Gaadman, N.Y.C., and Neiman Mar- 
cus, L.A.; shaes fram Anna Sui, N Y.C. and L.A. 
Page 163: Painting fram a private callectian; 
phatagraph af painting by Prudence Cuming As- 
saciates Ltd. 

Pages 164—65: Painting fram a private callec- 
tion; phatagraph af painting by Beth Phillips. 
Page 166: Phatagraphs, tap ta battam, fram 
Universal Pictarial Press; Papperfata; U.P.|./Bett- 
mann; Dafydd Janes Phatagraphs. 

Page 167: Phatagraph, tap, fram Sigmund 
Freud Capyrights/Freud Museum, Landan. 

Page 168: Phatagraph, left, fram Gamma-Liai- 
son. 

Page 173: Stylist far Visages Style; hairstylist far 
Clautier. 

Pages 174-75: Phatagraph, left, © 1989 by the 
Center far Creative Phatagraphy, Arizana Baard 
af Regents. 

Pages 176-77: Large phatagraph caurtesy af 
Frederick W. Hughes, © 1989 by the Center far 
Creative Phatagraphy, Arizana Baard af Regents. 
Page 181: Phatagraph caurtesy af Frederick W. 
Hughes, ® 1989 by the Center far Creative Pha- 
tagraphy, Arizana Baard af Regents. 

Раде 183: Large phatagraph fram Sygma; inset 
fram Gamma-Lioisan. 
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Landing the Eagle 


had gotten around and had come to epito- 
mize the notion that the Clinton White 
House just plain didn't like the military. 
No one knew who the woman was or 
even, for that matter, if she was a member 
of the White House staff, but at his Van- 
couver summit meeting with Boris Yelt- 
sin, the president had gone up to McCaf- 
frey, put his arm around him, and said, 
‘Barry, I feel bad about that incident. "' 

Clinton was doing his best to make 
amends and, in fact, had come a long way 
toward winning the confidence of his 
commanders. He had listened to them on 
the gay ban and, in the end, done it their 
way. Some commanders were even will- 
ing to admit that their initial reaction to 
the idea had been knee-jerk and that they 
had not really understood the issue until 
the president forced them to confront it. 
He had listened to them on Bosnia, refus- 
ing to commit American ground troops 
unless and until a real peace treaty is 
signed. *‘This guy gets it,’’ Powell told 
the secretary of the navy a few days after 
Clinton had ordered a cruise-missile strike 
on Baghdad in retaliation for the plot on 
George Bush's life. 

Now, on an August evening, the presi- 
dent had invited his commanders over to 
his house for dinner. They ascended the 
grand staircase and were personally greet- 
ed by the First Couple, then drifted out to 
the Truman Balcony with its incompara- 
ble view of the Washington Monument 
and the Jefferson Memorial at sunset. The 
talk had been light and inconsequential— 
Clinton's jogging, Powell's new house— 
and the president was at his charming 
best, showing them his second-floor of- 
fice and the Lincoln Bedroom, with its 
handwritten copy of the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. Walking down the stairs to dinner 
in the Blue Room, General Shali whis- 
pered to Admiral David Jeremiah, the 
vice-chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
"] hope I never get to the point where I 
become so jaded that I consider a personal 
tour of the White House living quarters to 
be a routine event.’ 

The president had all the right moves. 
After the filet mignon, he rose to toast 
Powell for all he had done and then turned 
to Admiral William Smith, who was on 
nobody’s short or long list for. chairman, 
and congratulated him on his retirement 
after 38 years’ service. He even settled a 
dinner-table debate over why on the Roo- 
sevelt china the eagle in the great seal was 
facing toward the arrows while on the 
Eisenhower china that same eagle was 
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turned toward the olive branch. (The r e p 
sign was a faint gesture toward détentill ` 
the middle of the Cold War.) | | 
It was only after the Marine Band f 
finished playing and the guests had b | E^ 
to depart that the business of selecting ~ 
chairman resumed. After sending his % ` 
home, Joe Hoar slipped upstairs to sf 
with the president. The two had met 
the cruise-missile attack on Baghdad, 
this time the subject was chairman of 
Joint Chiefs. After they had talked fo 
hour about everything from Somalié 
Congress, the president asked, °“ 
would you say if I offered you the job 
‘For a good part of my career I thoi *' 
battalion commander was a suitable gof wo! 
Hoar replied. *'I continue to marveg mill 
how far I've come." It was a nonansge': 
meant to say that it wasn’t for Joe Hò 77 
decide. If the president wanted him $i 
would be glad to serve. жи 
It was after midnight by the time Hi; 
left, but the president stayed up tall: 
with his secretary of defense. Clinton | —X 
leaning toward Shali. He had more УУ tir 
ington experience, having spent 11 moii o! 
as Powell's assistant. He had more NB: 
experience, and despite the fall of the ff to 
viet Union NATO was still America's nfi! 
important alliance. He had run a fg: 
class operation in northern Iraq. He 
given candid, straightforward advice 
Bosnia. And he had an only-in-Ame# si: 
story which Powell liked to joke was el 01. 
better than his own. Еш); 
Although Crowe had counstled the р№ т 
ident against choosing a chairman for Wi ti 
perficial reasons, Clinton was taken wii: | 
Shali's life story—born in Warsaw, lu. 
west in a cattle car, learned his Eng int: 
from John Wayne movies. А БасКргоф її 
like that was more than superficial. Eu ay 
president thought it gave Shali a feel ario ay 
smell for the ethnic rivalries that were fun of; 
idly emerging as the principal source flin (i; 
instability in the post-Cold War мой son 
There was, however, still the proble IM 
Shali's reluctance. The president wanterE! xi; 1 
sleep on it and meet once more with Sh. : :;. 
The one who really needed to sleep Ee, 
it was Shali. His week had begun on Six: 
day at a nine A.M. meeting with Aspirgti hoy ; 
the Pentagon to go over plans for Pin. 
strikes to lift the siege of Sarajevo. He Wie t, 
flown back to Brussels for the Mond. 
meeting at which NATO approved the 4, 
strike plan, then returned to Washingt 
arriving at 5:30 Tuesday morning— just. ‘ 
time to shower and change before going: 
the White House for his eight A.M. inf 
view with the president. After that, he 
sat through a full day of meetings at 
Pentagon, then returned to the Wh 
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Teruse for dinner, finally leaving at || 
diem slock. Now, on Wednesday afternoon, 
was back for a final meeting with the 
Band :sident, this time just the two of them. 
tad ‘I can tell you what the president's go- 
dd: to ask you,” Aspin had counseled 
phisali. *‘Do you really want the job?’ 
‘og By now, Shali had thoroughly warmed 
‘mtd the idea, and both Aspin and Powell 
Mad, [1 cast their votes in his favor. It seemed 
ие а done deal, so done that with the 
(44 :5ідегі and Shali still behind closed 
бтїшәг$ the Pentagon press office put out the 
| "Word that the president would announce 
he job} Choice for chairman at 4:30. 
r{thog Phat seemed impetuous. This president 
teg s perfectly capable of coming out of this 
паза] meeting with Shali and announcing 
omt t he wanted to think about it some more. 
vhat hat happened, Aspin would be guaran- 
dhmi dexactly what he had worked so hard to 
jd—another high-profile appointment 
пе ned into presidential psychodrama. 
р sl Finally, at 5:30, the president emerged in 
linon+ Rose Garden with Powell, Shali, and a 
ore Why relieved Les Aspin at his side. The 
llm retary of defense had gotten his way, 
wef it had cost him at the White House, 
oftefere they were more than a little an- 
wased with him for having pushed the se- 
из поп process so hard. 
(. He 
advice nly in America," the president 
Am beamed as he recounted Shali’s life 
sey. Only in the Clinton administration, 
should have said. Sixteen days later, a 
4tepfall newsletter called Defense Daily re- 
wired that during World War II Shali- 
wng hvili’s father, Dimitri, ‘‘joined the 
mv, [zi army, and later rose to the rank of 
зог in the Waffen SS,’’ Hitler’s notori- 
оф military unit. After weeks of intensive 
ка earch and high-level consultation, the 
‚pelagaton administration had come up with 
weg Son of a Nazi as the next chairman of 
| ue] Joint Chiefs of Staff! 
vir wi he story the president told of Shali”s 
proble hood was a press agent's dream, but it 
кетгі add up—at least not to Dave Eisen- 
ҮЙІ, a 31-year-old reporter for Defense 
оу. Eisenstadt, who is Jewish and lost 
un ons indparents in concentration camps, won- 
2d how the Shalikashvili family had 


2. 


laborating with the Nazis. He called the 
Simon Wiesenthal Center, where they had 
never heard of Shalikashvili but promised 
to check their archives. Two weeks later 
Eisenstadt got a late-night phone call from 
Rabbi Marvin Hier, dean of the Wiesenthal 
Center, telling him he had stumbled onto 
something. Confident he was alone on the 
story, Eisenstadt took his time, waiting for 
Hier to fax him some of the documents and 
checking other sources to make sure he had 
his historical facts straight. He would have 
taken more time had not an article appeared 
in the Chicago Tribune, raising the same 
questions that had puzzled Eisenstadt. 

In danger of losing his scoop, Eisenstadt 


halikashvili 
shook his head 

in disbelief, listening 
as an archivist 

read the Nazi passage 
from his father’s 
autobiography. 


called Kathleen deLaski, the Pentagon’s 
spokeswoman. She was not in, so Eisen- 
stadt left the outlines of his story with one of 
her assistants. While Eisenstadt waited for 
a callback, deLaski tracked down Shali- 
kashvili at the Pentagon. Shali was stunned. 
He knew his father had served in the Ger- 
man army but had never until that moment 
heard of the Nazi connection. 

DeLaski needed more time to figure out 
just how bad this was, but Eisenstadt was 
on deadline, and she had to return his call. 
According to Eisenstadt, ''her approach 


like that, but both agree that when Eisen- 
stadt told her, ‘Kathleen, I do this with a 
heavy heart," she laughed, **Bullshit.’’ 
Until recently she had been a White House 
correspondent for ABC News, and she 
knew that a reporter’s heart is not made 
heavy by a good story. She pressed Eisen- 
stadt about his sources and the authenticity 
of his documents, trying to figure out exact- 
ly where this story from hell was coming 
from. Finally, she read him a statement. 
"Allegations about his father's history are 
not relevant to General Shalikashvili's 
nomination to be the next chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff.” It was the best she 
could do until she found out what secrets 
lurked in the archives of the Hoover Institu- 
tion at Stanford University, where the elder 
Shalikashvili’s papers had been deposited. 
(DeLaski was not having a good day. Atthe 
same time, she was trying to deal with the 
news that the acting secretary of the army 
had just been picked up for shoplifting. ) 

The next day deLaski sat with Shali as 
he shook his head in disbelief, listening 
over a speakerphone as an archivist at the 
Hoover Institution read from the unpub- 
lished manuscript of his father’s autobiog- 
raphy. **Now, the command of the Weap- 
ons [Waffen] SS sent a request to the 
Georgian Liaison Office, in Berlin, to dis- 
patch them, on temporary basis, a cavalry 
officer, who could give expert advice on 
matters pertaining to cavalry. It was me 
who was chosen.’’ There it was, in Dimi- 
tri's own words. 

The Soviet propaganda machine, had it 
still been functioning, would have had a 
field day. As it was, almost no one, not 
even the Wiesenthal Center, suggested the 
father's past made the son unfit to serve as 
chairman, although Rabbi Hier did point 
out that the president's portrayal of the 
Shalikashvili family as victims of World 
War II was a distortion of history. In fact, 
an accurate rendition of General Shali's 
past makes him a prototype of the new 
American, the perfect man to lead the 
U.S. military at the end of the 20th centu- 
ry. Had his father revealed his SS connec- 
tion when he came to the U.S. in 1952, he 
would have been denied entry. His son 
John Malchase David Shalikashvili, the 
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ys or aed to survive for so long п Сепиап- was to say I was trying to ruin a man’s new chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
4p Hepupied territory without somehow col- career." DeLaski denies saying anything was an illegal immigrant. O 
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SCORPIO Wh October 24-November 21 


Move to another continent if you must, but when you get there you'll 
still have to make a few major decisions about how you want to conduct 
your relationships. Under the transits of Mars, Pluto, and Jupiter, you 
can go one of two ways. You can hit the old K.G.B. route—load up on 
beef jerky and NoDoz, lock the doors, and listen for the footstep to 
Snap a twig outside the window. Or you can put on some classical 
music, lounge in a nice warm bath, pardon your parents and everybody 
else who ever wronged you, trust in this great universe, and get into 
love the way it was really meant to be experienced. 


SAGITTARIUS +?” November 22—December 21 


You have two selves right now. Self No. | dwells in the | 2th house. It 
doesn’t go to parties. It stays in its darkened room, smoking and gorg- 
ing, freezing in horror if there’s a knock at the door, afraid of discov- 
ery, terrified of losing its precious invisibility. The new moon with 
Jupiter, on the other hand, is awakening Self No. 2. He or she (this one 
is human and so has a gender) loves having friends in for get-togethers, 15 
never happier than when meeting new people and having the chance to 
exchange exciting ideas, refuses to tell unpleasant stories about others and 
really doesn't want to listen to any. So pick a self and live with it. 


CAPRICORN T$ December 22—January 19 


With the final pass of the Uranus-Neptune conjunction now causing 
utter chaos in your sign, you may be scrambling to find your glasses 
(not to mention your Rolodex). Through it all, you've got to be feeling 
exhilarated. For too many years your whole life—house, job, marriage— 
was measured against everybody else’s opinion of what you should be 
doing. In the end, you always did what vou damned well pleased. It’s just 
that you expended ridiculous amounts of energy hiding your secret desires 
from those around you. Remember those little kernels of puffed rice that 
were shot from guns? Well, now you know how they felt. 


AQUARIUS «АА January 20—February 18 


Did you ever wonder who is behind those motivational self-help tapes 
that preach to you about rising above ego, ambition, and greed so that 
you can look down on everybody from heaven with love in your heart? 
Surely that person never experienced Saturn in the | st house squared by 
Mars and Pluto in the IOth, as you are right now. You know that if you 
close your eyes for even one minute, whack!—a machete could cut you 
out of a major deal. The sun-Jupiter conjunction in your 9th house 1s 
also speaking to you now about higher consciousness. So before load- 
ing any weapons, listen to those tapes. 


PISCES DJ February 19-March 20 


In the days before your brain was operating at full tilt, which it is now, 
you could just slide into a sexual relationship through the back door. 
The other person never knew what hit him or her until the sun came 
Streaming in the window to reveal clothes all over the floor. With 
Jupiter in your 8th house, you’ve still got that power, but now you’re 
thinking more. Maybe it’s the times, maybe it’s just age catching up 
with you, but these days body must be attached to mind. If only Albert 
Einstein’s head and Marilyn Monroe’s body could have been preserved 
so that in some way...but, of course, that’s absurd. 


ARIES “T March 21-April 19 


You may feel a Sword of Damocles hanging over you, but in fact life 
could be very pleasant now. Offers have been coming in, and while 
they may have struck you as being a little boring, it’s not as if you were 
being left in a closet to suck your thumb. People actually like you. 
What they don’t know is that you are desperately searching for the 
perfect, soul-searing transformational experience that will teach you 
what passion is really all about. The time is right. The trick is to find a 
socially acceptable, secure relationship that will let you go to the limits of 
ecstasy. If you find onc. please let the rest of us know how you did it. 


By Michael Lutin 


TAURUS Š Арт 20-Мау 20 


Earthy? Yes. But crude? Never. All Tauruses live deep within their 
bodies, and while you certainly can get as down and dirty as shoppers at 
a basement sale, you don't usually go in for the rough stuff. You're 
more a pinch of snuff in a lace hankie than a wad of chewed tobacco on 
the pitcher's mound. It's the crudeness in others that you have to deal 
with now that Mars and Pluto are transiting your 7th house. So go find 
vourself somebody really raw to fend off—maybe a sailor who has been 
at sea for months, a butcher still in his work clothes, or the most 
militant feminist on earth. 


GEMINI X May 21—June 21 


When you're not staring into the mirror searching for the first peach 
fuzz, or madly throwing beauty mud on all the cracks, or picking 
fights, or obsessively hanging on to bachelorhood, you make a pretty 
decent date. As Jupiter transits the 5th house, you are gifted with the 
exotic flair of a native guide in the wilderness and the brain of a big-city 
college professor. Your 6th and 8th houses are chock-full of heavy 
planets, and that’s been tingeing your usual Disneyesque mind with a 
shade of Stephen King. Still, you're actually pretty attractive, when 
you're not mumbling unintelligibly and your hair is clean. 


CANCER $9 J,» 22—]и/у 22 


When we think of home and family, we think of braided rugs, the kids 
around the table yammering and spilling milk, a woodsy country 
place—all the things that spell security with a capital-gains tax. That's 
the vibration of the new moon with Jupiter in your 4th house this 
October. Go for security. But as Mars transits the 5th house, you will 
experience something quite different. You'll feel passionate, driven 
forward at ramming speed, wanting to play games for impossibly high 
stakes. Try though we might, it's very hard to picture Donna Reed or 
June Cleaver in tight pink pants. It just doesn't work, does it? 


LEO $) July 23-August 22 


They say you can never get away from your roots. Royalty is royalty, 
and trash is trash. But wow! Take one look at Prince Charles and his 
whole bunch and it’s easy to see how those boundaries can break,down. 
With Pluto still in your 4th house, it’s got to be getting pretty clear how 
difficult it would be for you to go against cultural directives with regard 
to issues of family, genetics, passing on the bloodline, and all that 
horsey-set kind of stuff. But such preoccupations can get very Eugene 
O'Neill if you let them. To break the monotony, do something cheap 
and superficial right away. 


VIRGO ТҮР August 23—September 22 


Virgos are not exactly insane right now, although many of you think 
you are, You're checking your pulse, taking samples and specimens, 
analyzing each and every hair in a touching though fruitless attempt to 
remain in control of your emotions, which are currently going as hay- 
wire as a compass passing through a magnetic field. You’ve been mak- 
ing grandiose gestures and talking more openly about your feelings. In 
fact, you're becoming so human that it might not be worthwhile to 
finish that needlepoint that says I'M HAPPY TO BE ALONE. Maybe you 
should change it to I'M HAPPY TO BE ALIVE. 


LIBRA Z= September 23-October 23 


For a person who finds joy in taking an autumn stroll and holding hands 
with someone sweet, or in going on a binge at the mall with a pal, 
you've done remarkably well living at the edge of existence. In fact, 
you crave the real thing. Two rocking chairs by the fire may be nice, 
but it's not for you now. With the sun, moon, and Jupiter in your sign 
at the new moon, you've got courage to lead a group of city slickers 
through an army of fire ants and be happy just being with people. With 
Mars and Pluto in your 2nd house, don't be stupid about money. When 
chatting gaily with the person at the cash register, count your change. 
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Can a few simple questions sum up a life? 
That's the point of V.F.’s Proust Questionnaire. This month NELL SCOVELL puts 
heavyweight champion Riddick Bowe to the test. His title’s at stake, 
but for now Riddick says, “It’s good to be the king” 





What is your motto? Do 
unto others as you would 
want them to do unto you, 
except in the ring—then 
it’s do unto him before he 
does unto you. 


What is your greatest fear? 
Losing. Not just in the 
ring, but anytime. 


What historical person do 
you most identify with? 
Muhammad Ali. You could 
say that I’m trying to emu- 
late him. . . inbeingapeo- 
ple’s champ. . .in being a 
people’s person. . . in just 
treating people with re- 
spect. 


What living person do you 

most admire? My mother. She raised 13 kids by herself 
and I guess that was no easy task. There were many 
nights when it was extremely cold outside and you 
couldn't pay me to get out of a warm bed and go to 
work, but she did it. 


On what occasions do you lie? I don't. 


What living person do you most despise? Lennox Lewis 
[W.B.C. heavyweight champion]. You know, me and 
[Evander] Holyfield are friends. When we get into the 
ring, he’s a competitive person just like I am. But once 
we're out of the ring, we're friends again. But take a 
guy like Lennox Lewis. . . . It's not that I dislike him as 
a professional, but as a person. 


When and where were you the happiest? Between the 
ages of 16 and 20 in Brooklyn, New York. I was in high 
school. I was free. 


What is your favorite journey? Going back to New 
York, my | 


'. There is no place like home. 
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What is your greatest ex- 
travagance? My cars. | 
have eight or nine cars. 
It's hard to say which is 
my favorite. I'm crazy 
about my Jeep. That was 
the first one I purchased. 


What is your greatest 
possession? My wife, my 
kids, and my mother. If 
you mean something ma- 
terial, it’s a championship 
bracelet I had made. It’s a 
crown that indicates I’m 
the king...and it’s good 
to be the king. 


What talent would you 
most like to have? It’s a 
toss-up: being able to sing 
like Sam Cooke or being able to think like Einstein. 


What words or phrases do you overuse? *'Is that so!”’ 


What is your greatest regret? Not winning the gold 
medal [at the 1988 Olympics]. If I had to do it 
all over, I would pretty much do the same thing. 
The only difference would be I would knock Lennox 
Lewis out. I wouldn't allow the referee to inter- 
vene as much as he did. I would just go in and do 
my job as I have done as a professional, and do away 
with Lennox. 


What do you dislike about your appearance? Noth- 
ing, because I'm so pretty. . . Well, sometimes I feel 
I'm too big. 


What is your current state of mind? I am sane! 


What do you consider your greatest achievement? Win- 
ning the heavyweight championship of the world and 
being an honest person. 
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Russian roulette, 
page 170. 





Tea and strumpet, 
page 92. 





L.A. love story, 
page 190. 
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"m in on the Brink 


Lover 
Santa, Baby 





ver since Boris Yeltsin climbed on top 

of a Soviet T-72 tank in defiance of the 

1991 August coup, Western analysts 

have had the uneasy feeling that Russia 

was an accident waiting to happen. 

Well, it nearly did happen this fall when 

a group of political desperadoes, led by 

mw Aleksandr Rutskoi and Ruslan Khasbu- 

latov, mounted their rebellion inside the White 
House, Russia's parliament building. 

Yeltsin ordered tanks to pound the White House, 


and 
shortly afterward the rebels were seen being ignominiously 


prodded from its fuming portals. Many Western hearts 
skipped a beat while watching these scenes on CNN because 
there is nothing more worrying in the realm of international 
affairs than the specter of widespread turmoil in Russia. Civ- 
il war there would make the problems іп the former Yugosla- 
via seem like a picnic. 

T. D. Allman, Vanity Fair’s veteran foreign correspon- 
dent, who covered the 199] coup, spent a month in Russia 
for his report on the October debacle (page 170). He gained 
unique access to the rebels and held an extensive interview 
with the speaker of the parliament, Ruslan Khasbulatov, five 
days before the insurrection. Allman’s conversation with 
‘the vanquished commander of Communist nostalgia’ is a 
chilling record of the would-be tyrant’s mind. In it you hear 
the voice of despotism, and look straight back into the heart 
of the Soviet darkness. The ambitions of the rebels may now 


ON THE COVER 
Demi Moore 
wears a dress by 
Eva Chun. 
Shoes hy 
Diego Della Valle. 
Hair by Peter Savic 
for Paul Mitchell 
Salon Haircare. 
Makeup hy Moyra | 
Mulholland for | 
the Clive Salon. 
Styled hy 
Lori Goldstein. 
Photographed 
exclusively 
for V.F. hy Annie 
l.eihovitz. 































seem preposterous, even comical, but evif 
Western analyst realizes that Khasbulatc 
gang threatened to destabilize the worl 
second-greatest nuclear power. 

Against this Allman portrays Presid 
Yeltsin, a personality whose contradicti 
perplex the West, but who is yet again 
improbable standard-bearer of hope. AllmáA 
who has met Yeltsin several times and 
interviewed his closest associates for this s 
ry, believes that the president should not be written off by 
West and that he still is the individual most likely to persuqi 
the Russians that economic reform will eventually lead to 
establishment of liberal democracy. ү, 

““He 15 not perceived any longer—1f he ever was—by 1 
Russian people as a womanizing, drinking, contemptil 
character," says Allman. Above all, Allman came a 


from this latest assignment for Vanity Fair with the conv 
tion that Russia itself 1s in the process of a profound chang 
moving inch by inch away from the habits of its histot 
"There is a definite socioeconomic revolution going 

there—the shadow of fear has been lifted from Russian li 
How do you know this? Because the people actually say n: 
what they think and feel.”” 


Pin, бъ 


Editor in chief 


I saw Dem: kissing 
. David Letterman? 
' The king of late 
night puts on a red suit 
to become V.F.’s own 
gap-toothed Kriss Kring 
Dave's little helpers, 
Annie Leibovitz, far left 
and Demi Moore, 
tell Santa what they 
want under the tree thıs 
year in between fake pul 
on his signature 
stogies and choruses of 
“Огапдта Got Run 
Over by a Reindeer.”’ 
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MASSACHUSETTS: NORTH SHORE MALL, PEABODY * OHIO: FRANKLIN PARK MALL, TOLEDO * TENNESSEE: WEST TOWN MALL, KNOXVILLE * TEXAS: MALL DEL NORTE, LAREDO 


| TO PLACE YOUR ORDER BY PHONE OR TO OBTAIN ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, CALL 1 800-788: CACHÉ. M-S E.S.T. 10A-9P 
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II FAIR'S MALL OF FAM 


he Hall of Fame is not only a monument to the 
highlights of 1993; it also stands as testament to the 
sheer creative energy of Annie Leibovitz. It isn't 
easy to fit David Letterman, Michael Crichton, 
Donna Karan. and Yasser Arafat into one tight 
schedule. Within seven weeks, Leibovitz had jetted 
| from Texas to Tunis, and from New York to L.A., cajoling 
| | Heidi Fleiss out of pre-trial seclusion, making sure that the 
German shepherd didn’t scare the underpants off Marky 
Mark, and commemorating history with Arafat. In the mid- 
Y dle of this whirlwind she paused for a few days—to shoot 
| | Demi Moore for the cover. 

І Wherever Leibovitz touches down, wheth- 
| er on Tommy Lee Jones's ranch or Tony 
| Kushner's Great White Way, she manages | 
| to put fame in a different light and celebri- 
| ties in a fresh context. By definition, the 
| faces in V.F. ’s year-end portfolio are 





| ubiquitous, yet Leibovitz manages to 
| make us see them for the first time. 
Sometimes her trick is to not try too , 


| hard, to let the subject provide the fo- 
| cus. She caught two of the year's 
| most photographed figures, Barry 
| | Diller and Diane Von Furstenberg, 

| 







The ladies who lounge: 
Above, left, Annie Leibovitz 





and Heidi Fleiss, collapsing 
poolside in Los Angeles. 

| Right, another brief moment of rest, 

with Holly Hunter in New York. 


















friends and partners in QVC Network, in Diller’s suite at t 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York, between a meeting on tl 
Paramount takeover bid and a dinner for Richard Aved 
President Clinton was in the hotel, the place was button 
down with security, and Leibovitz didn’t have long. **I kne 
if I kept it simple and didn't ask them to do anything speci 
they would somehow come through.” 

She was more apprehensive about shooting Richa 
Avedon. **There’s a dark side of him which he i$ del 
perately trying to deal with in his own work. I didn 
want to be on top of him—I didn't want to be too invi 
sive." The result was two very deft studies that reflei 
ч Avedon’s intensely private nature and somé 
ы 2%- what lonely preoccupation. 
| lf her chosen profession gives her 

special insight on a fellow photogri 

pher, her hectic pace gave her somethit 
in common with the peripatetic chairmé 
of the P.L.O. In Tunis, just a few week 
after Yasser Arafat shook hands with Israe 
prime minister Yıtzhak Rabin, Arafat 
wife, Suha, told Leibovitz that **you real 
have to love him to put up with this life.?? On 
might say the same about Annie Leibovif 
and her love—the art of photography. 























































Shooting the hip: Above, left, 

late-night king David Letterman, 

lighting up his new home in 
New York’s Ed Sullivan Theatef 
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DNA! 


here are differences between the sexes. 
ain and simple. We're not talking 
lout big issues here. That's for others 
| debate. Rather it's the small idiosyn- 
asies that are far more interesting. 

ke for instance, the fact that it takes 
еп exactly 6.4 minutes to shower, 
lave and dress when it takes most 
omen that long just to decide whether 
| wear the classic navy pumps or give 
to the current trend of high plat- 
rms! And, when it comes to fr — 
lost women would rather dean 
Pvitation to dine with Roya Шап 
rego their own signature 5 В 
itil recently, many men still perceived 
igrance as a pine tree like shape that 
ing in their rear view mirror!! 
owever, times are changing. The 
‘but of a new fragrance can cause a 
Bass stampede to the fragrance counter 
№ both genders, especially since 
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lence has recently proven that aromat- 
fragrances can significantly reduce 
ress and anxiety. Whatever the differ- 
ices between men and women, one 
ing is for sure; the power of scent is 
ideed a power tool. 

» where docs all this lead? Why to 


MEN... 
Ir MUST BE 
d SOMETHING 


TIN THEIR 








Bijan, of course! Because if anyone 
knows what today's men want, it's 
Bijan. As a celebrated menswear and 
fragrance designer, Bijan is adept at 
anticipating new awakenings before 
anyone else is even able to articulate 
them. 

Witness to this fact is his new men's 
fragrance, DNA for Men. Even back 
when it was in its early developmental 
stage, DNA for Men was about a new 
kind of man...the self-confident, deeply 
secure man who is more emotional, 
more family-rooted and more attuned 
than in the past. "This is a man who is 
open-minded about what other men 
close their minds to. This is à man who 
dares. And who discovers," says Bijan. 

He what ryakı's mergspuile. And 
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course, the essente OF DYNA with the 
men you love.F O R МЕМ 
And since this is the season to share, 
maybe you could offer Bijan your reply 
to some questions that pique his 
curiosity. Please tear here: 





Q. In three words,describe how a 
men's fragrance should smell 


Q. Who do you believe invented fra- 


grance, a man or a woman, and why? 


Q. If you could change one thing about 
your man what would it be? 


Q. What did you give the man in your 
life for the holidays last year? 


Q. To whom would you most likely give a 
bottle of DNA for Men this holiday? 


Please send your written responses to: Bijan 
Fragrances, Inc. 421 N. Rodeo Drive, Beverly 
Hills, CA 90210. Att DNA FOR MEN. And in 
return we would like to send you a special 


DNA Fragrances at Saks Fifth Avenue 
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BOSTON COSTA MESA DALLAS DENVER HONOLULU LAS VEGAS MANAHASSET PALM BEACH PALM DESERT 
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| all begins with touch 









romantic new perfume by Fred Hayman Beverly Hills 


Perfect Facial 


Instant Results 





The Repéchage 4-Layer Facial " 


With a patented ingredient using 
the natural powers of seaweed. 


Finally, a soothing facial experience 
without the usual pinching. 


Restores moisture and refines 
skin texture as it revitalizes stressed, 
sun-damaged skin. 


Rebalances troubled, blemish 
prone skins and reveals a fresher, 
brighter complexion. 


Guaranteed results in 
just 60 minutes. 


Help to rebalance 
and protect your skin 
with the anti-aging 
powers of C-Serum. 





Come visit our licensed skin care 
specialists and receive your 
perfect facial or stop by for 

your complimentary 
personalized program: 


Repéchage Treatment Center 
1037 Third Avenue 
Bet. 61st & 62nd Streets 
New York City 


(212) 319-1770 


And at other 
fine salons worldwide, call 


| -800-248-SKIN. 


— quiam 


To rescue... To retrieve... 
A second chance 


Repéchage is a registered Trademark of Sarkl/Repéchage Lid All Rights Reserved 
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Bryan Burrough says of Washington's feuding Haft family, 
the subject of his article on page 182, “Seldom have I 
delved into a darker, more twisted family struggle than the one raging 
among the Hafts. Inside the Beltway, it is seen as a 
titillating comic opera: in fact, it is nothing of the sort. It is a 
tragedy from which several lives will never recover. 


Leslie Bennetts says of this month’s 
cover subject, “Demi Moore is her 
own greatest creation; she decided 
who she wanted to be and what kind 
of life she wanted to have, and she 
made it all happen. She’s like a fe- 
male Gatsby.’’ 


Bill Flanagan, the editor of Musi- 


cian, is working on a book about the 
band U2 for Dell. 


Lloyd Grove, who has been at The 
Washington Post since 1980, is a po- 
litical reporter for the paper's *'Style"' 
section. Of his fitness to profile new 
F.B.I. director Louis Freeh in this 
issue, he affirms, ‘I have been a 
law-abiding citizen for a good many 
years now.”” . 


David Halberstam’s most recent 
book, The Fifties, is out from Villard. 
He is at work on two books, one of 
them on the 1964 Cardinals- Yankees 
World Series. (Continued on page 28) 








STEVEN BROWN 
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John Richardson, the British 


art historian and writer, is the author | 


A Life of Picasso: Volume One 
(Random House). His story this mont 

beginning on page 198. 15 taken 
from the forthcoming second volume 


of the biography. 
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Hear their greeting, SAVE THLE SLA, SAVE THE SLA". Yor the coral and the dolphin, SAVE THE SEA. 
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Sea, timeless sea. Aqua hues folding into midnight deep for a billion years. Countless waves meeting sandy beaches. 
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“SAVE THE SEA” 


“save The Sea”, spelled out in mantime code flags, distinguishes the р 
100% Swiss made and water-resistant to 50 meters. Available in all stainless steel or st vith a teda 
К Pnced from $4! 
With each timepiece id, A lemotime will provide a 
" | in international organization whose missior the safeguard 
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(Continued from page 24) 





JAYNE WEXLER 


T. D. Allman first profiled a 
turning point in Russian history two 
years ago with his interview of 
Boris Yeltsin just as the Soviet Union 
was about to collapse. 


“This time, too,” he says of bis article, 
which begins on page 170. 
“I found Yeltsin perfectly impressive, 
and Russia, in spite of 
tumultuous circumstances, building 


a neu life for itself." 


Christopher Hitchens’s latest book, 
For the Sake of Argument: Essays 
and Minority Reports, 1s published 
by Verso. 


David McClintick is the author of 
Indecent Exposure: A True Story of 
Hollywood and Wall Street (Morrow) 
and Swordfish: A True Story of Ambi- 
tion, Savagery, and Betrayal (Pan- 



















Joni Evans says of her “Vanities” 
story on page 142, 
“When I’m not hanging out in greenrooms, 
Um senior vice president 
at the William Morris Agency. 


FRED CONRAD 


| 
theon). He is working on a biograpl 
of Frank Sinatra, the subject of 
article this month, because, he sat 
“I believe Frank Sinatra is the piv j 
al figure of popular culture in & 
20th century.” 


Tim Sheaffer, an illustrator м 
lives In New York, has been a VB 
contributing artist since 1985. | 


Michael Shnayerson is at work o 

book about the unprecedented еѓїо 
of Detroit's Big Three car compan 
to create the first mass-produc 
electric vehicle. 





Lynn Barber, a V.F. contributing 
editor and columnist for The Sunday 
Times of London, was recently a 
judge for Britain’s Whitbread prize. 
Her look back at Britain’s 
scandalous “Marg of Arg” 
begins on page 92. 











Richard B. Stolley worked for Lij 
for 19 years, returning in 1982 for 

years as managing editor after th 
magazine became a monthly. Als 
the founding managing editor of Ped 
ple, he is currently senior editoriq 
adviser of Time Inc. | 



















George Wayne is a contributing edi 
tor of Allure. A new issue of his styl] 
journal, R.O.M.E., will be out th 
month. 

| 
Firooz Zahedi co-chairs a photo auf 
tion to benefit AmFAR at Los Angd 
less G. Ray Hawkins Gallery thi 
month. A show of his portraits ope 
in February at the Govinda Gallery i 
Washington, D.C. 
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Tamarac Square * (303) 755-3541 / Cherry Creek Mall * (303) 333-4446 
1-800-530-24KT 























Legendary 
On stage in the “30s. 
Оп зсгееп т Ше 508. 
Legendary dancers, actors 


celebrities with style. 
All in those cotton khakis 


made to move. Khakis 
just like those we make 


for you. Gap khakis. 
Traditional, Plam-tront, 


Казу Fit, Classic Fit. 
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START SPREADING THE NEWS. 





Thirteen new recordings of timeless 
Sinatra classics featuring the 
master of popular song sharing 
the spotlight with the world's 
greatest musical talents. 
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| The Recording Event Of The Decade. 


` Out now on Capitol Compact Discs and Cassettes. 


Produced by Phil Ramone 
ñ Co Produced by Hank Cattaneo 
E Producers:. Charles Koppelman, 
Ж ‚Don in, and Eliot Weisman 


ве 


$9 1993 Capitol Records, Inc. 
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News Reel 


“Read all about it" may apply to New 
York tabloids, but unfortunately not to 
your article on New York tabloids [**Pa- 
per Lions,” by Edward Klein, October]. 

You fail to mention the $150-million- 
plus New York Newsday has spent to start 
up the paper and build its circulation—it 
was recently announced that the paper is 
losing $14 million a year—and you dis- 
miss my analysis of its problems with a 
screed from its publisher. As for the alle- 
gations by the editor of New York News- 
day, Don Forst, that I offered him the job 
of editor of the Daily News, I would point 
out that Mr. Forst later acknowledged to 
me that I had not offered him the job. 
More recently he said I offered him the 
job before I'd even met with him. Sure. 

As for the many anecdotes and ‘facts’ 
quoted in your story, it sure would have 
helped if they had been verified by me. 
Take the suggestion that I went up to the 
"crime-infested South Bronx" with my 
chauffeur, who allegedly '* packed a gun, ` 
to inspect potential sites for a new print- 
ing plant. The story says, °“ ‘Mort got 
out of the car... walked half a block, 


HIGH ANXIETY 








then scurried back to his car in terro 
of all those Daily News readers ur 
there.’ ’’ Here is the true story: I visited) | 
the South Bronx site with the Bronx bor} 
ough president and the Bronx police 
chief. I told them that, despite their adj) 
vice, I wanted to walk the seven block 
to the nearest subway stop, which would б 
be used by our employees. I did so and 
observed many policemen about, so 1 
asked them why they were there. One of 
them said, *“To make sure there was nol 
trouble." Realizing that this would not] 
be the best time to test the safety of the| 
seven-block walk for the Daily News] 
employees, I told the various officials 
that I would return on my own late at 
night, which I did in the next week at 
11:30 P.M. I walked the seven blocks ав 
second time. My driver does not pack a 
gun, but maybe he needs one to shoot 
down false and pernicious rumors print- 
ed as facts and judgments in your article. 

Your discussion of Pete Hamill, an 
old friend whom I greatly admire and 
respect, is another illustration of misre- 
porting. He was not disqualified because | 
I feared the strength of his character, in- | 
tellect, and persona. Quite the opposite. 
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Are You 


Hearing 
Everything? 


f some things don’t sound 
right, you could have a 


hearing problem. Do you ask 


people to repeat things? Can 


you hear telephone callers 
clearly? Do others complain 
that your radio or TV is too 
loud? No matter what your 
age — young or old — hearing 
problems can be barriers to 
success in school or at work. 

If you have trouble hearing, 


contact an audiologist. 


A hearing problem is one 
problem you don't have to 


live with. 


AMERICAN 
SPEECH-LANGUAGE- 
HEARING 
ASSOCIATION 


For additional ıntormation on hearing 
loss and audiologists in your area, call 


1-800-638-8255. 





These were the very reasons I consid- 
ered him as editor. However, | was un- 
willing to risk hiring someone who had 
never before been an editor of a tabloid 
which needed as much work as the Daily 
New’ did. Interestingly, all the writers 1 


knew recommended Pete, and none of 


the editors 1 knew did. Or take Andrew 
Neil of The Sunday Times of London, a 
brilliant editor, but one whose interest in 
the Daily News primarily as an opportu- 
nity to make a potful of money rendered 
him completely inappropriate by my 
standards. Regarding those editors who 
came over to the News from the Post, 
your writer's derogatory comments were 
false, outrageous, and irresponsible. They 
are men of character and decency whom 
] admire and like. 

Finally, let me comment on the most 
important job of a publisher. It is to se- 
lect the right editor for the paper. This 
Is not easy when, as in my case, you 
are forced to hire someone you have 
never worked with. But I stand by my 
record of hiring successful editors at 
both The Atlantic Monthly and U.S. 
News & World Report. As for the Daily 
News, my selection of Martin Dunn as 
editor in chief came only after his pub- 
lication was named **Newspaper of the 
Year’ last year in Britain and after his 
energetic and talented stewardship of the 
Boston Herald proved that a Brit could 
make the transatlantic hop and edit an 
American paper. Why were these central 
facts left out? 

The success of the Dailv News and the 
other New York tabloids will come from 
a commitment to what goes on their 
pages. Your article contained virtually 
nothing of the editorial focus of our ef- 
forts. It certainly should have contained, 
in the interest of full disclosure, the fact 
that your writer, Mr. Klein, unsuccess- 
fully sought a job on the editorial staff of 
U.S. News, which turned out to be an 
editorial success without him, no doubt 
to his amazement. 


MORTIMER B. ZUCKERMAN 
Chairman and co-publisher, the Daily News 
New York, New York 


Men of Letters 


To assign Michael Shnayerson to write a 
piece, any piece, touching on the recent 
history of Harper’s Magazine is tanta- 
mount to sending out for so many col- 
umn inches of spite. [He'll Always 
Have Elaine's," October]. His griev- 
ance dates to the winter of 1975, when I 
succeeded his father, Robert Shnayer- 


son, as the magazine’s editor. He thirs 
that I somehow usurped his Ташев 
rightful place, and the suspicion giis 
melodramatic form to his article about ë 
rise and fall of Willie Morris as a liter.y 
celebrity in New York in the late 196€ 

Prior to writing the article, Shnay* 
son questioned me at length about M» 
ris`s last days as editor of Harpes 
Magazine, in the winter of 1971, ai 
during the course of the intervie) 
abruptly and apropos of nothing in рў 
ticular, he charged me with having d 
ceived his father. **How can I belie} 
you,” he said, **when you betrayed rf 
father?" Although the question сф 
something of a pall on the conversatio, 
I told him frankly that I couldn't һа: 
betrayed his father, because I had néw: 
pledged allegiance to his father— thall 
had tried to dissuade the magazine’s ow! 
er, John Cowles, from hiring his fathe 
and that I had never concealed my opinis 
of his father’s abilities. Not even a fral 
ment of the answer appears in Shnaye 
son's text. He offers only his ow| 
preferred version of the truth, late in hl 
narrative and without contradiction- 
"My father felt strongly that Lapham há 
betrayed him.” The word ‘‘betrayal’’ in 
plies deception, but Shnayerson uses It ç 
a synonym for disagreement. 

The same modus operandi —declarc| 
bias supported by sophism—inforn!' 
Shnayerson's account of Willie Morris | 
sudden exit from the New York literar| 
stage. Shnayerson doesn't know how d 
why Morris destroyed his career or d | 
feated his own best hopes, and so hj 
elects me to the office of villain, fillinj 
up almost a third of his article with a 
overwrought account of a meeting at m 
St. Regis hotel in which I supposedlj! 
"betrayed'' Morris and, as with Shna | 





erson the elder, usurped his rightfu 
place as the editor of Harper's Maga! 
zine. Never mind that the meeting took 
place six days after Morris had resigned 
by which time any betrayal (real o 
imagined) would have lost both an occa 
sion and a motive. The plot devic 
serves Shnayerson’s narrative purpose 
and he raises the specter of conspiracy 
despite the fact that he knows full well 
that the simple chronology of events re- 
duces the suggestion to absurdity. | 
When Morris resigned as the maga- 
zine's editor in March 1971, I had been 
a contributing writer for no more than a 
few months. I barely knew Morris, and 1 
first learned of his resignation when I 
read his farewell statement in The New 
York Times. The newspaper story ap- 
peared on a Friday, (Continued on page 46) 
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18 karat gold micro 
finish; black lizard 
strap. Swiss quart; 
Water-resistant 

to 99 feet. His or 
hers, $395, 


Nathan George 


PFE 


Horwitt conceived 
of a watch without 


numerals as an 





experiment in pure, 
functional and 
“uncluttered” design. 





The gold dot dial, designed by Nathan George Horwitt, was accepted into the Museum of Modern Art in b 


Museum Sports 


Edition. À sportive 


interpretation of the The Movado 


gold dot dial Museum Watch has 
Stainless steel/18K its roots in the begin- 
gold micron finish 


In 3 sizes. Each $795 


nings of the modern 









design movement 
and the international 
artists who founded 
the Bauhaus School 
in 1919. 


Museum S E. 
Stainless steel bezel, 
case, bracelet with 
18K gold micron 
accents 
Water-resistant ьа aS, 
In 3 sizes. Each $695 


MACY'S/BULLOCK'S/I. MAGNI! 











We do not know 
‘time’ as numbers 
Horwitt said, "but 

as the rising sun." 
Hence, a gold dot 

at 12 o'clock symbol 
izes the sun at 


high noon. 





ay, it is in the collections of museums worldwide. 
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Flat sapphire crystal 
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Tokyo, Japan 
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In 1912, Movado creat- 
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ed the “Polyplan.” A 
revolutionary 

watch with movement 
on three planes; case 


contoured to the wrist. 


Since 1881, Movado has won over 1500 









design/technology a 


Movado "La Nouvelle.” 
Design that confirms 


Movado's illustrious 





past and Innovative 
future. Curved to fit the 
wrist, the case is 18K 
gold micron finish; 

the dial, black lacquer 
Scratch-resistant sap- 
phire crystal. In 3 sizes. 


Each $695 All of these Movado watches were crafted In Switzerld 


in the Movado tradition of excellence. 
Each has a precise Swiss quartz movement and is | 


water-resistant to 99 feet 
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Your Number One Source of 
Lenses for Less! 





Including: 
Disposables, 
Soft Contacts, 
& 
Gas Permeables Lenses. 
At savings of up to 
70% and more onall 


name brand 
contact lenses. 


With over 20 years of service, 
Vision Unlimited offers you 
100% guaranteed satisfaction. 


For more information and 
orders, please call toll free. 


1/800-2 VISION 
(1/800-284-7466) 


Orders Shipped within 6 Hours. 
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A NIGHT Orf Music, THEATRE AND SPLENDOR! 


YMPHONY FOR THE SPIRE gathered an audience of 10,000 on the 
majestic West Front of the famed Salisbury Cathedral in England to 
№. witness a magnificent | 


% | spectacle of music and 





theatre performed by a 
| cast of internationally 






renowned superstars 


including... 
M PLACIDO DOMINGO 


Mle Ун 


и. 1111 УКЕ 
NC ғ 







= | JESSYE NORMAN 
L3]. KENNETH BRANAGH 
CHARLTON HESTON 
2 ] OFRA HARNOY AND 
| MANY OTHERS! 


S ONLY $19, 95° 










This special box set also available! 
: Includes... 
SYMPHONY FOR THE SPIRE 
& THREE TENORS: ENCORE 


The perfect gift for. both music and theatre fans! | X ^ 


ONLY $39.95" 


VHS#19803 


CALL Now To ORDER Your Copy! 1-800-433-6548 


nity Fair Magazine when you order. Include $5.00 tor shipping and handling. 
applica able sales tan. Please allow 4 5 weeks for shipping 
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CUTS 


(Continued from page 40) and over the 
following weekend an ad hoc committee 
of the friends of Willie Morris (roughly 
100 New York writers of various talents 
and declensions) sent a petition to John 
Cowles in Minneapolis, demanding that 
Morris be restored to the editor's chair. | 
was so distant from the circle of Mor- 
ris`s admirers that I was not asked to 
sign the petition. 

Cowles answered the petition on the 
subsequent Tuesday, traveling from Мш- 
neapolis to New York to meet with the 
magazine’s remaining writers and editors 
at the St. Regis hotel. He began by saying 
that he would not re-engage Morris. No- 
body present raised any objection. Instead 
of insisting on Morris's prompt return, 
two of the magazine's writers (David Hal- 
berstam and Larry L. King) demanded the 
immediate promotion of Robert Kotlo- 
witz, the magazine's managing editor, to 
the rank of editor in chief. When Cowles 
declined to act within the hour. they 
walked out of the meeting, threatening to 
do as much harm as possible to the reputa- 
tion of Harper's Magazine. 

Because I didn't also resign as a show 
of loyalty to Kotlowitz, Shnayerson finds 
me guilty of betraying Morris. The syllo- 
gism makes no sense, and Shnayerson, 
knowing that it makes no sense, relies 
on hearsay and innuendo, quoting King 
and Halberstam to the effect that my 
memory of the conversation at the St. 
Regis hotel doesn’t correspond to their 
own. Once again, the word “*betrayal”” 
serves as a synonym for disagreement. 

Another writer may one day make of 
Willie Morris's passage through New 
York in the years of 1967-71 a genuine- 
ly dramatic and affecting story, but in 
the hands of Shnayerson the younger 
what could have been a portrait of a man 
becomes instead a propaganda poster. 


LEWIS H. LAPHAM 
Editor, Harper’s Magazine 
New York, New York 


To carry off a hagiography of Willie 
Morris, and to carry on his own grudge 
against Lewis Lapham, Michael Shnayer- 
son required a narrative that would sadly 
tail off when the story arrived at the 
Harper’s Magazine of the past 10 years. 
And so we learn that Harper's is today 
**coolly austere'' and "reduced in scale." 

Now, the careful reader will no doubt 
sense the careful vagueness of these 
phrasings, and conclude that the story- 
teller is one not quite ready to argue 
his argument too much. | could mention 
that Shnayerson has on more than one 
occasion expressed his admiration for 





Harper's—see, I just did—or that he is 
subscriber in good standing. But let nf 
point instead, briefly, to the magazi 
itself, where I spent 9.75 satisfyin 
years, the last few as deputy editor 
The "Harper's Index," ''Readings, 
the "Annotation ' —all imitated. throug 
out the magazine industry, all a hit wit 
Harper's 175,000 subscribers, all Lap 
ham's doing. 

GERALD MARZORAT 


‘The Talk of the Town”” editor, The New Yorkd 
New York, New Yo 


MICHAEL SHNAYERSON REPLIES: Lew! 
Lapham and Gerald Marzorati have confused 
the messenger with the message. The piece con 
tains not one word of criticism or spite from mn 
about Lapham; that, along with the convictio 
that Lapham's actions at the St. Regis meetin 
constituted a betrayal of Morris, comes entirel 
from Lapham's former colleagues. In fact, 

rather respected Lapham’s pugnacity, and took 
сате to quote him at length (greater length tha 
I did his detractors). Neither im person nor i 
the piece did | say Lapham had betrayed nr 
father; I reported that my father felt he had. 


Its not for me to judge, and 1 don't. | do enjoy 


the magazine, but my piece was about Morris’s 
tenure, not Гаррат +. 


Princess Bride 


I am writing on behalf of Mr. Isamu Ka- 
mata concerning Edward Klein’s article 
"Masako's Sacrifice” [June]. There are 
manifest false descriptions in the article 
as far as Mr. Kamata is concerned. It is 
untrue that Masako Owada visited Mr. 
Kamata’s residence to meet with Em- 
press Michiko to discuss the marriage of 
Crown Prince Naruhito. Mr. Kamata has 
never met Masako Owada personally, 
and published his own account of the 
prince’s views on the marriage in the Jap- 
anese monthly Bungei Shunjuu in March. 


HIROSHI HATAGUCHI 
Hataguchi & Partners 
Tokyo, Japan 


EDITOR'S NOTE: In “The White House 
Beast," by Jacob Wersverg (September), George 
Stephanopoulos was incorrectly credited with dis- 
closing to reporters that in May the F.B.1. was 
investigating the White House travel office. It 
was in fact Dee Dee Myers who first disclosed 
that fact publicly. 


Letters to the editor should be sent with the writer's 
name, address, and daytime phone number to: The 
Editor, Vanity Fatr, 350 Madison Avenue, Neu 
York, Neu: York 10017. The letters chosen for pub- 
Imation may be edited for length and clarity. 
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Frank Sinatra performs—— 
at the Desert Inn in Las Vegas. 






met Frank Sınatra on a hot August 
evening in New York in 1979. He 

was in a deeply air-conditioned 
CBS studio on East 30th Street re- 
cording songs for a three-disc al- 

| bum called Trilogy, for which I 

| was to write liner notes. I had been 

| listening to his records since I was 

а 1сепаш- и: 
drawn to Sinatra as the most com- 

| pelling performer of the best Amer- 
ШЕШ ісап popular music. Though his 
nonmusical antics sometimes distracted 
him and us, he seemed to understand 
what to my young ears was a basic truth 
about music—that much of it expresses 
yearning, yearning for romance in all its 
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having found myself 











SINATRA'S DOUBLE PLAY 


Frank Sinatra, who turns 78 this month, 
is releasing Duets, his latest timeless effor 
a collection of standards with stars from Aretha 


and Julio to Bono and Barbra. Clearly, the Chairm: 
| Зо the Board is not ready to.step down 
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incarnations. Sinatra yearned better than 

any other singer I had ever heard. 

The physical atmosphere of the 30th 
Street studio, like all recording studios 1 
had ever been in, was cold and intimi- 
dating. It reminded me of a large, shad- 
owy cavern. Stalagmites—in the form of 
music stands, microphone stands, and 
speakers—rose from the floor. Stalac- 
tites—in the form of naked .200-watt 
lightbulbs and microphone booms—hung 
from above. State-of-the-art equipment 
gleamed and blinked, ready to record 
every sound Sinatra and the 56 musi- 
clans emitted. 

Everyone is tense in recording stu- 
dios, but Sinatra was perhaps the least 


Photograph by JONATHAN BECKER 


BY DAVID McCLINTICK 


tense person in this one. He had just re4 


ішпей from the South of France an 
sported a golden tan. Wearing a beige 
leisure suit, open yellow shirt, and dark 





horn-rimmed glasses, he stood next tom 


his arranger-conductor, Don Costa, hum 
ming through Costa's orchestration ol 
the Billy Joel standard 
You Are.’ Sinatra was in the midst of 

career renaissance that had begun a few 
years earlier in the mid-70s when he re- 
gained his vocal moorings after ‘‘retir- 
ing" from 1971 to 1973. Miori 
most ambitious recording ever, included 
contemporary songs made famous by 
much younger artists, as well as older 


songs that Sinatra had never recorded! 
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DOW BUSINESS 


and a suite of original songs about Sina- 
tra's life composed by Gordon Jenkins. 

A month later, in Los Angeles, after 
more Trilogy sessions, including one 
where Sinatra recorded Kander and 
Ebb's "New York, New York,’’ he 
took a small group of us to dinner. His 
favorite pizza joint was closed, so he 
chose Pip's, a private club in Beverly 
Hills. Frank drove his wife, Barbara, 
in an unpretentious Mercury station 
wagon. I followed in my rented Ford. 
After a couple of blocks I instinctively 
flicked on the car radio, and by a kind of 
magical coincidence, a Sinatra record 
came blaring forth. It was ‘TIl Be See- 
ing You," the up-tempo version. As I 
followed the Mercury, observing Frank 
and Barbara conversing and gesturing 
like any other couple in cars around us, 
his singing voice, framed by Sy Oliver's 
big-band riffs, filled my car: 


I'll be seeing you 
In all the old familiar places 


Crossing La Cienega on Beverly Bou- 
levard, I ran a red light to keep up with 
the Mercury. 


I'll find you in the morning sun 
And when the night is new. 


At Pip’s we drank—I drank too much 
—and talked until two A.M. about every- 
one and everything from 
Louis B. Mayer to Wil- 
liam Styron. We did not 
talk in detail about the 
Trilogy project, however. 
I had asked to interview 
him for my liner notes, 
but he had declined, indi- 
cating through an aide that 
he wanted me to ‘‘write 
about the music.”’ 


ourteen years later, 

Thursday, July 1, 1993 — 

another hot summer night 
in anotherchilly studio. Now 
it is Sinatra’s turn to feel the tension. 
Microphone in hand, he is perched on 
a stool at the center of Studio AB on 
the ground floor of the legendary 
Capitol Records Tower in Hollywood. 
He is wearing a dark suit and tie, 
and a beach tan. A 52-piece orchestra, 
ready to play, surrounds him. Conduc- 
tor Patrick Williams, at a podium 
to the singer’s right, gives final in- 
structions to the musicians. Behind 
the glass of the dimly lit control 
room, producer Phil Ramone and sev- 
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eral technicians wait expectantly at a 
twinkling 48-track console. 

Frank Sinatra has made only two 
records since Trilogy, the last in 1984, 
and some critics say that is just as 
well. They say that Sinatra, who turns 
78 on December 12, should retire from 
recording, and from performing alto- 
gether. **Frank Sinatra should be elevat- 
ed to Chairman of the Board Emeritus,”” 
wrote Wayne Robins in Newsday in June 


“There is only one way 
I'm going to sing,” 
Sinatra said, “and that's 
in the room 
with the band.” 





Frank Sinatra’s 
partners on 

Duets include 

Carly Simon (right), 
U2’s Bono 

(below, left), and 
Luther Vandross. 


after an erratic Sina- 
tra concert on Long 
Island. **He should 
retire with dignity." There are days 
when Sinatra agrees. His singing voice 
has naturally lost some of the power— 
it's debatable how much—that estab- 
lished him long ago as the 20th century ’s 
definitive interpreter of American popu- 
lar music. 

Still, Sinatra has come to Capitol 
this evening to try something he has 
never done before, an album of duets 



















on some of his classic songs with oth 
The other 
who include Barbra Streisand, Bono ‹@ 
Aretha Franklin, Carly Simoi 


world-renowned singers. 


02. 
Tony Bennett, and Julio Iglesias, a 
not present. Their voices will b 
added to the recordings later if the 
agree, and if Sinatra’s own plans pr 
ceed. A big if, it turns out. Sinatra i 
struggling. 

Tonight is the third time this wee 


that he and the orchestra have gath 


ered. On Monday night, the producer 
asked Sinatra to record his vocals fro 
a soundproof booth. That’s the wa 


most recordings are made nowadays 
with the singer and each instrumentale 


section isolated from one another ar 
recorded on separate tracks, 
artists and producers can later ‘‘mix’ 
the sounds to their liking and correc 
errors. This approach minimizes thé 
spontaneity and intimacy wit 
the orchestra that Frank 
Sinatra has always in 
sisted on. After trying 


ве 


HY 
t у two songs in the booth 
— Sinatra emerged. 

۱ B ТЬ іѕп for me,” he 
? said matter-of-factly. ‘Г 

; | | not singing in there. There is 

опу опе way I'm going to 

sing, and that’s in the room 

| with the band.” 


| ers tried to get Sinatra to wea 
) earphones and record his voice 
over instrumental tracks already 


chestra. Again, he felt 
uncomfortable and re- 
| corded nothing. 

Now Capitol execu- 
tives are anxious. Money 
is flowing. Hopes are not 
high. There is an under- 
standing that if this third 
' try doesn’t produce some- 
thing, the duets project and 
Frank Sinatra’s recording 
| career may be abandoned, 
perhaps forever. Tonight 
the producers have tried to 
simulate some of the condi- 
tions of a concert, the setting 
in which Sinatra is most comfortable. 
They have positioned the singer on a 
small, low stage with the same cordless, 
handheld Vega microphone that he uses 


when performing live. His pianist of 42 | 


years, Bill Miller, is seated straight ahead 
at a Steinway grand. 

Only seconds before Patrick Wil- 
liams’s downbeat, (Continued on page 62) 
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’ The next night, the produc-§ 


laid down by the ог- 

















FOR ALL THOSE WHO HAVE A FAMILY 
BUT AREN'T READY TO SETTLE DOWN. 
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For all those who continue to be a kid, even when they have one. 


For all those who have their feet on the ground, but find a lot of neat things to do there. 


For all those whose kids tell them to turn down the radio. 


' = 
We present an automobile. 
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The Volvo 850. 


Agile. Quick. 
(An ingenious five-cylinder, 


transverse mounted engine.) 


Front-wheel drive and fun. like 
no Volvo that's ever been. Yet. 
with safety cage and Side 
Impact Protection Systent, as 
cherishing of life as any Volvo 


that's ever been. 


For all the children who will be 


born this year. 


And all the children at heart they 


will be born to. 
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Spirited 168 horsepower, 20-valve, 5-cylinder engine 


. 222 hp turbocharged intercooled engine (optional) 





Four-wheel disc brakes with anti-lock braking system (ABS) x - 


8-speaker 80 watt AM/FM stereo cassette with CD capability 





Driver and passenger side supplemental restraint systems (Dual air bags) 
Power-assisted rack and pinion steering with tilt/telescope steering column 
Four year/50,000 mile - vehicle warranty’ 

Electronic traction control (optional) 


Steelunibody with Side Impact Protection System 





24-hour On-Call” roadside assistance" 

CFC free 2-zone climate control и" 

ö-way power driver's seat with 3-position memory 
60/40 split foldable rear seat 


Glass power sunroof (optional) 





Corrosion resistant, galvanized steel body with chip-resistant paint 7 | 


Alloy wheels (optional) 


‘Whichever comes first, Limited warranty. "On Call is offered in cooperation with Amoco Motor Club. 




















Drive safely. VOLVO 


Kor information on the Volvo 850 call 1-800-500-6550. 


©1993. Volvo Cars of North America, Ine, Drive Safely tsa trademark of Volvo Cars of North America, Inc. Abeays remember to wear your seat belt. 
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(Continued from page 52) Sinatra hesi- 
tates. ‘‘Why the hell am I doing this?” 
he asks his co-producer Hank Cattaneo 
with a sense of frustration. "Why am I 
recording all these songs авап?” 

Frank Sinatra has cold feet—not the 
shaky ones of a scared novice but rather 
the well-planted cold feet of the most 
seasoned of professionals. Sinatra re- 
mains the ultimate perfectionist. He 1s 
about to do something daring—and to do 
it in the same studio where in the 50s he 
made some of the most famous records 
in the history of recorded sound. He 
doesn't want to embarrass himself now. 
How will his aging voice sound on this 
new recording? Sinatra wants reassur- 
ance that the producers have thought of 
everything. What if his singing, his or- 
chestrations, his keys, his tempos, his 
range, are not compatible with those of 
the other singers? 

"How will you work these things out 
with them?'' he asks Phil Ramone, who 
has emerged from the control booth to 
join the conversation. Sinatra has pressed 
such questions for weeks in meeting after 
meeting. It's not that he doesn't trust his 
production team, all of whom have worked 
with him before. Ramone, known as 
"the Pope of Pop.'' is one of the top 
record producer-engineers in the world, 
having made albums with countless art- 
ists, including Billy Joel, Paul Simon, 
and Barbra Streisand. The equally emi- 
nent Patrick Williams has orchestrated 
albums for those three, among others, 
and has written the music for a host of 
motion pictures and television shows. 
Hank Cattaneo, the closest of the three 
to Sinatra, has toured as his production 
manager for a decade and has run many 
notable live performances, such as Bar- 
bra Streisand's concert in Central Park 
and the Beatles at Shea Stadium. Now, 
on this uncertain Thursday evening, they 
review their plans again and try to reas- 
sure Frank Sinatra. 

"Let's doacouple of tunes, Frank, just 
to see how it feels,’ Ramone suggests. 

“This better work,” Sinatra mutters, 
still unconvinced. Ramone returns to the 
booth, and Sinatra nods to Pat Williams, 
who strikes up Jimmy Van Heusen and 
Sammy Cahn’s `*Come Fly with. Me," 
written for the Sinatra album of the same 
name in 1957. Sinatra still opens con- 
certs мир “Соте Ну“; Пе 15 as com- 
fortable singing it as he is any song. 
Tonight, he does two partial takes and a 
complete one, which sounds fine. So far 
so good. 

"Next tune," he says. Cole Porter 
wrote "I've Got You Under My Skin" 
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for Born to Dance m 1936. Sinatra re- 
corded it 20 vears later in this same 
room with the legendary arranger Nel- 
son Riddle conducting some of these 
same musicians, including bass-trom- 
bonist George Roberts, who helped Rid- 
dle conceive the orchestration, one of 
the most famous in popular music. To 
this day, audiences demand that Sinatra 
sing "Skin" at nearly every perfor- 
mance. The producers have penciled in 
Julio Iglesias as one candidate to sing 
the song with Sinatra. Now, a few bars 
into the introduction, Sinatra raises his 
hand toward Pat Williams. 

"Hold it," he says. The orchestra 
stops. Williams looks at Sinatra, who is 
tapping two fingers rhythmically on his 
right thigh, refining the tempo slightly. 
Williams starts the orchestra again. There 
are three more false starts before a com- 
plete take is laid down. Twenty-two 
takes were required to complete the orig- 
inal recording in 1956. 

"What you got?" Sinatra asks, feel- 
ing more sure of himself. 

кетар 

"Shoot," Sinatra says. After a false 
start, Rodgers and Hart's "The Lady Is 


“Why the hell am | 
doing this?” Sinatra said. 
“Why am I recording 
all these songs again?" 


a Tramp”” is finished in a single take. 
Sinatra feels good. His voice is clear and 
strong. in marked contrast to the way he 
sang at the concert the Newsday critic 
heard just three weeks ago tonight, when 
Sinatra was jet-lagged after a grueling 
European tour. Ramone, Williams, and 
Cattaneo are beaming, as are the musi- 
cians. All of Sinatra's uncertainty is 
gone. He is in command, like a general 
on the march. Though it is unusual to 
record more than three songs at one ses- 
sion, everyone presses ahead, sensing 
that a window of opportunity has opened 
and may close at any moment. They lose 
track of time and miss the first scheduled 
break required by the musicians’ union 
rules. Nobody complains. Sinatra and 
the orchestra record Harold Arlen and 
Ted Koehler's “*I’ve Got the World on a 
String," the Gershwins’ ` They G in í 
Take That Away from Me,’ and Cole 
Porter's `` Get a Kick Out of You." 





\ 
"Anybody dizzy besides me?" Sina | 
tra asks after the soaring finish of Rod 
gers and Hart's "Where or When.'| 
There is a burst of nervous laughter. Ie 
They complete nine songs in all, includ- 
ing "One for My Baby," which Johnny 
Mercer and Harold Arlen wrote for Fred! | 
Astaire in 1943, and which Sinatra later) 
made his own as a classic saloon ballad} 

of the ravages of lost love. Accompa-R, š 
nied only by his pianist and a few ` 
strings, Sinatra sings the song throughf ~ 
once. Holding the latest of many Camel isi 
cigarettes he has smoked this evening, 
he concludes: 


se 
. . So make it one for my baby... 

and one more for the road... 

that long... i 

that long... 

man it’s long . 

it's along... 

long... 

alone: 

road. 


a: 


There is just a slight catch in his 
voice, as if he’s nearly overcome with 
emotion. The studio and control room 
are silent. Then the entire orchestra 
stands and applauds. Sinatra’s guitarist, 
Ron Anthony, tries to swallow a lump in 
his throat, sensing a ‘‘raw emotionality”’ 
about the performance that somehow en- $us 
compassed all previous performances of ith 
the song. "My God, he's telling his own 
story,"' says violinist Gerald Vihci, who 
played on the original Capitol recording ê 
of ‘‘One for My Baby”” in this studio 35 
years ago almost to the week. **That's 132 
the best thing I’ve ever heard him sing— Ж р 
or say. He acted the song,’ ’ says bass- los 
trombonist Roberts, who played at his f 
first Sinatra session in 1953. Mor 

Exultant but exhausted, Sinatra calls hs 
it a night just after 10 P.M. It has been a 
transcendent evening, but doubts still 
haunt Sinatra. Will other artists actually 
agree to sing with this nearly 78-year- 
old man? 


inatra leads a simpler life these days 

than he used to. He no longer com- 

bines carousing until dawn with shoot- 
ing movies all day. Though his temper 
sull flares, it's been years since he got into 
a fight, clashed with. a. photographer. 
feuded with anyone publicly, or fired off 
an angry telegram to a gossip columnist. 
He still drinks, smokes, and stays up late, 
but he devotes virtually all his energy now 
to what he has always enjoyed most— 
singing before large groups of people. 
When he's not on the road, he lives quiet- 
lv in California —Malibu in the summer, 
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Palm Springs in the winter. But the lion 
is still roaring, still irrepressible, still 
feisty, still difficult, and still the most 
potent singer of songs who ever lived. 

The nine recordings made in the Capi- 
tol Tower on July |, together with several 
more that Sinatra completed shortly there- 
after, represent his best singing in years. 
The other artists, including Streisand and 
Bono, have eagerly recorded their contri- 
butions in studios all over the world. 
The result is an album that is remarkable 
not only for its entertainment value but 
also for its symbolic importance. Frank 
Sinatra Duets signals a late, dramatic, 
and unexpected surge in what already 
stands as the most extraordinary career 
in the history of popular culture, sur- 
passing those of Bing Crosby, Elvis, 
Judy Garland, the Beatles, the Rolling 
Stones, Chaplin, Garbo, Brando, and all 
other contenders. 

America and much of the world in late 
1993 are pulsing with the music of Frank 
Sinatra. Capitol Records is spending 
millions of dollars to make Duets the 
biggest-selling Sinatra album ever, out- 
distancing even his No. | best-sellers 
from the 50s, such as Come Fly with Me 
and Only the Lonely, and the 1965 clas- 
sic, September of My Years. Music asso- 
ciated with Sinatra is being recorded by 
artists ranging from the Boston Pops to 
punk-rockers. Columbia Records has just 
released an elaborate boxed set of all 285 
recordings Sinatra made for Columbia be- 
tween 1943 and 1952. Sinatra is the artist 
of the month for December on the hip 
cable music channel VH-1. Two national- 
ly syndicated all-Sinatra weekly radio 
programs are adding stations, and a third 
program wields national influence from 
New York City. 

None of this activity stems from senti- 
ment. The recordings, the radio pro- 
grams, the television exposure, and Si- 
natra's busy concert schedule all are 
profit-motivated, reflecting a continu- 
ing, strong demand for Sinatra's ser- 
vices. And the demand is not driven just 
by nostalgia. Some of his most avid fans 
now are under 30 years old. 

Why is Frank Sinatra timeless? 

Beyond his talent and magnetism, 
which are unmatched, he embodies—in a 
public and very provocative way—many 
diverse elements of America’s spirit dur- 
ing the middle and late 20th century: 
swagger, virility, Compassion, generos- 
ity, ethnicity, disputatiousness, broad hu- 
mor, blood loyalty, and a volatility of 
temperament that is occasionally exuber- 
ant and occasionally dark. An extraordi- 
nary array of people, from paupers to 
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potentates. American and foreign, have 
long identified with Frank Sinatra as 
they have with no other entertainer. No 
matter how outrageous his conduct on 
occasion, we come back, because he 
continues to touch our emotions. 


o hear the Duets album in advance of 
its release, and to get a sense of how 
Sinatra sounds and looks in concert 
in late 1993, I decide to venture to Las 
Vegas, where he is singing at the Desert 


Though his temper 

still flares, it's been years 
since he got into a fight, 
clashed with a 
photographer, or feuded 
with anyone publicly. 


Inn for six nights. It is late September. 
Las Vegas feels different. When I was 
last here, in the late 70s, the atmosphere 
was still loose and reckless. Now kids’ 
circuses and treasure islands abound, 
and the city seems obsessed with securi- 
ty. It is easier to get into the Pentagon 
than into my room at the Mirage, where 
I stay for the first two nights because the 
Desert Inn is overbooked with Sinatra 
fans. The D.I., as the taxi drivers call it, 
is a bit shabby, awaiting new manage- 
ment from 1.T.T. Sheraton, which re- 
cently bought it from Kirk Kerkorian. 
When Howard Hughes owned it, he 
lived in the penthouse for four years. 

Frank Sinatra made his Las Vegas de- 
but here in September 1951, 42 years 
ago. It was here during that engagement 
that he met Bill Miller, the pianist who 
has been with him more or less ever 
since. The older Sinatra gets, it seems, 
the more excitement his concerts gener- 
ate. The audience comes to witness Si- 
natra versus his circumstances. When I 
arrive at the Desert Inn for his show in 
the big room on Tuesday, September 21, 
I sense something akin to what I felt the 
previous Saturday at Yankee Stadium. 
Can the Yankees beat the Red Sox and 
stay in the race? Is Wade Boggs too old 
to make the big plays? At the Desert Inn 
the audience is asking, Can Sinatra keep 
performing for a few more years? Can 
he still hit the high notes? 

People start lining up before six o'clock 


| 


for Sinatra's nine P.M. opening iff 
the Crystal Room. These people booke: 
reservations months ago for first-come | 
first-served seats at $75 each. The world 
меагу maître d’ politely banishes thosd 
without reservations. The fans in line arf | 
talking about two things—the new al 
bum, which they haven't yet heard bu 
are excited about, and the Newsday re: 
view calling for Sinatra to retire, whic 

has been widely photocopied. 

| have never been part of any other 
audience as eclectic as Sinatra crowds. 
"It's amazing how young his audid 
ences are,’ says a Desert Inn lighting 
technician, who looks down on the 
backs of nearly 700 heads from his 
booth each night. "When Steve апа 
Eydie are here, most of this hair ls 
white—or blue." 

The Sinatra crowd is Guys and Dolls 
meets the Knicks-Lakers meets the Cham-| 
ber Music Society of Lincoln Center.] 
There are a few tuxedos and gowns, lots 
of designer suits and dresses, and lots of} 
jeans and polyester. A tall young black] 
woman struts through the crowd in sil-| 
ver hot pants. There are three fat 
men in golf shirts. An owlish college-} 
age youth in a blazer and wrinkled| 
chinos concealing a tiny tape recorder} 
is shown to a seat in the back. A 
bearded 30-ish man in a gray tweed 
Sports jacket and jeans whispers to 
a rail-thin dark-haired woman in a 
skintight beige minidress. There are 
many middle-aged Middle Americans 
in high-collared dresses and conserva- 
tive Kiwanis- and Rotary-pinned suits. | 
A teenage boy in a plaid shirt sits with 
his parents. A ravishing blonde woman 
in a red dress makes her way on crutch- 
es to her seat. There are groups of well- 
turned-out Mexicans, Argentineans, and 
Filipinos. Three wan Japanese men in 
casual white shirts are ushered into a 
high-roller banquette. There 1s a man 
covered with tattoos, a woman in a 
wheelchair, and a couple waving auto- 
graph books above their heads at no one. 
Plainclothes security men with walkie- 
talkies ease through the crowd. 

The seating is so close in Vegas 
rooms that strangers quickly become ei- 
ther friends or enemies. I am at a table 
with a couple from London and a young 
university president from Arkansas, who 
tells us he saw Sinatra in the elevator in 
a warm-up jacket carrying his tuxedo. 
"He looks great," the university presi- 
dent says. "He doesn't look anywhere 
near а 

Promptly at nine the huge crystal 
chandelier dims and the red velvet 
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Mains part to reveal Sinatra's son, Frank junior, 49 years old 
ww, conducting a 35-piece orchestra ш а medley of Sinatra 
E "ll Never Smile Again,” "Learnin the Blues,” 
Ше nı Easy, "That's Life," and **Put Your Dreams 
Way." A young comedian, Brad Garrett, takes the stage and 
WS insult jokes for 20 minutes. 
Hey, lady, you're supposed to tease your huir, not piss 
319:25 the curtains open on the orchestra again. * Ladies and 
ntllemen, Ol’ Blue Eyes.’ intones the public-address 
inouncer. Sinatra has been standing next to the piano with 
NS back to the audience. He turns around and is greeted 
with a prolonged 
| а „ standing ovation. Sil- 
, Mexico, ver-haired, tanned, 
.. “ and dressed in an im- 
atra Says. | got drunk maculate black tux- 
| t „ edo with an orange 
т your coun ry Once. pocket handkerchief, 
| he smiles, moves to 
the front of the stage, 
waves, bows, and re- 
ats ‘Thank you' into his cordless microphone. When the 
plause fades, Frank junior downbeats ''Come Fly with 
e, which Sinatra has sung live thousands of times since he 
sorded it in 1957. Then he moves directly into Cahn and 
м Heusen’s “My Kind of Town`' and Cole Porter's At 
igne Last Love." 


| 














| Is it the cocktails, 
i this feeling of joy, 
Or is what I feel the real McCoy? 















His voice is sure and strong. As always, he acts the lyrics, 
lening to them as he sings, relying less on the TelePrompTers 
in he did the last time I saw him. | 
“This is a good song and gets better every year,'' he says ч — | 

Harold Arlen and Johnny Mercer’s *‘Come Rain or Come E SEIL do Ls 
ine," And then there is "The Lady Is a Tramp,"' which A | 
inatra's hands is always an event. Rodgers and Hart wrote 
lor a woman to sing in the first person in Babes in Arms in 
37. Sinatra adapted it to seduce Rita Hayworth in the movie 
iion of Pal Joey in 1957. Since the early 1970s he has 
Ig it to a rousing big-band orchestration written by Billy 
ers for the Madison Square Garden '*Main Event” tour. At 
conclusion ot **Tramp,'* Sinatra heaves a sigh and mops 
brow. 

ter ‘Fly Me to the Moon” and "Strangers in the Night," a 
man at the edge of the stage extends a huge bouquet of irises 
ard Sinatra, 

Can you roll that up and smoke it?" he asks with a smile. 
Le audience roars. He hands the woman his orange handker- 
pet and accepts the flowers, which are accompanied by a sin- 
1 leng-stemmed red rose for Frank junior. 

[Ns the thumping bass introduction to "Mack the Knife” be- 
>, he doesn't identify the song but lets the audience recognize 
lyric, which it does with explosive applause. 


4 + 


Oh, the shark has pretty teeth, dear, 
And he keeps them out of sight.* 


E gr 


[his is à smoking rendition of the Kurt Weill classic, five 
(ех long. Women stand and sway in time to the music. The 


Mence cheers at the end. 
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MOW BUSINESS 


The lights fade to a single spot, and 
Sinatra settles on a stool in front of the 
piano. 

“Tve been singing saloon songs since 
there were saloons.'' he says, lighting 
a cigarette and introducing "Angel 
Eyes,” the last song he performed be- 
fore he “тейгей”” for two years in 1971 
а{ аре 55. 


Angel eyes. 

That old devil sent, 

They glow unbearably bright, 

Need I say that my love's misspent 

Misspent with angel eyes tonight. 
The audience is silent as he con- 
cludes: 


| gotta find who's now number one, 
And why my angel eyes ain't here. 
'Scuse me while I disappear. 


The spotlight follows him offstage 
and fades to black. 

He returns for “My Way," whose 
lyrics, "And now, the end is near," 
seem less banal and more poignant, and 
"New York, New York," which has 
closed most concerts since he first per- 
formed it, 15 years ago. 

The audience rises and cheers again, 
and the orchestra plays Gordon Jen- 
Кв 5 “"СоодБуе” as he leaves. There 
is no encore. There rarely is. I picture 
Sinatra upstairs in his penthouse grab- 
bing a drink and flicking on CNN before 
the applause dies. 

The Duets album is previewed for me 
the next afternoon in a private room at the 
Desert Inn on a small Sony cassette 
player equipped with earphones. Frank 
Sinatra has always loved singing duets. 
Some of his most memorable moments 
are with other performers, but relatively 
few of them have been recorded. The 
impetus to make Duets flowed from con- 
versations more than a year ago involv- 
ing Sinatra’s manager, Ehot Weisman, 
producer Phil Ramone, and top officials 
of EMI Records Group, North America, 
the corporate parent of Capitol Records. 

One of the highlights of Duets is Si- 
natra's first collaboration with Barbra 
Streisand, with whom he sings the 
Gershwins' "I've Got a Crush on You,"' 
from Treasure Girl in 1928. It was an 
up-tempo song until Lee Wiley recorded 
it as a ballad in 1939, a style that Ira 
Gershwin grew to like better than the 
original. Sinatra recorded the song in 
1947 with arranger Axel Stordahl, again 
in [960 with Nelson Riddle, and includ- 
ed it on his live **Sands"" album with 
Count Basie and Quincy Jones in 1966. 
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Streisand recorded it recently for her 
Back to Broadway album, but did not 
include it on the finished recording. 

The Sinatra-Streisand "Crush" proved 
to be a formidable challenge for the Duets 
producers, who had the help of Jay Lan- 
ders, EMI Records' senior vice president 
of artists and repertoire. Landers has been 
a close musical adviser to Streisand for 
years. Phil Ramone and Pat Williams, 
together with. Landers, added a female 
voice to the Sinatra recording to demon- 
strate their conception of Streisand's part, 
which required, among other things, 
modulation between Sinatra's key on the 
song. F, and Streisand’s key, E flat. Strei- 
sand asked for revisions. Landers, Ra- 
mone, and Williams consulted David 
Foster, who had produced Back to Broad- 
wav and also Natalie Cole's duet record- 
ing of **Unforgettable"" with the voice of 
her late father, Nat ‘‘King’’ Cole. Foster 
devised a new approach to “P ve Got a 
Crush on You.’’ There were other refine- 
ments. Streisand was satisfied, and Pat 
Williams used the amended concept to 
write a new orchestration; Streisand re- 
corded her part at the Todd-AO studio in 
Los Angeles on the afternoon of August 


“My God, 
he's telling his own story," 
says the violinist. 


17. Waiting for her when she arrived in 
the studio was a huge bouquet of flowers 
and a handwritten note from Frank Sina- 
tra. Streisand was touched, and pulled 
from her bag a nearly 30-year-old note 
that Sinatra had written her after seeing 
her in Funny Girl on Broadway in the 60s. 
She photocopied it and enclosed it with a 
new note thanking him for the flowers. 
At the recording session, Streisand 
asked for a new ending to the **Crush”” 
orchestration, which Pat Williams wrote 
and the orchestra recorded on the spot. 
In the vocal booth, Streisand eased into 
it, singing with the orchestra and Sina- 
tra's voice until the orchestral track was 
complete. She then worked on her vocal 
well into the evening, until she was sat- 
isfied. She had decided to add a personal 
reference to Sinatra in the last lines of 
the song, and after consulting with her 
friends the lyricists Marilyn and Alan 
Bergman, she "'improvised" the phrase 
"You make me blush, Francis." The 
producers went back to Sinatra and asked 



































if he would overdub **Barbra’’ for ** baby | 
in the preceding line to balance the refed 
ence. After thinking it over, Sinatı 
made the adjustment on a digital tap 
recorder in his dressing room before 
concert outside Chicago in August. 
Despite the piecemeal process, whic! 
I$ common in recording duets nowaday: 
the result sounds as if Sinatra and Strei 
sand are singing in each other's arms. Th 
performance is a moving and utterly со 
temporary reading of the song—a ve 
sensual primer on the dramatic renderin 
of romantic passion by two skilled actors 
Sinatra sings with tender, understate 
passion, as a man who has unexpectedl 
fallen in love late in life. Streisand sing 
with eager, forthright desire, as a young 
er woman who wants him urgently, in 
way she has never wanted anyone else. 
Another milestone, even more ambi 
tious musically, is Sinatra and Carly Si 
mon singing Jule Styne and Samm 
Cahn's *'Guess Lll Hang My Tears Ot 
to Dry," with Simon interweaving th; 
Sinatra classic **In the Wee Small Hou 
of the Morning”? as a countermelody. T 
fathom Simon's mastery of this materi 
al, one must go back before her My Ro 
mance album of recent years, whic 
contains **Wee Small Hours,” back be 
fore her older Torch album, which con 
tains other saloon classics such as **Bod: 
and Soul" and "I Got It Bad and Tha 
Ain't Good," to her childhood, whe 
she absorbed Sinatra recordings at th; 
knees of her parents and their clos 
friend the composer Arthur Schwartz} 
who wrote ‘Dancing in the Dark.’ | 
On Duets, Simon was originally slate: 
to sing with Sinatra on “One for M: 
Baby,’’ but she found that Sinatra’s defin 
itive solo left no opening for a duet. Jayi 
Landers suggested that she pair ““Теаг 
Out to Dry" with "Wee Small Hours’) 
after playing ““Tears”* on his car stereo ani 
singing alternative melodies against it. 


on Rubin, the executive vice president 

of artists and repertoire for EMI Rec4 

ords Group, North America, was i 
London in August when Charles Azna- 
vour completed his duet with Sinatra o 
"You Make Me Feel So Young." O 
the evening of Saturday, August 21, Ru 
bin took Aznavour to a U2 concert ai 
Wembley Stadium, where 72,000 peo- 
ple cheered lead singer Bono and the 
band. Backstage afterward, Bono апа! 
Aznavour compared notes on Duets anc! 
Bono announced that he had chosen to 
sing "I've Got You Under My Skin" 
with Sinatra rather than “Luck Be a 
Lady.`` Phil Ramone flew in and record- 
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ed Bono at a shabby, backstreet studio in 
Dublin the following Thursday. 

Bono (born Paul Hewson), an avowed 
Christian and a vocal supporter of Amnes- 
ty International, is 45 years younger than 
Frank Sinatra, but the two men share a 
commitment to substantive lyrics and to 
the notion that music is undermined by a 
lack of melody. Bono and the better rock 
bands have always admired Sinatra's abil- 
ity to feign singing with total abandon 
while staying in complete control. Sina- 
tra s granddaughters introduced him to 
U2 years ago. The band has attended sev- 
eral of his concerts, and once he twitted 
them for their shabby wardrobes in a pic- 
ture that ran on the cover of Time. 

In his rendering of *'I've Got You Un- 
der My Skin,’’ whose tempo Sinatra had 
fine-tuned in the Capitol Tower eight 
weeks earlier, Bono combines sensuality 
with jest in a spirited romp. 

"Don't you know, Blue Eyes, you 
never can win," he sings in his bedroom 
baritone before scatting along in falsetto 
over one of the most famous orchestral 
bridges ever written for a popular song. 
"Don't y'know, y'ol' fool, you never 
can win," Bono repeats in the second 
chorus, before Sinatra sings the conclud- 
ing *'T've got you under my skin," and 
Bono trails off in heavy breathing. 

'*I hope Frank will like this—it's pret- 
ty wild," Ramone told Pat Williams 
when he returned to Los Angeles with 
the Bono recording. 

Having been a candidate for *‘Skin,’ 
Julio Iglesias joins Sinatra on the John- 
ny Mercer lyric *'"Summer Wind" in- 
stead. The other pairings are Gloria 
Estefan on Mercer and Harold Апеп 5 
"Come Rain or Come Shine," Tony 
Bennett on Kander and Ebb’s *‘New 
York, New York,” Natalie Cole on the 
Gershwins’ “Тһеу Can't Take That 
Away from Me," Liza Minnelli on 
Arlen and Ted Koehler's "I've Got 
the World on a String," Anita Baker 
on Cy Coleman and Carolyn Leigh's 
""Witcheraft,"" Luther Vandross on ** The 
Lady Is a Tramp,'' and Aretha Franklin 
on Gilbert Becaud's ‘‘What Now My 
Love." 

The young soprano-saxophonist Ken- 
ny G, one of the biggest-selling record- 
ing artists in the world, plays Pat Wil- 
liams's new arrangement of Cahn and 
Van Heusen’s “АП Ше Мау” as a pre- 
lude to Sinatra's concluding solo on Ar- 
len and Mercer's **One for My Baby." 

Iglesias and Estefan were recorded 
in Florida, Bennett in New York, Cole 
in Los Angeles, Minnelli in Rio de Ja- 
neiro, and Anita Baker in Detroit, 
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Sinatra’s duet | 
with Barbra Streisand 
on “I’ve Got 

a Crush on You” 
proved a 
challenge for 
producers. 

The singers are 
pictured here 

at a dinner 

in Los Angeles in 
September. 





Streisand pulled out 

a nearly 30-year-old note 
that Sinatra had 

sent after seeing her 

in Funny Girl. 


where Aretha Franklin also was record- 
ed. To accommodate the various loca- 
tions, Ramone used a state-of-the-art 
digital fiber-optic system called Enter- 
tainment Digital Network, or EDNET, 
which allows recordings to be transmit- 
ted over long distances via leased tele- 
phone lines with no erosion of quality. 


reveals to me why Frank Sinatra is 

singing so well on the stage in late 
September of 1993. Making the album 
has invigorated him and heightened 
his confidence. There is an air of defi- 
ance about his singing. On the second 
night of the Desert Inn engagement, 
Sinatra performs several songs he did 
not sing the first night: the Nelson 
Riddle arrangement of ' All or Nothing 
at AIL," Victor Young's '"'Street of 
Dreams," the Gershwins’ ‘‘A Foggy 
Day,” and Rodgers and Hart’s ‘‘My 
Funny Valentine.’’ He sings ``Уаеп- 
tine’’ to a haunting string arrangement 
that is used only at concerts and that 
has never been recorded. 

After “Маск Ше Knife," a pale, 
heavyset man in a white shirt stands, 
waves his arms, and shouts, “Frank, 
you're the man, you're the greatest!?” 

“No, I don’t want to be,” Sinatra re- 
plies. ‘Then I got no place to go. `` 

Another man in a dark suit hands up 
flowers. 

‘“What country are you from?’ Sina- 
tra asks. 

“Mexico. 


| istening to Duets at the Desert Inn 


% 















"Oh, Mexico. [198 
drunk in your country 
Ш once.” | 

A white-haired waitres: 
who has worked at the Des 
ert Inn since the 50s serves 

a drink and murmurs, ‘‘Me 
act like women in the pres 
; ence of Sinatra. "' 

.. Sinatra's close attention t 
tempos and keys, always evi 
dent onstage, reminds me of 
moment during the Trilogy recording ses 
sions in Los Angeles in 1979. It was nearlı 
11 P.M. and the recording equipment had 
been shut down for the night. I was stand 
ing in the control room listening to Sina 
tra’s friend Jilly Rizzo complain of the 
fever he was suffering from the shots 
the Sinatra group had endured for a trip the 
following week to Egypt, where Sinatr 
would give a command performance fo 
President Anwar el-Sadat outdoors ir 
front of the Sphinx. Assuming the record 
ing session had ended, I was preparing to 
leave when suddenly I heard music com 
ing from the studio. It was the orchestr 
playing the familiar introduction to **April 
in Paris." Everyone stopped what he was 
doing—engineers, producers, janitors, 
hangers-on. It appeared that the musi 
cians, still at their places in the studio, 
were sight-reading the orchestration, whic 
had been hastily distributed after the last 
note of **They All Laughed.”” 

Frank Sinatra stood in front of hi 
conductor, Billy May, and sang, unam 
plified and unrecorded: 


| never knew the charm of spring 
Never met it face to face 

I never knew my heart could sing 
Never had a warm embrace, till 
April in Paris. 





I quietly slipped into the studio so № 
could hear better, and caught Sinatra’ si” 
eye for a second, as he continued: 


Chestnuts in blossom 
Holiday tables under the trees 
April in Paris 

This is a feeling 

That no one can ever reprise. 


It was a luminous performance. When 
he finished, we onlookers stood silently 
for a few seconds, unsure why Sinatra 
was singing "April in Paris" in a cold 
studio at 11 o'clock on a Wednesday 
night. It turned out that he planned to sing 
itin Egypt the following week and wanted} 
to determine whether the key he had used 
for the song in 1957 was still comfortable | 
in 1979. It was. The yearning was there. CE 


| 
| 
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From Mad Dog to top dog: 
Louis Freeh at F.B.I. headquarters. 


steam room. He seemed a lot like Cle- 
mente's grandson, who was also a law- 
yer—or, at least, about to graduate from 
law school—and was also having trou- 
ble finding a job, even though the old 
man had been doing his best to help. 

He wished he could help the kid too. 

"I got some friends here," Clemente 
offered—meaning the judges who liked 
to hang out at the Shelton Health Center 
when they could get away from the state 
courthouse around the corner. "I got a 
lot of friends I can Introduce you to.’ 

But the kid had never taken him up on 
the suggestion, as though he didn’t want 
to put the old man to any trouble. 

Mike Clemente had run into him maybe 
once or twice a week over the past year. 
The kid seemed to have a lot of time on his 
| hands: more often than not, he'd be in the 
h . gym using the Nautilus ma- 
Ж "ped ) — ог уай between 
the lockers in a towel, right in 
the middle of the workday. 
The old man, of course, went 















ets go get a steam,"' Ç 
Mike Clemente said to g 
the kid. | 
| | As was his custom, the 

| chunky, white-haired old 4 
| mobster was holding courtin 4. 
B il the cramped locker room of 
the Shelton Health Cen- 


















^ collecting extortion payments 
ter—a dingy basement gym on Liv- FJ f W. d 
| ingston Street in Brooklyn. Mike * О асо ап _ œ% the undisputed boss of the 


in plain white envelopes from 
| Clemente had been a regular at the ZI А Manhattan waterfront, a 
William Sessions, 


M ШЕ to the gym not only to get a 
P steam and rubdown (which 
"mm E seemed to help his bad hip), but 

the shipping-company execu- 

tives who felt the need to stay 
club for years, but the kid, a clean- capo in the Genovese 
cut 28-year-old, was a new mem- ¢ [7€ crime family. No less 
ber. He'd only started coming in. $ the bureau x than Carlo Gambino had 
the summer of 1977, but the two £ 72 attended his daughter's 


FREFH AGENT IY also to do business. Business, 
on his good side. 
had struck up a casual friendship. has found an old-fashioned : j wedding, and Clemente 


if in Clemente's case, meant 
After the recent scandals 
For Mike Clemente was 
He seemed like a nice kid, not had been able to place 








like the usual rat cocksuckers T (;-man named | i many of his own protégés 
that Clemente had dealt with in | |77 throughout the dockworkers 
his long and arduous life of Louis Freeh to restore F union hierarchy, notably Inter- 


national Longshoremen's Asso- 
ciation international vice president 
Anthony Scotto, a friend of then 
fy New York governor Hugh Carey, 
“Y among other public officials. 
Clemente was the one you had 
to pay if you didn't want serious 
"You know, Fm a lawyer. but I shit from the I.L. A. —problems like | 
| haven't really found a job yet," he * | EE | strikes, slowdowns, possibly even | 
had confided to Clemente in the 27 oe т а broken bones. The old man found it 


| crime. He was quiet, intelli- ғ 
| gent, a good listener. And he . ıts past glory 
| showed respect. It was a fuckin’ | 
shame, Clemente thought, that 
with all his smarts and education & 
the kid was having such a rough 
time finding gainful employment. 
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convenient to service his clientele in the 
locker room or the massage room, where 
it was hard to conceal a government 
"wire" —that is, a body mike and trans- 
mitter. If you were a Mafia extortionist, 
you could never be too careful. Clemen- 
te knew the F.B.I. was trying to nab 
him—he could feel it—and there was no 
fuckin’ way, at the age of 70, he was 
going to serve time again. 

He was wrong. In March 1979, Mike 
Clemente and 11 Mob associates were 
indicted on 213 federal counts of rack- 
eteering, extortion, tax evasion, and 
other crimes. What the fuck? 

Here he was, an old man with a bad 
hip, and now he had to appear in feder- 
al court for his arraignment. Even 
worse, as he waited in the back of the 
Manhattan courtroom, Clemente spot- 
ted the kid from the Shelton Health 
Center standing up front. Those stool- 
pigeon rat cocksuckers got him too! 
Hey, kid! But the kid didn't seem to 
see him—he was looking the other 
way. Clemente ordered his attorney, 
Paul A. Victor, to find out what the hell 
they were charging the kid with. 

Victor walked to the front, where he 
saw the kid huddling with the prosecutors. 

> you re ап TEI agent Victor 
guessed with a sinking feeling. 

"Yeah," replied Special Agent Louis 
Freeh. 

"Oh shit." 

*"What do you mean?" 

Victor started to laugh. **Well, Mike 
just told me to come up here, and he 
insisted that I tell the prosecutor to ‘let the 
kid go, because the kid had nothing to do 
with it.” ’’ Freeh glanced back at Clemer- 
te, who grinned and waved at him. 

“*I felt as low, I guess, as I could pos- 
sibly feel, like a little snake,’’ Freeh re- 
calls. *' And all during the trial Mike 
would sit with the defendants behind 
me. And once in a while, particularly 
when the lawyers would go off to one 
side to have a long discussion, he would 
say, ‘Hey, Freeh! Let’s go get a steam! 
Get me outta here! Get me a steam" 
Апа Га turn around and laugh.”” 

Clemente was convicted of 103 counts 
in May 1980 and sentenced to 20 years in 
prison, largely on the strength of evidence 
gathered surreptitiously by Freeh. He had 
pursued Clemente and the Mob for four 
years, watching them from parked cars, 
listening to them on tapped phone lines, 
and, of course, taking steam baths with 
them. Among his fellow agents, Freeh 
became known as ‘‘Mad Dog,” because 
of his perseverance and, as Special Agent 
Phil Deutsch remembers, because 


74 


“Louie was always pissed off about 
something’’—usually involving bureau- 
cratic roadblocks thrown up by superiors 
in New York or, more often, Washington. 
“I really need this shit!" was Freeh's 
battle ctv when the suits at headquarters 
frustrated his demands for anything from 
a wiretap to a search warrant. 

A little more than a decade later, Louie 
Freeh is the new director of the F.B.1. 
Не” s gone L "Mad Dog” to top dog. 
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Clemente knew the F.B.l. 
was trying to nab him— 
he could feel it— 

and there was no fuckim 
way he was going 

to serve time again. 


` ‘Mad Dog’? I don’t know,” Freeh 
says sheepishly. There's an odd smile 
plastered on his face, a quirkily hand- 
some 43-year-old face framed by close- 
cropped hair and dominated by hooded 
eyes and a strong, angular nose—less 
Efrem Zimbalhist Jr. playing Inspector 
Lewis Erskine than Kevin Costner as 
Eliot Ness. "When I get my teeth into 
something, sometimes I don't let go,” 
he says. “Maybe that was it.” 

Somehow, '*Mad Dog Freeh'' is hard 
to square with the paragon of normalcy 
sitting in the director's chair. Everything 
about Freeh says, ''Tamaregular guy" — 
his thick North Jersey accent (which has 
him referring frequently to something 
called "*lawr enfawcement "), his badly 
scuffed oxfords, and his rumpled suit 
pants with the clunky beeper clipped art- 
lessly to his hip (making him look like the 
harried manager of a Kmart). 

But now he has his teeth into the 
world's premier law-enforcement agen- 
cy. with 24,000 employees and a $2.2 
billion annual budget, responsible for de- 
fending an open society from a horde of 
drug dealers, white-collar crooks, inter- 
national spies, and foreign terrorists com- 
ing for the first time to American shores. 
Freeh, who has risen from F.B.I. agent to 
federal prosecutor to U.S. district judge, 
is suddenly one of the most powerful men 


in America: during his lO-year term. 
he will be able to eavesdrop on Ameri-] 
can citizens, pore over their tax returns. f 
analyze their fingerprints and DNA, ar- 
rest them, and even invade their living 
rooms—as long as the constitutional 
niceties are observed. 

The ascension of America’s top G-man 
is an event far rarer than the inauguration 
of a new president, and carries with it at 
least as much sociopolitical mystique. 
The bureau, not surprisingly, has been 
both mythologized and demonized in the 
annals of Hollywood and popular cul- 

ture—either as the supreme defender 
of the law-abiding citizenry or as the 
insidious enemy of individual rights 
and freedoms, with a penchant for 
t knocking down doors, bugging bed- 
rooms, and amassing scurrilous files. 
In the bruising months before Freeh's 
appointment, the luster of the F.B.I.'s 
carefully cultivated public image— which 
directors beginning with J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver have gone to extraordinary lengths to 
mold and polish—had been considerably 
dulled. The tarnishing process began 
with the disastrous assault on the Branch 


| Davidian compound in Waco, Texas, 


and the missteps of Travelgate, in which 
the nominally independent F.B.I. al- 
lowed itself to be exploited by the Clinton 
White House for crass political purposes. 
Then there was the embarrassing saga of 
Director William Sessions. Judge Ses- 
sions, as he liked to be calied, and his 
meddlesome wife, Alice—a reviled fig- 
ure among many F.B.I. employees who 
crossed her path—blundered into a series 
of ethical lapses involving the use of 
F.B.I. staffers, limousines, and other 
perks. The judge’s stubborn refusal to 
leave office gracefully made him the first 
director in the bureau’s 85-year history to 
be fired by a president. In addition, the 
F.B.I. was the target of widespread com- 
plaints about its antiquated institutional 
attitudes on sex and race. Morale at head- 
quarters had seldom been lower. 
Looming over everything else is the 
decidedly mixed legacy of J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver (who served as director an astonishing 
48 years), a legacy that shapes percep- 
tions of the bureau even two decades after 
his death. Freeh discovers this firsthand in 
his first month on the job, while he is still 
settling into the large, charmless direc- 
tor's office on the seventh floor of the J. 
Edgar Hoover F.B.I. Building, a spectac- 
ularly ugly concrete palace that looms 
over Pennsylvania Avenue like one of 
George Orwell's sinister ministries. One 
morning, Freeh's secretary pokes her 
head into his (Continued on page 79) 
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(Continued from page 74) office, inter- 
rupting an interview to announce, “Ets 
Senator Byron Dorgan on the phone.’ 

"Where's he from?" Freeh asks. `l 
never heard of him." He adds, with no 
particular enthusiasm, '' Yeah, Ul take his 
call.” 

As he waits for the call to be trans- 
ferred, Freeh peppers me with questions. 
"Do you know him? Is he a Democrat or a 
Republican? What is he calling me for?" 

Dorgan, a Democrat from North Dako- 
ta, waits a decent interval after Freeh has 
picked up the phone before coming on the 
line himself—playing a time-honored 
Washington power game. 

| How are you, sir?” w 
Freeh begins, sitting stiffly E. 
at his desk. His respectful 
manner is worlds apart from 
the "never-heard-of-him" 
tone of a moment earlier. 

After some small talk, in- 
cluding a dollop of flattery 
("You're a breath of fresh 
air,” Dorgan tells Freeh), 
the senator gets down to 
cases. Freeh listens intently. 

Whatever it is Dorgan is 
mad about, Freeh promises 
to look into it. **It was terrl- 
ble,” the director says agree- 
ably. ‘and it’s a chapter that 
disgraces all of us."' 

On hanging up, Freeh de- 
Clines to say what the call was 
about. It was, after all, a private 
conversation. 

But at the very moment that Freeh 
Is being so admirably discreet, Dor- 
gan is running to the Senate floor to 
give the world his own detailed ac- 
count of the telephone téte-à-téte. 
Dorgan tells the Senate that Freeh 
intends to apologize in the name of 
the F.B.I. to the family of Quentin 
Burdick, the recently deceased se- 
nior senator from North Dakota, for 
keeping a file in the 1940s and 1950s 
alleging that Burdick had Commu- 
nist ties. The existence of the file had 
been revealed that morning in Roll 
Call, the newspaper that covers con- 
gressional affairs. 

"We have got a building downtown 
with J. Edgar Hoover's name on it," Dor- 
gan rails. It ought to be taken off. . . . 1 
don't care how it 1s removed. ] assume 
you can chisel it out pretty quickly.’ 


Actually, Freeh has not agreed to apol- ' 


Og1Ze, let alone chisel out Hoover's name. 
Instead. six days later, after the Burdick 
file has bubbled into the sort of meaning- 
less controversy that Washington revels 
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in, Freeh issues a press release defending 
the F.B.1., pratsing Burdick, and blaming 
Roll Call for using. "raw, unconfirmed 
data from law enforcement files." 

"| say two things about Hoover,” 
Freeh tells me. **One, without his ener- 
gy und imagination, the bureau would 
never have been organized when it was 
organized, as effectively as it has been 
organized, and at least given the poten- 
tial to do great things, which it has done 


Freeh at last: Louis and his wife, 
Marilyn, at his swearing-in ceremony. 
































The ascension of 


Americas top G-man is far 
rarer than the inauguration 
of a new president, 

and carries with it at least 
as much mystique. 





over the years. On the other hand," he 
continues judiciously, "some of the things 
which he presided over and which he or- 
dered were contrary to his obligations as 
director, in violation of the Constitution 
and all the other principles that we pro- 
ceed under and respect. I also think, final- 
ly, that what he did has to be viewed in 
the hindsight of history. He was not the 
only government official at that time 
who was acting out of his own authority 
in a way that compromised the princi- 


ples that were supposed to be enforced." 
While he lias just been more critical of 
Hoover than has any previous director of 
the F.B.1., Freeh pronounces his verdict 
with the fastidious deliberation of a 
judge. Clearly conscious of his ancestral 
connection to the legendary tyrant, Freeh 
has recently included a critical. Hoover 
biography in his bedside reading (though 
not the one containing descriptions of the 
director in frilly dresses). Freeh is only 
the fourth F.B.l. director since Hoover, 
who was in charge so recently that one of 
Freeh’s drivers also chauffeured Hoover. 
Yet Freeh is casual about his new stat- 
us, which brings with it not 
only a portal-to-portal gov- 
ernment limo but also a Sa- 
breliner jet. (These ameni- 
ties certainly take the sting 
out of the fact that Freeh’s 
new, $133,600 salary is an 
effective $9,000 pay cut from 
what he earned as a judge 
and part-time law professor 
at Fordham University.) He 
comes to the director’s job 
with scores of longtime bu- 
reau friends, mere street 
agents in F.B.I. field of- 
fices, who still call him by 
his first name. That would 
have been unthinkable in 
Hoover's day, and also in 
the time of Judge Sessions 
and his predecessor, William Web- 
ster, another ex-jurist who preferred 
honorifics. 
But not Freeh. ‘You gotta stop 
calling me "Judge,  " he scolds. 
"Im not a judge anymore. It's 
Шоше. ” 


rom the age of 10, Louie Freeh 
aspired to be in the F.B.I. Un- 
like the dreams of most 10-year- 
olds, this one was not a whim. “It 
had to be from the media. `` he says. 
identifying the spark for his ambi- 
tion. "I didn't have anybody in the 
family in law enforcement, so ] re- 
member Saturday-afternoon movies 
about the F.B.I.” 

Of course, it wasn't so much `'the 
media’ that captured young Louie's 
imagination as it was Director Hoover's 
tireless publicity machine— which exer 
cised virtually total control over any- 
thing and everything that appeared about 
the bureau, from radio shows such as / 
Was a Communist for the F.B.I. to the 
popular TV series starring Zimbalist, 
which premiered оп ABC in September 
1965, when Louie was 15. and ran until 
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1974, two years after Hoover's death. 

As Ronald Kessler writes in his recent 
book, The FBI, ‘Other law enforcement 
agencies might arrest armed and danger- 
ous men, but only the FBI knew how to 
get the credit. Other law enforcement 
agencies had brave and effective offi- 
cers, but only the FBI created an image 
of its agents as supermen. Others had 
chiefs as smart and as patriotic, but only 
Hoover fashioned a cult of personality 
with himself as symbol of truth, justice, 
and the American way. ` 


oung Louie could not have 

known it at the time, but 

Hoover and his companion, 
associate F.B.I. director Clyde 
Tolson, had long been accus- 
tomed to abusing their consid- 
erable power along with the 
Bill of Rights, assassinating 
the character oT suspected 
““subversives”” as well as col- 
laring true criminals. No one 
was beyond Hoover’s notice— 
not Martin Luther King Л., 
whose extramarital flings were 
captured on tape recordings that 
were then offered to friends of 
the bureau in the press; not presi- 
dents, Vietnam War protestcrs, or or- 
dinary citizens. Once, the F.B.I. even 
sent a team of agents to harass the owner 
of a Washington, D.C., beauty parlor 
who had been overheard telling a cus- 
tomer that Hoover was a ‘queer. 

Rumors of cross-dressing aside, Hoo- 
ver's well-documented eccentricities 
were ample. Former F.B.I. executive 
Frank Storey—who, as the Washington 
supervisor of the longshoremen’s union 
case, would regularly get Agent Freeh's 
reports from the waterfront—recalls be- 
ing warned in 1965 to make sure that his 
palms were wiped totally dry (Hoover 
couldn't tolerate clammy hands) before 
being ushered along with other new 
agents into the director’s office while Tol- 
son stood nearby. Storey recalls being 
terrified: **I’d heard that Tolson once had 
a guy booted out because, he said, “he 
looks like a truck driver.” `` 

Still, Freeh’s 74-year-old mother. 
Bernice, of the generation that venerated 
Hoover, was delighted when Time print- 
ed an illustration of her son sporting one 
of the snap-brim fedoras that Hoover re- 
quired his agents to wear while being 
photographed. **1 tease him and call him 
J. Edgar Freeh Bernice sas: 

Louie was born in Jersey City, the sec- 
ond of three brothers in a staunchly Cath- 
olic household, and grew up in working- 
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class North Bergen, a “‘city type of 
neighborhood," as Louie remembers it, 
in which Kids played stickball in the street 
and engaged in minor tussles. When he 
was in the fourth grade at St. Joseph of the 
Palisades Elementary School, his teacher 
warned Louie's father, William, a real- 
estate broker, "that I might be hanging 
around with the wrong types of boys, 
boys who were likely to get into trouble — 
‘trouble,’ in those days, meaning tying 
somebody's shoe to the chair or some- 
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"Charlie gets the tailor on 


the side and says, 
‘Look, I just wanna tell you— 


this guy killed 13 people. 
Make sure he likes the suit.’ ” 
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thing. And she sort of gave my dad some 
guidelines about who I should associate 
with and who I should not. And he strictly 
enforced that. There was a period of time 
when I was not allowed to hang around 
with certain kids.” 

Didn't Louie rebel against such an ar- 
bitrary restriction? “Мо,” һе ваув. “Вш 
it was hard to avoid them, because it 
was a tiny school and we'd see each oth- 
er every day.’ 

It’s difficult to imagine how anyone 
could have worried: Louie was a devot- 
ed altar boy and future Eagle Scout, and 
the Christian Brothers who looked after 
him in high school — members of a reli- 
gious teaching order who all seemed to 
be built like linebackers and were re- 
nowned for their bracing use of physical 
encouragement—seldom found it neces- 
sary to smack him in the head. 

Not that Louie was without sin. 

‘I had a lot of scraps growing up, 
he insists. “And I remember getting in- 
volved with people who I thought were 
picking on other kids—not that I was a 
champion or anything, but I remember a 
couple of fights where I thought some- 
body was getting picked on. It was 
something that always bothered me.’ 

Louie comes from German-Irish stock 
on his father’s side (his paternal grandfa- 
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ther was a city garbage collector and late 
sanitation supervisor of Coney Island) f 
and from Italian ancestry оп his mother's] 
Bernice Chinchiolo, the daughter of im 
migrants, was raised in the Bronx, and het 
experience of discrimination—recountec 
to Louie one day at the kitchen table 
seems to have given him his first clea 
sense of justice and injustice. 

She told her son that in order to get a Jo 
during the Depression she had to change 
her name. It was an era when newspape 
want ads commonly said, *‘ Anglo-Saxon 

Preferred,” so it was Bernice 
‘‘Chinsley’’ who was hired as 
bookkeeper by a Wall Street bro 
kerage house. ''It just shocked 
me," Freeh remembers. "It 

made me angry. It made me 
little bit embarrassed for her. 
So it certainly had an impact— 
much more so, I think, than 
she ever appreciated.” 
Through a Christian youth 
‚ group in which he was a lead- 
| 4 er, Louie spent the summer be- 
| tween his junior and senior 
|| years of high school doing vol- 
¦ unteer work in Appalachia, 
4 amid the hollows near Lancas- 
ter, Kentucky. He taught English 
to school-age children and toiled on a 
cucumber farm started by a local priest to 
show the inhabitants how to raise a good 
cash crop. 

"One of the things I remensber very 
starkly from that experience," Freeh 
says, “Is that we did a census of the 
hollows—these little sort of off-the- 
road, off-the-mainstream places. We 
had a series of questions we would ask 
the people, and it was incredible. Many 
of the people did not know what country 
they were living in. Or they knew what 
country, but not what state. They had no 
concept—no television, no radio, no 
communications. We asked who the pres- 
ident was and some would say Franklin 
Roosevelt. This was in 1966.” 

Louie’s Rutgers College roommate 
Greg Gaze remembers a thoughtful, 
self-possessed young man who went his 
own way. ““Lou was turned more inward 
than outward,” says Gaze, now an air- 
force major based in San Bernardino. He 
recalls how Freeh **gave me my first les- 
son in charity," inviting a homeless 
wino inside for soup and coffee. Gaze 
says Freeh stayed up half the night talk- 
ing with the **bum"' —who turned out to 
be a former college professor who had 
joined the Abraham Lincoln Battalion in 
the Spanish Civil War and fallen on hard 
times during the McCarthy era—offer- 
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ing him a bath and, the next morning, 
putting him on a bus to Princeton. 
Freeh was an extremely disciplined stu- 
dent, a Phi Beta Kappa in American stud- 
ies who managed to ignore the turmoil 
and temptations of campus life in the late 
60s. When classes were canceled because 
of an anti-war protest or, say, the occupa- 
tion of the administration building, Freeh 
went to the Manpower office downtown 
to earn extra money as a "temp, ' making 
deliveries from a beer truck, painting 





signs, or answering phones. ''It r иа «ак 


great," Freeh recalls. "When I, 
couldn't goto school. I would just 1, 
go there. Any kind of job you can ( 
imagine, I'd probably do it.’ | 

Freeh's reaction toward all the 
commotion at Rutgers? `` was 
not a hostile attitude,’ he says. **It 
was sort of an exasperation—the 
problem with the war and the coun- 
try and the government, and every- 
thing just going down the toilet, as 
it seemed to be doing. And, sec- 
ondly, that it was just disruptive in 
terms of what I was trying to do— 
which was get through school and ` 
go ahead with something that I № 
wanted to do. 

In June 1974 he received hıs law 
degree from Rutgers and, the following 
April, at age 25, was ready to enroll at the 
F.B.I. Academy in Quantico, Virginia. 
He is remembered there as an outstanding 
recruit. ** A quiet fellow, obviously intel- 
ligent, in excellent physical condition," 
says retired special agent Al Whitaker, 
who served as counselor to Freeh's class 
during the 16-week training course at 
Quantico. **But I'm also remembering 
that he wasn’t a good shot.” 





n the spring of 1978, the F.B.I.'s in- 

vestigation of corruption on the water- 

front was coming to a head. As agents 
fanned out from New York to Miami, 
Freeh and his squad in the New York 
field office were surveilling not only 
Mike Clemente in the gym but also one 
of Clemente's regular sources of illegal 
payoffs: a Brooklyn businessman named 
William **Sonny" Montella. 

Freeh and another agent, Bob Cassidy, 
had spent seven months monitoring Mon- 
tella through wiretaps, bugs, and visual 
surveillance at his marine-carpentry con- 
tracting business in Red Hook. By mid- 
May, they had accumulated enough in- 
criminating evidence to try to force him 
into becoming a ""cooperating witness. ' 

If he agreed to the deal, Montella 
would be a crucial witness against Cle- 
mente and union leader Tony Scotto, 
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among others. The government would 
put him and his family into the witness- 
protection program, for their lives would 
otherwise be worthless. The agents were 
worried, however. that Montella `s wife, 
Elizabeth. the dauehter of the notorious 
mobster Joe Adonis, might resist going 
underground. 

At about six P.M., May I7, they 
knocked on the door of Montella's of- 
fice. For Freeh, it was the culmination 
of three years’ work. Е 
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"Look, we're happy you're 


СИ. 


“but if something goes 


wrong, we're gonna blame the 


guy from New York." 
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“That wasa real pressure time,’’ Freeh 
recalls, **because we were confident that 
if we could get his attention we could 
convince him to cooperate. On the other 
hand, if we didn't, the whole house of 
cards was going to come down. We were 
prepared to make arrests in about five or 
six different cities, conduct dozens of 
searches. We had the warrants, every- 
thing was going to go down at once.” 

They found Montella sitting behind his 
desk. They identified themselves as F.B.I. 
Montella promptly recognized Cassidy as 
someone he'd had dinner with a few 
months before, thinking him a fellow 
businessman. He immediately flew into a 
rage. ' You have the nerve to break bread 
with me and then come here like this?” 
Montella shouted at Cassidy. **Fuck you!” 

"He really was pissed off," Freeh 
says. "His first reaction was "You guys 
are fooling me. You didn't have the bug 
in here.” And I said, ‘Yeah, and there's 
the other bug right up on the ceiling.’ 
And he started laughing, and he said, 
‘You'd never get past my dogs.’ He had 
these four large attack dogs. They were 
half Doberman and half German shep- 
herd. They were very vicious-type dogs, 
but they weren't really trained by a good 
trainer. So we'd started bringing them 
Big Macs. We'd bring them about five 
or six Big Macs a night, and they'd start 





















eating out of our hand. And pretty soon | Ë 


they`d see us and they`d lick us. | ( 


"So Sonny says, “There’s no way. | 
Those dogs would have tore you to 
pieces.’ ‘No,’ I said. ‘Bring them in, 
Sonny.” He says, "No, no, no. I couldn't. ^ 
bring them in.’ “Bring them in,” I said. | Li 
“We know these dogs." So he brings the | 
dogs in and they start licking us, and 
then he goes, ‘Oh shit.’ 

They repaired to the Opera, an Italian 
restaurant in. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey, where they bought Montella din- 
ner and, over a bottle of wine, | 
=: had a few laughs and closed the | 
sale. They worked with Montella | 
intensely for the next two years, 
meeting with him nearly every 
day, and he became a devastat- 
/ ing prosecution witness before 

disappearing into hiding. NHis 
wife calls from time to time,” 
Freeh says. ““Опсе when I was оп 
the bench, she called to say how 
they were doing. And they did quite 
well. He was one of the few people 
who continued being successful af- 
ter they went into the program, be- ie 
cause he was a good businessman." 

In 1980, Freeh received a commenda- 
uon from William Webster for his role 
in the waterfront investigation, and he 
was promoted and transferred down to 
Washington, where he was a supervisor 
in the organized-crime section at head- 
quarters when he wasn't helping stage 
waterfront-corruption hearings for Sena- 
tor Sam Nunn's Permanent Subcommit- pa 
tee on Investigations. He liked the 19 
subcommittee, but hated the Hoover 
building. He decided to quit the F.B.I. 

“I was restless," he says. “‘It was a 
bureaucratic, nonoperational job, and I 
was very frustrated." The one good 
point was that he began dating Marilyn 
Coyle, an F.B.I. paralegal worker. 771 
met Marilyn in this building, somewhere 
on the third floor between Organized 
Crime and Civil Rights. And we fell 
right in love. And then I left, and we 
carried on a long-distance romance. `’ 

Freeh was hired as a prosecutor in the 
U.S. Attorney’s Office of the Southern 
District of New York; Coyle soon got a 
job there too. (Freeh was so fastidious 
about not pulling strings that no one knew 
of their relationship until after she had 
snagged a job on her own.) With fellow 
assistant U.S. attorney Barbara Jones he 
successfully prosecuted mobster Benja- 
min *““Lefty”” Ruggiero and other mem- 
bers of the Bonanno crime family, and in 
due course found himself playing a lead- 
ing role in one of (Continued on page 86) 
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(Continued from page 84) the most com- 
plicated Mafia trials in history. 

The **Pizza Connection’ case, which 
lasted 17 months in the courtroom of U.S. 
district judge Pierre Leval after an even 
longer investigation, unfolded an interna- 
tional conspiracy of Sicilian and Ameri- 
can mafiosi to move cash, heroin, and 
cocaine through pizza parlors across the 
United States. The government, led by 
Louie Freeh, spent millions upon millions 
of dollars to prosecute Gaetano Badala- 
menti, the deposed head of the 
Sicilian Mafia, and 21 others. 
One defendant was murdered in 
a contract killing, another was 
shot and wounded, and the rest 
Save two were convicted of one 
serious felony or another. The 
case was so lengthy that by the 
end a member of the prosecution 
who had started as a paralegal had 
completed law school and passed 
the bar. For Freeh, the “Рі22а” 
case meant the birth of two sons. 

One of Freeh’s star witnesses 
was Sicilian hit man Luigi 
Ronsisvalle, a government in- 
formant who had committed ; 
13 murders in a misguided ef- 
fort to become a member of the Mafia. 
Much to Ronsisvalle’s sorrow, the Ma- 
fia wasn't interested in making him a 
Man of Honor. But Louie Freeh did ev- 
erything he could to make his witness 
feel wanted. 

"We needed to get Luigi ready for 
trial,’ ` Freeh recalls. "He was in prison, 
and he didn't have any clothes at all. So 
one day he comes into the U.S. Attor- 
ney's Office, where we were preppirg 
him, and he says, ‘Mistah Freeh! Can I 
get some clothes for trial?" And I said, 
‘Sure, we could do that.’ `’ 

F.B.I. special agent Charlie Rooney 
summoned a taılor from a nearby haber- 
dashery. ''So the guy comes up—a very 
nice fellow coming to take measure- 
ments—and Rooney pulls him aside,” 
Freeh says. **These agents are just insuf- 
ferable —they always do these things. So 
Charlie gets the tailor on the side and 
says, ‘Look, | just wanna tell you—this 
guy killed 13 people. Make sure he likes 
the suit.’ 

“Тһе guy 1s so nervous, he takes out 
the measuring tape and his hands are go- 
ing like this.’ Freeh shakes his hands in 
mock terror. '*Luigi says, 'Whatsa 
matta?’ The guy says, ‘Nothing, noth- 
mg.” He couldn't measure, his hands 
were shaking so much. So he suits himup, 
and I'll never forget, Luigi turns to me and 
says, ‘Can I get a hat?’ And I said, ‘No, 
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Luigi, you don't need a hat for trial.’ 

"But we always treated him with re- 
spect. We never made fun of him. We 
treated him as a serious fella. He was a very 
dangerous person. Luckily he went into the 
protection program after that. and he nev- 
er had any problem. He ended up commit- 
ting suicide, because he had these terrible 
memories of all the things he had done.”’ 

In 1990, Freeh was asked by Attorney 
General Richard Thornburgh to lead the 
investigation into a crime that struck at 
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"Louie Freeh told them, 
"т not gonna be іп 
a beauty contest, no way!’ ” 


recounts Senator 
Al D’Amato. 





the heart of the American judicial sys- 
tem: a series of letter bombs, filled with 
nails, had been delivered to destinations 
in the South, killing 11th Circuit Court of 
Appeals judge Robert Vance of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, and an N.A.A.C.P. law- 
yer, Robert Robinson, an alderman from 
Savannah, Georgia. 

In mid-May, when Freeh arrived in 
Atlanta with junior prosecutor Howard 
Shapiro, he found a completely stalled 
investigation. Competing law-enforce- 
ment agencies were fighting over juris- 
diction and prime suspects, presenting 
contradictory evidence to different grand 
juries. The friction produced continual 
press leaks about the high-profile case, 
threatening the integrity of the investiga- 
tion. *'It was a mess," Freeh recalls, **a 
bureaucratic and operational disaster.’ 

Freeh’s old mentor from Quantico, Al 
Whitaker, the special agent in charge of 
the Birmingham field office, was con- 
vinced that the bureau should concen- 
trate on junk dealer Robert Wayne 
O'Ferrell, who had once owned a type- 
writer that matched threatening letters 
sent before the bombs. But Alcohol, To- 
bacco and Firearms agent Frank Lee was 
just as sure that the culprit was a Georgia 
scam artist named Walter Leroy Moody 
Jr., who had been convicted 18 years 
earlier of possessing a homemade pipe 
bomb remarkably similar to one found in 





this case. The acrimony between th 
two investigative agencies was feverish 

""The most important day of the case,’ } 
says F.B.l. Criminal Investigative Divi: 
sion chief Larry Potts, ‘‘was the daj 
Louie Freeh arrived.” 

"People were relieved when I go 
down there,’’ Freeh recalls. **As one o 
them said to me, "Look, we’re happy 
you re here, but if something goes wrong 
we re gonna blame the guy from Nev 
York E 




















After a few days' review o 
the evidence, the guy from Ne 
York sided with Lee—an 
against his mentor, Whitaker. 

year and two trials later, durin 
which Freeh and Shapiro rai 
themselves ragged commutin 

Во homealmostevery weekendt 
|^ spend a few hours with thei 
families, Moody was convict 
ed and sentenced to seven lif 

> terms, plus 400 years. Free 
Фу was awarded the Attorne 
/ General's Award for Distin 
guished Service. And he hag 
brought Shapiro to the F.B.1. 

as general counsel, one of the 
director's top advisers. | 
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s it happens, Freeh almost didn’ 

take the director’s chair—even after 

meeting secretly on April | with 
White House counsel Bernard Nuss 
baum and Attorney General Janet Reno, 
and writing for Reno a memorandum de- 
tailing his plans for the F.B.I. 

Nussbaum was first tipped to Freeh b 
two old friends, federal judges John 
Martin Jr. and Pierre Leval, who had 
presided over the Pizza Connection trial, 
and former U.S. attorney Robert Fiske, 
who got to know Freeh during the water- 
front-corruption case. Freeh became the 
leading candidate after Travelgate made] 
the F.B.I.'s independence from the White 
House a paramount issue, knocking out 
the favorite candidate, Richard Stearns, a 
Massachusetts judge who had been al 
Rhodes scholar at Oxford with Bill Clin- 
ton. The more Nussbaum heard about 
Freeh—whose relative anonymity made 
him the darkest of dark horses—the more 
Freeh’s stock rose. After meeting him, 
Reno was equally enthusiastic. 

But Freeh himself was not convinced. 
According to Senator Al D’ Amato, the 
New York Republican who was Freeh's 
sponsor for the federal bench ın 1991, the 
judge was wary of a White House person- 
nel process that often seemed to resemble 
a meat grinder. He had just watched the 
public humiliation of Supreme Court 
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hopeful Stephen Breyer. a federal judge 
who had been summoned to Washington 
from a hospital bed in Boston only to be 
paraded before the cameras and then de- 
nied the nomination. 

"Louie Freeh told them, ‘I’m not 
gonna be in a beauty contest, no way!” `` 
recounts D'Amato. **'If you resolve 
your problems with the present director, 
Sessions, and if you then decide that you 
want me, that’s fine. But I’m not going to 
be in a situation where I’m competing 
with somebody else.” "' 

‘‘I had some conditions,’ Freeh ac- 
knowledges. He insisted, for in- 
stance, that there be no leaks of 
his name before any final deci- 
sion, lest his ability to do his job as 
a judge be compromised. Then, 
three days before he was sched- | 
uled to meet with the president, he 
phoned Nussbaum and told him 
he wasn't coming after all. 

"[ was so concerned about 
doing it over Marilyn’s objec- 
tions—not objections, but she 
was very anxious about it,’ ’ Freeh 
says about his wife of 10 years, 
who was worried what the de- 
mands of the job would mean to 
their four sons, ages one through 
nine. "She wascrying. She was upset. So 
| thought, We're not going to do this. I 
called Bernie and told him that. Then I 
told her, and she got mad at me. "What did 
you call him for?’ We talked about it some 
more and she said, ‘Do it—but what hap- 
pens if our family starts going to pieces?’ 
And I said, “Pll quit.’ ` 

Unlike previous directors William Ses- 
sions and William Webster, who were 
neophytes when they took over the 
F.B.I., Freeh arrived in Washington 
knowing the bureau inside out, from its 
strengths as a police agency with peerless 
technological and investigative prowess 
to its not-so-obvious internal weaknesses 
as a federal bureaucracy hog-tied in red 
tape. **Do we require more than 8 percent 
of our agent force at headquarters when 
parts of the country are virtual war 
zones? ` he asked pointedly in his inaugu- 
ral address, delivered under a blazing sun 
in the Hoover building’s mammoth brick 
courtyard. The question sent a tiny shud- 
der of apprehension through the paper- 
pushers in the audience. **We have to be 
concerned about serving the law-enforce- 
ment needs of our varied communities 
and not focus simply on the last time the 
oil was changed in the bureau car. `` 

"What he brings from the very begin- 
ning is a very clear understanding of the 
judicial process, the law-enforcement 
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process and how investigations work— 
how prosecutions work and how a case 
comes to trial," says former director 
Webster, now a lawyer in private prac- 
tice. ‘I wouldn't think you'll see a lot of 
flamboyance, but nobody will push him 
around, either. *” 

It's not just that Freeh is the first 
F.B.I. director in history to be regularly 
changing diapers, although that, too, 
certainly gives him a useful perspective. 
"We should try to follow the advice 











“Of the five judges who 


have sentenced me,” 


the convict wrote to Freeh, “you 
have been by far the fairest. 
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which we often give our children,’’ he 
said in his inaugural speech, inveighing 
against interagency turf wars. “Play 
with your friends, be fair and honest 
with them, and share your toys.”” 

It was because of his decidedly un- 
Washingtonian sense of priorities that 
Freeh declined the offered limo and ar- 
rived at the Hoover building on the day 
of his investiture behind the wheel of the 
family Volvo station wagon, surrounded 
by his wife and kids. Charlie Rooney, 
Freeh’s old friend from the Pizza Con- 
nection case, led the way in his own 
Buick to the E Street entrance of F.B.I. 
headquarters, where a jut-jawed, spit- 
shined agent waved him on but balked at 
the family in the Volvo. “Don't you 
have him on your list?" Rooney asked 
with a grin. "He's your new boss." 

Purely in terms of symbolism, the 
manner of Louis Freeh's arrival at head- 
quarters was a stinging rebuke to his im- 
mediate predecessor—the perquisite- 
happy Sessions. It's also an unmistak- 
able message to the law-enforcement 
bureaucracy that things from now on 
will be a helluva lot different. 

Freeh has been welcomed with univer- 
sal praise. Indeed, talking to people about 
Louie Freeh is a disorienting experience. 
Everybody likes him, even the defense 
attorneys who opposed him in hard- 
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fought trials. President Clinton got a 
laugh at Freeh's swearing-in with the sto- | 
ry of a convict Freeh had sentenced to 20 | 
years in prison who had written to con- 
gratulate him on his new job. **Of the five 
judges who have sentenced me,”” the man 
wrote, **you have been by far the fairest.” 

"Louie, in a word, is a mensch,” 
says Ivan Fisher, one of the defense law- 
yers in the Pizza Connection case. He is 
seconded by Barbara Jones. "There is 
nothing ambiguous about Louie Freeh,” 
She adds. ‘*He’s the most unambiguous 
person you'll ever meet. "' 

Yet, as Freeh is aware, Washington, 


& D.C., is a world of paradox and ambi- 


guity, in Which one can sometimes 
be sneaky, even snakelike, in 
& the service of a higher goodi 
4 It's a city where politicians 
f often wield power like Ma- 
fia chieftains, using many of 
the same methods—behavior 
that is not only perfectly le- 
gal but also constitutionally 
protected. It’s a city, indeed, 
where the director of the 
F.B.I. is a politician just 
+ like any other. 
2 But with Sessions gone, 
headquarters seems giddy with relief. A 
buttoned-down public-affairs type, dis- 
cussing Freeh’s worries about selling his 
house in the New York suburbs and buy- 
ing a new one in Washington, actually 
jokes, “Maybe we can arrange a nice 
low-interest loan from Riggs’’ —a wildly 
indiscreet reference (at least for an F.B.I. 
agent) to the ethics violation involving 
Riggs National Bank, which gave Judge 
Sessions a below-rate mortgage. 

Ав for repairing the F.B.I.'s battered 
reputation, ' that's done over a period of 
ume, but he has already done a lot, just 
by virtue of his being there," says Sena- 
tor Sam Nunn, the influential Georgia 
Democrat who has admired Freeh since 
he worked for Nunn's Subcommittee on 
Investigations 13 years ago. ''With his 
own reputation among law-enforcement 
people, he's already given a boost to the 
morale of the organization.’ 

Meanwhile, the G-men and G-women 
still have a lot to learn about the differ- 
ences between the new boss and the old 
ones. The bureau gym has gotten strange- 
ly busy at 6:30 A.M., the unforgiving hour 
when Freeh stops by to suit up for his jog. 
“It's three times as crowded as it usually 
Is, just because the director's there," says 
one agent. **I don’t know what every- 
body thinks they're doing. He's smart 
enough to know they're just trying to 
kiss his а$$. ÛU 
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The 1933 wedding of thi 

Margaret Whigham, the brightest of the | 
young things; to Charles Sw 

an American stockbroker, drew thou 

of Londoners into the str 
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AN INSATIABLE WOMAN — 
Perjury, bribery, forgery, libel, and, 

| most notoriously, adultery were among the earthly 
mM пий delights of the late, ravishingly beautiful | 


ing hair-raising sexual 


revelations, become less Margaret, Duchess of Argyll, whose status as 


scandalous with time. 


an Weert 
ме 
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“ш а oy perhaps the most scandalous woman 

surrounding Margaret, | ‚ 

pure in England endured from her 1963 divorce 
ied this year at the age 


of 80, never faded. Even 
ın her 70s (when I first 
| met her) she knew that 


every time she approached a drawing J 
room there would be the same shocked BY LYNN BARBER 
whisper as she made her entrance: **Look! 
| There's Marg of Arg! Do you remember hilt, relishing her own shamelessness. she still was a great beauty. But a very 
| the Headless Man? Do you remember There was a sort of evil witchery in her un-English one, no peaches and cream. 
the divorce?’ She seemed to accept her glittering green eyes, her pale magnolia Here was a dark and sinuous vamp, like 
role as the English aristocracy’s scarlet skin, her sensual, crimson mouth. You the evil stepmother of fairy tales. It was 
woman—in fact, she played it to the could see she had been a great beauty— her glittering (Continued on page 99) 


until her death this year 


} 
| | 
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The Delirium, 

ultra-thin time technology 
pioneered by Concord. The 
hand-finished case, thinner 
than 3 mm., houses a 
remarkably precise .98 mm. 
Swiss quartz movement. 
Water-resistant. Here, 

his bracelet model in 

solid 18 karat gold, 
$13,500. 
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Delirium 
in 18 karat gold 
with diamonds. 
White dial, $12,900. 
Onyx dial, $19,900. 
Lapis dial, 
$21,900. 






Dramatically 
close to the edge. 
Daring in its extreme. 
Exciting? 
Precisely. 















Delirium 
in stainless steel 
and 18 karat gold. 
His, $2790. Hers with 
diamonds, $3500. 









































Saratoga 
| — W Triple Croum ` 
in stainless steel. 
? Automatic mechanical 
movement with 


power reserve, 
second time zone 


sub-dials. 


Saratoga 
Triple Crown" 

18 karat gold case, 
automatic mechanical 
movement. 
Power reserve and 
second time zone 


sub-dials. | 
$8900. Multi- 


Faceted 








His 18 karat gold Saratoga 
Triple Crown" Chronometer with. - 
automatic mechanical movement 









is a timepiece of true distinction 
and documented precision. 
Independently tested and 
certified to meet scrupulous 
standards for accuracy. 
$13,900. 
š Р . Saratoga 
Complexity made clear. . Steeplechase" 
م‎ in stainless steel and 
Dignified 18 karat gold. 
down to its core. b 
A singular rendition of time E w hers 
$1495. 


in its intricacy. 







Saratoga 
Steeplechase™ 
solid stainless steel. 
Water-resistant 
to 165 ft. 
His or hers, BORSHEIM'S 
$795. Omaha, NB 402-391-0400 
WATCH CONNECTION 
Costa Mesa, CA 714-432-8200 
GOVBERG JEWELERS 


Bala Cynwyd, PA 215-664-1715 е» Philadelphia, PA 215-546-6505 


Saratoga Triple 
. Crown" Chronomet 
in stainless steel ar 
18 karat gold. 
$4290. 








‚ Затагова 
in stainless steel and 
18 karat gold. 
Roman dial, $3290. 
With diamonds, 
$5490. 








Saratoga 
with diamond bezel 
and markers. 
Solid 18 karat gold. 
Each, 
$11,400. 





bracelet watch 
in solid 18 karat gold. 
His, $11,900. 
Hers, $8900. 
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Richness 
that transcends tradition. 
Old World mastery 
creates new worlds of 
design freedom. 


E.B. HORN 
Boston, MA 617-542-3902 


SAM L. MAJORS JEWELERS 
Austin, TX 512-476-9000 


FELDMAR WATCH COMPANY 
Los Angeles, CA 213-272-1196 

















$24,900. 


in stainless steel 
and 18 karat gold. 
His, $4490. 
Hers with diamond 
hour markers, 


$4290. 


Saratoga timepieces 

are powered by precise Swiss 
quartz movements. Protected by 
scratch-resistant sapphire crystals, 
all are water-resistant. Here, 
new brilliance in a Saratoga for 
her: Diamond mosaic design 

in solid 18 karat gold, 









Матїпет 500. 
18 karat gold, $10,900. 
Stainless steel and 


18 karat gold, 


















Mariner 500. 
Solid 18 karat gold. 
$14,950. 


Travel 
In 
Time. 


CONCORD (0) MARINER. 


SINCE *908 





The Mariner 500. 

Bezel, case and crystal 

are contoured. Graduated ` | 
bracelet links are individually 
shaped and tapered to follow 
the curve of the wrist for 
unsurpassed comfort. 
Water-resistant to 165 ft. 
with a screw-down crown. 
His, in stainless steel 


and 18 karat gold, 








Bold exploration 
in technology and form. 
Discovery. 

Every link, every line 

curved for comfort. 





Mariner 500 

in stainless steel with 
18 karat gold bezel. 
$2190. 


The Mariner SG 


i. in stainless steel and MOLINA JEWELERS 
' . 18 karat gold. Phoenix, AZ 602-955-2055 
His, $995. DONOHO'S FINE JEWELRY 
Hers, $950. The Woodlands, TX 713-367-9050 
TOURNEAU 


New York e Palm Beach * Bal Harbour « Costa Mesa 1-800-348-3332 - 
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(Continued from page 92) eyes that first 
struck you, and then the extraordinary 
_ padded hairstyle that towered higher and 
higher over the years. A visitor to her 
apartment once sat down on the sofa be- 
side a hairy tussock which he took to be 
alapdog. He idly patted it, whereupon it 
flattened beneath his hand and revealed 
itself to be a hairpiece. 

Her dark reputation dated from her sen- 
sational 1963 divorce. The judge de- 
scribed her as "'a highly sexed woman 
who had ceased to be satisfied with nor- 
mal relations and had started to indulge in 
what can only be described as disgusting 
Sexual activities to gratify a base sexual 
- appetite." What could she have done? 
Alas, the newspapers could not bring them- 
selves to say, and readers' imaginations 
roamed unfettered. If she had been a fac- 
tory worker it would have been shocking 
_ enough, but duchesses in those pre-Fergie 
| days were supposed to be respectable. 
Margaret’s disgrace was the first big 
crack in the British class structure, the 
first hint for many hardworking citizens 
that their “‘betters’’ were no better than 
they should be. A few months later, when 
the Profumo scandal linked Cabinet min- 
isters to call girls, the crack deepened, 
threatening the whole of the British estab- 


lishment. But Margaret's fall came first. 

іп retrospect, her sexual transgres- 
sions seem less shocking, her other crimes 
more so. She was certainly guilty of per- 
jury, attempted bribery, forgery, libel, 
slander, and conspiracy, and, according 
to her biographer, Michael Thornton, she 
may have also trifled with attempted mur- 
der and incest. She lived in a sort of 
melodrama of her own devising. At 45, 
when she felt the need to produce an heir 
for the duke, she asked a friend called 
Diana Napier to go to Venice to buy a 
baby while she herself traversed London 
with a cushion up her skirt, feigning preg- 
nancy. The friend refused. 

Margaret had an aristocratic disdain 
for conventional morality. She believed 
that Daddy’s checkbook could fix any- 
thing—and indeed it often did. But some 
of her plots nearly landed her in jail. 


argaret Whigham was born in 1912 in 
an imposing Scottish mansion in 
Renfrewshire. Her father, George 
Hay Whigham, was a self-made million- 
aire industrialist, head of the British Cel- 
anese fiber corporation (which was valued 
at £32 million and later merged with 
Courtaulds). He adored Margaret, his 
only child, and brought her up like a prin- 


cess, She was not so close to her mother, 
who was less indulgent. Michacl Thorn- 
ton believes that ‘‘the entire ruination of 
Margaret, of hercharacter, her inability to 
relate properly to people, was thanks to 
her father.” Her oldest friend, Lady 
d'Avigdor-Goldsmid, agrees: ''She was 
so doted on by her sweet father, every- 
thing she did was perfect in his eyes. But 
he told me once, ‘I ruined Margaret’ — 
because she was hopeless about money.” 

She was educated first at a private 
school in Manhattan (where her play- 
mates Included Barbara Hutton), then at 
Ascot' s Heathfield School and Ozanne Fin- 
ishing School in Paris. She came out in 
1931 and was voted deb of the year in 
what was considered a vintage season. 
Lady d'Avigdor-Goldsmid recalls first 
seeing Margaret at Royal Ascot and ask- 
ing her companion, '' Who is that beauti- 
ful gel?" Once introduced, they became 
friends. "She was absolutely beautiful 
and beautifully dressed and everyone loved 
her. And she was never catty or jealous. 
She was a perfectly beautiful gel who was 
a pleasure to have at any party.’ 

With her svelte, 33-23-33 figure, long 
legs, American sophistication, and Pari- 
sian couture (not to mention the prospect 
of her father’s millions). Margaret Whig- 


“Can Carly Simon puta little “pop” into opera? 


BVIOUSLY. ү opera, ROMULUS HUNT. is a stun- 
ning debut—a lively, unconventional dehoht. Simon’s successful 
solo career has spanned more than 20 years and yielded 20 
| albums, soundtracks for six fils, a number of Grammys, ан 
Oscar, a Golden Globe Award and 
four children’s books. Always disarmingly open’ 
and insightful, she revently shared her thoughts 
wih us: 
Angel Records: What prompted you to write | 
an opera? {t's a new form for you, isn't ite 
Carly Simon: Yes and no (laughs). 
Actually, | grew up with opera, but as à 
very reluctant listener. My parents would 
try to drag me to the Met every week — 
sometimes [d force the thermometer to 
103 to get out of going. But somewhere 
along the way, | began to realize it had 
been this huge influence on me. - 
AR: How did you find the experience of @ riting 
an opera? Was it much different than writing 
EN popular music? 
CS: It was exhilaraung. | had a wonderful. | 
realization that | could write a pop song in 
a different way. | could go wherever the 
melody wanted to go—the words didn’t 
have to rhyme. 
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AR: Romulus Hunt has been described as “touching, charming and play- 

ful, with strikingly beautiful melodies.” What's the story about? 

CS: It’s really a family opera. Romulus, a 12-vear-old boy whose 

parents are divorced, is torn between two ven different lifestyles. 
So he makes up an imaginary friend and together thev cast a 
spell to reunite his folks. I won't tell vou what happens, 
except to say that there are many wavs of being all right. 


AR: How would you describe the music? 
~) CS: It’s a small orchestra—just nine instruments—and we've 


given it a pop sound, but it’s a fusion piece—some rap, some 

reggae, some contemporary music. 

AR: Did you perform in the opera? 

CS: No...but I did record one of the musical themes from the 

opera as a special bonus track on the album. It's a very tender | 

song called Voulez-vous Danser? | 
Join this talented composer as 

she breaks new musical ground, 


CARLY 
SIMON’S 
ROMULUS 


HUNT „а | | 
on CD or cassette. Angel pity № ава 


Call 1-500-688-8574 


ro order It only tukes a moment 


Simons | 
Kumulas dust | 
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Every Christmas, Honni Lahti decorates this tree as his gift to 
ө 


yyy the people of Muonio, Finland. In turn, the people of Muonio, Finland, 
» ” T decorate Honni with a bottle of Finlandia. If you have a Honni of 
your own, we recommend a similar treatment. 
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ham was the brightest of the bright young 
things. **It is amazing,” said the Sunday 
Chronicle, **how she has leapt to the fore- 
front of every social event of consequence 
during the past twelve months... . She 
has suddenly become the most photo- 
graphed girl in the country.’’ The Sunday 
Graphic said that **she stood out from a 
row of debutantes like a thoroughbred ina 
field of hacks.”” The papers took to call- 
ing her ‘‘the Whigham.’’ But friends 
called her ‘‘Magnolia’’ for the color of 
her skin. Prince Aly Khan fell madly in 
love with her. The Earl of Warwick pro- 
posed marriage—but 27 days after they 
announced their engagement, she broke it 
off. END OF WHIRLWIND COURTSHIP, said 
the newspaper headlines, MISS WHIGHAM 
DOES NOT CARE ENOUGH. 

She had met a young American stock- 
broker and amateur golfer called Charles 
Sweeny and fallen in love. Sweeny was a 
Roman Catholic, but Margaret converted. 
Their wedding at Brompton Oratory in 
1933 drew such crowds that police had to 
close the whole of Knightsbridge. Thou- 
sands tried to gate-crash the ceremony, and 
women fainted in the crush. 

Although the marriage pro- 
duced two children—Frances, 
who became the Duchess of 
Rutland, and Brian, a compa- 
ny director—it foundered dur- 
ing the war. Sweeny, it seems, 
was unfaithful. But so, of 
course, was Margaret. She 
joined the American Red Cross 
(she always adored Americans) and 


threw herself heartily into entertaining Mrs. Sweeny 

officers at her house in Mayfair. Lady attended a London 

d'Avigdor-Goldsmid recalls, **"There ball dressed 

was this beautiful gel with a large as "light." 

house in Mayfair. She was very hospi- Right: Margaret 

table to all American servicemen— became a duchess 

she entertained them all and she had a in 1951, 

nice house. I remember she had one Marrying the Duke 

frightfully nice beau—Bill I think he of Argyll, whom 

was called, head of an airline . .. and I Many considered 
a rogue. 


think she hoped Bill would marry her, 
but he didn’t. A lot of Americans used 
English gels during the war.”’ 





1947, though they remained friends. 

Then, in 1950, she met lan, 11th 
Duke of Argyll, Chief of the Clan Camp- 
bell, Hereditary Master of the Royal 
Household in Scotland, Keeper of the 
Great Seal of Scotland, and Keeper of 
the Royal Castles of Dunoon, Dunstaff- 
nage, Tarbert, and Carrick. He had his 
own clan, his own tartan, his own bagpip- 
er, and a famously beautiful, albeit crum- 
bling, castle on the shore of Loch Fyne 


Н: marriage to Sweeny ended in 
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Top: in 1935, 





“She stood out from a row of debutantes 
like a thoroughbred in a field of hacks,” 
said the Sunday Graphic. 


called Inveraray. The fact that he had no 
money and a half-million-pound bill for 
taxes and other debts was not a problem 
for George Whigham’s daughter. Nor 
was the fact that he already had a wife, 
Ош-Ош, who was actually relieved when 
her marriage ended. She was hoping to 
marry Prince Dmitri of Russia. 
"Everyone," says Lady d'Avigdor- 
Goldsmid, advised Margaret not to mar- 












ry the duke. It was blindingly obvious he 
was marrying her only for her money; 
indeed someone heard him say ‘*‘Goody! 
Now ГЇЇ get my bills paid’’ when his 
divorce papers came through. He had 
married his first wife, Janet Aitken, 
daughter of Lord Beaverbrook, when 
she was just 18, and pawned all her jew- 
elry on the honeymoon. Gossips termed 
him a cad, a bounder, a shit, and a con 
man who was said to have sold dodgy 
bonds in the bar of the Ritz Hotel and 
passed pornographic pictures around in 
mixed company, and who would later be 
drummed out of his gentlemen’s club, 
White’s, for selling ihe secrets of his 
marriage bed to the gutter press. He 
could be charming when it suited him, 
but he was a sadist when drunk—which, 
it appears, was quite often. 

But Margaret was in love, passionate 
love, and she doted on Inveraray. She 
spent at least £100,000 of Daddy’s mon- 
ey on doing it up, reviving the local 
Highland games, and providing a cine- 
ma for the village. (She was, and still is, 
loved by the locals.) But the union ap- 

peared, almost immediately, 
to be less than ideal. The duke 
wanted to live at Inveraray 
full-time; she wanted to con- 
tinue entertaining in her house 
in London. He enjoyed gar- 
dening and bird-watching; she 
enjoyed parties and film pre- 
mieres. “She began to find 
fault with everything,” he 
later told The People newspaper. | 
‘*She would snigger when I came 
down for dinner in my own style of | 
tartan evening dress, which I find 
comfortable.”” u 

In 1959 the Argylls went on af 
world tour to try to rally the Clan | 
Campbell to support the restoration | 
of Inveraray. In the course of the | 
tour, the duke found his wife ex- f 
changing letters with an English lov- 
er. Dashing back to London ahead of | 
her, he hired a locksmith to break 
into a cupboard in their London house, 
where he found a mass of incriminat- 
ing letters, diaries, and photographs. | 
Yet, oddly enough, after a blazing 


row, he slept with her again—a fact 


that the divorce judge later found most 
reprehensible. Eventually the duke put 
a bolt on his bedroom door so that he 
could resist her. Then, one morning 
in September 1959, the duke, accom- 
panied by his daughter, Lady Jean 
Campbell (who later became Mrs. Nor- 
man Mailer), invaded the duchess’s 
bedroom at six A.M. and stole her cur- 
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Postscript 





rent diary, banned her from Inveraray, 
and began divorce proceedings. 

Betore the proceedings. there were oth- 
er legal complications, including a libel 
and slander suit directed at Marg of Arg 
bx the duke s secretary. Then there was 
Mages mysterious trial, hushed up at the 


line. for uttering malicious forgeries. 
Someone, it seems, had been trying to 


invent the story that the duke’s sons were 
illegitimate by forging letters from their 
mother confessing to adultery. One of the 
many explanations 1s 
that the plot was 
hatched by Margaret. 


espite the fact that 
she would even- 
tually be involved 
in more than 20 suits. 
Maure of Arg was nev- 
er very comfortable 
with lawyers. One called her `a poison- 
ous liar.” She does seem never to have 
grasped the basie point that the truth is 
called for when under oath. Michael 
Thornton claims that once, 
counsel was taking her through what she 
would say in the witness-box. she sudden- 
ly produced a whole new story. Counsel 
interrupted her in alarm and said. ` But. 
Your Grace, you can t say. that: vou ve 
already signed an affidavit saying this. ` 
"To which," says Michael Thornton, 
“Margaret blithely responded, "Well, 
why don't we just tear it up? ` 
Once the forgery and libel cases were 
dispatched, it should have been possible 
for the duke’s divorce suit to begin. But 
no. The duchess suddenly announced 
that she was starting her own divorce 
suit and charging him with adultery. The 
co-respondent? Her own stepmother, Jane 
Whigham, whom her father had recently 
married at the age of 78. In order to rustle 
up evidence, Marg of Arg offered Jane 
Whigham's brother, Leslie Corby, £5,000 
to say that the adultery had taken place in 
his house. Corby went to the police, who 
told him to ask the duchess to phone him 
at his office to discuss the deal in detail. 
She did, having learned little from previ- 
ous tactical errors, and spoke straight into 
a police tape recorder. That effectively 
ended her cross-petition. Jane Whigham 
promptly issued a writ for libel but even- 
tually settled out of court for £25,000. 
Now. at last. the divorce. If the duchess 
had simply pleaded guilty to adultery, it 
would have been over in minutes, with 
nothing for the newspapers to report. Her 
children urged her to "settle, just settle." 
But Margaret insisted on fighting. Why? 
Lady Colin Campbell, ex-wife of the 
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when her 


duke’s younger son and a close friend of 


Margaret's, believes that "when the di- 
vorce started in 1959 she still loved 
him....She wanted to stay married: 
she believed that if she could only cure 
his drinking they could be happily mar- 
ried. And then later she felt she was be- 
ing blackmailed, and wouldn't give in. 
But the court battle ensured her notori- 
ety. She was accused of adultery with four 
different men. The three named were Bar- 
on Sıgısmund von Braun, Peter Cambe, 


When she felt the need to produce the duke's heir, 
she asked a friend to buy a baby in Venice while she 
traversed London with a cushion in her skirts. 





As an older woman, Margaret 
remained, in the words of an observer, 
“frighteningly coquettish.” 


and John Cohane. Evidence of the first 
three was based on letters, diaries, and 
information from private detectives. Evi- 
dence of the fourth was photographic, a 
series of pictures involving a lover whose 
identity was obscured, a lover the news- 
papers christened “the Headless Man. ` 

Of course, he was not really headless— 
necrophilia is one of the few sexual mis- 
demeanors never laid at the duchess's 


door. But his head was cut off in the 
photographs. He was taller than the duch- 
ess, and he had aimed the camera—a self- 
timing Polaroid. a recent invention—not 
at his face but at what the court would call 
his virile member. There were 13 photo- 
graphs in sequence, though only the 2 
picturing the duchess concerned the judge. 
They showed the duchess, naked but for 
her pearls, beside the headless man in her 
bathroom and performing fellatio. Writ- 
ten in capital letters on notepaper from a 
London club were the 
captions ``Before.`` 
"During," '*Oh!” 
and 


has seen the photo- 
graphs, says that 


by modern standards | 


they are remarkably 

innocent. **They”re 

not swinging from chandeliers,” he says. 
**They were manifestly taken as a bit of a 
lark.`` The Judee was of a different view. 
The duchess's first reaction was to say 
that the photographs were not of her. 
When the prosecutor pointed out that, 
quite apart from her face being recogniz- 
able, her famous pearls could be easily 
identified by Asprey, she switched tack. 
She claimed that the man was the duke. 
The duke, however, trotted down to Har- 
ley Street, where a doctor solemnly exam- 
ined his private parts and reported that his 
pubic hair was fine and gingery* whereas 
that of the man in the photographs was 
dark and curly. This was all the court 
needed to know to prove adultery. The 
identity of the Headless Man was not dis- 
cussed. But later an unlikely Sherlock 
Holmes took up the case. Lord Denning, 
the judge (now aged 94) chosen to pursue 
an inquiry into the Profumo scandal, in- 
terpreted this task broadly in order to 
solve the mystery of the Headless Man. 
After clearing his original suspect, Dun- 
can Sandys, a government minister and 
the son-in-law of Winston Churchill, 
Lord Denning arranged a meeting with a 
second possibility. He cunningly plotted 
beforehand that his doorman should make 
the man write his name in the entry book 
in capital letters so that he could compare 
it with the writing on the photographs. 
“The writing, ` Lord Denning told The 
Independent on Sunday, ‘*was exactly the 
same.'' Lord Denning refuses to name his 
visitor, but he once told the journalist 
Ross Benson that there were two candi- 
dates for Headlesshood: Duncan Sandys 


and Douglas Fairbanks Jr. Fairbanks con- | 


tinues to deny that he was the culprit, but [ , 
think it is safe to say that Lord Denning 


— 


| 


“Finished.” Mi- | 
chael Thornton, who | 





| 
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believed that he was. Michael Thornton, 
who discussed the matter with Lord Den- 
ning and saw his handwriting evidence, 
named Fairbanks in The People newspa- 
per in 1988. Today, Thornton says he was 
misquoted, and Fairbanks will say only, 
**T think it’s best that I don’t discuss it.” 

The divorce case began in February, 
but did not finish until May, when Lord 
Wheatley delivered his devastating judg- 
ment. Newspapers in Britain are not al- 
lowed to report salacious evidence in 
divorce cases, only the judge’s ruling. 
Lord Wheatley’s was lengthy (65,000 
words), detailed, and damning. The duch- 
ess, he opined, was a malicious woman. 
Moreover, ‘'there is enough in her own 
admissions to establish that she was a 
completely promiscuous woman whose 
sexual appetite could only be satisfied by 
a number of men.” 


any a duchess, after such a public 
humiliation, would have fled abroad 


and never showed her face in society 
again. Marg of Arg was made of sterner 
stuff. Though she was 51 and a grand- 
mother, she was rav- 
ishing. She still had 
her Mayfair. house, 
her butler, her cook, 
her lady's maid, her 
father's great fortune. 
After 10 days in hid- 
ing, she began ap- 
pearing in public 
again, holding her 
head high, and although some people cut 
her, many friends remained loyal. But 
from now on, wherever she went, she 
would always hear that eternal whisper, 
"Do you remember the divorce? The 
Headless Man?’’ 

It was probably in those years, post- 
divorce, that she developed the carapace 
of hauteur, the basilisk stare, the towering 
hairdo, the formidable dignity that would, 
if not protect her, then insulate her from 
the sniggers of the world. Journalists who 
went to interview her (and I was one) 
would come away white and shaking, 
having been treated like errant house- 
maids. “‘Doing Marg of Arg’’ was a 
well-known elimination hurdle for be- 
ginner journalists, and many renounced 
the profession forthwith. But she quite 
liked seeing her name in the papers and 
kept all her clippings, however bad. 

She always had an eye for men, even in 
her 60s. Ronnie Payne, a well-known for- 
eign correspondent, recalls a party he 
gave at El Vino's in 1979 when he left the 
Telegraph to go to the short-lived maga- 
zine Now. *‘An old Telegraph reporter | 
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knew poked his nose round the door and 
asked, ‘All right if I come in? I’ve got 
Margaret with me.’ I said, ‘Margaret 
who?’ He said, ‘Duchess of Argyll—she 
won't leave me alone.’ So in she came 
in her full splendor. She was an absolute 
demon: knockout green eyes, mesmer- 
ic—you could not but stare into her 
eyes. And she took a drink and said hel- 
lo and then I saw her eyes zoom round 
the room, zeroing in on the few present- 
able young men in the place, and she 
moved in on one and that was that. She 
looked jolly O.K., I can tell you.'' And 
that was when she was 67. 

Ross Benson of the Daily Express, 
who was invited up to her Grosvenor 
House flat, describes her as ‘‘quite 
frighteningly coquettish. Even in her 
dotage she was still wielding her sexual- 
ity as a Weapon, and you could see that 
30 or 40 years ago she must have been 
irresistible." Was she actually a nym- 
phomaniac? Lady d'Avigdor-Goldsmid 
says not: *“You know, it was not really 
true that she was promiscuous. I mean, 
all right, she certainly had a lover from 


“She would find fault with everything,” said the duke. 
"She would snigger when | came down for 


dinner in my own style of tartan evening dress. . .” 


time to time. It was quite natural be- 
cause she was so beautiful and she liked 
men. But they were all lovers, and all 
devoted to her for a time.’ Dame Barba- 
ra Cartland, the novelist, who also knew 
her from her debutante days, has given a 
slightly different view: **She was very 
beautiful and every man wanted to go to 
bed with her and she wanted to go to bed 
with every man. And why not? There’s 
nothing wrong with that. She did go 
from man to man. She didn’t have love 
affairs which lasted a long time. I think 
men found her rather boring after a 
time.” But Brodrick Haldane, the soci- 
ety photographer, thinks her sexual ap- 
petite may have been exaggerated: ''I 
always thought that as she was so tidy 
and so immaculate, it was hard to imag- 
ine her rolling about.”” . ! 
She was tough and very worldly. Her 
son recalls that she admired success in any 
field and would choose her friends ac- 
cordingly. She was quite ruthless in elimi- 
nating anyone she considered a "bore." 
But she was not always the liveliest con- 
versationalist herself. She had a very de- 


cisive manner that made it sound a: 
though she knew what she was talking 
about even when she did not. I remem | 
ber asking her whether she would invit | 
someone like Pavarotti to her dinner par 
ties, and she said very firmly, ‘‘Oh no | 
All he can do is dance.”’ h 
Her friends maintain that she was i, ( 
great wit, though others remain uncon’) © 


vinced. The late Earl of Ancaster, afte; 
sitting next to her at a dinner party, com 
mented, *'She don't make many jokes, dc 
she?’’ In fact, she admits in her autobiog! 
raphy that her parents were so worried by 
her lack of a sense of humor that the 








consulted a psychiatrist, who advised # 
course of Charlie Chaplin films. Judgin: 
from the autobiography, it didn't work. 





liners, usually put-downs. 

She was a remorseless arguer: shi | | 
could bang on forever. Michael Thornton 
says that *“argument was a kind of pastime | | 
for her"' and that when he, with some coer 4 
cion, was ghosting her autobiography he 
once rang her doctor to ask if he coul 
give her a pill to shut her up (he couldn't). 
“But however many; 
times one resolved 
not to see her again, 
one always did.” 

Her first husband)” ' 
called her Bird Brain; 
her second, Dumb 
Bunny. Even her 
friend Lady d’ Avig- 
dor-Goldsmid says, 
'"*Look, there's no use pretending she was 
clever; she was not. She was beautiful and 
very sweet. She adored her dog and her 
dog was her companion. She wasn't at all 
snobbish or a climber. She was neveril 
unkind about anyone....She hadn’t 
been brought up to think about anyone 
else, but if you said, Look, so-and-so is 
upset, she would be very good.” ` 

But her feuds were legion. She fell out 
with her daughter, Frances, the Duchess 
of Rutland, who did not speak to her for 
years and would never invite her to her 
home at Belvoir Castle. Michael Thorn- 
ton claims that Frances Rutland was 
shocked by the revelations in the divorce 
case and thought her mother had been 
telling ‘t*a pack of lies." But the final 
showdown came in 1970, when Marg of 
Arg hatched a bizarre scheme to *'adopt'' 

a couple of schoolboys, Richard and Ja- 
mie Gardner. In fact they already had 
perfectly good parents who had no inten- 
tion of letting them go, but the duchess 
paid for their schooling and took them out 
for treats whenever she went to visit. 
Why? She did it with maximum publicity | 
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and told Michacl Thornton that **for rea- 
sons of her own she was anxious to use the 
word "adopt." '' She probably wanted to 
give her own children a fright. But the 
experiment lasted only a few years. When 
she died. Jamie Gardner, now a fireman, 
told the press, **l expected a lot more to 
happen than actually did." 

Anyway, the Duchess of Rutland 
was annoyed and in November 1970 
had a meeting with her mother. Ac- 
cording to Michael Thornton, who was 
in the house at the time, "it was 
decided between them in a long 
and very highly charged meeting 
that they would not meet in pri- 
vate again. Margaret said, ‘I 
don't want you to see me out of 
duty. There's no reason why you 
should love me just because I'm 
your mother—I didn't like mmy moth- 
er. " So they didn't meet again for 
many years. In her many wills, Margaret 
consistently left her only one bequest— 
an ivory elephant. 

When I interviewed Marg of Arg in 
1986 and asked whom she loved most in 
the world, she said immediately, **My 
father.** 1 said I meant someone alive, 
and she thought for a while and then said 
"Louis" (her poodle). Her daughter was 
clearly not a candidate, and although she 
eventually mentioned her son, she said 
dismissively that he had his own life to 
lead. Actually, Brian Sweeny has been 
one of her stoutest defenders and says 
that she was a good mother, by the stan- 
dards of her time. 

She never remarried after the duke. 
The usual theory was that she didn't 
want to give up her title of duchess foi 
anything less. Certainly she liked being 
called Your Grace, and would correct 
anyone who got it wrong. I remember, 
too, that she told me she was infuriated 
by people who spelled her name Argyle: 
"Why don t they look at the map? It's a 
county!” Her son confirms that she liked 
being à duchess— "Who doesn't?" — 
but thinks that if the right man had 
come along she would have renounced 
her title without a qualm. Although she 
was often accused of being a snob, it is 
worth remembering that she broke off 
an engagement to the Earl of Warwick 
in order to marry the untitled Charles 
Sweeny. 

By the 80s, when | first met her, she 
had had to sell her Maytair house and was 
living in a large penthouse in the Grosve- 
nor House Hotel with her poodle (in fact, 
a succession of poodles, all named after 
French kings) and one overworked maid. 
She had to have a maid, she explained, 
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because she couldn't boil water, let 
alone an egg. She never went into the 
kitchen for fear of encountering some- 
thing disagreeable such as raw meat. 

It is a bit of a mystery where her money 
went—her father left her £4 million in 
trusts, Which by the 80s should have been 
worth at least £32 million—but it van- 
ished. Lady Colin Campbell belicves that 
"everyone ripped her off left, right, and 
center... . She was the goose that laid the 
golden egg.’ She made a few rather hope- 


The photographs showed the 
duchess naked but for her pearls. 


less attempts at earning money. She wrote 
her autobiography, Forget Not (thc Ar- 
gyll-family motto), which revealed that 
she had forgotten almost everything any- 
one wanted to know, including the name 
of the Headless Man. One critic said it 
exposed "'the painted desert" of her life. 

Then there was the long-running scheme 
to star in Legacy, a much-hyped televi- 
sion series which was meant to be Brit- 
ain s answer to Dynasty but which never 
finally happened. When these projects 
failed, things grew more difficult. Her 
faithful lady's maid retired and the duch- 
ess was forced to hire foreign girls, none 
of whom stayed very long. In 1989 she 
successfully sued one of them for running 
up a £6,000 phone bill. The maid in turn 
claimed that Her Grace regularly downed 
a bottle of whiskey a day. 

Lady d’Avigdor-Goldsmid believes that 
she was never the same after the move to 
Grosvenor House in 1978: Апа | think 
she had less protection there because. of 
course, anyone can walk into a hotel. Her 
father thought he d left her enough mon- 
ey, but in fact the money gave out. When 
she first moved to Grosvenor House the 
rent was £20,000 a year, but it soon went 
up to £30,000 and she couldn't pay it. 
Lord Forte, director of Grosvenor House, 
said it was unfair to make his shareholders 
pay. so he wrote off the back rent for 
several years, but eventually he was des- 
perate to get rid of her." 

She was finally evicted in 1990 and 
moved into a small service flat off Stoane 
Square. But by then she was incontinent 
and unable to cope. She told Lady Colin 
Campbell she wished she had died be- 
fore she had been evicted: **1 have out- 
lived my time, ` she said. Every penny of 
her great fortune was gone; says Lady 
Colin Campbell. she had even hocked her 


famous pearls. She was finally recon- 
ciled with her daughter, who installed | 
her in St. George’s Nursing Home in | 
Pimlico, where she could consort with | 
friends such as Loelia, former Duchess | 
of Westminster, whom she had known | 
as a debutante, and imagine that her 
room was a cabin on one of the great 
cruise ships she used to love. In March 
of this year the man who loved her more 
than anyone, Charles Sweeny. died, but 
by then she was too confused to under- 
stand. The staff of the nursing 
home became very fond of her, 
and volunteered to look after her 
little dog, Louis, after she died. 
This happened on July 26. 
She always said that she would 
like to be buried at Inveraray! 
But, of course, that would require 
the permission of the present duke. In 
1990, Ross Benson took Marg of Arg to | 
a literary luncheon, at which he knew 
the current duke (^ wee Ian") would be 
a speaker. Encouraged by Benson, Marg 
of Arg wended her frail way across the 
Grosvenor House ballroom to tap her 
former stepson on the shoulder. He 
looked her coldly up and down, uttered 
not a word, and turned back to his notes. 
The snub was hardly undeserved, given 
that she had once tried to make him a 
bastard. When, in her last years, some- 
one asked the duke if her ashes could be 
scattered at Inveraray, he responded, 
"Under no circumstances. Of course, if 
somebody came past in a car and threw 
them out of the window there would be 
nothing | could do." 

Michael Thornton says of her funeral. 
“А lot of the socialites who'd fawned on 
her in the days when she had money and 
gave parties were conspicuous by their 
absence. But she always knew that those 
people would be conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. She was under no illusions about 
the ephemerality of the world in which 
she moved. She knew that when she was 
ill. and when the money was gone, nine- 
tenths of those people would disappear— 
and they did disappear." He believes that 
her life is a morality tale—a savage indict- 
ment of the heartless and hypocritical 
standards of British high society. Per- 
haps, but Marg of Arg would have been 
the last person in the world to reject 
those standards or ever to feel sorry for 
herself. She was a battler, not a whiner, 
and as courageous as they come. It is 
ironic to think thatif she had not contest- 
ed her divorce she could have lived and 
died unknown to the general public. 
That would have been our loss—and 
hers too, I suspect. uo 
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he late Chou En-lai was 
once invited to speculate 
on how the course of histo- 
ry would have been altered 
if, say, Nikita Khrushchev 
had been assassınated in- 
stead of John F. Kennedy. 
Chou’s austere version of 
Marxism made him dubi- 
ous about the importance 
of things like sheer acci- 
dents and mere individuals. 
But in this instance he was prepared to 
allow that things might have been differ- 
ent. How different? '*Well,"" said the 
mandarin Stalinist with complete gravi- 
ty, "I hardly think that Aristotle Onassis 
would have married Mrs. Khrushchev. ` 

Historical revisionism is in the air 
these days. Nothing you thought you 
knew turns out to be right. The old texts 
and the old reliable facts are under at- 
tack. So are the conventional heroes. 
Even the concept of historical objectiv- 
ity is challenged by books such as Pe- 
ter Novick's That Noble Dream, which 
questions the very idea that we can ac- 
quire neutral, value- 
free knowledge of 
the past. 

But people need 
| their myths, their 
| legends, and their he- 
| roes, and you can ex- 
pect to run into trou- 
ble if you assert, as 
has been argued in 
various recent books, 
that, say: 

—J.F.K. was a 
phony and a plagia- 
rist with a clinging 
case of the clap; 

— Winston Churchill was a drink-sod- 
den egomaniac who led his nation to de- 
cline and disaster; 

—Franklin Roosevelt had guilty knowl- 
edge in advance of the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor; 

—there were no gas chambers in Nazi 
concentration camps. 





Hitler: 
Didn't know? 


field, one realizes that more is at stake 

than reputation. People cleave to their 
core beliefs and anchoring facts, and are 
hurt and shocked by challenges to them. 
Where would we all be without Camelot 
or the New Frontier or *' Ask not"? What 
would become of us if we were deprived 
of noble rhetoric about Munich and Dun- 
kirk and that ‘‘date which will live in 


ç kipping heartlessly through this mine- 
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John Charmley 


revised Winston Churchill; 


Nigel Hamilton 


took on the J.F.K. myth. 


Like historians before them, 
they found the perils 


and rewards 


of casting a fresh eye on 


sacred beliefs 


BY CHRISTOPHER 
HITCHENS 


infamy’*? George Orwell mem- 
orably evoked the vertiginous 
sensation that is experienced 
when the historical record is 
forcibly revised: ** ‘Who con- 
trols the past controls the fu- 
ture: who controls the present 
controls the past.” And yet 
the past, though of its nature alterable, 
never had been altered. ... All that 
was needed was an unending series of 
victories over your own memory.’ 
George Washington never owned up to 


Kennedy: 
A plagiarist and 
a phony? 



















cutting down that cherry tree, beg 
cause there was no tree and hg 
didn't cut it down anyway. T 
say this will offend some people 
but not others. But try to take 
away their Churchill, or tell then 
that black Africans were sold int 
Slavery by other black Africans 
or challenge anything to do wit 
the casualties of war, and see yout 
mailbag swell. 


Churchill: 
An incompetent 
drunk? 


hurchill makes 
good starting point 
because he has near 
universal name recog 
nition, as we say in the 
trade, and near-unani 
mous approval ratings 
His titanic standing de 
pends principally on & 
set of rotundly defian 
speeches made in the 
years 1940 and 1941 
when he staked everything on re 
sistance to Hitler. Now, in hi 
book Churchill: The End of Glo 
ry, the British historian Joh 
Charmley has proposed that Ma 
1940 would have been the idea 
month for Churchill and Hitler to 
make a gentleman’s agreement. 
We'd all have been better off: 
German rule in Europe would 
have been moderated; the Brit- 
ish Empire would have survived, 
and the Communists confined to 
the wastes of Russia; and Britain 
would not now be a flyblown ba- 
nana republic. 

What could be more reason- 
able? After all, even 
Churchill’s staunches 
admirers admit that 
he was doltishly wrong 
on everything else in 
his political career. So 
why shouldn't he have 
been a blundering oa 
on this occasion as 
well? Yet for innumer- 
able readers and re- 
viewers on both sides 
of the Atlantic (Arthur 
Schlesinger prominent 
among them) the icon- 
ic status of Churchill is 
an indispensable ‘‘fact’’ of life. If it can 
be shown that he was a vain old fool, then 
their world would turn upside down. Yet 
The Times of London, which headlined 
Churchill's (Continued on page 117) 
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(Continned from page 110) death in 
1965 by calling him *“The Greatest En- 
glishman ol His Time," 28 years later 
devoted an editorial to John Charmley 
and said of his book that 1t **introduced 
doubt to a field of history hitherto domi- 
nated by certainty and clubbability. In 
this sense, revisionism is the friend of 
skepticism, the enemy of cant, `` 

Other reactions to the book were of 
the sort that you get from those who dis- 


f cover, later in life, that their own parents 


wanted to abort them. It’s as if Charm- 
ley had hired a time machine in which to 
travel back and assassinate the national 
grandparents, '""Questioning the ances- 
tral gods of any nation,” as he writes, 
"has never been an enterprise rewarded 
by anything save calumny.”’ 

In his judgment, Churchill's rash and 
needless picking of a fight with Hitler 
(while Churchill was often frolicking 
in a cataract of booze, just as Berlin 
radio used to claim) led to Eastern Eu- 
rope's being gifted to Stalin (half true) 
and the British Empire’s being mort- 
gaged to Washington (quite true, as the 
Churchill-Roosevelt correspondence had 


shown) and the rise of the British Labour 


Party (one-tenth true). Yet Charmley de- 


‚scribes himself as a ""radical-right 


Thatcherite.`` And if history means any- 
thing at all, it means that you can't have 
Thatcher without Churchill. The Lady 


- herself gets quite lachrymose at the men- 
tion of his name, and her memoirs are 


full of Churchilliana. Indeed. in her at- 
tempt to install a patriotic curriculum in 


! English schools, she upbraided those el- 
ements in the ‘teaching and historical 
professions who ‘gnaw away at our па- 
tional self-respect, re-writing British his- 
tory as centuries of unrelieved gloom, 
_ Oppression and failure—as days of hope- 
_lessness, not days of hope.”’ 


| 





more devastating book is James Rus- 

bridger’s Betrayal at Pearl Harbor, 

published in 1991, which provided a 
mass of evidence to show that Churchill 
had known of the impending Japanese 
assault and kept it to himself because he 
yearned for Roosevelt's entry into the 
war. Rusbridger was rudely trashed in 
respectable organs, even though he had 
had the exclusive cooperation of Eric 
Nave, the Australian code breaker who 
had access to the secret, But then, Rus- 
bridger was a double disappointment: 
First, he offended the Establishment 
monopoly of historians who have **ac- 
cess"' to things like code-breaking ar- 
chives. Second, he gravely upset those 
who had striven for years to prove that 
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it was Roosevelt who had known all 
along. But at least he was producing 
facts and papers rather than induction 
and speculation. Charmley may have 
made people take an overdue second 
look at Churchill, but he doesn't have а 
prayer of proving that Hitler. would 
have broken the rule of a lifetime and 
honored a pact with Churchill, even if 
he had made one. 


he most sinister of the current revi- 
sionist arguments—1f indeed it is an 
argument at all—concerns the reality 
of the Holocaust. Terrific alarm broke 
out in the American Jewish community 
last spring when a Roper Organization 
poll (commissioned by the American 
Jewish Committee) found 22 percent of 
adults agreeing that "it seems possible `` 


Reactions to the book were of the 
sort that you get from those 
who discover that their own parents 


wanted to abort them. 


that "*Nazi extermination of the Jews 
never happened." You could probably 
get 22 percent of people to say that any 
damned thing *'seems possible" (this is 
America, where anything is), but there 
were some who believed that the large 
doubt recorded by the poll was evidence 
that the ``deniers` and ‘‘revisionists”’ 
had been at work. The headquarters 
of Holocaust denial is the Institute 
for Historical Review in California, 
which publishes a regular update on 
the ‘‘non-event’’ of the Final Solution. 
It is the target of a recent book by Deb- 
orah Lipstadt, a professor at Emory Uni- 
versity in Atlanta, who wrote Denving 
the Holocaust: The Growing Assault on 
Truth and Memory as a reply to the 
proliferation of ''denial'" on call-in 
shows, university Campuses, and else- 
where—including more recently a leaf- 
let campaign at the national Holocaust 
Memorial Museum, newly opened in 
Washington. 

Even though Deborah Lipstadt refuses 
to engage in direct exchanges with Holo- 
cuust deniers, because she believes that 
they are trying to rehabilitate the Nazis, 
she agreed to help me in an experi- 
ment. | contacted the Institute for His- 
torical Review and asked them to send 
me their best shot. I then ran it by 


Professor Lipstadt and by Professor 
Christopher Browning, of Pacific Lu- 
theran University, who is the author of 
Ordinary Men, a haunting account 
of one Nazi extermination squad in 
wartime Poland. The revisionists sent 
me an article by a Frenchman named 
Robert Faurisson, which claimed that 
Rudolf Hóss, one ol the commandants 
of Auschwitz, had been tortured by the 
British. into confessing to a fantastic 
and unbelievable number of murders. 
“l declare herewith under oath that 
in the years [94] to 1943, during 
my tenure in office as commandant 
of Auschwitz Concentration Camp, 2 
million Jews were put to death by gas- 
sing and a '2 million by other means." 
This statement, specially mounted and 
reproduced, 1s an important exhibit at 
the Holocaust Memorial. 

I then got in touch 
with Lipstadt and Brown- 
ing for their responses, 
which were surprising: 
“Höss was always a very 
weak and confused wit- 
ness," said Browning. 
who has been an expert 
witness at trials involving 
Auschwitz. "The revi- 
sionists use him all the 
time for this reason, in order to try and 
discredit the memory of Auschwitz as a 
whole." And Professor Lipstadt di- 
rected me to page 188 of her book, 
which is quite a page. It says that the 
stories about the Nazıs making Jews 
into soap are entirely untrue, and it 
also says that while the memorial stone 
at Auschwitz itself lists the number of 
victims—Jews and non-Jews—at 4 mil- 
lion, the truer figure is somewhere 
between 1.5 and 2 million. Since Hóss 
was the commandant of the place 
for only part of its existence, this 
means that—according to the connter- 
revisionists—an important piece of ev- 
idence in the Holocaust Memorial is 
not reliable. A vertiginous sensation if 
you like. 

‘It's the same with the soap story.” 
said Lipstadt. ''I get protests from survi- 
vors, saying that | shouldn't admit it's 
not true, because it gives ammunition to 
the enemy. But I'm only interested in 
getting at the truth." An old-fashioned 
concept. 


hese ironies cut both ways. The lead- 
ing revisionist historian of the Holo- 
caust is David Irving, who is the star 
of the institute in California and author 
of his own anti-Churchill text. Self- 
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described as a `“mild Fascist.`` which 
I would say is putting it mildly. he has 
publicly endorsed Adolf Eichmann's 
original scheme to deport all the Jews 
of Europe to the island of Madagascar. 
Irving has been making a reasonably 
good living these many years, not by 
denying the Holocaust but by claiming 
that it all took place without the knowl- 
edge or consent of the Führer. He has 
challenged other archivists to come 
up with an cxtermination order signed 
by Hitler. Having flourished in this 
way, Irving was suddenly handed 
Eichmann’s memoirs in Buenos Aires 
in 1991. He pronounced them genuine, 
but was then brought up short by the dis- 
closure in the said memoirs that Eich- 
mann believed there was a direct order. 
"Food for thought" was lrving's take 
on that, followed by the butter-wouldn t- 
melt-in-his-mouth admission that he would 
"have to revise" his previous thesis. He 
has since gotten as far as saying that 
Eichmann's confession. doesn't count 
because his memoirs were written after 
1945 and therefore do not constitute a 
specifically wartime document. Oh well, 
that’s all right then. By the by, at a 
recent revisionist conference, Irving 
and Faurisson had a public disagree- 
ment on whether there had been any 
mass extermination of the European 
Jews at all. with Irving saying that it 
looked rather as if there had been. So 
even on the wilder shores, it remains 
true that to be a revisionist incurs the 
risk of being revised. 


his all bears on the great American 

textbook debate, with every class- 

room and publisher involved in the 
scrutiny of texts. Who ever said that 
Americans don't care about history? In 
the test case brought by fundamentalist 
parents in Hawkins County, Tennes- 
see. in 1983, which has become the 
classic of the genre, one crucial objec- 
tion was to the inclusion in a book 
for seventh-graders of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s epitaph for himself, which runs, 
as you will all remember from your 
own studies: 


The Body of B. Franklin, Printer; Like the 
Cover of an old Book, Its Contents torn 
out. And stript of its Lettering and Gild- 
ing, Lies here, Food for Worms. But the 
Work shall not be wholly lost: For it wall, 
as he believ'd. appear once more, In a new 
& more perfect Edition, Revised and Cor- 
rected By the Author. 


You may find that usc of the word 
``revised`` to be apt, but the Christian 
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plaintiffs did not. It would give impres- 
sionable young minds, they argued, the 
errant notion that old Ben Franklin was a 
Hindu. And people believe that text- 
books these days are censored only by 
the multicultural. 

At a recent conference at the Mark 
Twain Memorial in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, Which concerned among other things 
the long history of efforts to ban The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn for ev- 
erything from indecency to atheism, 
from race mixing to “insensitivity,” I 
had the chance to interview John Wal- 
lace, a black campaigner from Chicago 
who says that Huck is (and I quote from 
his leaflet) “the most grotesque example 
of racist trash ever written." Mr. Wal- 
lace claims to have been badly upset as a 
child by having the book read aloud in 


Irving endorsed Eichmann's 


original scheme to deport the Jews 


of Europe to Madagascar. 


class and hearing the word ‘‘nigger’’ 
from a teacher's lips, and has been 
up and down the land ever since seek- 
ing to have the book withdrawn from 
schools. He has even published his own 
expurgated edition, with all "offensive" 
words and phrases removed. As fash- 
ion has evolved, Mr. Wallace has kept 
pace. In the latest edition of his anti- 
Huck leaflet, the accusation that teach- 
ing the book ‘amounts to racial ha- 
rassment and child abuse’ has been 
added in pen to the printed text. The 
life of a literary revisionist, too, is one 
of constant updating. (Incidentally, far 
from being P.C., Wallace is an admirer 
of Jesse Helms, Jerry Falwell, and 
Rush Limbaugh.) 


ut if you really want to find out 

what trouble is, try taking on the 

myth of the Kennedy dynasty. Such 
was the fate of Nigel Hamilton, an 
acclaimed and garlanded biographer 
who decided to have a second look at 
the ЛЕК. legend. (So тағ 125 (һе 
wheel spun these days that Hamilton'is 
the John F. Kennedy Scholar at the 
McCormack Institute of the University 
of Massachusetts.) Upon arrival in Mas- 
sachusetts, to begin work at the Kenne- 
dy Library, Hamilton ran smack into the 
twin buffers of history as property and 
history as unassailable myth. 


``] never began it as a work of re- 
visionism,"" Hamilton told me abouj 
his book JFK: Reckless Youth. "Bui 
the existing work by Ted Sorensen 
and Arthur Schlesinger had been writ- 
ten in a cocoon of sentiment. and || 
thought a new generation required a 
fresh look." 

Alas for Professor Hamilton: he was 
to find that the idca of passing torches to 
new generations was one that began 
and ended with the Kennedys. They 
clung to it like grim death. **On my 
first day at the Kennedy Library I was 
told, They Il lead you a dance—you 
may as well pack your bags." By dint 
of incredible persistence Hamilton ex- 
tracted more than 500 letters that the 


archivists had been sitting on. but it| 


took him five years instead of the an- 
ticipated three. 
Even before publica- 


tion, Hamilton says, he | 


felt the weight of the au- 
thorized version. A pri- 
vate letter from him to 
his publisher was inter- 
cepted in the Kennedy Li- 
brary. A Kennedy-family 
lawyer materialized, say- 
ing that Hamilton’s research would 
be harder to conduct if he mentioned 
J.F.K.'s treatment for gonorrhea. Like 


Churchill, J.F.K. was very unwell for 


much of his time in office, but,the sto- 


ry of his Addison's discase, for exam- | 


ple, was successfully kept out of the 
60s hagiographies. An op-ed piece was 


written by somebody for The New York | 


Times, and signed by four Kennedy 
siblings, excoriating Hamilton. A par- 
ticular cause for complaint was his 
treatment of Rose Kennedy. **The fact 
is that she’s non compos mentis," says 
Hamilton. "So she can't possibly be 
hurt by what I write. But she’s also the 
Queen Mother of the clan, because she 
stepped in to fill the breach after Jackie 
went off to marry Опа$$1$. `` 

Which is where we came in, so | 
leave the last word to Hamilton. **Wil- 
liam Manchester was taken to court by 
Jackie Kennedy for publishing things 
that she had actually told him. Now Wil- 
liam Manchester is threatening to sue 
Joe McGinniss for plagiarism. What was 
once considered revisionism is now con- 
sidered biblical. And the revisionist en- 
deavor is something that every genera- 
tion aust embark upon, whether it’s the 
Holocaust or any other subject.’ To this 
generation has fallen the misfortune of 
living in a time when everything is up 
for revision. (j 
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Deliver them each a bottle of Frangelico as an 
expression of my love. And don’t mix up the packages! 


04001 4% А AA IN MI wus P 4 ес UF V ) 





(€ Adesse: Vintumo 1 houap betty oft and delivered “Үс gifts konsek x 
SO jou SL, AU 1945 merry in Rome that Christmas. ) | 
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Frangelico. The Intriguing Liqueur. Translated directly from the Italian. 
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The reign of Spain: 


Antonio Banderas stars irst things first: ANTONIO BANDERAS hasn't even seen Madonna since the 
іт House of the Spirits L.A. premiere of Truth or Dare, in which the Spaniard was notoriously the 
and Philadelphia. object of her desire. `I wish the best for her, he says, ‘and I would like to 


send her a kiss from your magazine." Done. Longa serious leading man in 

| Europe, Banderas has entered his Hollywood phase. He stars with Tom 
Hanks and Denzel Washington in Philadelphia (` A necessary movie, a 

tale that has to be told"), and in House of the Spirits with a few people 

called Streep, Irons, and Close. Coming up: Interview with the Vampire. 

“Iam a very lucky man,’ Banderas says, laughing. "I don't want to 

| become crazy about Hollywood, but | think Hollywood can use me, | can 
use Hollywood, and it's the perfect time for us. '' —GEORGE KALOGERANKIS 
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A chick in its shell, 
We figured Mother Nature was trying 


A caterpillar in its cocoon. 
to tell us something. 
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The Infiniti J30 





i Call 1-800-820-0500 ю learn more about Infiniti or to arrange a Guest Drive: 
O 1003 Infiniti Division of Nissan Motor Corporation US. A. 

















Nature has a wa y of finding the simplest, 
most elegant solutions to things. Designs so 
pure тп their purpose, they re beautiful That 
was our goal with the Infiniti J 

This in mind, our designers first pen stroke 
was an egg shape. lo create an environment 
that seemed personal, safe and intimate. The 
next stroke was an arc, to indicate perfect bal. 
ance with a sense of fast, quiet motion. 

This pure concept drove all that followed. 
New methods of construction allowed flu id, or- 
ganic form. To enhance interior warmth, we 
chose special leathers and North American wal- 
nut. And since nature shows us that feeling 
comfortable means feeling safe, we included dual 
air bags, seat belt pre-tensioners and ABS. 

— The result was something all too rare to- 
day. An au "nein that is both beautiful and 
functional Visit your Infiniti showroom for a 
Guest Drive. If you find the J30 seems per- 
fectly designed for what it is supposed to do, 


well its only natural 


Its everything thats possible: 


YO 


INFINITI, 








The gilded set, in their jets, 40 1: how Geffen. 


Schwarzenegger, et al-vie for “Prince of Skies] 
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textures,” reports Tarlow, who chose a fine calfskin 
leather for the chairs. Plush, but a far cry from the chan- 
deliers, Jacuzzis, and circular beds with overhead mirrors 
that were calculated into the weight allowances of jumbo 
jets in the 70s and 80s. 


omewhere, over the Atlantic, aboard a Paris- 
bound Gulfstream IV, two Lhasa Apsos are 
enjoying a massage. Whatever for? It seems 
their owner, a certain madcap heiress, was 
concerned that the little darlings might suffer 


from jet lag if they didn’t get their 
doggy tendons worked over mid- 
air. To prevent a disastrous dog- 
ру vacation, the masseur de chien 
was asked along for the trip. 





Welcome to the rarefied world of private- 
planesmanship. (And please feel free to fol- 
low along on the gilt-edged card in the seat- 
back pocket in front of you.) 

The halcyon days of Saudi gaudy are over 
in the air, but a fresh whoosh of aeromania 
has come in with the 90s, and most of the talk 
of torque around fancy dinner tables centers 
on the chic little Gulfstreams that have be- 
come the rough equivalent of the BMW 5201 
for today s Jet set. 

The current Prince of Skies is entertainment 

а titan David Geffen, whose $26 mil- 
< lion Gulfstream IV (G IV for 
short) is a high-altitude office, 

with a multimillion-dollar 
communications system 

on board that en- 

ables him to call or 
fax anywhere in the 
world in minutes. 
He even had L.A. 
design doyenne 
Rose Tarlow 
decorate the 
plane in a busi- 
nesslike neu- 


an 
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tral palette. ** You might think 
there are only one or two 
colors used, but actually 
there are about 15 dif- 
ferent shades and 


PLANE TALK: 
WHOSE IS BIGGER? 


Boeing 727 
Мани Davis 
Forbes family 


Cessna Citation VII 
Arnold Palmer 
Ted Turner 


Gulfstream II 
Barry Diller 
John Travolta 


Jann Wenner 


Gulfstream III 
Kevin Costner 
Rupert Murdoch 
Paramount Pictures (three) 
Arnold Schwarzenegger 


Gulfstream IV 
Walter Annenberg 
Anne Cox Chambers 
Disney 
David Geffen 
Alfred Taubman 


Westwind Il 
Harry Thomason and 


Linda Bloodworth-Thomason 


Astra 
Mort Zuckerman 
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"I don't think anyone really needs a deco- | 
rator to do a plane,'' says socialite Barbara de 
Kwiatkowski, who, as the wife of used-plane 
baron Henryk de Kwiatkowski, should know. } 
Some aircraft, she laments, **really do look 
like coffins—all sleek leather and quilted.” 
But not the de Kwiatkowskis’. Barbara fresh- 
ened up their BAC 111 jumbo jet herself. The 
previous owner, Lord Hanson, had his four 
sitting rooms (one of which converts to a bed- 
room) done in a blue-and-beige scheme. Bar- 
bara kept it that way, but changed the carpet 
and added some needlepoint pillows and 
cashmere throws (à la Sister Parish) ‘to make 
it look more homey, to cozy it up.’ 

Cozy. Exactly: 

Huge customized planes, like Adnan Kha- 
shoggi’s old DC-8, ngged with onboard laser 
beams for in-flight light shows, and fiber- 
optic light switches woven into the carpets, 
are rarely produced anymore. But planiacs 
are still personalizing on a smaller scale. 
Arnold Schwarzenegger has a phone (but no 
fax!) on his G III, and the bathroom is al- 
ways well stocked with toiletries from the 
Body Shop. Alfred Taubman and Anne Cox 
Chambers have G IV's with maps that light 
up so you can always see where you are. 
Sid and Mercedes Bass lined the interior 
of their Falcon- 
900 in a pin- 
striped gray 
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AYLOR - ROBINSONS-MAY - HECHT S 
N'S- FILENE'S - FAMOUS BARR - MET 


To order, see inside flap 
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flannel, with seat covers in a Prince of Wales check. 
Bunny Mellon, who chose a homespun blue fabric for her 
G11 and who rotates paintings from her collection on board, 
is famous for using her plane cavalierly. One time she sent 
the aircraft from Antigua to Guadeloupe to go grocery shop- 
ping, and another time she is said to have sent it from New 
York to Virginia for a hat she left behind. ‘Bunny would 
treat her plane like a car or a bus," recalls one friend. 
"Then Butler Aviation said you had to make landing plans 
24 hours in advance, which did cramp Bunny’s style.”’ But 
not, apparently, her generosity. At the behest of designer 
Givenchy, according to one famous story, she offered Au- 
drey Hepburn the plane when the actress was sick in Los 
‘Angeles and eager to return to her home in Switzerland. The 
cabin was filled with white orchids for the flight. ("She 
Should have sent tulips, white tulips.’ sniffs another friend, 
one who knew Hepburn's taste in flowers but didn't own a 
plane.) However, Hepburn's stretcher couldn't fit through 
the door of the Mellon plane. and another jet had to be 
chartered for her. 
Fellow Washington social queen Pamela Harriman told 
Congress that she would sell her Westwind Il. which she 
did shortly before she went to France as the U.S. ambassa- 
dor. This wasn't as much of a sacrifice as it might seem: 
even when Harriman owned the plane, she always took the 
Concorde across the Atlantic to save time. 
Congress didn't seem quite so concerned with curbing 
extravagant air travel when it permitted the air force to spend 
$325 million on a new presidential plane. Air Force One, a 
Boeing 747, is equipped with air-stairs and a self-contained 
cargo loader, making it independent of airports’ ground ser- 
vices. (We wouldn't want the nuclear football routed to 
Dallas-Fort Worth by mistake, after all.) It also has 85 
telephones and a presidential office, and seats up to 76. 
| Like every facet of high society, plane culture has an Old 
land a New Guard. To Betsey Whitney, talk of simple fabrics 
and pared-down travel might seem gauche. Two years ago, 
She sold the classic Fairchild prop she and the late John Hay 
Whitney had owned for 30 years. "It was wonderfully old- 
fashioned and grand,"' reports one former passenger, "like 
traveling on the Orient Express or something." It wasn't fast, 
but it was beautiful, painted in green and white to resemble the 
Whitneys’ Long Island home, Greentree. Sister Parish did the 
interior: mahogany paneling, tweed seats, a bridge table, and 
aseparate area for guests, ‘Jock was, as most civilized people 
dre, not particularly interested in speed but interested in 
comfort,” recalls another former guest. Years ago, Bill Paley 
invited the Whitneys to Nassau. CBS had just bought a new 
corporate jet, a G IH, which Paley suggested they use. 
Whitney could send his old, slow plane down with the 
baggage. Joek objected. ‘Bill, why don't 
we send your plane with 
the baggage,” he said. 
“и could be unpacked 
and pressed by the time 
we get there.” 
— DEBORAH MITCHELL. 
















































Occupation: Smart musician. (And godmother, in a way, of 
alternative rock.) 


Band Affiliation: The highly regarded. highly influential, 
highly dissonant avant-gardists Sonic Youth. 


Recent Activity: Moonlighting with Free Kitten on the 
Lollapalooza tour; co-directing a video for the Breeders. 


Currently Involved In: (1) Recording a new Sonic Youth 
album. while Geffen Records reissues the band’s earlier 

material. (2) Starting a line of **girls’ clothes’’ called X. 
Girl. 


Bands That Influenced Her: **The Fall, certainly. I'm 
trying to think who was around in ‘81. Various no-wave 
bands before that, like Mars and DNA and Glenn Branca. 
And Television. ` 

Bands She Has Influenced: "Pavement, or Thinking 


Fellers. Truman's Water. Sebadoh. even. "' 


АЙ. Is It Weird to Be in V.F.? "Not that weird. I do read 
Vanity Fair. Y spend a lot of time in airports. 
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mainstream music. Although it’s better.” 
Next Album Compared with Last: “Its gonna be less rock 
"i roll-y. I think—if you can call Dirty rock `n” roll-y.`° 


Less Rock 'n' Roll-y and More... ? “Y don't know. 


Thoughts on Grunge: “The new generation of hard-rock, 
[Laughs.] More art-core.** ск. | 


DAVID ROSE 








Roger s Version 


sario Lermontov asked the ballerina Victoria Page what she 


Award—winning performance as Nicholas Nickleby in 1982. 
Rees, who will play the role of Lermontov, has the dark 















glamour of Olivier and the scathing elegance of John Giel- 
gud, yet is his own unique self at the same time. At the famous 
dance studios of 890 Broadway, where the company of The 
Red Shoes is rehearsing, he confides that he has never seen the 
film and hasn't modeled his interpretation on the movie perfor- 
mance of Anton Walbrook. "1 like the ballet a lot. In fact, | always 
wanted to be a choreographer. But l'm one of those actors who 
believe that the words | have to say are all the evidence | need 
for preparing a role.” So Rees will bring nothing but his own 
considerable talent and imagination to the stage when he asks 





Victoria Page, “Why do you want to dance?” and she replies, 
"Why do you want to live, Mr. Lermontov?” — — DAVID DANIEL 


The Shoe * 
Roger Rees stars in 


The Red Shoes. 


| would admire the Velvet Underground. In fact, 'Floorboard Blues," the last song on Pale 
Michael Timmins and his unrivaled band of sib- Е Sun, ends with the usually demure Margo sing- 
lings—sister Margo sings, their kid brother, Peter, Junkies ing, “It's a fucked up ol” world but this ol’ girl / 
is the drummer, and old friend Alan Anton plays Well, she ain't giving in." What did their mother 
bass guitar—are best known for their version of the „шн (hink of Michael's making Margo say that? Margo 
V.U. classic ‘‘Sweet Jane,’’ a rendition so fine that Jaughs and admits that Mrs. Timmins told her, 
Lou Reed has ordained it his all-time favorite V.U. “Well! I don’t think it’s a very nice song.” 
cover. Though they ‘ve been sharing the same tour van for — BILL FLANAGAN 
eight years (not since The Partridge Family...) the Front: Margo Timmins 
Timmiunses have remained harmonious both lo and and Alan Anton. 
professionally. and this month marks the release of the Cana- Rear: Peter and 
dian quartet's fifth album, Pale Sun, Crescent Moon (RCA). Michael Timmins. 
"We've grown up with a sense of the strength of the 
family," Michael explains, "and the band is a further 
bond.`` "We haven t turned into the Kinks yet," says Margo 
at her brother's Toronto home on a cold Canadian morning, 
referring to rocks most famous feuding brothers. **Certainly 
there’ ve been songs Michael has given me that I’ve wondered 
how I'm going to do.`` she continues. **But I always think if 
Mike thinks that I can do this, I guess there's something in 
me somewhere that I can. And those are usually the songs 
that I love the best because I know that it took the most out 


| t figures that a rock group called Cowboy Junkies funky of me. ‘Floorboard Blues’ is one of them.” 
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n Michael Powell's 1948 movie The Red Shoes, the impre- WH 
wanted from life. Her answer—"To dance" —became ап ( 
animating force in the cultural phenomenon known as the! ` 


Ballet Boom. Now you can see the musical. The sumptuous | 


the Gershwin Theater, and the show’s biggest star is Roger ' 
Rees, who has not appeared on Broadway since his Tony 


o 
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$8 million production opens on Broadway on December 2 at! ||) 
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| |согов YOUR WORLD AT EL CONQUISTADOR. El Conquistador is every vacation 

[you ve ever dreamed of. It's a medley of five environments. Unique, personalized in every detail, and sharing 

[the Caribbean's most impressive resort facilities, not to mention some of the most spectacular views in all 

i$ the world! So you're sure to find a place that matches your mood. And, if you are in the mood for sports, 

м "El Conquistador features unlimited activities ranging from championship golf and tennis to unparalleled water 

ü sports and fitness facilities. For those seeking other definitions of sport in their vacation, there's the lure of 

e P world-class shopping, exquisite cuisine, and exotic nightlife. For romantics, El Conquistador is a paradise of 
f fragrant breezes and luxuries of every kind. So make your dream vacation come true, at El Conquistador. 
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EL CONQUISTADOR 


RESORT & COUNTRY CLUB 
LAS CROABAS, PUERTO RICO 


A ONCE IN A LIFETIME EXPERIENCE. UNTIL YOU COME BACK. 


| | Г D For reservotions and informotion, pleose coll your trovel professionol of preference. 


порта мит For a complimentory video or odditionol hotel information, please call 1-800-468-5228. 
t › 


El Conquistador Resort & Country Club, El San Juan Hotel & Cauna, and Candado Plaza Hotel & Corina, Puerta Rico's finest hotels and resorts. are operated by Wilhams Hospitality Group. à subudiary of WWS Industries Inc 
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EI O an average cit- 
izen of, say, Lan- 
caster, Pennsyl- 
vania, prime time 
at the Sound Fac- 
tory (Sundavs. 
4 to 10 A.M. or 
so) might feel 
as strange and 
threatening as a 
night in the Cas- 

bah. Or a picnic on Mars. 

But to the glittering night 

wanderers who gather to form the Culture of Sound—street 

kids; gym queens with buzz cuts and homeboy cutoffs; Ma- 
donna, Drew, and Bono; record execs and producers such as 

Nile Rodgers and Clivilles and Cole: models and gangstas—it 

is home, the temple. Yes, under the giant spinning mirrored 

ball there are definitely people dancing to the sounds of 

Master Blaster, and if someone had a gun to your head, you 

could probably get away with calling the place a disco. But 

like the legendary New York clubs—Paradise Garage, the 

Loft, the Saint—the Factory definitely rises above the usual 

boogie inferno. And the man who has stoked its flame for 

four years now 1s D.J. Junior Vasquez, formerly of Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania. No average citizen. 

To say that Junior spins records is to re- 
duce his art to a denominator so common he 
wouldn't deign to acknowledge it. Using 
three turntables, a tape deck, a DAT player, 

a reel-to-reel (for delay effects), his own 

imagination, and an arsenal of mix, remix, 

and sampling techniques, Vasquez creates 
an aural atmosphere by turns assaultive 
and hypnotic, primeval and technotronic. 
His mixes and remixes run the gamut from 
tribal to hard house to tranz. Imagine driv- 

ing very fast down a highway during 

a nuclear attack with a voice on the 
radio whispering sexy things. The ob- 

: ject, according to 













The Sound barrier: 
D.J. Junior Vasquez, 
among friends. 

Below, Sound Factory 
habitués in action: 
Imagine driving very 
fast down a highway 
with a voice whispering 
sexy things. 
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Junior himself, is "frenzy." 
Some people think that | 
Junior has a sadistic streak; | 
that he takes perverse plea- 
sure in "working your last 
nerve"; that the Factory is 
too intense. If this be true, 
sadism sells. Factory music 
is making headway in the 
mainstream. Artists and rec- 
ord companies want Junior 
to introduce their songs at 
the Factory—they know he 
can spark a hit. But he is more influential than that. You can 
hear some Junior-inspired licks in Madonna’s cover of **Fe- 
ver,” in any number of the cuts on Janet Jackson's Janet, even 
on Whitney Houston's **P'm Every Woman.”” To hear Ju- 
nior's beat in a more undiluted incarnation, listen to the rec- 
ords he produces: dozens of club-style 12-inch singles, Cyndi 
Lauper's Hat Full of Stars, the new ‘‘Queen’s English” 
single by Jose & Luis, and a set of upcoming songs for Lisa 
Lisa (without Cult Jam). Now he longs to work with Chynna 
Phillips, Boy George, and—are you listening? —Diana Ross. 
Yet the foreman vows never to lay off his Factory duties. 
"If I was deathly ill, I would be there. I helped build и from 
the ground up. Every day I was there, like a 
construction worker,” he says, sliding into a 
discussion of his current favorite tracks, 
among them ``Огеат Drums,’’ by Lectro- 
luv, and *'Atom Bomb," by DJ Pierre. 
The songs he sees as up-and-coming in- 
clude "Love, Peace & Happiness," by 
Soul Solution, "X," by Ellis D., and 
anything new by David Morales and DJ 
Pierre. Vasquez loves breaking records 
like these in his own club, where he and 
the rest of the Factory workers spend 
their nights and mornings in the 
service of the tribal Spirit of 
Sound. — GEORGE HODGMAN 
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ith his Pre-Raphaelite hair 
and his scabrous public behav- 
ior, waving a beer bottle at you 
forcibly while gently remind- 
ing you that he’s homosexual, choreogra- 
pher Mark Morris has always seemed a 
study in contradiction. Dance critic JOAN ACOCELLA'S part 
biography, part critical study, Mark Morris (Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux), limns the inherent paradoxes at work in Morris and 
his dances. Creating a full-blooded 
portrait of an artist whose work is by 
turns traditional and radical, Aco- 
cella shines light on the man whose 
bouts of outspokenness once moved 
the general director of his dance 
company to say, "Sometimes I feel 
like the man who walks around with 
the shovel behind the elephant.” 
Also this month: A revered au- 
thor 15 offered a small fortune to 
write his memoirs in BENJAMIN 
CHEEVER’S comic novel The Parti- 
san (Atheneum). A Japanese man 
and an American man, raised as 
blood brothers, figure out the se- 
cret of Pearl Harbor in FRANK DE- 
FORD’S new novel, Love and Infamy (Viking). GILLES 
MORA’S Walker Evans (Abrams) is the first complete Evans 
retrospective to appear in print. Splendours and Miseries 
(Farrar, Straus & Giroux) is SARAH BRADFORD'S biography 





SARA BARRETT 


homeo, homed... 





Romeo Gigli 
and the “Big 
Bang” kilim. 











Frank Deford. V.F. contributing editor ЩЩ 
and author of Love and Infamy; | 
dance star Mark Morris: a Walker Er, | 
photo taken in Santa Monica, 1947. 
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of the eccentric 
Sir Sacheverell 
Sitwell. A college 
instructor sues a 
Hollywood pro- 
ducer in WILLIAM 
GADDIS’S novel A 
Frolic of His Own 
(Poseidon). ROY 
LICHTENSTEIN and 
TONY HENDRA 
tell the story of a frustrated artist in their art comic book, Brad 
'61: Portrait of the Artist as a Yonng Man (Pantheon). 
SEAN KELLY and ROSEMARY ROGERS identify the patron 
saints of everything from jaundice to earthquakes in Saints 
Preserve Us (Random House). JOHN CAREY assaults the 
literary intelligentsia of 1880-1939 in The Intellectuals 
and the Masses (St. Martin’s). HERMAN WOUK recounts the 
saga of Israel in The Hope (Little, Brown). DAN FRANCK 
tells the story of a Parisian trying to save his troubled 
marriage in Separation (Knopf). The Hat Book (Nan A. 
Talese/Doubleday), designed by LESLIE SMOLAN, features 
RODNEY SMITH’S exquisite millinery photographs. And 
MARVIN TRAUB and TOM TEICHOLZ’S Like No Other 
Store... (Times Books) plants a large wet kiss on the 
legend that is Bloomingdale’s. — HENRY ALFORD 


ithout ever leaving the ground, Romeo Gigli’s 
magic carpets have already transported gal- 
lery-goers in Milan and London. The archly 
naive, spice-toned kilims, which will be on dis- 
play at New York’s Spazio Romeo Gigli next 
spring, bear such cosmic names as “Big Bang” 
and “Northern Lights.” “I did not ‘choose’ the 
motifs,” Gigli says of the saffron sunbursts 





and indigo galaxies erupting on his rugs. “They came to me. 
| had just come back from Greece and ! had in mind the 
open surfaces of the seas, the sunsets and dawns." Celestial 
as his references may be, Gigli also has in mind earthier uses 
for his floor coverings, handwoven by Turkish peasants. lde- 
ally, he says, he would like people “to step on them, lie down, 


and make love.” — AMY FINE COLLINS 
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| Man ot Wars 


CNN’s Peter Arnett writes of arms, men, and the airwaves 


here was from the start always a certain brashness 

to Peter Arnett. It was in his voice. with his Kiwi 

accent, and in his walk, which had a slight swag- 

ger, and in his face, which was adorned with the 

broken nose of the ex-boxer and which made him 

look some 31 years ago, when we first met, like a 
New Zealand Jean-Paul Belmondo. Hc backed down from 
nothing. I do not think he sought arguments over the veraci- 
ty of what he and others of 
us filed, but those were 
heated days and there were 
always people, newlv ar- 
rived in Saigon, who were 
eager to lecture us about 
what we were doing wrong, 
and about the cowardice of 
the other side (when it did 
not stand and fight). and, 
most of all, on our journal- 
istic obligation to write sto- 
ries which pleased Ameri- 
can commanders. None of 
us took these lectures well, 
but I think he took them less 
well than the rest. 

Now comes his first book. 
the one he meant to write 
years ago, Live from the 
Battlefield (Simon & Schus- 
ter), the exceptional testa- 
ment of a magnificent re- 
porter. He was 27 when he 
first showed up, and until 
then his had not been an en- 
tirely auspicious career. He 
was very much the hitch- 
hiker on the outer fringes of 
Pacific and Asian journal- 
ism at the time, having started out on The Southland Times 
in Invercargill, New Zealand, for 30 shillings (roughly five 
dollars) a week. He went from there to The Standard, a 
weekly in Wellington, thence to the Australian Sydney Sun, 
and thence to the English-language Bangkok World (up now 
to $300 a month). While he was publishing Tle Vientiane 
World, his own English-language paper in Laos, the Associ- 
ated Press hired him as a correspondent tn Jakarta, whence 
he was expelled by Sukarno. Finally, m June 1962, he was 
sent to Saigon. 

There, covering this most demanding assignment, Peter 
Arnett bloomed. He left 13 years later, with the fall of 
Saigon, as the great reporter of the Vietnam War, the jour- 
nalist most respected and beloved by his peers. No one saw 





From Saigon to Scuds: Arnett writes of a life among wars. 


Photograph by ANNIE LEIBOVITZ 


more combat, and no one put himself more on the line, and 
no one evoked less jealousy than Arnett, inevitably accom- 
panied by his colleague Horst Faas, the brilliant A.P. pho- 
tographer. They were inseparable, their names twined into 
something of a single brand name—they were known as 
Peter-and-Horst, or, alternately, Horst-and-Peter. The chief 
problem with covering the Vietnam War, my friend and 
colleague Charles Mohr of The New York Times once la- 
mented, was that when you 
heard of a major battle you 
spent all day trying to find 
a plane or chopper to gct 
there. then finally flew in 
under heavy fire only to dis- 
cover that Peter-and-Horst 
had already been there, got- 
ten the story, and left. 
Peter won the Pulitzer in 
1966, and he came close to 
winning it again two years 
later when the committee on 
international reporting rec- 
ommended him for the sec- 
ond time, but the jury gave 
it to someone else for cov- 
erage of the Six-Day War. 
(Faas won it twice, first for 
Vietnam and then for his 
work in the India-Pakistan 
war.) How Arnett found the 
inner strength to keep going 
year after year I do not 
know. Others on much short- 
er tours wore out, and some 
unraveled to varying de- 
grees, but Arnett seemed to 
get stronger. And he never 
lost. He grew as a man as 
well, I thought, starting out as a kind of glorified police 
reporter covering the battlefield, then becoming a remark- 
able combat reporter, and gradually using Vietnam as a 
university for the larger lessons of human folly, emerging as 
a man of infinitely greater subtlety and sophistication. For 
all of that, few outside his profession knew his name, in 
large part because he worked for the A.P., and much of his 
best work went without a byline. Therefore tt was only 
fitting that when he left the A.P. he went to CNN and in 
time surfaced as the one reporter in Baghdad at the start 
of the Persian Gulf War, becoming overnight the most fa- 
mous and visible reporter in the world—the first great 
war reporter of McLuhan's now embattled global village. 
— DAVID HALBERSTAM 
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YES, THERE REALLYSIS A SANTA CLAUS. 


All it takes is a single delectable morsel of any one of our enchanting holiday indulgences 
to restore one's faith in the true magic of Christmas. Stop in or call 800-643-1579. 


GODIVA 


Chocolatier 








h esigner Gregory Poe used to be big in 
Japan. "1 was treated like a king there,” he 
| sighs, recalling his stint as a corporate sho- 
gun for hire, fronting a chain of 17 Greg- 
ory Poe boutiques. After the rice cake 
crumbled in the late 80s, "the only thing | 





got to take out of that country was my 
ponytail.” Now Poe is enjoying a fashion rein- 
carnation—appropriate, considering he’s kin to 
Edgar Allan Poe. Dutch Courage, his new cloth- 
ing line (with Brad Hickman), emphasizes classic 
shape and Poe's flair for the tongue in chic. 
"It doesn't take talent to be a success in this busi- 
ness. As far as I'm concerned, it's detrimental," 
says the arch baldy, who first found infamy with a 


line of faaabulous pink purses colored by Pepto- 


Notes trom y 


en 





Malicious yet 
mannered: 
Nancy Mitford 
photographed 
by Cecıl Beaton, 
circa 1930. 





hich and Poe 





Poe chance to 
dream... : Designer 


Gregory Poe. 










Bismol injected between 
two layers of vinyl. How- 
ever, prolonged contact 
between the stomach 
medicine and the vinyl 
created a tragic chemi- 
cal reaction. The bags 
turned into time bombs 
—one of which ex- 
ploded all over a 
Vogue editor's Ba- 
lenciaga gown. 

Now, with Dutch Courage, 
Poe is hoping for a more fortunate fashion ex- 
plosion, and not another "design Pearl Harbor." 


Bombs away! — LANCE LOUD 


n an editor's note to Love from Nancy: The Letters of 
Nancy Mitford, out this month from Houghton Miff- 
lin, Charlotte Mosley, Mitford's niece, recalls that 
Cyril Connolly once complained to a friend about 
Mitford’s unkindness: ‘‘When the friend retorted, 
‘But Nancy is so kind underneath,’ Connolly replied, 
‘Yes, but so unkind on top.’ ’’ Mitford’s malicious 
streak made her a deliciously brittle novelist, and if 
few of the English exotics who people her books 
have much humanity, their eccentricities and imper- 
fections, like her own, are most entertaining. 
A confirmed Francophile, the eldest of the six famed 
Mitford sisters spent the latter part of her life in Paris, 
writing often to her family and close friends such as Eve- 
lyn Waugh and Violet Hammersley, as well as to a circle 
that included Anthony Powell, Diana Cooper, Harold Ac- 
ton, and Cecil Beaton. Though her most acid commentary 
was generally reserved for earnest Americans abroad 
(‘‘How odd to prefer motor cars to servants!’*), Mitford 
didn’t spare her cronies. Writing to Lady Pamela Berry in 
1950: ‘‘I had Evelyn [Waugh] from Friday morning to 
Monday & still love him though at one point I felt obliged 
to ask how he reconciles being so horrible with being a 
Christian. He replied rather sadly that were he not a 
Christian he would be even more horrible. `` 
Humor was Mitford’s great weapon—against an unhap- 
py marriage, an ectopic pregnancy that left her barren, her 
unrequited love for French politician Gaston Palewski, years 
of grinding physical pain, and family tragedy. On the surface, 
Mitford’s life greatly resembled the wickedly careless world 
of her novels; occasionally, between the lines and the barbs, 
her letters betray that facade. © —ELISE O'SHAUGHNESSY 
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The 6000 Chronometer séries. 





Officially certified automatic chro- 
nometer movement. Fine brushed 
and polished steel. Exclusive brace- 
let design. Scratch-resistant 
sapphire crystal with magnified 
date indicator. Water-resistant to 


200 meters (660 feet). 
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Paper Boys 


hink His Girl Friday meets Parenthood. 
Got it? O. bere comes к 
hours at a New York tabloid. Big stars. Do- 
mestic tension. Romance and scene-stop- 
ping cameos by media worthies! It's 
called... You ready?... The Paper. Ac- 
tually, the fellows who wrote it, brothers 
David and Stephen Koepp, say they "never 
once’ had to pitch their movie as anything meets 
anything. Maybe they had it so easy because David, 
at 30, is one of the most bankable screenwriters in 
Hollywood (Jurassic Park, Carlito’s Way), and Ste- 
phen, 37, happens to hold down one of the top jobs at 
Time (senior editor of the national-affairs section). 
"We're supposed to envy each other," says David 
with very little envy detectable in his voice. After all, 
he reportedly makes up to $1.5 million per script— 
slightly higher than the average journalist's salary. 

The Koepps found their collaboration a pleasing- 
ly symbiotic affair. “I had no idea how to put a 
script together," says Steve, ''and Dave didn't 
know about the inner workings of newspapers." 
Nodding to the great newspaper movies of the past, David 
says, they "moved the genre back. The breakthrough, how- 
ever, was focusing it on home versus work." 

To ensure that their workplace scenes were authentically 
‘‘tabloid, the brothers went hunting for dialogue in the 
city rooms of the New York Post and Daily News. The best 
lines, like **Taint 'em today, make ‘ет look good on Satur- 
day,” are "right out of people's mouths, " says David. For 
extra authenticity, director Ron Howard filmed on location, 


light | 
table 
heading 






Kennedy (MTV V.J.): Cosmos, ф) 
Carl Sagan (Ballantine). “I immediately liked 
it because (a) Um a big nonfiction 
buff. (b) physics is the only subject I did well 
in, (c) there is so much stuff in the 
universe, your problems become so minute." 


George Plimpton (cditor, The Paris 
Review): New York Days, by Willie Morris 
(Little, Brown). “It's always nice to 
read a book by an old friend. He treats me nicely 
in it, which is also nice. It's a bloody good 
book about the politics of publishing at Harper's." 


А 


I 3 Е Е 
V A 1 N Arie L. Kopelman (president, Chanel): 
Truman, by David McCullough 






Е 


Best Koepp secret: Stephen 
and David Koepp. 


wee 


including in a bathroom at the Post, which the tab giddily 
reported was not even cleaned for the production. 

At firstthe Koepps worried that writing together would ruin 
their fraternal bond. David even wrote to Steve warning about 
"the 10,000 pratfalls vou can take”? making a movie. But they 
never stumbled. Now they are enthustastically looking for- 
ward to their next projects, which are very personal: both of 
their wives are pregnant, and the babies have simultaneous 
release dates this January. — MATTHEW TYRNAUER 





(Simon & Schuster). “Reading this biography 
is like taking the world’s most 
exciting history course—but without 


having to take an exam!” 
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What's It All About, Carnie? 


Carnie Wilson on weight loss, love, and trade with Chynna 





arnie Wilson's got a case of winter wanderlust to C.W. Yes. We're really lucky to be sisters who are locked 
go with her new album of Christmas songs. But into each other spiritually. | co-produced the album, and we 
GEORGE WAYNE suspects there's no lust lost be- — wrote the song "Hey Santa!" with Jack Kugell, and I hope 





tween Carnie and her erstwhile singing partner, it becomes like a standard. *" The Little Drummer Boy”” is 

Chynna Phillips. like the coolest version. Oh my God! It's totally, like, 
haunting. 

George Wayne: Tell me, Carme darling, what do G.W. Is this the end of Wilson Phillips? i 

vou do for fun? C.W. No. 1 had lunch with Chynna the other day, and we're 

Carnie Wilson: The simplest things make me hap- not working together at the moment, that's all it is. 


py, like being with my boyfriend, and my two G.W. The first Wilson Phillips album sold eight milhon; the 
baskets of flowers that | have to live with every second one sold only one million. Is that one reason for the 
week. l have two little baskets of flowers delivered and | hiatus? 

have to have them in my house. They just set the mood. I'm C.W. No. 1 think that we had other ideas. 

happy as long as 1 have my boyfriend, his balls, and my G.W. | know what it 
flowers. Carnie Wilson: is—Chynna fell in 
G.W. Love must be wonderful. Where did vou meet | Shedding those love with Billy Bald- 
Steven Port, your intended fiancé? What does he | С^. unwanted pounds. win and that was that! 
look like? Tell me! Tell me! (7 28) кы AO CW. [Laughs.] No. 1 
C.W. Steven and A | think that she has her 
l are so in love. шы, ideas for herself and 
We've been go- - | | she needed to take care 
ing out for eight months. | г | | ? mU of that. For a while, it was 


first fell for him in this restau- | \ \ kind of like | was pissed off. I 
| rant. His eyes were big and N < 


wanted to go right into the third al- 
| blue, and the candlelight was — _ bum, but now I think it was almost 
| reflected in them, and the bell went off. I was like a blessing. 
| like on the pole, ready to charge. G.W. How's your diet? 
G.W. So Í guess you have no need for auv C.W. I just lost 26 pounds. I couldn't 
"marital aids." 


fit my old jeans over my pinkie toe. 
| C.W. Honey, I tell you something: | do take 
| 








































1 


This life is extremely stressful, but 
a stroll through the Pleasure Chest in West | feel like I'm blessed because | 
Hollywood maybe once a year, and I love got to make like eight million 
that grape jelly they have. people smile and the scale cry. 
G.W. You come from such a screwed-up But 1'm putting a smile back on 
family, hut you're so fun and normal! the scale's face now. I've lost 
C.W. My dad [Bri- 26 pounds, and I’m going for 
| an Wilson] was another hundred! 
x the only really G.W. Who inspires vou? 
screwed-up one. C.W. I get my inspiration 


x | My mom was the as a singer from Karen 
| one who saved cv- Carpenter, Annie Len- 
| | erything. Life was nox, Barbra Streisand, 
x not easy growing up for me with my and 1 love Sade beyond 

dad and his weird habits. belief. I'm obsessed 


with the woman. She 
is SO genius. 

G.W. If Carnie could 
have anything in the world for Christmas, what 
would it be? 

C.W. An engagement ring from my honey. 
G.W. Fabulous! 


| | G.W. Do you still hate your father? 
C. W. ] never hated him, ever. ve 
been angry at him for years, but now 
x | I'm trying to be a little more forgiving. He 
has problems that are hard for him to let go of. 
x G.W. /s your Christmas album, Hey Santa!, vour first 





collaboration with your sister, Wendy? 


| س‎ — — =. 
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THE TODAY SHOW 
Greenroom color: Beige. 
Distinguishing characteristics: The 
El Dorado of greenrooms— 
organized, friendly, and seasoned. 
Amenities: Three dressing rooms, 
newspapers, telephones. 
Refreshments: Three huge baskets of 
food, superb coffee. 

Hair and makeup: Both. 

Barbara Kelly does 10 to 

12 faces a day, including 

Bryant's (at 5 A.M.) and 

Katie's (at 5:15 A.M.). 

(Kellv's predecessor, Bobbie 
Armstrong. retired after 41 
years— 18 of them doing Barbara 
Walters's face.) 
Special requests: During the 
presidential primaries, Jerry Brown 
asked all guests to leave the 
greenroom so that he could pray 
before his interview with Bryant. 
Biggest entourage: Lionel Ritchie 






Mixed greens: 
Jay Leno and the 
Tonight Show buffer: 
Tonight Show mugs; 
Pablo Anderson, Jay's 
greenroom steward; 
Phil Donahue: 

Petula Clark in the 
Today greenroom: 
Delores E. Adams 
waits for ber 
moment with 
Joan Rivers, 


brought about 15 people—assorted 
bodyguards, publicists, and 
assistants. 

Smallest entourage: Ross Perot. 
Emergencies: Martha Stewart showed 
up for a cooking segment fishless. 
Most popular guests: Barney (Sting 
got an autograph), Richard Nixon 
(shakes everyone's hand), and Ellen 
Barkin (does her own makeup). 


THE LATE SHOW 
WITH DAVID LETTERMAN 


Greenroom color: Light gray. 


Distinguishing characteristics: 


The Green Party 


ne thing about greenrooms: they're hardly 
green. The TV-studio holding rooms where guis 
bide their time before going on-air supposedly 
quired the name in the 17th century, when the % 
lounges were painted green to soothe act 
eyes. Modern greenrooms are more likely to Ца 
smudgy shade of white and soothe actors’ e 
but what goes on inside them is often more co 
ful than what goes on in front of the cam 
Where else could you see a disgusted Pris 
Presley breaking down at the sight of a too si 
dressing room, and screeching, ** Would you give Elvis ar 
like this?" Here's some more of what you're missing . 






В 



















—JONI EVA 
| 


Seriously out of control, loud 
(Dave likes it at 55 degrees). 
Amenities: Five dressing room, 
Refreshments: Peanut-butter com 
soft drinks, coffee. 

Hair and makeup: Both. 
Special requests: Liquor for Te 
Turner; light beer for Jane Fol 
cupcakes for Linda Ronstadt. 
Biggest entourage: Cher, Eddi 


Smallest entourage: Ross Рето 
Emergencies: Monica Seles for 
her skirt. 

Best braul: The Red Hot 
Chili Peppers expressed theinn, « 
dissatisfaction *'rudely"' 
when they were bumped to 
another night. 


THE JOAN RIVERS SHOW 
Greenroom color: Gray. 
Distinguishing characteristics: 
Haimish; shares quarters with |. 
the World Turns and Geraldo 
(Carol Burnett found an As re, 
World Turns stagehand in her | 
bathroom). 

Refreshments: Food that tries, 
forks, plastic spoons. 

Hair and makeup: Hair, no; 
makeup, ves. Camille Paglia o 
arrived with a wet head and w: 
told that “ле доп“ do hair" b 
production assistant, who ende 
up blow-drying it. 

Special requests: Crystal for Zsa 
Gabor, who refused to drink frl 
Styrofoam cup. \ 
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B brau/i: Cindy Adams and 
fard Stern (he called her a yenta 


e air, which she saw over all 
eenroom monitors); Eric 
Marg (Amy Fisher's lawyer) and 
Wwe] Abramowitz (former Hard 
reporter) fought both 
Bid off the air; Miss American 
[у turned a cold cheek on 
"American Breast. 
| 
TONIGHT SHOW 
ui oroo color: Muted pastels. 
nguishing characteristics: 
ized atmosphere, bordering on 
lom; the walls are a landscape 
| |l of flowers and mountains so 
$ can pretend they are looking 
8 1e. Р 
£165: SIX dressing rooms with 
monitor in each; also, a 
J iproof children's greenroom, 
olete with Nintendo. 
Moments: Mini-pizzas (Jay's 
(UB tte). sandwiches. chocolate- 
J ed strawberries, soft drinks. 
and makeup: Yes—three 


d 


mts. Nancy Reagan always 


| . . 
ed with her hair tn rollers. 
ІШ popular guests: Richard Nixon. 








* PEE - 
KATHIE LEE guests (such us reunited relatives 
Gore Vidal, and Jimmy Stewart. Grecnroom color: Beige. who haven't seen each other for 20 





Amontre A telephone 
К mts Cotfee, tea, Danish | 
| | | | on pla 
И i / lot] > 
у Ross Pes | 
М j John | 
Kennedy Jr, (he turned down th 
limo service i T Ol U u 1 
ETC: 
Charlie Rose, who does I 'wn 
makeup. has the only sho ith 
Biggest entourage: Secret Service green greenroom—Very Is 
Clockwise from top lett: plus German shepherds for Leaguish, sort of like Charlie. On 2 
Alan Thicke with girlfrind presidential candidate Clinton. Conan O'Brien, the new Miss 
Gina Tolleson in the Live Smallest entourage: Ross Perot. America, Kimberly Clarice Arken. < 
with Regis and Kathie Lee Best braud: Ten fiancées and six brought along a woman whose sole 


greenroom: «a greenroom crowd : 
— та i wives confronted bigamist husband. job was to carry her coat. Arseni I 
at Live; beverages and a < 


: : as a bar with a bartende ah 
Regis and Kathie Lee poster ha ir With a bartender. Oprail 


LIVE WITH REGIS AND 


и 


has two sepurate greenrooms so that 





SH( W PH( ALO - 


Historical note: Legend has it that Distinguishing characteristics: years) can save their tears for the š 1 
Shelley Winters ate all the Urban Bible Belt. camera. Jack Paar loitered in CBS = | 


ereenroom food plus occasionally Refreshments: Coffee. tea. Evian, This Morning’s greenroom, 


had her hair colored when she was doughnuts, bagels. corn muffins. couching his cardiologist before the 


on the show. Ham and makeup: Yes. Josephine 


1 
Rosa does Kathie Lee (at 8:30 


A.M.). Regis (at 8:55 A.M.), and 


doctor's on-air appearance. Paar 



























never went before the cameras 
DONAHUE 


Greenroom color: Beige. 


himself. MTV's greenroom 15 
five to six more faces. 

The New Kids on the 
Block fell asleep in the greenroom. 


stocked with candy and video 


Distingnishing characteristics: The Emergentes: games. CNN s greenroom has no 


Donahue pep talk— "I'm not here food. no security. no receptionist. 
to make you uncomfortable. no bathroom. 


GOOD MORNING AMERICA 


Greenroom color: Off-white. 


"Don't worry." 
Refreshments: Cookies, brownies, 
characteristics: The 


crudités., sandwiches, coffee, sodas. Distinguishing 


Hair and makenp: Makeup only. smallest greenroom of them all. 
Special requests: A china 

teacup for Zsa Zsa Gabor, who 
refused to drink from a 


Styrofoam cup. 


Clockwise from near right: 
Katie Conric, typically perky | 
ги the A. M.: boy host Conan 
O'Brien: breakfast 1n thi 
Joan Rivers greenroom: Joan 
Lunde and Charl 
Gibson. the king and queen 
of the Good Morning 


America couch. 
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It was the year when apocalyptic visions from the past loomed in 















the American imagination. Prehistoric creatures conjured by 
Spielberg and Crichton lumbered through the biggest-grossing 
movie ever. Rabin and Arafat dropped their guard to make peace 
on the White House lawn, bridging the banks of the river Jordan. 
Russia lurched to the brink of revolution, before the ghosts of its 
history were caged again. The planet teemed with tension and cries 
for miracles of intervention. CNN kept watch over the angry birth 


of new republics in the East and caught Sarajevo as it burned in 
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Hollywood history: While his siblings made à comeback in Jurassic Park, the brontosaurus 
stood patient watch m New York's Museum of Natural History. 


CINDY CRAWFORD 


Моде! 


Because she knows all about Eve. As a matter of fact, there 
isn't a temptress that she doesn t know all about. Those who 
| feast themselves on her House of Style on MTV are at one 


with those who gaze longingly at her clinch with k. d. lang or 
her ubiquity in the world of posing and pulchritude. If, on 
the evolutionary ladder, snakes are the bottom, she's the 
top. Mrs. Richard Gere is so much more than a pretty. face 
that her every angle and aspect exhausts our superlatives. 








STYLED BY MARINA SCHIANO 


Photographs by Annie Leibovitz 
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Actor 













Because he loves to prove that appearances really can be 
deceptive. Because he all but sashayed toward superstar- 
dom as Clay Shaw in JFK. In 1993 he metamorphosed 
into the granite-hewn deputy U.S. marshal Sam Gerard 
to steal the show in The Fugitive, and now rounds the 
year off with the lead in Oliver Stone's Heaven and Earth. 
Tommy Lee, the Harvard grad with grit (and Al Gore 5 for- 
mer roommate), the star with an honors degree in priva- 
cy, the father of Austin and Victoria (left), is a Mister Jones 
who knows what's happening and keeps it to himseif. 











Madam 








Because her dialogue with the L.A.P.D. gave fresh resonance to 
the concept of the tart reply. Some of us had a hard time believing 
that Robert Redford had to part with seven figures for a night of 
shame, even ifitwas with Demi Moore. But now our Heidi-madam 
to the movie business~may be looking at some hard time for prov- 
ing that even the stars have to drop some big bucks before they can 
drop anything else. The world's oldest profession meets the world's 
vainest profession and it's wham-bam, thank you, Madam. 
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l - about black and white versus shades 














Photographer 





Because he has OE ated the cliché 













of gray. An Avedon portrait is an es- 
. say in chiaroscuro, with every grain 
and seam disclosing an intriguing 
ambiguity. The big bookiof his oeuvre 
came out this year and etched the 
hational retina, sharpened the Amer- 
-ican focus. The despair and madness 
n E continents stare from its pages. But 
qe again. ‘However. dark the picture, 
ша is alwa ys. some light i in it. 
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Media Moguls 


' Because together they stroll hand in hand down the information 

superhigh way. He left Fox and was freed to pitch at Paramount, 
- and once—not so long ago—he gave her 29 diamonds on her 29th 
birthday. Now she has introduced him to the world of gem shop- 
ping. by phone, and in this sparkling, multifaceted friendship, Silk 
E and liquid ones make for a natural bonding. This is a pow- 
а couple that have coupled their power. They are the yin and yang 

| | ү. i of the moving media—interactive, compatible, and user-friendly. 
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MICHAEL CRICHTON 


Author 


Because, having bronght us Andromeda without strain, he succeeded 
in making the past look real and the future look glaring. Between a 
scaly theme park and a high-tech Japanese indnstrial one, the admirable 
Crichton has us looking over our shoulders and toward new horizon 

Át one point in 93 the best-seller lists came to look like a division of 
Crichton Industries, with Rising Sun and Jurassic Park selling million 

And his name will be up at the top again in Jannary with Disclosure | 
his new novel about sexual harassment. Crichton is in every way a | 


phenomenon, the key stroke of his computer feeling the American pulse 


and tapping into a mood that we didn't know we had. It’s nice to know | 


that theres at least one author getting major mileage out of fossil fuel w 


| 


| 





ІШІ 


Actress 


Because she proves that there are no sinall parts—only 
small players. Becanse she returned from a slight ob- | 
scnrity to win our hearts, minds, and everything else. 
Whew she pulled out all the stops in Broadcast News, 
Holly acquired a legion of torchbearers yearning for there 
to be nore of her. And in 1993 it came: she was the year s 
tongliest aud most appealing waif in The Firm, and now 
she s taking bows for playing The Piano. Many would say 
that The Piano was Holly s forte; Holly would too. 
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Dramatist 

















Because he brought the healing uses of 
magic 10 the. American stage. Because he 


let the imagination take wings. By showing 


compassion even to his foe Roy Cohn, and 


changed forever the way we See a plague 
“апазғоп.а Pulitzer along the way. Angels 
"in America has been an exorcism and a re- 
| lease. Весйизе his Broadway audiences 
have ‚shown, that they will sit. still for 
hours at “Millennium Аррғоасһев” and 
| 1 come, back for more with “Pere- 
| ПД {0 4. their bi1 to даш ihe Devil. 
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Basketball Player 


Because he gave new dignity to the 
idea of quitting while ahead. (From 
„now on, we'll all be able to trust peo- 
ple over 30.) Because he could, and 
still can, float like a butterfly for the 
Bulls and slam-dunk like a bandit. 
Graceful on the court, he was gracious 
and generous off it. His warmest 
words, at his own main event, were for 
his father. At least, said Michael of his 
murdered parent, hie got to see me play 
mw last game. He was grateful for this 
Well Michael, we also got to see that 
gante, and we re grateful, too. 
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DVD LETTERMAN 


Talk-Show Host 






























Fashion Designer 


Because Karan can and does. Because 
| she put dress and success within every- 
body s reach, from Hillary and Barbra 
to the belles beyond the Beltway who buy 
DKNY, a bite of Big Apple temptation. 
She made it late, but great, on Seventh 
Aventte with black, practical, dramatic 
lines. Her husband and partner, Stephan 
Weiss, gave her the strength to give 
women what they really want in the late 
20th century. Then came Donna 5 den- 
im and the scent, which she said should 
smeli like “red suede, lilies, and the back 
of my husband's neck.” Understated in 
look, but never in life, our Donna. 
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Rapper, Model 


Because he has proved Dorothy Parker right, in denion- 

strating that brevity is indeed the soul of underwear. 

Because he can grab his crotch for fashion s brief en- 

counters and make us want to cry, “Down, boy!” Some- 

thing may have come between him and his Calvin 
| Klein contract, but nothing can stop the upward curve 
| of the bulletheaded rapper with the boxer's physique. 
Marky Mark can tan while the rest of us burn, and 
| we should bless the day M.M. went starky stark. 
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eptember will be a super- 
combative month," Bo- 
ris Yeltsin was saying. 
“Ив the month when we 
must decide the question 
of the constitution, the 
question of elections— 
when, in essence, we must 
decide the fate of power 
in Russia. ` 

l'd been standing four 
feet away from Yeltsin 
when he spoke these fate- 
ful words. A Moscow 
! friend had hustled me 
past the guards in the lobby ofthe Russian 
Press House, up two staircases, and 
through a door with a sign written in 
ballpoint pen reading, PRESIDENTIAL EN- 
TRANCE. We'd pushed past Yeltsin's se- 
curity detail, then down the steps to the 
dais where President Yeltsin was an- 
nouncing that Russia’s hour of destiny 
was at hand. 

This meeting with Russia's top lead- 
ership was restricted to Russian media. 
The gathered publishers, editors, and 
reporters had been expecting a typical 
Yeltsin peroration. What they got in- 
stead was a turning point in history. At 
last Yeltsin had made up his mind: 
things could not go on as they had been. 
“This will be the month of confronta- 
tion,” he declared. **We will prevail.’' 

But this did not alarm Ruslan Khasbu- 
latov, the chairman of the Supreme Sovi- 
et. Less than two miles away, at the 
parliament building, which Russians call 
the White House, Yeltsin's arch-enemy 


was confident that history was on his 
side. "Let Yeltsin tell you anything he 
wants," Khasbulatov said as he poured 
me dark Russian tea. **It doesn't matter. 
We represent the people. Yeltsin doesn't. '' 

Soon, this clever politician, much 
younger-looking than his 50 years, would 
be engulfed in apocalypse right here in 
this Brezhnevite skyscraper, poised be- 
tween the American Embassy and the 
Ukraine Hotel. After the fires died out 
and the bodies were counted, he would 
find himself the vanquished commander 
of Communist nostalgia—the most no- 
table prisoner of war in the clash over 
Russia's future. But now, in this impos- 
ing salon on the fifth floor, Khasbulatov 
was planning for victory. 

First of all, he explained, Yeltsin's 
ministers of finance and foreign af- 
fairs—along with Russia’s free-market 
economy and policy of cooperation with 
the West—would have to go. *‘They’re 
serving the foreign powers conspiring to 
break up Russia, just like the Soviet 
Union was broken up,’ he explained. 

“You mean President Clinton is 
conspiring against Russia?” 

"Let's not single out individuals,’ 
Khasbulatov replied calmly. *‘The fact 
is, Outsiders see great profits to be made 
in Russia. And the regions of Russia do 
have great resources. But let me take 
this opportunity to point out,’’ he added 
ominously, *'that if the regions break 
away, the regions will have nuclear 
weapons. `’ 

Khasbulatov spoke of apocalypse, and 
apocalypse was soon to engulf him, but 
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x SOVIET КВЕОМ t 
Ruslan Khasbulatov (left) and Genill H 

Aleksandr Rutskoi (above) on the rid, 
Lefortovo prison after their last sta, 





there was no drama in his suite of offi 
As my eyes circled the large confere ІШ 
room, F was struck by the realization tih po 
this was one place in Russia where 4 re 
ing had changed. Our overstuffed chai 
were arranged neatly around a highly 
ished coffee table; the shelves of | 
massive breakfronts standing against By ja 
walls displayed meticulous rows of dha 
orative plates, Soviet approximations \ 
Limoges. The chairman sipped his 
and spoke with careful reflection, 
though, in this quiet room, he wẹ y 
composing Yeltsin’s obituary. | 
^I tried to reason with him Іт xi 

times,*” Khasbulatov said. ‘Ра В 
his ‘reforms’ would destroy Russia." Bon 
paused. ** Yeltsin would smile апа рі 12; 
tend to listen. Then he just pushed аһе: 
regardless of what I told him to do.” 
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a Moscow disco, but when he opened 
mouth he voiced the obsessions of Stalif 
even of Rasputin: conspiracy, xenop 
bia, and the notion, running like a Bj, 
sinister throughout Russian history, thy, 
lence is the answer. 
| persisted: was compromise ii. 
possible? 
""Yeltsin capriciously destroyed tl 
U.S.S.R.," Khasbulatov declareq 
""There was no need to do that. We savt 


“Yeltsin ruined everything, lor no reason. We could he 
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situation by foiling the putsch,” he 
, referring to the failed 1991 coup, 
n Russians rallied to defend Yeltsin’s 
ig government. “Вш then Yeltsin 
ed everything, for no reason. We 
d have kept the Soviet Union intact, 
»pt for his egoism. "' 

But you supported him then, along 
: so many other Russians. Surely 
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This fabrication was manufactured 
he press,” Khasbulatov broke tn. 
ltsin was our guest here. The peo- 
supported us. Yeltsin was here in 
White House by accident.” 
Are you going to Impeach Yel- 
E Iasked. 
‘Perhaps the sinner will repent,” he 
ied indulgently. The chairman of 
Supreme Soviet then gave an exam- 
Pto prove that he, not Yeltsin, was 
true reformer. 
He's freed prices,*” he told me. **He 
people buy and sell things at any price 
' want—a very wrong thing to do. We 
ald have controlled prices until we 
enacted all the reforms and put them 
Ласе. Мом we see the results. Yel- 
MS s created a bazaar economy. Just 
(dl: at the streets of Moscow. People are 
ved to stand on the streets, selling 
gs, just to get a few rubles.’ 
1E said, "Mr. Chairman, all the ex- 
Ws tell me there's no way out of this 
„@frontation between you and Presi- 
Et Yeltsin. They say a showdown is 
ing. It could lead to bloodshed. 
irt you just put things on hold for a 
wile, wait a year or two, let him be 
Bsident, you head of the legislature, 
WE then when elections come, let the 
idi ple decide who was right or wrong?’ 
wae The future of Russia is at stake," he 
uM wered. Then: *''Don't worry. We 
4I defend the constitution. 
eor more than a year, however, Khas- 
AS atov had treated the constitution as his 
wBything. The chairman and his follow- 
„бит the Supreme Soviet had amended 
„Mnore than 300 times, mostly to their 
y Y lusive benefit. One of their last major 
rees was an attempt to transfer legal 
H of their Moscow apartments to them- 
Yves. Other, more significant measures 
¡Yrped powers such as control of the 
( ural Bank— whieh churned out more 
4! more worthless money, feeding 








hyperinflation. At each step, as Khasbu- 
latov orchestrated his legislative coup 
d'état, Yeltsin had responded the way 
democratically elected officials are sup- 
posed to act. He had agreed to compro- 
mises, which Khasbulatov had invari- 
ably broken. 

Later, as this very office burned, as 
bodies littered these same hallways, l 
remembered my leave-taking from Khas- 
bulatov, the emptiness of the vast corri- 
dors outside his office. These **corridors 
of power’’ were already lifeless. Here no 
one shouted, no one rushed, no one de- 
bated. Everything was controlled, fos- 
tering the illusion of impending victory 
over the uncontrollable Russia outside. 

Of course, there were things | could 
not see: the Kalashnikov rifles, the crates 
of ammunition, hidden in the parlia- 
ment building. But what was apparent 
in Khasbulatov's eyes was the hardness 
of sincere conviction. ""These are the 
realities of Russia," he insisted at one 
point as he assured me that Russia could 
never be a free-market democracy, that 
Russians could never live as people do 
in Western Europe or America—that 
he. not Boris Yeltsin, understood Rus- 
sia's true nature. 

After more than a month there, I won- 
dered what Russia Khasbulatov meant. 
In each place I'd gone—to the Urals. to 
the farmlands around Kaluga, to provin- 
cial towns such as Kashira, to industrial 
cities such as Yekaterinburg, to St. Pe- 
tersburg— I'd encountered a new Russia 
he and the other desperado apparatchiks 
in the Supreme Soviet didn't represent 
at all. Everywhere, I'd encountered a 
sloppy Russian vigor, a slapdash re- 
sourcefulness, an impromptu existential 
knack for " making a living." This new 
Russia, as events rıght here at the White 
House were soon to show, was a coun- 
try of new dangers, but also a country 
of freedoms and opportunities unthink- 


"able only two years ago. 


Nowhere was this clearer than in central 
Moscow. Within sight of Khasbulatov’s 
office, highways flanking the Moscow 
River were jammed with BMWs and Lin- 
colns, along with the Russian Ladas and 
Volgas, carrying ""Ruppies' —rising Rus- 
stan entrepreneurs— making deals on car 
phones. A 10-minute walk away on Ar- 
bat, Moscow's most popular pedestrian 





mall, plasterers and plumbers were rush- 
ing to renovate apartments selling for 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. Near- 
by, inskyscraper offices, faxes chattered 
with New York and Frankfurt. Below, 
thousands of people filled street-level de- 
partment stores where— something else 
unimaginable just two years ago—there 
were no lines, the shelves were full, and 
you could buy anything you wanted 
with Russian rubles, as long as you had 
enough of them. 

But you could see none of this from 
Khasbulatov's office, because every win- 
dow was shrouded in thick, white cur- 
tains. On his tea table were the trademark 
Marxist-Leninist plastic flowers, even 
though—another revolution in Russia— 
fresh flowers are now available every- 
where, along with fresh fruit and vege- 
tables, at prices most people can afford. 

That is what | remember about Rus- 
lan Khasbulatov: the heavy curtains, the 
plastic flowers, the illusion of control in 
this great white citadel of his certainty, 
so soon to go up in flames. 





ithout suspecting it, Khas- 
bulatov had given me one 
of his last formal interviews. 
After the smoke had cleared 
from the White House. Gen- 
nady Burbulis, Yeltsin’s 
closest adviser, spoke for 
the first time with a journal- 
ist about the event that had compelled 
Yeltsin to dissolve the parliament and 
ignite the crisis. 

""The previous Wednesday,’ recalled 
Burbulis, **Khasbulatov and Yeltsin went 
beyond the point of no return. `” Burbulis 
described a meeting with members of 
local soviets from around the country, 
which was being paralyzed by the dead- 
lock between Yeltsin and the Supreme 
Soviet. At one point, Khasbulatov's ally. 
Vice President Aleksandr Rutskoi, ad- 
dressed the meeting and committed the 
ultimate indiscretion. His real goal, Ruts- 
koi proclaimed, was the complete restora- 
tion of the Soviet system of authority.’ 
Khasbulatov went even further: he vowed 
to have his pliant constitutional court 
declare the 1991 dissolution of the Sovi- 
et Union ``unconsututional.`` 

“They also heaped extraordinary per- 
sonal abuse on the president," Burbulis 








MA 


had to end. We must act, and act now. ` 
In the days leadıng up to the blood- 
shed, it was obvious to practically ev- 
eryone outside a 200-yard radius of the 
White House that this was a parliament 
which spoke for no one except a radical 
fringe of Marxists and monarchists. This 
was clear to average Russians, who 
greeted Yeltsin's dismissal of the Su- 
preme Soviet on September 21 not as a 
| national crisis but as a minor news 
| event. SHAME ON KHASBULATOV, read 
the graffitt spray-painted on the en- 
| trance to an apartment house 10 minutes 
| from the Supreme Soviet and just across 
Ir from another icon of the new Russia, 
1 Pizza Hut. 
| But the chairman of the Supreme So- 
viet was certain that he was the future of 
| Russia, not the president, who was, af- 
| 


| added. *‘ We realized then that this charade 
| 





ter all, only a muzhik, a rustic clown. 
And so when Yeltsin dissolved the par- 
liament, Khasbulatov retaliated by hav- 
ing the Supreme Soviet name General 
Aleksandr Rutskoi president and calling 
for a general strike. He commanded the 
Russian people to arise. Confidently, 
calmly, he waited for history to prove 
him right. 

Nothing happened. For more than a 
week, nothing happened—except traffic 
kept churning past the White House. In 
Red Square, 100,000 people joined Yel- 
tsin to watch Mstislav Rostropovich 
| | conduct a visiting American symphony 
orchestra. Meanwhile, in front of the 
White House, a few thousand demon- 
strators gathered to blame Yeltsin, the 
Americans, the Jews. * All power to the 
Soviets!” some shouted. *'Bring back 
czardom!”” yelled others. 

But even this was not a new develop- 
ment. Such groups had been routinely 
parading here for months. “If only Le- 
nin had lived another 10 years, a dem- 
onstrator told me one day, ‘‘Commu- 
nism would have worked.” Another 
flag-waver griped, ‘‘It was the czar’s 
foreign wife who ruined everything. 
The czar was a good man,”” he added, 
*“but he had bad advisers.”” 

The Communist and the czarist demon- 
strators were attired in political fancy 
dress. Besides the flags they carried, 
their shirts were festooned with badges 
and pins, (Continued on page 241) 
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“Old people, rampaging old people! People in their ul 
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REVOLUJION 
REDUX 
Anti-Yeltsin 
protesters battle 
soldiers in the 
streets of Moscow, | 














Ata million dollars. 
Demi Moore was a bargain 
in Indecent Proposal— 
after all, her last 

two films have grossed 
900 times that. But 

as much as Vanity Fair’s 
cover goddess has 
demonstrated her worth 
to Hollywood, has she 
proved it to herself? 

` LESLIE BENNETTS 
discovers that Demi is 


still battling her + 


` childhood insecurities, 
20. vU but with the same 
E that takes 


‚ саге of her career, 


er marriage to Bruce, 


- and Baby Number 
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"THE VISITATION 
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. Demi, Moore poses hére in ° 
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n the golden afternoon sunshine, the conversation 
is desultory as the moms and baby-sitters wait on 
the sidewalk for school to be over. There is no 
discernible frisson as Demi Moore swerves into an 
illegal parking space, jumps out of her black Sub- 
urban, and joins the group. Wearing a short-sleeved 
red leotard and her husband's purloined jeans, 
Moore could pass for any other mom today. She 
is pregnant enough to bulge around the iniddle 
but not so much that her condition announces 
itself; if you didn't know better, you might think 
she'd just gained weight. With no makeup on 
that famous face. you'd never pick this woman 
out of a crowd as “‘the most successful actress 
— Working today,'' as David Letterman put it when 
she appeared on his show a few weeks ago, adding that 
Moore's last four films have grossed half a billion dollars. 
(Actually, her last two films alone have earned that much.) 

When three o clock arrives, 
there is a sudden burst of noise 
as the kindergartners come hur- 
tling out. Wearing a pink school 
uniform, her sneakers both 
untied, five-year-old Rumer 
Glenn Willis skips down the 
front walk, grabs her mother’s 
hand, and launches into an ani- 
mated conversation about what 
whales eat. 

Moore has spent the morning 
ata Mommy-and-me gym class 
with her two-year-old daughter, 
Scout, and she has the purple 
stars Scout stamped on the back 
of her hand to prove it. But al- 
though she’s on her way to the 
office, she’s made a solemn 
vow to take Rumer to school or 
pick her up every day. 

Movie stars don’t get much 
hotter than Moore has been 
lately, given the success of /n- 
decent Proposal and A Few 
Good Men. But in fact she 
hasn't been in front of a camera in months and doesn't plan 
to start again for the better part of a year. The production 
she's working on right now is Baby Number Three. 

Many actors far less ambitious than Moore might be con- 
sumed with anxiety about taking so much time off in the 
middle of a winning streak, but not Demi. "Right now I feel 
really relaxed," she says. ''When I'm in a physical produc- 
tion where I have to show up at five A.M. and they have me 
until seven at night. my time is owned. I'm not able to go to 
the Mommy group. Devoting my primary time to family 
really does feel like a luxury. The desire to be working 
comes in cycles. It’s not so much that | feel anxiety; it’s an 
antsy feeling. But I feel comfortable enough to really enjoy 
this time. You start to realize it only comes by once, and I 
don't want to miss any of these moments. ` 
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“Even when 
she was a messed-up 
little child,” 
says a producer, 


“vou could 
tell she had it.” 


THAT FACE 
David Letterman called Demi Moore *''the most successful 
actress working today.’ 






As with so many other things in her life, Moore leard 
this lesson the hard way. She breast-fed Rumer for ig 
years, but Scout got less than six months, and even th 
were affected by the rigors of Moore's exercise regimen. 
started training at the end of that pregnancy, and І ри 
myself to the point where it compromised other thing 
Moore says with regret. *'It really shortened my nursing tie 
with her.” | 

She won't do that again: Moore has always special J 
learning from her mistakes. And so far she has showig 
remarkable knack for combining motherhood with her mog 
career. At 31, she fully intends to have a fourth child 
perhaps adopt more. She even figured out a way to (es 
pregnancy into a cause célébre with the infamous nude V 
гу Fair cover that was shot when she was hugely pregn 
with Scout. Lush and voluptuous, dazzlingly adorned 
diamonds, Moore was quoted as saying that ''pregna 
agrees with me." Smiling beatifically, she did seem the î 
mate fertility symbol, not 
mention a drop-dead glam 
queen. 

Since many of us lesser ni 
tals have not found pregna 
to be a peak glamour 
ment, I was heartened to le: 
that this time around Del 
spent weeks with her head 
a toilet bowl. **Throwing Y 
all day, all night, every dä 
for a month and a half, $ 
tells me cheerfully. “10 
certainly not just the mornil 
is all I can say. I'was in bf 
moaning—I literally put mys} 
to bed. I told myself, I’m going 
try to muscle through this—l] 
I couldn't. Couldn't read pid 
sure books, couldn't ге) 
scripts. I wasn't able to eat, | 
I just kind of stopped. It was 
first time in my life I could 
get the phone, couldn't rec 
couldn't watch television. Ih} 
to say, I just have to stop no: 
And then I started craving Cup O’ Noodles. I’m Miss Brd 
coli Eater, and there I was craving Cup O' Noodles." | | 

But now the siege is over, and Moore has turned back irj 
"Miss Zip-a-Dee-Doo-Dah,"' as she puts it. She certain} 
seemed perky over lunch at Luma, one of those earnest 
health-conscious Santa Monica restaurants where the та 
d' looks at you like you're an ax murderer if you ask | 
caffeine or artificial sweetener. When Demi arrived, the ch 
was so pleased he made her a special dish. He'd heard sf 
enjoyed the seitan when she visited the Luma in New Yon 
so he sent out two heaping plates of it. Yum, yum; nothil 
like gluten, I always say. Demi plowed right through it, b. 
when the maitre d’ came to ask how she had liked it, sl 
allowed as how it was a bit gooshy. She smiled brightl] 
"Gluten is so... " She hesitated, searching for the rig 
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“ЕхасПпу”” she said, 
looked as if she’d driven a stake 


word. **Glutinous?’’ I suggested. 
beaming. The maître d` 
through his heart. 

The next day, over lunch at Ivy at the Shore, a trendy 
Santa Monica hangout on the beach, Moore orders a huge 
platter of rice and broccoli, then sends the broccoli back 
twice because it’s not cooked right. She does this with such a 
radiant smile that the hovering waiters, instead of looking as 
if they'd like to kill her, look as if they'd like to kill them- 
selves for letting her down. This is a woman who knows how 
to get what she wants—especially from men. Nor is she 
inclined to compromise on what she wants, even if it's only 
crisp broccoli. And—come to think of it—why should she? 


o be sure, Moore drives herself as hard as she 
drives others. She says she took a 24-mile bike 
ride the day her water broke with Scout, and went 
dancing that night; the day before, she had done a 
two-and-a-half-hour hike. She went back to work 
two months after Scout was born, holding herself 
to a ferocious discipline. At three o'clock in the 
morning, there she was, chugging down the street 
wearing a miner's headlamp, putting in the requi- 
site number of miles (accompanied by her trainer, of course) 
before showing up on the set for her five A.M. call. Shortly 
thereafter, she posed for her other Vanity Fair cover, wearing 
nothing but body paint. Very few women’s bodies are in good 
enough shape to pose naked for a national magazine cover 
not long after giving birth to their second child, but there 
wasn't an ounce of flab on that chiseled torso. (Once again, 
of course, it was also a brilliant career move: what a way to 
announce that you're back in business as a sex symbol!) 

Inevitably, however, Moore's uncompromising determi- 
nation has earned her an inordinate number of detractors who 
portray her as the prima donna from hell. As Demi's demands 
escalated along with her clout, stories about **' Gimme Moore" 
proliferated, painting her as a diva who quibbled over the 
pettiest details of on-set status, and surrounded herself with 
hordes of servants, from nannies to bodyguards. It is true 
that even her assistant has an assıstant, although Moore re- 
fuses to divulge how many employees she and Bruce Willis 
retain. *“To me it really isn’t anybody's business how many 
people we have working for us,`` she says evenly. *‘What’s 
offensive is that I’m portrayed as this prima donna with these 
sycophants telling me how great I am all the time. It's so far 
from the reality, which is that we are a team. Yes, they do 
work for me, but we're working together for a higher good, 
for something that’s going to make us all proud." 

She says this without irony, seemingly oblivious to the 
fact that the higher good in question is the personal advance- 
ment of Demi Moore. To her, the point is that she's always 
striving to improve. “‘If you want to say that I have passion 
and strength of conviction in my work, I do,"' she says ear- 
nestly. **And as Гуе matured I’ve learned there are more 
graceful ways of expressing myself. So I don’t have to be so 
heavy-handed or fanatical for fear I won’t be heard. Part of 
my growth has been trusting that people are listening to me, 
listening to my ideas—that I don’t have to push so hard. | 
went from being somebody who was terrified to assert my 
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opinion—who didn’t even know how to express an 
ion—to the point where, when I finally did assert it, I wd 
worried they were going to shut me down 1 probably ol 
little dogmatic, because | wanted to be sure I was heard 
A succession of directors have already learned һом іт 
tant it is to make Miss Moore feel she’s been heard. 
Demi doesn’t think it's fair to label her as difficult justig 
cause she’s capable of costing a director his job, as she 
on Mortal Thoughts, which she co-produced. “‘If you |! 
no trust in your director, it’s very scary; you’re all alo 
she says defensively. ‘But I don’t need to be right. 
gives a shit about being right? What's important is taking 
best ideas and putting them into play. Not everyone's 24 | 
to like me, and I'm not going to like everyone; that’s 
life. I’m sure there are people who think I’m a bitch. I dof 
at all. I know that I strive for perfection, and 1 expect ev 
one else to strive as hard as I do in the tasks they do. B 
don't think I'm demanding to an unreasonable point." | 
Indeed, many Hollywood insiders agree that she's tak 
bum rap. “When Kevin Costner makes a series of de 
or attempts to take control of a movie, people think, E 
he's really smart,’ points out Craig Baumgarten, a succes 
independent producer. **But when Demi Moore does t 
people say, Boy, what a bitch! You don't read about this + 
with male stars when they make their demands. You re 
can t overestimate the role of sexism in Hollywood.” 
Demi herself isn’t about to level such charges; she’s! 
shrewd to criticize the values of the male-dominated mi 
industry. Although many critics, both men and women, | 
voiced their dismay over the recent spate of major films; 
glamorize the premise of women being sold as sex obje 
Moore is wide-eyed and ingenuous in defending her roli 
the million-dollar babe who is purchased by Robert Red 
in Indecent Proposal. `°] never felt it was derogatory,” 
exclaims. ‘‘It was much more about a decision a col 
made, not about somebody who got put up for somethin} 
lost in a poker game, like Honeymoon in Vegas. Her bod y 
me, was the least important sacrifice she made, comparé 
the potential loss of her шап which was something 
valued more than anything.” | 
Moore puts an implacably optimistic spin on апу апаў 
of women's status in Hollywood. ``! want to see g 
change take place for women, and | want to be part of 
solution,’’ she says brightly. “‘But it doesn’t serve me t 
caught up in any negativity about what isn't. Let's go inj 
see what we can do about what is. My position has # 
gotten better, so I have nothing to О about. To 
here and complain puts me in a dead place. `` 
Spoken like a true politician. As for where Moore sta 
right now, that remains to be seen. Not so long ago, she! 
still dissatisfied. *‘I1’m not quite in the place I want to be. Be 
offers are coming my way, but until now I haven't b 
anybody's first choice." Even though A Few Good Men‘ 
Indecent Proposal were both box-office bonanzas, пей 
offered Moore what anyone would call a first-rate role; indé 
the purpose of her character in A Few Good Men seemed tí 
mainly to act dumb enough to make Tom Cruise look små 
Moore's current status is obviously in flux, but **to 
degree 1 don't know," 
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Demi has specialized 

in contemporary 

heroines, but plans 
to do a new. | 

version of The: 

Scarlet Letter. 
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HAFT-BLOODED | 
Тһе split i in the family 
empire pits patriarch | 
Herbert Haft (near right) ` 
against hiselderson, — . 
Robert, whom he kissed 
at his son’s 40th-birthday | 
party at Bice — 
and Herbert’ $ 

wife, loria (far right). ' 
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father Herb and Hair Аррагеш” Bobby than for the ¡E 

savvy that led them into the rarefied air of the Forbes Four Hundred 
list of wealthiest Americans. But this year the Hafts suddenly 

turned against one another in a series of public screaming matches and 
boardroom power plays. In exclusive interviews with the family, 
BRYAN BURROUGH sorts through the saga 
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ear the height 
of a withering Potomac summer, when 
the threats, the screaming middle-of-the- 
night calls, and the sense of danger grew 
too much to bear, Bobby Haft took his 
wife and three young children and fled 
the big red brick town house on Wash- 
ington’s Embassy Row. Bobby’s father, 
Herbert, the Haft family's white-pompa- 
doured, 73-year-old patriarch, had de- 
clared war on Bobby and his mother, 
Gloria, firing them from posts at the fam- 
ily's $1.2 billion Dart Group. and the 
family warfare was growing nastier by 
the day. Already Herb had sealed his 
son's suburban-Maryland office and 
seized millions of dollars’ worth of Bob- 
by's stock certificates from a family 
vault. A prototypical "nice Jewish boy, `` 
who was as popular in East Coast busi- 
ness circles as his father was reviled, 
Bobby was still stunned by the discovery 
that Herb had drilled his mother's safe- 
deposit box, allegedly to steal a decade-old 
blackmail note one of Herb's paramours 
had mailed her. 

By June, Bobby felt certain his fa- 
ther was having him followed, and he 
suspected even more sinister intrigues. 
Amid their countless arguments, he 
thought he had heard Herb use snip- 
pets of the exact language he was sure 
he had breathed only in bedroom con- 
versations with his wife, Mary, as the 
couple lay awake at night, agonizing 
over the family's disintegration. Fearing 
his father might have installed electron- 
IC eavesdropping devices in his house, 
Bobby hired experts to sweep for bugs, 
and one found what he thought might be 
evidence of tampering on a phone line. 
He couldn't be sure. The bug man told 
Bobby his father might even be using 
long-range microphones to pick up 
sound waves off his bedroom windows. 
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(“That's ridiculous,” says one of Herb's 
spokesmen, ''and it seems to reflect a 
paranoia that seems bizarre. '') 

Around Bobby's breakfast table, where 
Herb hàd frolicked with his three grand- 
children, each morning seemed to bring 
new examples of Herb's vindictiveness 
and, Bobby felt, his instability. In a let- 
ter, Herb claimed he was being stalked 
by "unkempt men"' in "'dirty cars?” and 
had received death threats; he warned 
Bobby to stop it. 

At Harvard Business School, Bobby 
had become friends with Sam Shoen, the 
eldest son in Arizona’s feuding U-Haul 
dynasty, whose wife was murdered under 
mysterious circumstances, and the two 
had recently spoken in worried tones 
about the possibility of violence breaking 
out in the Haft family. '*My father does 
have firearms, Bobby told friends, viv- 
idly recalling how, during Thanksgiv- 
ings at West Virginia’s Greenbrier resort, 
Herb had enjoyed blazing away at targets 
on a rifle range and bragging how he 
hadn't lost the eye’’ he had gained dur- 
ing World War II. (Herb says he recently 
turned in his only gun to Washington po- 
lice, out of concern for his own safety.) 

Finally Bobby packed up Mary and 
the children and retreated to their man- 
sion in Nantucket. There he took long 
walks on the beach, trying to decipher 
how the family's luxurious fabric had 
unraveled so suddenly. In time he grew 
convinced Herb's behavior could be ex- 
plained by what he delicately termed a 
"medical answer." Bobby had read 
Gail Sheehy's Vanity Fair article on 
male menopause, which detailed how 
aging men who couldn't perform in 
bed—as his mother, Gloria, was hinting 
in her separation struggle with Herb— 
often took out their frustrations on those 
around them, boosting their masculinity 
by surrounding themselves with young- 
er women, exactly as Herb, a notorious 
womanizer, had been doing for months. 
Bobby called his father's latest consort 
“the lead peacock.’ 

In Nantucket, Bobby sat for hours 
alone with Mary as they sought solace 
in their respective faiths. A savvy, opin- 
ionated former television producer, Mary 
is a blonde, blue-eyed *‘shiksa’* who at- 
tends the Holy Trinity Church in George- 
town, and she has relied on a circle of 





friends who send her Bible passages qd 
ery day through what they call j 
"Christian Fax Network." “Тһе ой 
word to describe what's happened to E. or 
is ‘evil,’ "' she told one acquaintand ù: 
“You never expect to find evil in y E 
own family.... The only thing ам 
comforts me is knowing that one d| W 
Herbert will die, and he wili face Godi s: 
know he will have to face judgment. FF 1 
will have to answer for this evil.” u 
But in quiet moments Bobby adm) i 
ted there was no way to defeat his iT 
ther, who controlled a majority Ë uu 
Dart’s stock. He teld Mary, “° We re lË uiv 
God’s shadow now.” | 
Bobby's warm, secure life had bed 
destroyed in one searing flash of his 
ther's famous temper. Until this sprinBo o: 
Bobby had spent weekdays work fuer 


at his newborn daughter or holding qu Is sm 
et dinner parties with the likes of 
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great public spectacle.’ Шол 

Until recently, Washington's Haly; 
family was known more for Herb's am; M 
Bobby’s infamous pompadours than fd 4, 


best known is Bobby’s 250-store Cro 
Books chain—plus a lucrative archipe] y. 


d 


thing, and, thanks to Herb's relentlessl 3 
combative ways, earned the ire of seenfy 
ingly every retailer, supplier, tenan} 
banker, and lawyer they encountered, 


sone beyond the business world now 
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FAMILY ІР», 

Bobby and Mary Haft at à 

Kennedy Center benefit; Gloria and 
Linda Sfaft at a charity event 


Me Haft is the kind of angry, litigious at the Ford Theatre (inset, left); 
SM iessinan who doesn't have partners, Ronnie and Herb Haft at a **Potomac 
he is sparring partners, and as a result Ponderosa” party at the cider 
Mia of corporate Washington wanted в — mit 


litt to do with the family. 
day, Washington can't get enough 
@ > battling Hafts. Since their travails 
№ into public view this summer, the 
lr y has dominated gossip among the 
go r-lunch crowd at Duke Zeibert's, 
We Herb and Bobby could once be 
W diagramming deals. The papers, 
Wally The Washington Post, have 
fa i field day chronicling the feud's 
"e twist and turn, and the family 
@atants have grown so well-known 
te The Washington Times has already 
Athe movie. The villain, in Wash- 
шоп 5 eyes, ıs Herb, the tyrannical 
MG druggist—he stands no more than 
Wfeet five even when blow-dried— 
WE has spent his life engaged in one 
libus fight after another. He battled 
ME rug-industry giants who sought to 
Ша his pioneering discount strate- 
I" the 1950s, then his brother, sis- 
"Rand parents during the 1960s, a 
(@Ё п of competitors in the 1970s, the 
ne 500 during the 1980s, and 
le almost inevitably, his own fam- 
ly" Believe me, if you find anyone 
ue Washington area that has a good 
14€. to say about him, it would Бе a 
E says Thomas McNutt, a region- 
М ог leader who has wrangled with 
WE for years. 
he "hero" is Bobby, once known 
де Hair Apparent," the yuppified 
ИФ son who engineered Dart's trans- 
ation from a regional drug chain to 
Idiional presence in discount books 
"muto parts, helping found the Trak 
MF chain as well as Crown, whose 
present ads and commercials in 
¡Min he starred (^" Books cost too much" ") 
(M4: him a camp success story. "| 
; think Bobby has a mean bone in 
ody,’ says Chuck Farkas, a Bos- 
(9e onsultant whom Herb forced off of 
i s board in June. “He may occa- 
Willy be naive, but he is never mali- 
ff. and he's done a terrific job of 
Wing this company." 
ing out handkerchiefs for any scenes 
ng matriarch Gloria Haft, Herb's 
№ well-mannered wife of 46 years, 
f endured a humiliating procession 


ге 


tis is about madness.” 


Au 
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of her husband's affairs—including two 
that allegedly led to multimillion-dol- 
lar blackmail attempts—only to find 
herself, at 66, sleeping behind locked 
doors in the Northwest Washington 
mansion she and Herb still share, 
fearful her husband will attack her. 
Meanwhile, a colorful supporting role 
is reserved for Gloria's ““Ваһу,” her 
younger son, Ronnie, a 34-year-old 
chipmunk who gave up his Hollywood 
acting aspirations, but not his Laguna 
Beach house, to replace Bobby at his 
father's side. (The Times suggests Andy 
Garcia for the part.) Last comes the in- 
spiring story of 43-year-old daughter 
Linda Haft, the quiet, withdrawn moth- 
er of two teenage girls, who, after years 
of alleged domination by her father, has 
asserted her independence by siding 
with Bobby and Gloria. *'It's great to 
see Linda standing up for herself,” says 
a family member. ''By her doing so, 
some light is finally being shed on the 
dark cloud we've all lived under with 
Herbie all these years. *” 

The cinematic tales of abuse, invec- 
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“This is all because of Herbert's 
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tive, and espionage emerging from the 
family's capital-area mansions and town 
houses stand in sharp contrast to the 
whimsical, almost buffoonish image the 
Hafts conjured on the national business 
scene. Since they first made headlines 
as blustery greenmailers in 1985, there 
has always been a cartoonish quality to 
Herb and Bobby, whose feeble takeover 
raids were ridiculed as often as their 
hairstyles. Wall Street types still burst 
out laughing when recalling the pair’s 
prowess with comb and brush. “Ме 
called them the Coif Brothers,” jokes 
one veteran deal-maker. '' Whenever we 
went into a meeting, they would go 
into the bathroom and Herbie would 
turn to Bobby and say, ‘Give me the 
brushes." Bobby would take out this 
little pouch with all these. brushes, 
Herbie would comb up his hair, then 
hand the brushes back to Bobby, and 
he would comb his up. It was amaz- 
ше. During Herb and Gloria’s sepa- 
ration hearings in August, spectators 
couldn't stop staring at Herb's majes- 
tic pouf; the Post even ran a detailed 


HAFT ANDI 
Bobby's town 
. . on Embass: 
4 (left) and 
. and Gloria's maf | 


few blocks) . 
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twisted mania 
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analysis of how Herb's do is done, th; 
cluding breathy comments from Що о 
suburban hairstylist, Diego Paez, Wher; 
gushed, ‘‘In my next life, I want Hi) any, 
bie Haft`s hair.`” N wh. 
When Herb consented to give me № f 
first interview on the family strife, I ter jy | 
couldn't quit staring at his snowy marfii Mo 
As he reclined in the back of a Мах 
stretch limousine cruising through th 
Washington suburbs, his great cloud е 
white hair seemed poised to fall af yo, 
smother his humorless leprechaun faq qa. 
Lacing his conversation with ода, тїшї. 
less giggles and meandering soliloquifter. 
on the minutiae of strip malls аф Her 
discounting techniques, Herb dismiss 
Bobby as a wayward son who, lij 
some promising Thoroughbred, за 
had come up lame. '*Why it came]; 
this lII never know," he told my 
"During the war I was shot at in Nom; 
Africa. I was bombed in Italy. I was}; 
a boat in Okinawa about to go ashok, 
I was lucky they dropped the atom 
bomb and I went ashore in Japan. Ў 
want to know something? I’ve seen) 
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hys Gloria. “It’s like a vendetta for no reason. 


«Mf of things happen in this world. And 

aow one thing. There's no rational 
1 @wer to Irrational behavior.`` He let 
m9 another stramge chuckle. ''You 

Ww what he's like? Herb said, 
„йбипе forward and stabbing a tiny 
Mer in the air." Robert is like Rev- 
ad Moon, and Gloria and Linda are 


disciples.’ 
Jntil this summer, the Hafıs ap- 
red to be a rich, loving family. All 





worked for Haft companies, with 
t management team of Herb and Bob- 


dfuence. Until they moved into the 
, Herb and Gloria had lived tn side- 
biside homes with Linda in the Mary- 
Idi suburbs. Their $4 million Wash- 
[fon villa, which has echoed with the 
| of slamming doors and nighttime 


‘b's for à swim or dinner; Ronnie lives 
2w blocks away. The family vaca- 
ied together, at the Greenbrier, in Eu- 


each overseeing his own sphere of 


rope, or at Herb and Gloria's $2 million 
home in Boca Raton. Often Herb and 
Bobby could be seen taking in a movie 
with the family at Dupont Circle, while 
Sunday evenings Gloria and Herb treat- 
ed Bobby's kids to Mexican food 
Cactus Cantina on Wisconsin Avenue. 

The very public implosion of so 
tight a family has thawed the hearts 
o seven Hero s enemies I feel so 
sorry for those people." says Mike 
Herman. who fought with Herb during 
the sale of his and his father's stake in 
an area grocery chain. **Any ill will | 
had, and | had some, they've taken 
care of by ruining themselves. It's just 
so very tragic to see a family blow 
apart like this." 

“This is all because of Herbert's 
twisted mania.” Gloria Haft told me in 
her first public interview, "It's just very 
unfortunate that he has turned on his 
son, his daughter, on me, on the grand- 
children. Its hard for me to believe my- 
self. Its very difficult for me. He's 
taken Ronnie with him. Its very painful 
to me, very painful. Ronnie's still my 


baby. It's like a vendetta for no reason. 
We don't understand it ourselves. The 
whole situation is more than a 66-vear- 
old woman can bear. 

For the most part. the press has por- 
trayed the Haft-family saga as a struggle 
between Herb and Bobby for the helm 
of publicly held Dart. an image Herb 
continues to invoke during the blizzard 
of litigation that now engulfs the fam- 
ily. In fact. that was just the starting 
point. What began as a misunderstand- 
ing OVer succession seems to have de- 
generated into a crusade by a vengeful 
Herb to wrest control of the family’s 
private fortune trom Bobby, Gloria. 
and Linda. When Bobby and his moth- 
er objected, Herb followed through on 
his threats to throw them out of all the 
family businesses. “At the heart of 
everything is money, not pride.” savs 
Chuck Farkas. "Most people have fo- 
cused on the public company. Dart. 
but the real issue 15 the private compa- 

y, Combined Properties —the real es- 
tate. That's where the monev is. ` 

But a family member disagrees, sav- 
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Ing, ``This has gone beyond the business 
world now. This is about madness.’ 


o one alive knows for sure when 

Herbert Haft engaged in his first 
fight. His older sister, Sylvia, who 
loathed him, died some 20 years ago not 
having spoken to Herb in years. His 
brother, Leonard, a respected Washing- 
ton architect, went 15 years without 
speaking to Herb before Bobby recon- 
ciled them one night in the 1970s. Fam- 
ily members say Herb even warred with 
his late parents. 

As one of the Washington area's larg- 
est landlords. Herb looks for any excuse 
to eject tenants with. low, long-term 
rents, according to one former aide. “If 
some poor old guy is paying $8 a square 
foot and Herb thinks he ought to be pay- 
ing $18, he looks for any reason to kick 
the guy out,’ says the aide. '' He'll put 
tenants in default on the littlest thing, a 
garbage can in the wrong place, an elec- 
trical socket in the wrong place—any- 
thing. Herb’s reputation for litigious- 
ness is so widespread that it’s difficult 
to find anyone who will discuss him. 
Spokesmen for one discount retail chain 
that sued him, Price Club, wouldn't 
even tell me where the suit was filed. 
"] have no interest in saying anything 
about Herbert Haft, on or off the rec- 
ord," says Joseph Santarlasci, a for- 
mer Dart Drug vice-chairman. *'Life is 
too short.” 

Herb’s legend has grown thanks to 
episodes like his legal war with his 
neighbors in Potomac, Maryland, over 
a massive hedge he chopped up de- 
spite a protective covenant that barred 
him from doing so. Highlights include 
the time Herb allegedly denounced his 
neighbor Tyler Abell as a ‘‘sissy’’ 
and called his wife “‘ugly.’’ Abell, a 
Maryland blueblood who was Presi- 
dent Johnson's chief of protocol, fired 
back, in court and in the newspapers, 
calling Herb an “absolute nut” and 
the ‘“‘meanest, toughest son of a bitch 
in the world. `’ 

Herb’s contribution to Wall Street 
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mma Forrest is “having a 
nervous breakdown,” she confesses, “because, at 16, 1 
know I’m getting too old.” Forrest is not an Olympic 
gymnast or a child star. She is a full-time schoolgirl who, 
after doing her homework, settles down to write fiction 
or her regular column for London’s Independent news- 
paper. Her mother sometimes worries that “Emma will 
burn out.” 

If the traditional English teenager is either touchingly 
awkward or a spotty rebel, trying not to choke on an 
illicit cigarette, Forrest doesn't fit the mold. Nor does 
Victoria Coren, the daughter of former Punch editor 
Alan Coren, who had her own column in The Daily Tele- 
graph at 15, followed by a book and a television series, 
and who is now at Oxford working on her first novel. A 
third youthful veteran of London's literary scene, Caitlin 
Moran, left school at 11 to write by her own rules. 
"Take punctuation," she says. "When you have to take a 
breath, that's where the comma should go. When you 
light a cigarette, put a dash, and when you go to the 
toilet, it has to be a colon." Seven years later, Moran 
also has a column and a television show, and is about to 
publish her second novel, Kisses, Dreams and Amphet- 
amines. "At this rate I’m going to be dead at 20,” she 
predicts, roaring with laughter. “If the work doesn't get 
me, the lager will.” With these three defining the term 
Wunderkind, 22-year-old Nicola Davidson may look 
like an underachiever. But she has already spent three 


Clockwise from 
top left: 

Emma Forrest, 
Victoria Coren, 
Nicola Davidson, 
and Caitlin Mor: 
have been 

at their word 
processors 

for years. 
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lore came late one night in 1987 when, 
on the verge of cementing his first ma- 
jor acquisition, Supermarkets General, 
he stormed into a Manhattan confer- 
ence room and ignited a furious and 
inexplicable confrontation with famed 
takeover attorney Joe Flom, during 
| which he called Flom “а воп оға 

bitch.** Those (Continued on page 228) 


years as a reporter at The Sunday Times. “Newspapers 
are trying to attract young readers, and they can't get 
that from some thirtysomething editor who hasn't 
been out for years, so they get me to write about 
stage diving or chilling out." Quite. Davidson's biggest 
worry is the effect all this success might have on the 
boys she meets: “I suppose I'll just have to find an 
— HANNAH ROTHSCHILD 
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“When you take 
a breath, 
use a comma. 
When you 
light a cigarette, 

put a dash.” 
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Fields and Guggenheim 
on the beach near. 
their house in Malibu. 
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When powerhouse art 

consultant Barbara Guggenheim 
was sued by Sylvester Stallone, 
Michael Ovitz suggested she 

hire Bert Fields, the most feared 
lawyer in Hollywood. 

From this auspicious introduction 
blossomed a formidable 
marriage, a point of intersection 
for clients and friends such 

as Dustin Hoffman. 

Warren Beatty, David Geffen, 
and Michael Jackson. 

It’s a union which, 

as MICHAEL SHNAYERSON 
finds, defies the 
eakers of Fields 
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lass is starting. 

Drinks in hand. the students 
settle into comífortable sofas. 
a fire in the background, the 
breakers of Malibu crashing out- 
side in the dark. A few of the 
regulars are absent tonight: War- 
ren Beatty and Annette Bening, 
producer Joel Silver. But Dustin 
and Lisa Hoffman are here, sit- 
ting across from Neil Simon, 
his wife, Diane, and Tri-Star’s 
Mike Medavoy. And isn't that 
John Davis, Marvin's son, with 
his wife, Jordan, beside Joel's sister Allison, editor of the 
Los Angeles Times "Opinion" section? 

"At a previous meeting. as you ll remember. we talked 
about the War of 1812, and how confident Americans felt, as 
a result of their victory at New Orleans, about their country 
and the future,” begins the genial, rotund fellow with the big 
black glasses who sits with his back against the Malibu surf. 
‘Tonight Га like to talk about how that optimism helped 
provoke various intellectual-reform movements over the next 
four decades, and how they helped shape the way our coun- 
try grew." 

The class listens as most classes do: eagerly at first, then a 
little less so. Grown-up as they are, famous, powerful, 
wealthy, the students, under the lulling oratory, start to act 
like...students. Hoffman turns class clown, whispering 
jokes to Allison Silver. Diane Simon is teacher's pet, taking 
copious notes. John Davis, daydreaming, suddenly looks a 
lot like Jughead. 

sensing the mood, the teacher, Ira Fistell, throws out 
questions, and the students rally. Who preached the nutritive 
virtues of plain wheat crackers and started a food-reform 
movement? Silver gets it: Sylvester Graham! Who played the 
most formative role in establishing public schools? Davis 
perks up: Horace Mann. When emancipated slaves were sent 
back to Africa, where did they go? Medavoy: Monrovia, 
Liberia. Named for whom? Medavoy, a history major who 
did, after all, sleep in the Lincoln Bedroom, goes for two: 
President James Monroe. 

"So wait a minute," Neil Simon says, half joking. half 
petulant. "Who's got the most points so far?” 

The couple hosting this monthly gathering sit off to the 
side, letting their guests shine. The man looks like a rabbi; 
the woman seems painfully shy. But looks are deceptive. 
Bertram Fields, with his warm, wise eyes and ready smile, 
is commonly acknowledged as the most feared man in Hol- 
lywood, a litigator whose letters on behalf of his clients 
are so notoriously stinging, whose threats to sue so calmly 
merciless, that the opposition often crumbles at the men- 
tion of his name. Barbara Guggenheim, waifish as she 
appears, 1S one tough survivor of the 80s art boom, whose 
rise as art consultant to movie stars and moguls brought 
her powerful friends and more than a few enemies, and 


“Bert has no alliances with the studios?” says Dustin Hoffi 








whose legal standoff with Sylvester Stallone three y kint 
ago might have ruined her, but led her instead to the ing 
she has today. uve 
Their names rarely appear in the columns, but in 
small, tight circle of major Hollywood players, Bert |^" 
Barbara are gracefully, coolly ensconced, he as the Iq)" 
paterfamilias, she as the wife to whom all defer when the |: 
turns from movies to art. "Having the two of them togel hey è 
is like dialing 911,” says producer Ray Stark. “If yown (t 
trouble in any legal problem, all you need is Bert. For" 
problems, all you need is Barbara. So you get them both w © 
just one call." s idea 
Theirs is a story of life at the center—so serene it! ° 
most seems normal. But this is also the ultimate bicod! K: 
al love story, an intermingling of Hollywood and the NF" 
York art world, of two networks that grew until they I! 
to connect. It is, in fact, a real-life version of Sleep tii: 
in Seattle in which the principals even look like TH“ F 
Hanks and Meg Ryan, just a little older and a lot m alm, a 
powerful. hal, “H 
Only. in this version, the catalyst who brings together |#\ 
widower on one coast with the frustrated romantic on 6101: 
other isn't a boy. It's a mutual friend, the man who seem 
bring everyone together, superagent Mike Ovitz. eshish 
an & | 














his case is really going to be fun," sje: 
Fields with a boyish grin. *'We're gett[E lic 
close to the horns of the bull.”’ r. 
Fields’s Century City office has the pp? ix 
ded-leather wing chairs and antique wq n 
desk you'd expect of a lawyer in Bose 
rather than L.A. As usual, Fields has beer 1 
since 7:30 A.M. As usual, he has his hay, 
full. In Billy Joel' s $90 million suit against his former lawf wor 
Allan Grubman, Fields is representing Grubman. The inp¥aten 
gators of Batman say Jon Peters, Peter Guber, and Warps (lulia 
Bros. cheated them out of profits from the movie; Fields | 
on the studio’s side. Junk-bond wheeler-dealers Nel hii 
Peltz and Peter May are being sued by the receivers | 5i li 
Drexel Burnham; Fields is working for Peltz and May.P eer 
maverick, he seems to take a special pleasure in represek 1 
ing unpopular clients. And so the case that most intrigi is; 
him is the appeal that will take up much of his next yeklrsh 
Already it fills his long leather sofa: volume after blag. su 
bound volume of court transcripts from the first ро-гоШЩ | } 
of Buchwald v. Paramount. E 
More than five years has passed since Art Buchwald. #10 i 
syndicated humorist, sued Paramount upon the release [! lo; | 
Eddie Murphy’s Coming to America, a comedy that bore, tion y 
his mind, a far too striking resemblance to the two-andp “| 
half-page treatment he had submitted to the studio some tilfi i; 
before. The case became a cause célèbre, in which the Bugad ç 
wald légal team not only challenged the way Paramount 4. t; 
portioned credit in the creative process but also launched v 
frontal assault on studio bookkeeping. His victory was a VM i 
dication for every writer and independent producer who hf: 

















ev felt robbed by a studio. For the studios, the decisions set 
all ning precedents that went to the heart of how Hollywood 
49 business. 

elds, of course, is representing Paramount. 

Even before Paramount asked me to step in, | thought 
fas the wrong decision,*” Fields says. `I thought there 
wi a lot of fuzzy thinking, like “The studios are bad guys 
an they engage in creative accounting.’ But that really 
mjed the point. The judge didn’t find that they had 
hifen money; they had done exactly the accounting the 
corract called for.** Nor did Paramount “‘steal’’ Buch- 
Wals idea, Fields scoffs. “If I go see Hamlet and | do 
amher play or film about a sort of indecisive man who 
cat take action one way or the other, but—let’s say—he 
lots his wife and family because of his indecision, then 
T been inspired by Hamlet. But my story is not based 
py Hamlet.’ 

| 64, Fields is as trim and fit as a man half his age, coiled 
bu:alm, and always, even when his voice takes on an edge, 
CO ial. **He’s the most compassionate man I’ve ever met— 
ansalso the toughest,’ says Ovitz, a longtime client. "And 
thé mazing thing is that he can turn it off. He just turns it off 
anycooks.’’ Which ts true: almost every day at lunch, Fields 
dries his black Bentley from Greenberg, Glusker, Fields, 
Claan & Machtinger to his house in the Hollywood Hills 
ап сооКв аз Не sips a glass of good wine. He drives back 
ofie office, then home again at nine P.M. to cook a late 
lifer. 

| an industry where lawyers make deals for a living, 
зиму being a litigator sets Fields apart. So does his record: 
n pore than 30 years of civil practice, not a trial lost. Enter- 
Br lawyers are ranked more by the clients they keep. 
uj7ields, who can deal-spin with the best of them, has a 
,'O$r second to none. Jake Bloom can claim the beefcakes 
» S¢warzenegger, Stallone, Van Damme), Barry Hirsch the 
;pars (Julia Roberts, Barbra Streisand), Skip Brittenham the 
parables (Harrison Ford, Eddie Murphy). Fields has the 
iy buffs—Beatty and Bening, Hoffman and Silver. 
,_3U as a litigator, he’s also, at one time or another, had 
almst everyone else. 

» |? 's argued cases for almost every studio in town. 

dé also sued almost every studio in some writer's ог 
liytor's behalf. *'He has no alliances with the stu- 
did.” says Dustin Hoffman. `` He works for them, but 
,leepan't be bought. That's what makes him so 
edd." "He's everyone's secret weapon, and yet 

not in anyone's pocket," says editor turned | 
t Joni Evans, a friend and client. "He Ваз no 
ition to do anything but practice law," Ovitz 
urs. ''He's one of the few friends | have who's 

ally happy doing what he's doing." 

avid Geffen, like a lot of Fields’s clients, 
> into the fold because Fields won a court- 
1 victory against him. "" After that," Geffen 
| dryly, **I realized | was being represented 
"vehe wrong lawyer." At bitter issue was the 


| can’t be bought.” 






fate of Personal Best, a film written aud directed by Robert 
Towne. Towne had been given final cut, but Geffen, who 
was producing the film, claimed Towne was late in deliver 
ing it, and amid furious charges and countercharges, tricd to 
wrest control of it from him. `I knew and Bert knew that the 
negative was going to be taken over by them," Towne says. 
"Somehow it happened that they didn't get hold of the film. 
| don't think Bert actually knows how it happened that they 
didn't get hold of it, but somehow they didn't." Months 
later, the dispute was settled, with Towne's final cut con- 
firmed. 

Towne says what he admires above all about Fields is his 
style. lt starts with those famous Fields letters. It's that 
tension between crystalline prose and the relentlessness with 
which he presents the case that lets vou know you're in for a 
lot of trouble." If the case goes to court. Fields is so low- 
key, says Towne, "that you can't tell whose side he's on 
until the traps are revealed.’ 

And that, thinks Towne, has a lot to do with growing up 
in L.A. in the 30s and 40s, an experience the two men 
share. "Bert is cool, in the sense I recognize from that time 
here. No one high-fived in the end zone. There was never a 
conspicuous display of emotion, no lording it over the van- 
quished, or displaying agony and pain over vour loss. It's the 


In a real-life 

version of Sleepless in Seattle, 
the lethal litigator met one 
tough survivor of the 

805 ап Боот. 































cool of restraint," says Towne. “It’s the cool of jazz.” 
Which is exactly how Fields has acted in the murky, ongo- 
ing matter of Michael Jackson and his accusers. 


very August, Fields repairs to a lovely old 

millhouse that straddles a stream one hour 

south of Paris. Skip Stein, a New York City 

. media investor who has known Guggen- 

heim for 20 years, arrived as a houseguest 

last August, the day the news hit. “Тһе 

calls started coming in from everywhere, to 

the little study where Bert works. But Bert 

sull cooked dinner. Then, in the middle of that first night, 
came the calls from the Far East. 

Fields had been Jackson’s lawyer since 1990. He had 
helped win the singer his top-dollar contract with Sony, and 
was orchestrating his multimillion-dollar endorsements. Pri- 
vately, he was also dealing with the divorced parents of a 
boy who claimed Jackson had sexually abused him. 

“I had known about the demands made by the father be- 
fore we left for France." says Fields, who claims the father, 
a Beverly Hills dentist and screenwriter, wanted a four-year, 
$20 million movie-development deal from Jackson, ‘Би 
nothing had come to a head.’ His theory is that the father 
actually meant the matter to stay private—after all, says 
Fields, he could hardly have hoped to collect the money after 
it became public—and that in having his son recount the 
charges to a therapist the father simply wanted to acquire a 
greater appearance of legitimacy for them, with which to 
cow the Jackson camp. What the father didn't know, says 
Fields, is that the doctor was required by law to relay the 
child-abuse report to the Department of Children's Services. 
Then, says Fields, a worker in that office sold the report for 
$30.000 to the tabloids. '*'We knew it was sold," he says 
grimly. *"That's a crime. "' 

In his late-night talks with Jackson from the millhouse, 
Fields offered moral support—he feels Jackson is absolutely 
innocent of the charges—and a strategy. Largely because 
criminal charges may be filed, Fields has chosen to play a 
background role. He hired Howard Weitzman, a well-known 
L.A. lawyer, to handle Jackson's criminal defense, if neces- 
sary. More curiously, he tapped Anthony Pellicano to ferret 
out damaging facts about Jackson's accusers and to serve as 
the singer's spokesman to the press. *"That,"" says a lawyer 
involved in the matter, **is what no one can understand. `` 

Casting a private investigator in the role of front man was 
odd enough. But Pellicano is notorious. A brash self-promot- 
er who trumpets his membership in Mensa, Pellicano has 
often employed angry threats to squeeze information from a 
source; once, by his own admission, he used a baseball bat in 
the line of duty. Pellicano has worked for John DeLorean, 
Roseanne Arnold, and James Woods, but he has also worked 
for the National Enquirer. Was this the right man to trust in 
the Jackson affair? 

“I would bet my life and my child's life that Anthony 
would never betray someone he was working for,” Fields 


“Bert's the most compassionate man | ve ever mel 


tion to the Jackson case. Not long after he returned fr 
France, someone tried to sell to the tabloids an agreeme 
purportedly signed by Fields, promising hush money fro 
Jackson to the parents of another abused child. “I've ne 
written such a letter, so it can't exist," Fields says, his voi 
taking on that hard edge. **But this brings out the scum 
people from the woodwork.** Fields has since slapped T 
Globe with a $10 million suit for publishing part of one su@ 
letter, from a nonexistent Jackson organization. 


doubtless appear as a plotline in the third Harry Cain nov 
by D. Kincaid, the nom de plume of Bert Fields. Fields 
second career traces to a day in the mid-80s when editor Joy 
Evans got a call from Mario Puzo, an Evans writer at 
Fields client. Puzo said he had the manuscript of a no 
called The Sunset Bomber, about a glamorous L.A. lawy 
who pulls off one brilliant legal caper after another. Evai 
liked what she read. ‘Bert was the author’s lawyer; he safii 
his client wanted to remain anonymous. I think I pa 
$50,000, and I think it went for $300,000 in paperback 
Last year, Evans published The Lawyer’s Tale, also by 

Kincaid. By then, Fields had fessed up. [ 


plotting is a bit lame, but Cain’s courtroom ploys, sly an 
often teetering on the far edge of the law, are well told, wil 
the cases teasingly close to those in Fields’s past. 


as he is a lawyer, and the sexy parts, of which there di 
many, make quite a record for a new wife to absorb. B 
then. this wife has quite a record of her own. 


she is honing a shrewd idea to make money in a flat mark 
a company called Portraits by Artists. She's lining up pain 
ers and photographers whose styles range from Sargent tf 
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says firmly. "And he certainly would never betray mei 
Fields used him first in 1989, when producer Don Simp: ^ 
got slapped with a multimillion-dollar emotional-distress s$ - 
filed by a secretary who claimed Simpson had harassed 
by watching pornographic videos in her presence. In comps 
Fields made it clear that the woman had rented such videii t: 
herself. that Simpson had watched one only because 
wanted to hire an actress appearing in it, and that the sect 
tary would have had to turn around and crane her neck ev 
to glimpse it on a monitor. Pellicano and Fields make ano 
couple. Mr. Rough and Mr.. Smooth, but it's a marriage t 
works. “Anthony is a fearful enenry,”’ says Fields with qu 
satisfaction, “and a totally loyal friend.” 


| pan o 


To date, Fields's name has surfaced in only one conne 


Someday, in some jumbled way, the whole story wi 


Cain, it turns out, is a swaggerer—Fields's alter ego. T 


Inevitably, perhaps, Harry Cain is as energetic a Lothar 


| 


ert always says the legal parts are real ati 
the sex parts are invented," says Barbal 
Guggenheim with a laugh. **but I think tt] 
the other way around." Guggenheim ht 
joined me, somewhat reluctantly, for 
| drink at a Century City restaurant сай 
Houston's. She's spent part of the day at h 
new, still-bare Beverly Hills office, whe 





ert, Barbara, 
Wand their Bentley in 

he Hollywood Hills: 
‘My fantasy of 
ўег{ Fields was a guy 
vith an open shirt 

ива gold chains, stocky, 
sith a cigar,” 

ays Guggenheim. 
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Mapplethorpe, all to be available to the studio head or ascot- 
ed indie thoughtful enough to pass on his image to future 
generations, and willing to pay as much as $200,000 in the 
here and now to Portraits. Beyond that, Guggenheim 15 
vague on the details of her day, and wary of reporters. 
`° Bert`s the interesting one, you know.” 

Actually, Guggenheim is very interesting. Her clients—all 
but one, it seems—speak of her with boundless affection and 
respect. Yet within the New York art world of dealers and 
other consultants, opinion is sharply divided. Stuart Feld of 
New York's Hirschl & Adler gallery says that Guggenheim 
**is at the top of her profession, both in terms of the clientele 
she has and in terms of the diligence she brings to it." Peter 
Findlay says he's always had good dealings with her. Rich- 
ard Feigen, on the other hand, says, **I stay clear of her 
because she’s dangerous. Not because she’s married to a 
powerful lawyer, but because she’s a loose cannon, and who 
knows what she'll say about me or my paintings?" 

"She polarizes people more than anyone I've met in the 
art world,’’ adds a fellow consultant. “‘If she wants to be- 
friend someone she can be very disarming. If she doesn’t 
think you'll figure in her future and she sees you as a threat, 
she can be lethal by word of mouth.’ 

Sniping and envy, of course, pervade the art world, and 
the amount of it directed at Guggenheim may only reflect 
the degree of her success. Certainly, her rise has been 
extraordinary. 

She is not, as it happens, from the Guggenheim family, 
and makes no claim to be, though her detractors grumble that 
she once did. Her father owned dress shops in Woodbury, 
New Jersey, from which Guggenheim made her way to Co- 
lumbia, earning a master’s and Ph.D. in art history and ar- 
chaeology. (Her critics mutter, too, that she puffed up her 
academic record, but they’re wrong: the degrees check out.) 
To earn money as a student, she worked at the Whitney 
Museum as a docent, and when out-of-town matrons began 
asking their smart and striking lecturer if she could take them 
to a real artist's studio, Guggenheim saw her chance. 

By the mid-70s, Guggenheim was barreling down two 
tracks. At the newly opened New York branch of Christie's, 
she was asked to start up a department of tribal art—a spe- 
cialty of hers in school. Because the prospective head of the 
American department hadn't yet extricated himself from his 
previous job, Guggenheim took that on, too. Meanwhile, 
from a town-house office a stone's throw from the Metropol- 
itan Museum, Guggenheim oversaw Art Tours of Manhattan 
(ATOM). All this put her in a perfect position to ride the 80s 
as an art consultant—a new notion, and one soon universally 
loathed. 

Dealers felt irked because art consultants had no inven- 
tory—only clients—and thus let the dealers shoulder all the 
risk. Also, consultants were known to force dealers to share 
their commissions even as they pocketed commissions from 
their clients. And who knew if the client wasn’t paying, in 
the end, a substantially higher price for the painting than the 
dealer was charging? But the consultants brought in busi- 
ness, so the dealers had to swallow their ire. Not so the 
critics. "Basically, these people are personal shoppers,’ 
says Time's Robert Hughes of art ( Continued on page 215) 
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Alfred 


the 
Great 








nce, covering murder- 
ous youth gangs for Life magazine, "Eisie" 
and | were sure we were about to be attacked 
in a Brooklyn park by a dozen shouting teen- 
agers. Without hesitation, he picked up his tri- 
pod, assumed the bayonet-thrust position of 
World War |, in which he had served as a 
German soldier, and vowed, “| get one of 
them before they get me!” Dear Eisie: my pro- 
tector. It turned out the kids were simply turi- 
ous, and respectfully watched him work. 

Alfred Eisenstaedt came to America from 
Berlin in 1935, joined Life at its launch the 
next year, and graced its masthead until the 
weekly disappeared in December 1972. The 
best remembered of his thousands of photo- 
graphs is undoubtedly the one of a sailor exu- 
berantly kissing a nurse in Times Square the 
day World War Il ended. It is classic Eisen- 
staedt—the defining moment captured. Like 
many masters of his universe, he could be 
bristly and imperious to work with. His justifi- 
cation was always the photograph: it de- 
manded his total concentration. But all was 
forgiven when we saw the results: crisp, spare, 
nothing extraneous, light and shadow sensu- 
ously combined, limbs artfully arranged, per- 
sonality revealed. He shot only a few rolls on 
each assignment; no motor drive was ever 
found in his camera bag. His eye—not machin- 
ery—decided on the image. 

Today, at 95, he can be seen hobbling with a 
cane acrossthe Time & Life Building lobby to his 
office on the 28th floor. Old friends joke with 
him. Young journalists shyly stare, thrilled to 
see history tottering by. — RICHARD B. STOLLEY 


Photograph by ANNIE LEIBOVITZ 
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His eye— 
not machinery— 
decided 
on the image. 
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The theft of 

the Mona Lisa, 
shown here in 

a 1912 painting by 
Louis Be . 


Б brought attention 


to two other | 
possessors of stolen 
Louvre artworks: 
Guillaume Apollinaire, 
pictured in 
Paris-Journal with 

a policeman after 


M his interrogation, 


inset, and 
the young Picasso. 


E 








Apollinaire 

‚ їп`1908. 

Thé avant-garde 
poet prided 
himself. 
ön:his vast | 
acquaintance | 

with rogues 

- and:deviates. ' 


he theft of the Mona Lisa from the Louvre on 
August 21, 1911, was the most sensational art 
robbery in history. The bafflement of the po- 
lice soon became a national joke. There were 
no clues until Paris-Journal offered a reward 
of 50,000 francs (about $10,000) for the paint- 
ing’ sreturn. This offer elicited a response from 
an anonymous correspondent claiming that the 
museum's security was so lax that, some years 
before, he had been able to walk out with 
several Iberian (archaic Spanish) statuettes 
hidden on his person. He boasted that he had 
sold two of these to an unnamed "'art lover,’ 

who would turn out to be Pablo Picasso. 
The anonymous letter writer was a young 
Belgian hustler named Géry Pieret. Pieret had worked as 
secretary to Guillaume Apollinaire, the prodigiously gifted 
half-Polish, half-Italian poet. novelist, art critic, and, when 
cash was short, pornographer—who had rapidly risen to the 
head of the Parisian avant-garde. Géry Pieret’s ill-advised 
letter brought the hitherto clueless police down on his for- 
mer boss; they accused him of stealing the Mona Lisa and 
led him triumphantly off to jail. When questioned, Apolli- 
naire broke down and involved his best friend, Picasso, in 
what the newspapers called **Paffaire des statuettes.’ Al- 
though technically guilty of receiving stolen property, Pi- 
casso, who was two months short of 30 and at the height of 
his Cubist powers, was not in the end charged. His narrow 
escape from jail—and, worse, deportation as an undesirable 
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alien—left him with a lifelong fear of the French authoriti/ 
The story goes back to 1906, when Picasso was living! 
the Bateau Lavoir, a run-down block of studios in Montm! 
tre, with Fernande Olivier. “La belle Fernande” wasl 
beautiful, half-Jewish model, who has left an evocati 
memoir of her life with the artist. This was a time whl 
Picasso used to prowl the galleries of the Louvre in search 
inspiration. His interest focused on a newly installed gro 
of primitive Iberian sculptures of the sixth and fifth centur 
B.C., which had recently been excavated in Andalusia. 1 
the nonarchaeological eye these objects are of minor aesth 
ic interest: clumsy in execution, paltry in scale, low in sacr 
fire. To Picasso they were hallowed, one of Spain's ff 
contributions to the ancient world. They not only represent 
his roots; they exerted an atavistic spell. At the same tin 
their very coarseness commended them to someone out 
demolish traditional canons of beauty. Iberian sculptui 


were what primarily inspired his breakthrough masterpiet ^ 


Les Demoiselles d'Avignon, Picasso always insisted—i 
African masks, though these, too, played a role. When?! 
was working on the Demoiselles, the artist made по secret 
his wish to own one of these ancient Andalusian artifact 
Thanks to Apollinaire’s so-called secretary, Picasso’s wi 
would come true—with disastrous consequences. | 
Apollinaire, who prided himself on his vast acquaintam " 
with rogues and deviates encountered in his voyeurisP ` 


search for offbeat manifestations of sex, had recently add? ^" 


this charming, crazy con man to his entourage. Pieret wat 
striking-looking Belgian in his early 20s who spoke Engli " 
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K nish, German, Italian, and Flemish as well as French, 
was fluent in Greek and Latin. Apollinaire’s alcoholic 
nd Fernand Fleuret, a writer who shared his penchant for 
в а, ша memorr called La Boite a Perruques The Wig 
3 rhapsodizes over Pieret’s powerful Jaw, coat-hanger 
@@ulders, and boxer’s muscles, which were only slightly 
ted by a pear-shaped head crowned with a great crest of 
|. This made him look like a Sioux warrior who had stuck 
1 сас!е 5 feather in his headband—an impression that his 
| Вир terra-cotta complexion enhanced. Any dashing 
yng man would have secretly wanted to resemble him, 
Firet claims, especially when he was wearing a large cow- 
hat and a cigar-colored American suit "made of wool as 
„Î as the silk of his shirts," cut to show off his physique. 
. Piough Pieret was extremely narcissistic, no photographs 
¿Quim have come to light. One of his dreams was to be a 
8 dwich man for Bostock”s circus. Wearing nothing but a pair 
.@@ eather chaps, his famous hat, and a couple of posters, he 
JẸ posed to gallop around Paris on a stallion bedecked with 
,@ich feathers, cracking his buffalo-hide whip. Picasso, 
Jio came to know Pieret all too well, seems to have drawn 
i this fantasy when he toyed with the idea of dressing up 
JAM. Cubistic "managers'' in Parade—t1he revolutionary bal- 
Е (1917) thought up by Jean Cocteau, with music by Erik 
| Sie, choreography by Léonide Massine, and décor by Pi- 
J830—as sandwich men mounted on plumed horses. 
. ieret was a talented black sheep—the son of a respectable 
' Ë ssels attorney, who might have succeeded in a variety of 


üessions if he had not derived so much pleasure from 
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being a psychopath. A passion for horses triggered his carly 
downfall: from cavalry cadet to deserter, from trainer of sto- 
len horses to criminal on the lam. After promising his family 
that he would settle in Canada, he sneaked off to Paris, where 
he put up at the Salvation Army. He lived on petty larceny and 
tips from tourists, whom he misguided around Paris, declaring 
the Madeleine to be a department store and the Luxembourg 
Palace a bank, if we believe one of Apollinaire’s stories about 
him. As to how or where the hustler came upon the poet, 
accounts differ. Apollinaire said sometimes that they had met 
while working fora disreputable financial magazine in 1905, at 
other times that their encounter had occurred in 1907 at Knok- 
ke-le-Zoute, where Apollinaire had gone on vacation with his 
mother and brother. I suspect that their first meeting took 
place in 1904, conceivably under the Auteuil viaduct, where 
Apollinaire is said to have discovered a subsequent protégé, 
who sold ties in the street. True, Pieret did work for the 
financial magazine, but since Apollinaire was the editor, it 
was presumably he who came up with the job. In any case, 
Pieret was soon fired for trying to blackmail the corrupt own- 
er. Apollinaire took Pieret’s side. He found him and his 
stories of life as a boxer, stoker, hustler, cowboy, tour guide, 
and heaven knows what else so beguiling that he kept him 
around as a "secretary," according to Fleuret, *'a job in 
which cooking played an important role.” 

As was his whimsical way, Apollinaire ennobled Pieret as 
"Baron Ignace d'Ormesan,"' making him the protagonist of 
the principal section of his pica- | 
resque L'Hérésiarque et - э en 
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Cie., a diverting collection of stories. Pieret is also likely to 
have been the source for the bizarre, homosexual incidents— 
all that ferocious anal plugging, sadomasochism, and scatolo- 
gy—which scorch page after page of Apollinaire’s porno- 
graphic masterpiece, Les Onze Mille Verges (‘Eleven Thousand 
Rods,'' or—in slang— *'Penises""). The fact that this book was 
written in 1906, when the two men were seeing a great deal of 
each other, would seem to confirm this. By all accounts Pieret 
had considerable charm, and also pretensions— though little in 
the way of gifts—to being a poet and painter. Fernande Olivier, 
for one, describes him as "'crazy, amusing. intelligent, bohe- 
mian." He was also an incorrigible gambler, drugpusher, 
pimp, swindler, cardsharper, and blackmailer, but above all a 
thief, for whom thievery was a vocation. This latter-day Fran- 
cois Villon (or embryonic Jean Genet) stole not out of a desire 
to be wicked or rich, Fleuret reported him as saying, but **to 
accomplish something 
rare and difficult, which 
required courage, psy- 
chological acumen, 
imagination, and the 
strength of mind to kill if 
need be, or jump from a 
third story.’ 

In March 1907, Pieret 
made what he claimed— 
falsely, I am sure—was 
his first visit to the 
Louvre. (Translations of 
newspaper reports are 
taken mostly from Fran- 
cis Steegmuller’s admi- 
rable 1963 biography of 
Apollinaire.) He insist- 
ed he had had no inten- 
tion of ‘‘working’’ — 
i.€., stealing—in the 
museum. However, 
Apollinaire's mistress, 
that modish painter Ma- 
rie Laurencin, remem- 
bered his saying to her, 
“Im going to the 
Louvre... anything you need?” She assumed he was going 
shopping at the Magasin du Louvre, the nearby department 
store. Her story gives the lie to Pieret's claim that theft never 
crossed his mind until he realized the extent of the Louvre's 
lack of security —nowhere more evident than in the antiquities 
section, which is where, on this fateful day, he just happened to 
find himself, alone except for a solitary, sleepy guard. Pieret's 
article in Paris-Journal on August 29, 1911, goes on to de- 
scribe how he was about to move to the floor above when he 
noticed a half-open door, which led to a room full of Egyptian 
antiquities. This in turn led to other unguarded rooms: 





Stopping now and again in a dim corner to caress an ample neck 
or a well-turned cheek . . . I suddenly realized how easy it would 
be to pick up and take away almost any object of moderate size. 

I was wearing a box-type overcoat, and my natural slimness 
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made it quite possible for me to add a little to my dimensi | # 
without attracting attention....I was then in a sm&,;, 
room, about two by two meters, in the gallery of Phoenici” y, 
antiquities. buc? 
Being absolutely alone and hearing nothing whatsoever, wi 
took the time to examine about 50 heads . . . and I chose one e ^t 
a woman with . . . conical forms on either side. I put the state 
under my arm, pulled up the collar of my overcoat. . . aj!" 
walked out, asking my way of the guard, who was still co ps 
pletely motionless. p 
I sold the sculpture to a Parisian painter friend of mine. H 
gave me a little money— 50 francs [$10], I think, which I lo 
the same night in a billiard parlor. 
What of it? I said to myself. All Phoenicia is there for the taking 
The very next day I took a man’s head with enormous ears— 
detail that fascinated me. And three days later a plaster fragme 
covered with hieroglyphs. A friend gave me 20 francs for this las 
I stole it from the large room adjoining the Phoenician room. 
Then I emigrated. 





































— That is to say, | М 
I | family rescued him fro} 
КА the consequences of y 


4 another escapade by а 
| signing him to tl 
crew of a windjam 
bound for California; 
Pieret's confusion; 
“бі Phoenician and Ibert 
w- T artifacts was intentio 
al—an “artistic touch. 
It gave credence to ti 
supposedly aleatory t 
ture of his spree. H 
he admitted that | 
knew precisely w 
he had stolen, his st 
ry would have fall 
apart. Nobody wou 
have believed that 
all the stealable iter 
in the Louvre he 
happened upon 
very objects that Í 
friend Picasso covete 
By pretending that the heads were Phoenician rather tli 
Iberian, the lawyer’s wily son knew that he was putting hi 
self in a less criminal light. He no longer appeared to ha 
acted with premeditation, to have had a clear plan to stt 
things he knew Picasso would be unable to resist. 

And for his part, deny it though he might, Picasso mi 
have realized exactly what he was being offered. Where e 
could these heads have come from except the Louvre? 
artist had almost total visual recall, and would never hai 
forgotten these small but striking pieces from his own vis 
to the Iberian section a year or two before. However, he W 
a past master at deluding himself, and would have swallow 
whatever cock-and-bull story Pieret concocted. Besides, ! 
casso could always kid himself that if anyone was a thief 
was the rapacious archaeologist who had made off wi 
Spanish patrimony, if anyone was (Continued on page: 22 
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Analytical scientist Eric Simpson wasn't about to buy a Saturn until 

d had a really good look at it. (Apparently he liked what he saw.) 

In case you were wondering, this is what an analytical scientist 

ks like on his day off from the lab. (Notice hes never far from some 

се of scientific equipment.) And the car hes sitting on is the result 
an experiment he kind of (5% 5, conducted on himself. 

| The research started © » (26 when Eric was in college 
d he got some funding for && е a new car. Without knowing 

actly why, he allowed some 11” f fore to make him buy the first 

“to catch his eye. Sadly, that. Me 


BA. car ended up spending more 
ihe with Eric's mechanic еее exe than with Eric. 






i 


| Now employed as a man of science, Eric set out to test himself again 
Ifthe showrooms. He felt a familiar urge when he first saw the Saturn 


turn did well.) He devoured maintenance statistics. (Saturn again.) 
> analyzed insurance rates and rates of depreciation. (Take a ga 
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Well, that ended the experiment. And as far as we know, Eric 
Мо t planning to ге? his плаща anywhere. (So we did, right 


all that resear di 






The Saturn SC2 ш 


hlre— we couldnt let 


ut sit on the shelf, | now could we?) 


A Dillerent Kind о гы A Different Kind у Car. 
Erw Simpson ion a 1995 i — «И. т ae n SC? дй! 095, including retailer — а b — e. Tx, live пра ит, ан 
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1pe — but he did not put his money down. Instead, he checked surveys. 


ss.) In fact, hed be researching still ifa co-worker hadn't been sA. 
fimpressed with Erics study that she bought a Saturn before Eric did. 
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(Continued from page 180) says cautious- 
ly. "I think I am now considered one of 
about six or seven women that people 
would be willing to give a chance to, that 
they would be willing to put up the money 
and to set up a movie around me, rather 
than putting me in a movie.” Still to be 
determined is how much money her name 
will command when she goes back to work. 
‘That’s under negotiation," she says coy- 
ly. **What's great about being pregnant at 
this time in my career is not only that it's 
given me personal time that I’m loving 
but time to evaluate where I'm at in my 
career—and to see where I want to go.'’ 

At least one thing is certain: Demi 
Moore has always made sure she gets ex- 
actly where she wants to go. Given where 
she started, she has already come so far 
it takes your breath away. And as for 
where she wants to go in the future, let’s 
Just say that standing in her way would 
make about as much sense as lying down 
in front of an oncoming Mack truck. 


he first time I met Demi Moore, she 

had just made the 1986 movie About 
Last Night....1 was a reporter at The 
New York Times, and the studio sched- 
uled a series of interviews with cast 
members, sending them into the Times's 
newsroom one by one to see me. Demi 
sat on the edge of her chair with her 
hands folded in her lap, hesitating over 
every word as if she was afraid she 
might say something wrong. Slender and 
longhaired, she seemed as shy and self- 
effacing as a schoolgirl. 

But even then she'd already come a 
long way from the pain and dislocation 
that characterized her childhood. Born to 
teenage parents (her mother picked Demi's 
name out of a beauty magazine, but Demi 
doesn't know whether she was named after 
a hair product or makeup), she endured 
years of chaos as a child. First her mother 
dumped her biological father and married 
Danny Guynes, whom Demi has described 
as ‘ʻa charmer, a gambling con... very 
self-destructive.” (Demi didn't find out 
that her biological father was somebody 
else until she was 13; she has since met the 
man, but has no relationship with him, she 
says.) The Guyneses also had a son, Mor- 
gan, who is now 26 and works as a special- 
effects technician. Over the years, the 
Guyneses divorced and remarried, while 
Demi grew into a skinny, unprepossessing 
child whose social difficulties were exacer- 
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bated by an unruly right eye that started out 
crossed and later became walleyed, requir- 
ing two operations to correct. 

Demi estimates that the family moved 
every six months from the time she was 5 
until she was 16. **] never went to less 
than two schools in a year,`` she says. **] 
just tried to assimilate as fast as possible. 
What that’s given me is a gift to assess 
situations and people. It makes you adapt- 
able. The downside is you never really get 
an understanding of how you build'a rela- 
tionship. You have no frame of reference 
for anything having to do with long-term 
commitments. How do you cultivate a 
friendship over time? You learn that every- 
thing has got to be disposable. Don’t get too 
attached, because you've got to be able to 
walk away from it. How do you learn to 
give intimacy if you've never given enough 
of yourself to know it's safe? But in a way, 
that kind of childhood was like a perfect 
training ground. You're always assessing 
everybody— what works, what are they 
about, what seems to be important here, do 
| think I can do it, fitting in here—and then 
stepping in." She laughs mirthlessly. 
“It's no wonder 1 like to play dress-up.’ 

By the time Demi was 16, she was fed 
up with both school and her family, and 
essentially began her adult life then. She 
met Freddy Moore, a guitarist, at a club in 
L.A., and although he was married she 
decided she wanted him. Needless to say, 
she got him, although their marriage last- 
ed only four years. By then Demi had par- 
layed her first break as a soap actress on 
General Hospital into some early movie 
roles, and she was on her way. She was 
also partying hard, but astute observers 
saw past the drug and alcohol abuse to the 
potential that was obvious even then. 

“Тһе thing that was always clear about 
this girl from the very beginning, even 
when she was a messed-up little child, 
which is what she was then, you could tell 
she had it. Whatever that quality is, she 
had it, reports one producer who worked 
with her in those early years. *'Casting in 
Hollywood is always based on who we 
think America wants to sleep with. That's 
why people go to the movies. And Demi 
has made herself very sexy, very alluring. 
But in the early days she was fucked-up, 
in the sense that that impacted seriously 
on her professionalism and her work." 

When Moore landed a key role in Sr. 
Elmo's Fire, the definitive Brat Pack 
movie, she was warned to clean up her 
act. Three weeks later, she showed up 
drunk for a wardrobe fitting. ** We put her 
in a residential treatment program through 
all the rehearsal period,’’ says an execu- 
tive who worked on that movie. ''The 










































deal was, she had to go in or we'd fi 
her. And she did it. When she cleared hy 
head, she made some very smart decisioi 
about who she wanted to be—and she hi 
the strength of will to be that person.”” 
Nor has she let anything stand in hy 
way. Danny Guynes committed suici! 
when Demi was 17, and her mother's drin 
ing problems continue to provide grist 
the tabloid mills. But Demi doesn't dw? 
on such difficulties, and she is kind w 
she talks about her parents. ‘They gaven 
alot of good things, and I truly believe the 
did the best they could,” she says softl 
"They had limited skills and limited tools 
am fortunate that | have had the opportuni 
to work on myself, and to have therapy, 
And Demi Moore’s life is all about g€ 
ting better, every day in every way. Sl 
reminds me of a female Gatsby: she d 
cided who she wanted to be and proceet 
ed to make herself into that person, app 
ing all her intelligence, a formidable wi 
and everything she could pick up alom 
the way to achieve her goal. Her dete 
nation to move forward is so relentless it 
almost scary. Whatever the task at ham 
she says, **I want to get it, I want to pn 
cess it, and I want to move on.” 
snaps her fingers crisply. ‘‘I don’t want 
be in a problem; I want to be in a solutiol 
I don’t want to wallow. ... Where did 
stash the grief? It's processed, little by li 
tle. It’s not like it’s ever all gone. But as 
young girl I realized I could either f 
trapped by what was going on around me! 
I could find a way out. Anybody who u 
the fact that they’ve had a hard life as? 
excuse for not living today—I don’t bu 
that. We’ve all had a hard life. It’s 
responsibility now, as an adult, to make 
life what I want to make it.” 
Physical transformation has accomp 
nied her internal metamorphosis. Sint 
Moore's goal was to become a movie sti 
her body has always been an importal 
tool, but anyone who sees her as a pinup g 
might be surprised to hear how she real 
feels about it. When I ask how her rek 
tionship with her body has evolved, st 
grimaces and replies, ‘‘From total sel 
hate.” Startled, I ask when that wa 
““Last week,”” she says jokingly. But h 
hazel eyes are somber as she adds, “1% 
something that has occupied a lot of 
focus, something I've had to work slowl 
to overcome. The majority of us, particl 
larly women, have a distorted body if 
age. Sometimes I feel bad because I’m 
victim of it, but 1 also represent somethi 
other people feel they have to measure u 
to. And when you focus on the body, yo 
no longer see human beings.”” 
Despite those caveats, Moore has worke 
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contrast black glass and 
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picture. 
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SuperFlat System picture is 
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than mere sound, 
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Images. 
All you have to do 
to control the sophist 
cated features of this 
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unceasingly to achieve her physical ideal, 
a commitment that parallels the way she 
pursues every other goal. "'Í set out to 
remove my own limitations," she says 
simply. ** You have to start a healing pro- 
cess, whatever that might represent. I be- 
lieve that words—talking and understand- 
ing—are interesting, but 
nothing replaces action. I’ve 
always loved working out, 
and I made a commitment to 
myself that 1 didn't want to 
just look good for a movie. 
When I see 70-year-olds go- 
ing out hiking—I want that. 
It takes discipline and hard 
work, but to me that repre- 
sents a truly rich life, to be 
able to give that to your- 
self." 

And yet despite the re- 
sults she has achieved, 
Demi still tortures herself at 
times. **1 would say I am 60 
percent better in acceptance, 
but I'll read an article about 
somebody and they're ex- 
tremely thin, and I'll say, 
See—I don't measure up! 
The difference is whether 
that sends you into a week- 
long frenzy—or half an hour 
of feeling like shit and then 
saying to yourself, Those 
are old tapes. If my life 
revolved only around my 
work, it would be much 
harder, but I have а full 
life," she adds. ''There are too many 
things I want to pursue.’ 

One of them is her ongoing education. 
Moore has always been painfully sensitive 
about her ignorance, so insecure that she 
was afraid even to buy a book for fear she 
would choose **the wrong book." Char- 
acteristically, she's been working on this 
failing as well. “These things we have 
insecurities about don`t Just vanish.`` sh 
points out. `“They just niove into а differ- 
ent slot, by taking action to make it differ- 
ent. By saying, “Give me a suggestion of 
a book to read,’ and reading it, I’ve made 
it different. Somebody will say to me, 
‘Don’t you know this writer?’ I say, ‘No, I 
don't.’ There’s got to be a point where it's 
O.K. to not know. I at least know I can 
speak up, where I never could before. It’s 
like I say to my kids all the time: To not 
know is the most exciting thing, because 
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then you get to know. So just try to change 
my own wav of thinking about it." 
Admitting weakness has always been 
hard for Demi because of the feeling that 
her imperfections would be grounds for 
exclusion: "If they see the crack, you 
won't be allowed to be in the club, what- 
ever the club is." she explains. She re- 
calls her vounger self as such a nobody 
she scarcelv had opinions. let alone any 
sense of how to act on them. “Its like 
lifetimes ago,’ she says softly. *'where 





“Its like lifetimes ago, Demi says. "where 
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I’ve come from, what I believed I was.’ 


“| want to 
oet it, | want to 

process It, 
and | want to 
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I’ve come from, what I believed I was. | 
even beyond thinking you're nothing; i 
having no idea where to begin.” | 

These days Moore gives every appe 
ance of being confident, even ebullie' 
but it seems that's only an act. ''I just hi 
being in new situations," she confidi 
"Whether it's going to the Mommy-z 
me group or going to a party, I'm horril 
uncomfortable. | don’t really know what 
do. I'm worried that I won't fit in, thay 
won't be accepted—which goes back to 
those old issues: Tm ij 
good enough.” 

Given the turmoil of 
childhood, it is hardly sip 
prising that Moore sous 
stability while still vel 
young. After she and herfî] 
husband had split up, 
came close to marrying En 
lio Estevez, and then nf 
Bruce Willis and abrup| 
married him only fol 
months later. The actual cI 
emony took place on ij 
pulse, before a justice oft 
peace in Las Vegas, but 
was followed by a big ba 
three weeks later on a stuc 
soundstage. Little Richard 
“ап ordained minister} 
Demi assures me—condu} 
ed the ceremony. He was 1 
companied by a 30-memt 
gospel choir wearing bla 
shades, who sang *'Brunt 
Getting Married'' as Ц 
wedding party came doy 
the aisle. There were | 
ushers, 12 bridesmaids, à 
450 friends in attendance} 

The rumors that the W 
lises were splitting up began within пай 
seconds, and continue to this day. T 
tabloids offer up an unceasing parade 
rumors about Bruce carousing with otf 
women, about marital blowouts, and ти 
recently about Bruce moving out. 

Moore affects a studied calm when d 
cussing such reports. *^"They won't St 
until one day they might be right,” 5 
says, sounding more disgusted than bitte 
But she steadfastly maintains that her rë 
tionship with Willis is solid: *‘I m grates 
that my marriage is a loving and hap 
thing, contrary to what the New Yq 








Daily News continues to try to say.” 


Still, she has few illusions about liv! 


happily ever after, and she sounds qu 
pragmatic when discussing her future 


Mrs. Bruce Willis. "I wanted a family 
she says flatly. **Marriage is not easy 


anybody, but I just believed I could doit: 
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YOU SENSE THE SEED OF A SI- 
GNIFICANT HAPPENING IN YOUR HEART. 
A SEED DEEPLY ROOTED IN DESIRE. 

PURSUE THAT WHICH IS MOST PRE- 
CIOUS. THE EVOCATIVE SIGNS EMERGING 
FROM THE PROFOUND DEPTHS OF YOUR 
IMAGINATION. 

GOLD AND MOMENTS, DIAMONDS 
AND FEELINGS ALTER THEIR NATURE, TRAN- 
SFORMED INTO MATTER IN ITS PUREST 
FORM. BEINGS OF LIGHT AND RHYTHM 
THAT SUGGEST A COURSE, A TRACE, AN 
UNEXPECTED MEANING. THE SIGNIFICAN- 
CE OF WHAT IS PRECIOUS TODAY. 


DAD 
la NOUVELLE BAGUE 
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A SENSE OF THINGS PRECIOUS 
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Desn't work, it doesn’t work—but if 1 
"t try, 1 have nothing. The one thing my 
nts always instilled in me is to take a risk. 
»u don't play, what do you have? ] like 
g married; it's what ] always wanted. Do 
ow for sure that this idea will work? No, 
n't. Does anybody? But I' m willing to 
- the risk. ] always have this attitude 
, Why can't we do it?" She laughs. 
e're human, but we're doing well." 
ight now we are lounging around in 
e's office (the air-conditioning is bro- 
in Demi's) at the joint headquarters of 
Rslen Films, Demi's production com- 
4 y (soon to be renamed Moving Pic- 

s), and Willis’s production company, 
ng Heart. We arrived with Rumer, but 
immediately disappeared into the 
wling warren of lavishly appointed 
s, whose décor features Demi's enor- 
s collection of antique and contempo- 
dolls, Bruce's vintage bicycles, his 
-figurine collection, an antique slot 
M hine, and assorted other toys. 
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Qatinued from page 196) consultants. 
Чет function is to save their busy, ha- 
ded clients the trouble of doing any real 
«ing about what they're collecting. 
бру ге interior decorators, except they 
t deal in chintz and boulle, they hap- 
pito deal in art. "' 

Ẹ a cutthroat market, Guggenheim did 
Wat she could to survive. ‘*Barbara real- 
lM:ilized the fact she was Jewish,’’ says 
0d friend. "She joined Jewish organiza- 
1$;, sold to Jewish women... . These 
Mr Jewish ladies loved her as they 
la d their daughter.'' Early on, she also 
hdxed up with the very square Young 
Paidents’ Organization, an internation- 
ilä>twork of chief executives, many of 
ÎM millionaires. When they met in 
| M' York, Guggenheim took them to 
Meums and galleries, and garnered 
eng clients. 

juggenheim made strong bonds with 
Wien. She made strong bonds with men 
Iul" Yeah," she says in a flash of sharp, 
SEdeprecating wit, "I've taken my neu- 
TE need to please men and figured out a 
"WE of making a buck out of it." 


| 


— 
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When we track down Ruiner a couple of 
hours later, she is cheerfully engaged with 
several staffers in the children’s playroom. 
The Willis kids spend a lot of time at their 
parents’ offices, and what with all the toys, 
the computers, the photocopy machines, 
and other sources of entertainment, they are 
endlessly occupied. ** Yesterday l said to 
Rumer, ‘Hey—how about coming to see 
me?’ '" Demi reports with a grin. **She 
said, ‘Oh, I’m just so busy!” ` 

So is Demi. Although this 1s allegedly 
time off, her schedule is in fact chocka- 
block with commitments that range from 
the charity she has adopted, CityKids, to 
the innumerable projects being developed 
by her production company. These include 
a biography of Coco Chanel, an adaptation 
of Carrie Fisher's Surrender the Pink, a 
television project that tackles the effects of 
unplanned pregnancy, and even a version 
of The Scarlet Letter, with Demi playing 
the lead role, of course. ("We liken Hester 
Prynne a lot to Anita НІШ,” explains Su- 
zanne Todd, the president of Rufglen.) Ac- 
cording to Todd, the variety is key: 
"Everything from very serious, issue-ori- 
ented pieces to silly romantic comedies to 
hard-core action pictures to thrillers. Demi 


An early art-world beau was Ira Span- 
ierman, a prominent New York dealer. 
From him, Guggenheim learned a lot 
about American Impressionism—and, say 
her friends, about how to do business in a 
rough and unregulated market. A relation- 
ship of more than a year ensued with col- 
lector and Goldman, Sachs partner Arthur 
Altschul, through whom Guggenheim met 
the creme de la créme of the New York art 
world. Collector Robin Lehman owns the 
town house where Guggenheim still has 
her office; William Paley was reportedly a 
fan. By the early 80s, Guggenheim was 
involved in an on-again, off-again ro- 
mance with collector Stuart Pivar, who had 
made a fortune in industrial plastics. The 
Hollywood clients, though, came through 
another channel. 

As a student at Columbia, Guggenheim 
would sometimes hitch a ride downtown 
by approaching a man hailing a cab. One 
evening, her companion of the moment 
invited her to join him for dinner with 
Nicky Wyeth, son of Andrew, and Wyeth's 
wife, Jane. Guggenheim and Jane, who 
was working at Sotheby’s, soon became 
comrades-in-arms. When Steven Spielberg 
bought the "Rosebud"' sled at auction, 
Wyeth agreed to take it out herself if 
Guggenheim could join her. From the 
L.A. airport, the two were taken bv lim- 


is interested i doing things she hasn't 
done. She’s one of those people who defi- 
nitely would jump out of a plane. She's 
interested in new experiences.’ 

Depending on their schedules, the Wil- 
lises shuttle back and forth between their 
house in Malibu and their get-away-from- 
it-all spread in Idaho. And so far, it 
seems, there is no conflict between work 
and family that can't be solved with logis- 
tical juggling and a large staff. Although 
Moore maintains that her family is her pri- 
ority, she adds, “1 Пауе Ше passion and 
the desire to not compromise any of my 
goals. If 1 had to choose, I’m clear on 
what it would be. But I'm being shown by 
the doing that 1 don't have to choose."' 

She smiles brightly as she prepares to 
head off for her next appointment, leaving 
Rumer to be picked up later by a member of 
the household staff. Scout has long since 
been spirited away by another employee. 
"Having it all just means having the things 
that make you happy,’ Demi says smooth- 
ly. '"There isn't any reason why you 
shouldn't try. ... When they say, ‘Well, 
this is how it’s always been,’ I say, ‘Well, 
why can’t it be different?’ If I see it as 
possible, it is possible.*” O 





ousine to Spielberg's house. **I can't be- 
lieve this," the director exclaimed. ‘*Here 
I am in my living room with a Wyeth and 
a Guggenheim!’ 

It was Wyeth who introduced Guggen- 
heim to Ray Stark when Stark, a Soth- 
eby’s client, called to say he was coming 
to New York. **He wanted to have lunch 
with me, Wyeth says. ‘‘So I invited 
Barbara to join us at ‘21.’ Ray being 
Ray, he decided to call Barbara whenev- 
er he was in town.”’ 

Stark remembers the lunch well. “I had 
just come back from a trip to Nairobi; on 
the way we stopped at Timbuktu. Barbara 
had spent a year in Timbuktu, and knew 
everything about the art.’ Stark was daz- 
zled. He had just started a petit format 
collection— small paintings by famous art- 
ists from Rembrandt to Jasper Johns— and 
Guggenheim began keeping an eye out. 
Soon enough, Stark introduced her to pro- 
ducer Aaron Spelling and his wife, Candv. 
Over the years, Guggenheim found French 
and American Impressionist paintings to 
adorn virtually every wall of the Spellings’ 
56,000-square-foot house. ‘`The only room 
we don't have art in now,'” says Candy 
Spelling, **is the Kitchen."' 

lt was CAA’s Bob Bookman who intro- 
duced Guggenheim to Mike Ovitz. As an 
ABC executive in the late 70s, Bookman 
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recalls, he left a party with Guggenheim 
by chance and walked several blocks with 
her. “‘She emanated this absolutely win- 
ning charm. She sort of radiated: * You 
want to know me! You want me in your 
life" "" When Ovitz came to New York, 
eager to start collecting the work of young 
artists but new to the game, Bookman in- 
troduced him to Guggenheim. and the 
three trooped down on the first of many 
trips to SoHo. Ovitz became a client; so 
did fellow agent Ron Mever. "This was 
before I had kids,"' recalls Ovitz, 750 Га 
make a point of staying over Friday night 
when J] had business in New York. Га 
spend Saturday mornings in SoHo with 
Barbara... . When my wife and | were in 
New York, we'd take her out to dinner— 
she became like a member of the family.” 

Through Ovitz, Guggenheim gained sev- 
eral new clients, among them record exec- 
utive Tommy Mottola, who in turn put her 
on to Sony`s Mickey Schulhof. For Spiel- 
berg, Guggenheim did some collecting of 
animation cels; for his erstwhile adjunct, 
Kathleen Kennedy, and her producer hus- 
band, Frank Marshall, she helped create a 
collection of politically minded art be- 
tween the wars. `` You are the first person," 
Kennedy told her, "who's ever had lunch 
with me and not immediately launched 
into what you wanted.'' For Kennedy, as 
for most of the others, the relationship 
with Guggenheim became ‘‘a friendship 
that was about art, but also a friend- 
ship." Along the way, critics muttered 
that Guggenheim's friendships with male 
clients were often more than platonic. **] 
was a single woman, and those were the 
people ] was meeting," says Guggen- 
heim. "Who else was | supposed to 
sleep with?" 


ylvester Stallone can't quite remember 

if it was Ovitz, Meyer, and Stark who 
introduced him to Guggenheim, or if it 
was through, as he once put it, *“the War- 
hol-Pivar connection.” By the mid-80s, 
Pivar had grown close to Warhol—the 
two would go to auctions together—and 
Stallone had begun to buy art from Pivar 
through Guggenheim. One entry in The 
Andy Warhol Diaries, dated June 27, 
1985, is particularly revealing: "Stuart Pi- 
var is casting bronzes for Stallone and he 
doesn't know what to do because he just 
saw an original of the one he's casting 
going at auction for cheaper than he's 
casting the copy for Stallone for. .. . And 
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Stuart`s girlfriend Barbara Guggenheim 
was out there in L.A. selling art to Stal- 
lone for hours and hours. `` 

Pivar and Guggenheim maintained a 
strong tfe with Stallone until late 1989, 
when the whole arrangement blew up. At 
stake were two paintings, a Pietà by the 
19th-century French painter William- 
Adolphe Bouguereau, and Oedipus and 
the Sphinx After Ingres, a 1983 work by 
Francis Bacon. 

By then, Guggenheim had guided Stal- 
lone in the purchase of millions of dollars’ 
worth of art, and the actor had decided. 
astutely as it turned out, to have her sell 
several paintings because he feared the 
market was about to decline. Guggenheim 
priced the Bacon at $2 million and won a 
commitment from British dealer Anthony 
D'Offay—only to hear that dealer Larry 
Gagosian had convinced the actor that he 
could get more money for the painting. 
When D Offay raised his offer she accept- 
ed it on Stallone’s behalf, pocketed her 
commission of $55,000, and deposited the 
rest in Stallone's account. Stallone object- 
ed, but Guggenheim refused to give up her 
commission and nullify the sale; D'Offay 
had neither his money nor his painting; and 
a warehouse in New York was left holding 
the Bacon. At which point D'Offay sued. 

A year before, Guggenheim had per- 
suaded Stallone to buy the Pietà from Pi- 
var for $1,785,000, a very high price—and 
certainly far higher than the low-six-figure 
price Pivar said he had paid 15 years be- 
fore—but one she maintained was justi- 
fied. ‘` Bouguereau was a very commer- 
cial artist... very desirable оиса 
Americans like the Vanderbilts who went 
to Paris in the latter part of the century,’ 
Guggenheim explains. ‘‘But he painted a 
few pictures for himself, and the Pieta is 
one that he painted on the death of his 
son. So this was from the heart, one of a 
half-dozen of a caliber all its own."' Also, 
she says, “‘in 1982 or °83, two Bougue- 
reaus sold privately, one in the range of 
$1.25 million to Fred Koch, another also 
for $1.25 million by a London dealer. 
That was six years prior to Stallone’s pur- 
chase, before the market started to make 
its ascent. And those two paintings weren't 
as good as this one.” 

Angered by the Bacon episode, Stal- 
lone fired Guggenheim in August 1989. 
He grew a lot angrier when his accountant 
had the Pieta looked at by an appraiser, 
who reported that the painting had been 
slashed in several places, that 25 to 30 
percent of it had been restored or re- 
touched, and that its worth might not ex- 
ceed $300,000. Stallone let Gagosian put 
the painting on display in his Madison 

























































Avenue gallery, where Madonna saw 
and fell in love with it. But on the couns 
of her own art adviser, the star offen 
less than $500,000. Embarrassed, Sta 
lone turned her down. On December 2 
he filed suit against both Guggenheim aj 
Pivar in California for fraud, negligentm 
representation, breach of fiduciary dul 
and breach of contract. 

“I always liked him," says Gugge 
heim with a sigh. "We were friends. 
think he got bad advice." The slashes, Е 
example, weren't slashes at all, she say“ 
"The painting had been rolled at ой ы 
point in its life, from one country to af 
other, so there were fold marks, and alon 
the fold marks there were lines. But lotsé 
paintings have been folded and rolled. fy 
Also, says Guggenheim, neither Stab» 
lone's accountant nor the appraiser 
the best judge. With lingering resentment, | 
she says the first she read of the suit walli | 
in the newspaper. Stallone had a mov | 
coming out, and the news certainly stimei y 
some attention. Coincidence? She shrug 
“I don’t know, I'm only surmising.., 

Being on her own in the art world 
had its scary moments, but this was by Í 
the worst. Already the news had do 
damage to her name, and Stallone, 
far greater resources, might bankrupt b 
whether or not she won in the end. $ 
needed a California lawyer, and he had 
be good. She called her friends one by € 
to seek their advice. The name “B 
Fields" came up on every list. Finá 
Ovitz called. **' He said, “What are you f 
ing to do about a lawyer?’ J said, “I have 
idea, but I'm going to interview a £ 
named Bert Fields.’ ` 

Ovitz laughed. Bert, he reminded h 
was the guy he'd tried to set her up 
more than five years before, the 04 
friend of Ovitz’s whose wife had di 
Yes, said Ovitz, Bert is the lawyer то са 


`` had gone through a very bad time 
Fields admits over lunch on the pe 

of the Ivy. His second wife, Lydia, f 
died of cancer in 1986, and Fields had f 
one intense relationship with a won 
whose husband had died in Europe at 
most the exact moment Fields's wife d 
in L.A. “And then I drifted to даш 
which was terrible. | hadn't ever beet 
bachelor, and for a while I thought I lik 
it. but ultimately those adventures pall 
It was then that Barbara came into 
life." The most feared man in Hollywe 
smiles. ''I don't know of any substifl 
for sharing your life with someone. | 
Fields is an immigrants son; his fath 

a Russian Jew, was brought to Boston 
the age of five. The family could afford 
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send only one son to school, and Bert's 
father, the smartest, was chosen. He be- 
came an ophthalmologist, married a patri- 
cian southern girl, and after the Crash 
moved to California, where Bert was 
brought up. His father, who wanted him 
to be a doctor and even saved his surgical 
notes for him, was chagrined by the re- 
sults of an aptitude test Bert took while at 
U.C.L.A.: the boy had no flair for medi- 
cine. On the other hand, he did seem cut 
out to be a crackerjack lawyer. So Fields 
went to Harvard, where he made law re- 
view. His mother, at least, must have 
been pleased: to this day, she carries in 
her pocketbook a copy of the Constitu- 
tion, and refers to it in family debates. 

One of Fields's first clients was Edward 
G. Robinson, who was going through a 
messy divorce at the time. **His main 
asset was his incredible collection of paint- 
ings, mostly Impressionists and Post-Im- 
pressionists. His wife was asking an enor- 
mous amount of alimony, yet refused to 
sell any of the paintings, which were com- 
munity property. 

‘*So this other lawyer and I hit on the 
idea that if we could remove the art from 
the house she'd get over the emotional 
barrier and let them be sold. We conspired 
with the L.A. County Museum. Eddie 
sent her off to Palm Springs; we had the 
museum truck back up to her house at 
midnight; and we removed the paintings. 
A Cézanne, a Degas—we literally stole 
them out of the house and put them into 
the museum. Then we argued that we 
weren't selling them—we were just /oan- 
ing them. It worked.’ 

Another early client was producer Mike 
Todd, Elizabeth Taylor’s third 
husband. “He called me ‘Kid,’ 
because I looked like I was 17; I 
was 29 or 30 and had a crew 
cut." Todd invited him on a 
plane trip one stormy night, but 
Fields had other plans. Good 
thing: the plane crashed, killing 
Todd and everyone else aboard. 

With one victory after anoth- 
er, Fields's reputation. grew, 
and to his clients he began to 
take on an almost mystical 
power. '"With Bert,'' says 
Robert Towne in hushed tones, 
“you Just don't lose." For 
Towne, Fields fended off a 
woman who said Shampoo had 
been based on her idea, and a 
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man who said Days of Thunder had been 
based on his. For Beatty, Fields kept Para- 
mount from selling Reds to ABC television 
for $15 million, because the movie would 
have had to be cut by four minutes and 
Beatty refused to comply. For Gore Vidal, 
Fields went up against the Writers Guild of 
America, which had denied Vidal credit for 
work done on a screenplay of Mario Puzo’s 
The Sicilian, Vidal, still bitter at having 
been similarly shortchanged on Ben Hur 
years before, paid Fields his entire 
$250,000 rewrite fee to ‘‘smash’’ the guild 
as a matter of principle. **Imagine me doing 
something for screenwriters, that craven 
lot?” Vidal sniffs. ‘But I am irresistibly 
noble. So Bert was spurred, and the guild 
was stunned. They were dragged into 
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1 
Fields and friend and client Dustin Hoffman 


celebrate a U.S.C. chair endowment 
in honor of the late Steve Ross. 


“There are 


{wo groups ol people here 

tonight,” Ovitz said, 
"Barbara s friends and 

those who ve been sued by 


Bert Fields." 
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court, and they were terrified. And w 
won!’ Not long after, says Vidal, Fiel. 
"told me quite proudly that he had won 
case precisely the reverse of the one he' 
won for me.’ 

But as the /shtar disaster suggest 
Fields has occasionally run up against 
power greater than his own. Which 
doubtless why he speaks of David Put 
nam today with such unusual venon 
"What he did was inexcusable,’' Fiel 
says. "Personally, I was delighted to sé 
him disappear.” 

The film's stars, Hoffman and Beatt 
were both Fields clients. So was write} 
director Elaine May, who was halfwi 
through postproducuon and well ow 
budget when Puttnam arrived to take ov 
Columbia in 1986. ‘tHe came to the sti 
dio hating these guys, and saying tl 
movie was expensive." The film's co 
became a major media story—dissemina 
ed, says Fields, by Puttnam himself—ar 
Fields was helpless to do much about ij 
Any other person in Puttnam's positiq. 
would have wanted the film to succee 
but Puttnam seemed to want it to fail. Ш. 
difference was the one force Field 
couldn't fight. **Oh, we threatened them 
bit," Fields says, "but we didn't want! 
make things worse by filing a laws 
against the studio. Then everyone wouf 
just talk about the troubles." So, mostl 
Fields hung around while his clients ¢ 
the film. “My wife had just died,” ! 
explains. '*They wanted me to feel like 
was needed.”” The film, in fact, is ded 
cated to Lydia Fields. 

Mike Ovitz, already a close friend, hy 
offered to help in any way he could durl 
Lydia's cancer ordeal. She was in U.C.L. 
Medical Center, and Ovitz was on the boa 
of advisers for the school of medicine, b 
Fields held off calling until a certain Frida 
when his wife was subjected to a test t 
would determine whether 
would live or die—only to | 
told the results wouldn't | 
available until Monday mor 
ing. Fields went crazy. 
called Mike, and he said that 
could be taken care of,'' Fiel 
told one reporter. ‘‘And with 
15 minutes the dean of t| 
U.C.L.A. medical school w 
in the lab doing my wifi 
festen 

The week before his Wi 
died, Fields took her to Ho 
ton for a round of last-rest 
treatments. With forced op 
mism, he also took her sho? 
ping and bought her seve 
Armani outfits. The clot 
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led altering, so he asked that they be 
рей to L.A. When the treatments 
d, Fields flew his wife home. Some 
» after her death, the clothes arrived. 
pened the box in his foyer, alone. 


t night, the shrubs lining the steps up 
to Fields's front door are lit with little 
e lights. Guests are greeted by a Do- 
ian pinscher; but, like its owner, the 
15 gracious with friends. Fields ushers 
in through the foyer, past the bench 
re he opened Lydia's clothes almost a 
ide ago, into the Kitchen, where his 
tly concoction simmers in à wok. 
ields is a one-pot kind of cook. He 
s to slice and dice anything that's 
]y—the exercise calms him down from 
slicing and dicing he’s done at work 
day—and then throw it all together. 
igenheim, who hates to cook, agrees 
o the couscous. “Oh no,’ she says 
a sigh minutes later over the stove. 
o much water асап. `` 

uggenheim's first meeting with Fields, 
1 after Stallone filed his suit in Califor- 
was a revelation. '*My fantasy of Bert 
ds was a guy with an open shirt and gold 
ns, stocky, with a cigar." Over drinks 
ie Ritz-Carlton in New York, she de- 
d she wanted him to represent her. de- 
> his fee of $500 an hour. More than 
, she didn't Know. "1 think he was 
cted to me, but it took me a while.’ 
or at least a month, Fields and Guggen- 
1 kept a professional distance. But 
ually friends began asking when Fields 
ped the clock: after the first drink, or 
` the second? If Stallone had ever in- 
ed to take the case to court, he soon had 
ange of heart. Muscles and money had 
their match: a legal weapon in love. In 
end, Stallone gave his Pieta back to 
ir in return for another Bouguereau he 
ned to prefer. D'Offay got a settlement 
1 Stallone, who took back the Bacon. 
Guggenheim got to keep both commis- 
s. Plus, of course, her lawyer. 

All my relationships up to that point 
been with highly interesting, highly 
otic guys,” she says. "Somewhere in 
' fantasies you think maybe there's a 
ly interesting regular guy." The great- 
urprise was that he was a widower. 
| never gone out with a widower,” 
igenheim says with a grin. “f thought, 
‘hole category of guy Fd never even 
ght about before!’ 

he engagement party was held in Feb- 
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ruary 199] at Chasen’s, and was organ- 
ized by Ovitz, Ron Meyer, aud Beatty. At 
one point, David Geffen walked up to Mi- 
chael Eisner. **What are you doing here?” 
he said. **You hate Bert Fields.” Eisner 
cringed. ‘Well, not really,’ he Said. "I 
mean, | only hate him professionally. 
This is a wedding.” Ovitz served as toast- 
master. **There are two groups of people 
here tonight," he declared. **Barbara's 
friends and those who've been sued by 
Bert Fields." 

Guggenheim kept her New York office 
and apartment but focused much of her 
energy on redecorating Fields's millhouse 
in France, then his hideaway in Zihuate- 
nejo, and finally the house in the Holly- 
wood Hills, which Fields would not give 
up. **Bert had lived here for 29 years with 
Lydia," Guggenheim says. **There was a 
lot to clean out.’ 

At first, Guggenheim tried to be subtle. 
Fields would come home, settle into the 
living room after dinner, and suddenly no- 
tice a lamp gone. Then came the Dump- 
ster. “Вегі drove off one morning and 
called me from his car phone. ‘Hey!’ he 
said. ‘Is that my antique bookcase stick- 
ing out of the Dumpster?’ °° Guggenheim 
let him keep his collection of Roseville 
pottery, but she brought in her Barbizon 
paintings and, to Fields’s disgust, her col- 
lection of salt and pepper shakers. 

There was one thing about which Fields 
was adamant: Guggenheim’s 1940s ward- 
robe of vintage suits, silk blouses, and 
cashmere sweaters had to go. In their 
place, Fields dressed her in Armani. 


very Sunday that they're both in L.A., 

Fields and Guggenheim embark on a 
journey that fascinates and appalls their 
friends: a four-hour walk across the city. 
"Several years ago 1 decided I was not 
going to live in the city and never walk 
across it," says Fields. Now he and Gug- 
genheim walk through a crazy quilt of eth- 
nic neighborhoods to Chinatown, where 
they have a big lunch and some wine, and 
then take a taxi home. Every fall, thev 
rent a house in Malibu, and so the walk i: 
along the beach. 

On a brilliant Sunday in lee Septe:-- 
ber, I join them, hustling to keep up with 
their long-legged clip. When we pass Da- 
vid Geffen's house, out he pops, as if on 
cue, waving as he hits the pool to do his 
laps. "You know, there's a story that's 
never been told about David," Fields 
says. A couple of years before MCA 
bought his record company, Geffen was 
offered a handsome sum by someone else. 
The only condition was that he not use 
Bert Fields às his lawyer. "Fuck vou," 


said Geffen. His reward, of course, was 
getting far more money in the end. ‘But 
he didu't do it for that reason,” Fields 
says. “He just wasn't going to have peo- 
ple tell hin who should represent him. 
And he was a friend.” 

A little farther down, we pass Jeffrey 
Katzenberg’s house, which Guggenheim 
recently filled with art. From another 
house, a deeply tanned figure waves us 
over: Bill Haber, one of Ovitz’s CAA part- 
ners, script in hand. At the far end of the 
colony, we pass the older, traditional beach 
house owned by Mel Brooks and Anne 
Bancroft. Along with Beatty and Bening, 
the Hoffmans, and the Ovitzes, they are 
among the small circle of close friends 
whom Fields and Guggenheim regularly see. 

Marriage has brought their worlds to- 
gether, and seems, to some unmeasurable 
degree, to have energized each of their 
careers. Fields is at his peak, representing 
almost all his "kids," as he puts it, in 
ongoing matters at once and with predict- 
able success. In the month since I've met 
him. the Batman case has already been 
dismissed on summary judgment, and Bil- 
ly Joel has dropped his claims against AI- 
lan Grubman. He is also acting as one of 
the three executors of the vast Steve Ross 
estate—a matter, alas, about which his 
lips are sealed. 

As for Guggenheim, she is busier than 
she's been since the good days with Stal- 
lone. Last spring. Sony's Mickey Schul- 
hof asked her to find art for the three top 
executives’ floors of the former AT&T 
building in New York: she covered the 
walls with everything from 19th-century 
American paintings to Audubon birds to 
Oldenberg apple-core prints. The min- 
gling of her world with Fields's hasn't 
seemed to hurt, either: recently. she ar- 
rived at an art show with Dustin Hoffman 
on one arm and Bruce Willis on the other; 
at a Warhol auction last June, she arrived 
with Annette Bening in tow. 

Back at the house, Fields's houseman, 
Hugo, is slicing and dicing for the eve- 
ning's history class. While Guggenheim 
sets the tables, Fields and I go for a swim. 
The waves are tricky, rising up without 
warning and crashing unpredictably, close 
in, then farther out. Fields. in a blue Speedo 
swimsuit, dives nimbly under the breakers, 
and I follow, but not fast enough. Slammed 
down by the surf, 1 come up gasping for air, 
only to be slammed under again. Suddenly 
desperate, | stagger up again, grab a mouth- 
fut of air before the next big wave hits, and 
scramble through the rough surf to shore. 

There, standing unscathed beside me, 
iS Fields. “Hey,” he savs, “tent this 
terrific? 
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(Continued from page 204) a receiver of 
stolen goods it was the Louvre. As an An- 
dalusian and a painter, he had a far greater 
moral and artistic right to these objects 
than this foreign museum, which took 
such poor care of them that nobody no- 
ticed their disappearance. 

Apollinaire later maintained that he had 
repeatedly tried to persuade Picasso to re- 
turn the heads to the Louvre under cover 
of a fake journalistic coup purporting to 
expose the museum's lack of security. But 
he was surely being wise after the event, 
just as he was when he claimed that 
Picasso had told him he could not 
return them, because **he had dam- 
aged the statues in an attempt to 
discover certain secrets of the clas- 
sic yet barbaric art to which they 
belonged." This was nonsense. 
Nevertheless, Apollinaire unwit- 
tingly touches on the reason Picas- 
so had to possess these objects. 
Like certain primitive tribes, he 
was convinced that people's magic 
rubbed off on things they had worn 
or cherished or wrought. Hence his 
compulsion to handle these numi- 
nous relics. When he was through 
with them, he shamanistically re- 
buried them under à lot of junk in 
the bottom of a cupboard. 


n April 1911, Pieret returned to 

Paris from America with one 
very expensive suit, the pockets of 
which were stuffed with money. All of 
this he promptly lost at the races. To re- 
plenish his funds he paid a visit to "his" 
room of antiquities: 


Although there had been more than 40 
[heads] when I left, I now found only 20 or 
25. The thought that the others had probably 
been removed by imitators of mine made me 
indignant. I took the head of a woman and 
stuffed it into my trousers. The suit I was 
wearing was of heavy material and very am- 
ple, but the statue was too bulky for me. and 
even though I was wearing a raincoat, it was 
obvious despite my sex that I was pregnant 
with something. 

It took me at least 20 minutes to leave the 
museum. The statue kept shifting... from 
left to right, and I was afraid it would drop 
out and smash to bits on the floor. This did 
not happen, but it put quite a strain on my 
suit, and I decided to postpone my series of 
burglaries for a few weeks until I could pro- 
vide myself with a pair of leather cowboy 
pants and some special suspenders. Unfortu- 
nately, being easily diverted, I turned to oth- 


er things that necessitated a delay of several 
months in my antiquarian projects. 

And now one of my colleagues has spoiled 
all my plans for a collection by causing this 
uproar in the paintings department! I exceed- 
ingly regret this, for there is a strange, almost 
voluptuous charm about stealing works of art, 
and | shall probably have to wait several years 
before resuming my activities. 


And so Pieret had to look around for 
other means of support. Once again Apol- 
linaire came to his rescue. About the mid- 
dle of June he let him move into his 
apartment and even gave him money—un- 
heard-of generosity on the part of the par- 
simonious poet. Pieret’s contribution to 
the household consisted of the Iberian 
head that he had recently stolen from the 
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mistress remembered 


Реге saying 


to her, "m going to 


the Louvre... 


anything you need? 


Louvre. Although Apollinaire subsequent- 
ly denied all knowledge of the statue, he 
allowed his guest to install it in a place of 
honor on his mantelpiece— what is more, 
in front of *‘some 10 writers and artists," 
who hooted with laughter when told that it 
had come from the Louvre. The diadem- 
like hairdo reminded them of Lucie De- 
larue-Mardrus, a Symbolist poet. 
Apollinaire enjoyed playing with fire, 
enjoyed listening to Pieret's fantasies of 
the two of them dressing up in masks of 
steel or black satin— “deux jeunes gentle- 
men qui ne veulent pas être reconnus” 
(two young gentlemen who do not wish to 
be recognized) —and going off on ‘‘artis- 
tic’’ burgling expeditions. But he became 
uneasy when Pieret showed signs of put- 
ting his fantasies into practice. Apollinaire 
confided his plight to André Gide: he had 
saved an old friend, who had recently re- 
turned from America, from the gutter, he 
said, but found his presence so maddening 


















































that he was frequently driven from h 
own apartment. What, one cannot he 
wondering, was Pieret’s hold over him 
sex or the drugs with which he is said 

have supplied the poet? Or was it mere 
his outrageous stories, which inspired s 
many of the writer's tales? Instead d 
sending his guest packing, Apollinai: 
took off for 10 days’ vacation at Boi: 
de-Cise, a small seaside place on the Er 
glish Channel. A few days after h 
return, he wrote Picasso that the “Bal 
on’ was “working hard but I wish h 
would find another situation... . The Be} 
on sends you his best wishes.”’ 

If we are to believe Apollinaire, which } 
not always possible, he did not throw Pier 
out until August 21, the very day the Mon 
Lisa disappeared. As compensi 
tion, he gave his protégé, who w 
as adept at moral blackmail as 
was at the other kind, some salab 
engravings to keep him going an 
if possible, shut him up. Apoll 
naire had every reason to fear tha 
intentionally or not, Pieret mig 
lead the authorities to his doo 
And, sure enough, when Pari 
Journal offered a huge reward f 
the Mona Lisa's return, no que: 
tions asked, the vain thief grabbe 
his chance to make some money 
He went to Paris-Journal and sol 
his story, suitably adjusted to sug 
gest that his principal motive вай 
been to expose the sloppiness of th 
Louvre's security. He also ‘‘sold 
the newspaper his most гесе 
theft, the head off Apollinaire) 
mantelpiece. Paris-Journal keptit 
promise to respect Pieret’s and 
nymity; he was identified only as “thf 
Thief’’ and described as aged ‘*between 2} 
and 25, very well mannered with a certai 
chic américain, whose face and look ant 
behavior bespoke a kind heart and a certai 
lack of scruple.” 

Realizing that this article posed a threé 
to all of them, Apollinaire advised Picas 
and his mistress, Fernande Olivier, will 
whom he had spent the summer in tl 
Pyrenees, to return to Paris as soon à 
possible. On September 2 or 3, he went t 
the Gare d'Orsay to meet them. Fer 
nande's account of the ensuing farce hà 
the ring of truth: 


I see them both now, a pair of contriti 
children, terrified and thinking of fleeim 
abroad (both . . . feared deportation). Thank 
to me they did not give way to their panic; the} 
decided to stay in Paris and get rid of th 
compromising sculptures as quickly as posst 
ble. But how? They finally decided to put tf 
statues in a suitcase and throw it into the Sein 
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at night. After a hasuly swallowed dinner and 
a long evening's wait, they set out on foot 
around midnight with the suitcase; at two in 
the morning they were back, worn out and 
sull carrying the suitcase with the statues in- 
side. They had wandered the streets, never 
finding the right moment, never daring to 
get rid of the suitcase. They thought they 
were being followed, and conjured up in 
imagination a thousand possibilities. . . . Al- 
though I shared their fears, | had been 
watching them rather closely that night. | am 
sure that perhaps involuntarily they had been 
playacting a little... . Although neither of 
them knew how, they had pretended to play 
cards—doubtless in imitation of certain ban- 
dits they had read about. In the end Apolli- 
naire spent the night at Picasso's and went 
the next morning to Paris-Journal, where he 
turned ın the undesirable statues under a 
pledge of secrecy. 


By this time ıt was September 5. Apol- 
linaire subsequently claimed that Picasso 
accompanied him to the Parts-Journal of- 
fice. Fernande denies this—her lover would 
not have had the nerve—and Parts-Jour- 
nal, on September 6, reported a single 
"mysterious visitor... an amateur artist, 
fairly well-to-do, [ whose] greatest pleasure 
is collecting works of art.” Evidently 
Apollinaire. The next day, the un-shut-up- 
able Pieret burst into print once again with A 
PLEA FROM OUR THIEF TO HIS COLLEAGUE: 
“I can only urge the person at present hold- 
ing Vinci's masterpiece to place himself 
entirely in [Paris-Journal's] hands. He has 
a colleague's word . . . that your good faith 
is above suspicion. . . . Adieu. I am about 
to leave France to finish my novel.’ 

To get rid of him, Apollinaire had in 
fact stuffed 160 francs into the Thief's 
pocket and put him on a train to Mar- 
seilles. 

On the seventh the farce turned nasty. 
To the relief of the police, who still had no 
lead in the Mona Lisa affair, someone de- 
nounced Apollinaire to them. At last they 
appeared to have a suspect. The Süreté's 
most celebrated detective, the extravagant- 
ly mustachioed Inspector Robert, arrived at 
Apollinaire's apartment with a search war- 
rant and went through his papers so thor- 
oughly, the poet claimed, that "without 
Robert's help my letters would never have 
been classified." Letters from Pieret dem- 
onstrated that Apollinaire had knowingly 
Sheltered a criminal and also been a re- 
ceiver of something stolen from the Lou- 
vre, He was taken off for questioning. At 
the Santé, the central Paris prison, his 
hysterical protestations of innocence gave 
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way to hysterical admissions of guilt—Pi- 
casso's as well as his own. Apollinaire 
was duly charged and locked up in a cell. 
The police waited a day and then an- 
nounced that they were **on the trail of a 
gang of international thieves who came to 
France for the purpose of despoiling our 
museums.’ 

Apollinaire did not help his case by 
constantly changing his story. At one 
point he told the police that Pieret had sto- 
len the Mona Lisa; at another he gave him 
an alibi. The Thief did not help by writing 
yet another letter to Paris- Journal —pur- 
portedly from Frankfurt, in fact from 
Marseilles—signed Baron Ignace d'Or- 
mesan. His efforts to exonerate the poet 
muddied his reputation even further. Iron- 
ically, Pieret was never brought to justice. 
Nosing around the Marseilles docks, he 
found two liners about to leave, one for 
New York, the other for Alexandria. He 
tossed a coin: Alexandria. He soon charmed 
the captain into taking him on as a person- 
al steward and English teacher. Another 
chapter in Pieret's picaresque life was 
about to start. 

Two days elapsed before Apollinaire’s 
friends knew what had happened to him. 
Picasso had every reason to fear that he, 
too, would be incarcerated. And at seven 
o'clock on the morning of the eighth, the 
dreaded summons finally came. The po- 
lice arrived to take him before an examin- 
ing magistrate. Fernande says he was 
trembling so much that she had to help 
him dress. He never forgot the demeaning 
ride to the prefecture under escort in a bus 
(suspects were not allowed to take a cab). 
There was a long demoralizing wait before 
Picasso was brought before the judge. And 
there, according to Fernande, he was con- 
fronted with Apollinaire in handcuffs: ‘Pale, 
disheveled, unshaven, his collar torn, his 
shirtopenatthe neck... . After two days of 
arrest, subject to long grillings like a crimi- 
nal, he had confessed to whatever he had 
been told to confess to. The truth was the 
least part of his admissions. He wanted only 
to be left in peace.’’ To save Marie Lauren- 
cin and his family from being badgered by 
the police, he had had no choice but to 
implicate Picasso. 

What exactly ensued? In her posthu- 
mously published memoirs, written years 
later, Fernande comes up with a sentimen- 
tal rigmarole, which Picasso may once 
have invented for her benefit. She de- 
scribes how the two contrite little boys 
burst into tears in front of the **fatherly 
magistrate, who was hard put to keep a 
stern countenance in the face of their 
childish sorrow.’ Picasso's biographers 
have given too much credence to this 









cute tale. Apollinaire’s friends—abovyy? 
all Albert Gleizes, the Cubist paint"! 
who managed to have the poet’s provi 2 
sional release commuted—are no less int *' 
sistent that Picasso betrayed their her} 2? 
by denying that he knew him. Almost 59 » ù 
years later, Gilbert Prouteau, a docui: 
mentary filmmaker who interviewed Pif 
casso about these events, came пр мин 
what he claimed was the artist's confesloc ! 
sion (Paris-Presse, June 20, 1959): Т 
—X 

I can see [Apollinaire] there now, with hf 
handcuffs and his look of a big placid boy. Hfnv : 
smiled at me as I came in, but I made no sign} iy) 9 

When the judge asked me, **Do you knoj, . ıi 
this gentleman?" I was suddenly terribl R 
frightened, and without knowing what I waf ` 
saying, | answered, “1 have never see" ^ 
15 тап. `` eben: 

I saw Guillaume's expression change її 
The blood ebbed from his face. I am Stii no 
ashamed. " 


Ais Û 
¢ 45 
Though the admission of shame sound lad 
most unlike Picasso, something of the sorfpnish 
must have happened. However, befor 100 
we upbraid the artist for his ‘‘denial, pet th 
which in any case he rescinded, м шт? 
should remember that he would have hadınh)l 
good reason to resent Apollinaire for hili P. 
potentially incriminating avowals. Apolk wa) 
linaire knew all too well the danger these. This 
posed for Picasso; progressive уоште, u! 
Spaniards were automatically suspecte@lina: 
of being terrorists. Remember, too, thah rief 
Picasso saw himself as an artist with: 
messianic mission, whose principal Obli} р» 
gation was and always would Бе ю Шел 
work. Work was sacrosanct, and by Vir: | 
tue of this, his well-being took prece i 
dence over anyone else's. Too bad lfi, 
friends and family had sometimes to bt; 
sacrificed; too bad for them and too bad p. 
for him: he did not relish the guilt thafa)y 
these sacrifices generated. ed lo 
Surprisingly, Picasso was never charged cany 
with receiving stolen goods, and emerged oip; 
пот “Гарате des statuettes ` without lile 
stain on his record. Given his apparet; ;. 
guilt, Picasso must have enjoyed some def}. 
gree of official protection—possibly (той т). 
Olivier Sainsére, a high-placed function|li. 
агу and art collector who had come to thiini, 
artist's rescue in the past and was still IM fetl, 
position to pull strategic strings. Apollo; 
naire, on the other hand, was returned ti} |... 
jail and subjected to further questioningh o, 
not to mention vilification at the hands... , 
anti-Semites, who chose to assume that ali; | 
Polish émigrés were Jews. 
Apollinaire was not released until thh 
12th, and then only provisionally. His rep; 
lease involved still more public humiliät: 
tion. Paraded in handcuffs before a hordi | 
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ress photographers, curiosity seekers, 
ap well-wishers, he was locked in a 
se ing cell in the Souriciere — the Mouse- 
‚as the Palais de Justice's holding 

. were dubbed. He was then driven 
-bE: to the Santé, this time in à police 

to await the order of release, an order 
i Wch by law had to be delivered on foot. 
BL affaire des statuettes”* cast a shad- 

W over the remainder of Apollinaire's 
Ft life. For all his brilliance and bravado, 
li»oet was excessively vulnerable—para- 
nt about his illegitimate birth, his lurid 
20 of a mother, his convoluted sexual- 
"Wand, not least, his precarious expatriate 
sis in the country that invented chauvin- 
i$ If a great many distinguished writers 
lé not come to his defense, he might well 
1: been deported. According to Picasso, 
» MP llinaire enlisted in the French army in 
- [£4 not just to obtain citizenship but to 
te this blot from his record. 

e was lucky enough to survive a se- 
зу head wound in 1916, but succumbed 
1 tg panish flu two days before Armistice 
ҮШ 1918. In his delirium, Apollinaire 
¡Might that the crowd's shouts of "Hang 
laume [the kaiser) ` applied to him, 
« Manwhile, out walking along the Rue de 
i Roli, Picasso was momentarily blinded 
db war widow's veil blowing across his 
¿fa This most superstitious of men raced 
‚Nie, where he received the news of 
xAPllinaire's death. He was paralyzed 
(Mii grief. 


į fhe poems Apollinaire composed in his 
ı #cell and the short article called **Mes 
wPfons™ he wrote for Paris-Journal re- 
i how traumatized he had been by 
„Тайе des statuentes.”’ In his agony he 
«sgns to have identified with Oscar Wilde, 
w Wbse **Ballad of Reading Gaol’’ he would 
ac@ainly have read, Like Wilde, he 
tf ed to religion and poetry writing 
y Id comfort. Hitherto his devotions 
wht often taken the paradoxical form 
wOblasphemy; now he cried out to 
4 El for forgiveness in trite stanzas 
tlt he later suppressed: **Lord, ac- 
cgi my homage / I believe in you, I 
«ШІ бо.” And in some verses he did 
‚fin the end include in "Zone" — 
; great poem whose subtextevokes 
„Ggotha—Apollinaire sees himself 
he time of his ordeal as Christ 
«Шар оп the cross between two 
tH ves: the bad thiet is Marie Lau- 
ig in—**She stole my life / An inla- 
fis theft" —and the good thief is 
'et—'' He will be unhappy and die 
rison.” 
riends who had rallied to help 
Nollinaire and agitate for his re- 
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lease now Гей [ree to tease him about his 
brush with the law. Paul Léantaud would 
ask him pointedly, ‘Comment va la san- 
And André Salmon, another writer 
friend of Picasso's, recounts a visit to ad- 
mire Apollinaire’s new monkey. ** You 
sec, he doesn't really have to stay in his 
cage," Apollinaire observed as the ma- 


jee 


caque jumped playlully from one piece of 


furniture to another. To which Salmon un- 
kindly replied, **Well, at least he can be 
provisionally released.” Whereupon Pi- 
casso, who was present, angrily grabbed 


Picasso’s Two Nudes, 1906 
(oil on canvas, 59*/« in. by 36*/« in.), in the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


sold the sculpture 


to a Parisian painter 


frend of mine. 


He gave me a little 


money—»0 francs, 


| think. 





the anunal by us blue Бери aud thrust it 
back into its cage. Little by little the poet 
regaimed his spirits. It may well have been 
he who wrote, pseudonymously, that the 
Mona Lisa had been lound with tts lace 
replaced by a Cubist painting. 

The world’s most famous portrait sur- 
faced in Florence on December 14, 1913. 
Vincenzo Perugia, an Italian framer and 
glazier, who had worked temporarily at 
the Louvre, had simply walked out with 
the painting under his arm. Two years 
later, he tried to sell it to a Florentine 
dealer for 500,000 lire (about $95,000). 
The dealer alerted the director of the Uf- 
fizi, and together they went to Peru- 
gia's squalid lodging house. The thief 
produced the painting— still in. pristine 
condition—from the false bottom of a 
trunk containing a mangled hat, some 
old shoes, and a mandolin. He got off 
with a light sentence of a year and 15 
days. The French ambassador returned 
the Mona Lisa to a joyful Paris. 

As for Pieret, he continued to keep in 
touch with Apollinaire, continued to feed 
him adventure stories, which may or may 
not have been true. On the boat to Alexan- 
dria, he apparently attached himself to a 
fat old woman, her grubby fingers glit- 
tering with rings. A former wet nurse to 
the leading Egyptian newspaper owner, 
she had stayed on as his cook. Accord- 
ing to Fleuret, whose information came 
from Apollinaire (so much for its veraci- 
ty), the cook arranged for her handsome 
protégé to become editor in chief of her 
employer's newspaper. Once again Pie- 
ret's compulsive criminality did him in. 
Under the auspices of his newspaper, he 
organized a Christmas gala for British 
and American residents. Guests were 
encouraged to come en grande tenue — 
dressed to the nines. As the gala 
drew to a close, the lights went 
ош. ``А short circuit! The lights 
will be on again in no time," Pie- 
ret assured the guests as he pock- 
eted their jewels. When, the fol- 
lowing Christmas, he pulled the 
same trick, he was arrested and 
shipped back to England to fuce 
prior charges. While still in sight 
of land, Pieret dived overboard 
and somehow made ii back to Bel- 
gium. The next—indeed, the last— 
we hear of Apollinaire’s nemesis is 
in 1917: a train in which Fleuret was 
traveling was obliged to stop and let a 
Belgian troop train make its depar- 
ture. Fleuret leaned out to wateh. So 
did a young Belgian officer, who 
began frantically waving his Кери: 
Pieret! mi 
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(Continued from page 188) inside the 
room stared incredulously as a red-faced 
Herb single-handedly killed the deal. 

"They were very difficult people to 
deal with," says a Wall Street pro who 
advised the Hafts on one deal and turned 
down a multimillion-dollar fee to handle 
another. “I'd get calls at three in the 
morning, screaming and yelling. Herb 
could be irrational. He would get a bee in 
his bonnet that someone was trying to 
cheat him. It was all about him not feeling 
he was being treated fairly." 

Herb Haft was born the son of a Rus- 
sian-immigrant pharmacist who moved to 
Washington from Baltimore after he lost 
everything during the Depression. Armed 
with a pharmacy degree from George 
Washington University, Herb. enlisted. in 
the navy after Pearl Harbor, but was dis- 
charged because of a severe overbite. Re- 
enlisting in the army, he ran medical depots 
in New Guinea, Libya, Italy, the Philip- 
pines, and ultimately Japan, then returned 
to Washington to marry Gloria, a cosmetol- 
ogy student, in 1948. Shortly afterward. 
the young couple opened their first drug- 
store, on Connecticut Avenue. Herb was 
smart—he discovered condoms sold far 
faster when brought out from behind the 
counter—and realized that lower prices 
were the key to bringing in customers. 

In 1954, borrowing money from his 
family and selling his children's savings 
bonds, Herb opened the first Dart Drug. 
which cut prices on everything from pills 
to paperweights. Customers loved it, but 
Dart’s competitors marked Herb for exter- 
mination. They recruited their industry al- 
lies, and, one by one, month after month, 
year after year, they sued. Bobby's earliest 
memories include accepting papers from 
process servers at the front door of the 
family’s little tract house in Chevy Chase, 
Maryland. After years of legal fights, dur- 
ing which Herb enlisted the support of the 
Justice Department, the government took 
his case to the Supreme Court and won. 

No sooner had Herb beaten the drug in- 
dustry than he opened a new front— 
against his family. By 1960, Herb had 
built enough Dart stores to take them pub- 
lic, raising $1 million through the sale of 
stock. But he didn't share the proceeds 
with his original partners—his father, 
Abraham, who had invested $5,000 to 
stake him, and his brother-in-law, Alvin 
Shapiro, a dentist who had also invested 
$5,000 after marrying Herb’s sister, Syl- 
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via. Herb insisted the two had invested only 
in the original store, not the chain. Shapiro, 
backed by Herb's parents and brother, 
Leonard, sued, and six weeks later Herb 
was forced to hand over much of the mon- 
ey. Heremained irate for years, claiming he 
had retained only $50,000 of the $1 mil- 
lion. He never spoke with his sister again. 

"[ came from parents who told me, 'If 
you're going to go through this world, 
you gotta do what's right, " Herb told 
me by way of explaining his combative- 
ness. "My mother came from Ukraine. 
You know people were downtrodden there 
under the czar. At 14 she was handing out 
pamphlets. She was a fighter. And at 14 
they came for her and she left and came 
to America. Can you believe |. МЕ 
paused. ``Those companies? They filed 
over a hundred lawsuits against me. l lost 
‘em all. But I never gave up. | always 
believed 1 was right. If you believe in 
something, you've got to do what you be- 
lieve is right." 

In the early days, talk at the Hatt dinner 
table always revolved around business. 
Bobby, as the elder son, was toted along 
to trade shows as a toddler; when he was 
three The Philadelphia Inquirer printed 
his picture as the "youngest convention- 
goer' at a cosmetics show. Later he 
tagged along with Herb to meetings with 
Dart’s bankers and suppliers. By 10, Bob- 
by was spending Saturdays riding shotgun 
in Herb's car as he scouted new Dart lo- 
cations across the Washington suburbs. 
'* My father didn't play ball with me, my 
father didn't buy me a baseball mitt," 
Bobby remembers. ''If I wanted to see my 
parents, I went along with them. We 
would just travel the freeways scouting 
real estate.” 

At Harvard Business School, Bobby, a 
wiry, active student, lay on the roof of the 
library at night, dreaming about the busi- 
ness he outlined in his thesis, a chain of 
discount bookstores. After graduating he 
returned to Washington and made the 
dream come true. opening his first Crown 
Books store in 1977. One of the first calls 
Bobby received was from an irritated 
Alan Mirken, president of Crown Publish- 
ing in New York, who asked him to 
change his store’s name. Bobby politely 
declined, but Mirken was so impressed 
with his publishing savvy he became one 
of Bobby's biggest customers. *'Bobby's 
not only a nice guy, he's the most effec- 
tive long-term operator in publishing." 
says Mirken, who went on to become a 
vice-chairman at Random House. 

In 1984, Bobby, seeing the rise of other 
discount druggists, persuaded his father to 
sell Dart Drug to its employees. The tim- 
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ing was excellent: Dart went bankruj 
within five years. The deal put $160 mi 
lion in the Hafts’ pockets just as WI 
Street's merger machine was shifting inf 
high gear, and in no time Herb and Bobt 
began eyeing acquisitions just as they ha 
once eyed roadside real estate. Herb ап 
Bobby first made aborted runs at the M 
Department Stores of St. Louis and Jat 
Eckerd, then the nation's second-large 
drug chain, chalking up $11.5 million a 
a quick reputation as greenmailers. | 

lt was the beginning of a pattern of tw 
bit takeover attempts that enshrined t 
Hafts as laughingstocks on Wall Stree 
They made careers careening wildly atb 
corporate targets that Herb had no inte} 
tion of buying, chasing their prey into. 
arms of "friendly" leveraged buyout al 
ists such as Henry Kravis and росКеш 
hefty profits on the resulting stock гш 
ups. The Kravises of the world loved ti 
Hafts—Herb and Bobby hounded bog 
Stop & Shop and Safeway into buyoup' 
that put more than $100 million in Krav 
Is's pockets—but everyone else laughec 
Because Herb ripped up investment bank 
ers like canceled checks, the Haf 
bounced from firm to firm, wearing Ol 
their welcome at numerous houses, Ir 
cluding Smith Barney; E. F. Hutton; Ра 
dential-Bache; Drexel Burnham; Kiddei 
Peabody; PaineWebber; Donaldson, Lui 
kin & Jenrette; and First Boston, wher 
Bruce Wasserstein’s minions termed theipUlll¢ 
“the Poodle and the Puppy.” m 

After their raiding days ended, Bobb} ^ 
turned his attention to friendly acquisitions 
tions, but Herb axed dozens of candi 
dates. Tensions rose over whether Ш bo 
pand into real estate, as Herb wished, pan 
into retailing, as Bobby and Dart's boar]ie. Sj 
desired. Some observers noticed frictiOpi[tify, 
between the two as early as the mié ht... 
1980s, when Bobby bought and renovate pori 
his large town house a few doors ао. 
from the former Omanı Embassy. А Sin 
Crown's chairman, Bobby began hostin 
parties for authors such as William Mat 
chester and inviting Washington powé 
players such as Ben Bradlee and Ji 
Lehrer: later it grew clear how much thes 
gatherings sparked envy in Herb, wh 
took to calling Bobby and Mary **Mr. an 
Mrs. Washington.’ 

“The first fault line I saw was going! 
a party there and listening to Herb ash 
looked around and made little comments, 
says a former Dart director. *`Нег 
think, was feeling upstaged. So, in a mal 
ter of months, he bought this huge hous 
right around the corner from Bobby's. 
(According to one of Herb’s spokesmen 
"Herbert Haft doesn't define himself 
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THE HAFTS 


the success of his life by the size of his 
house.”*) The Dart director recalls, **Herb 
drove us over to the home to see 1t, and he 
says, ‘Don't get attached to 1t.* And liter- 
ally within a week he bulldozed it. That's 
when the neighbors went nuts. 

Herb’s purchase and demolition of one 
of Washington’s grandest homes, a stately 
30-room Tudor built for financier James 
Scott Appleby in 1926, prompted an outcry 
in the neighborhood off Embassy Row. The 
mansion had featured stained-glass win- 
dows, pink marble mantelpieces, and Phil- 
ippine-mahogany paneling. **One of the 
nicest houses I’ve wrecked in years,” the 
demolition-team leader quipped at the time. 


L ife inside the Haft family was never 
as wonderful as it appeared. On both 
sides of the Beltway, gossips still cluck 
over the infamous 1981] episode when a 
Combined Properties vice president named 
Vana Martin slapped Herb with a $50 mil- 
lion lawsuit during a severance dispute, 
alleging the two had had an affair going 
back to 1965. Aghast when the suit sur- 
faced in the papers, Herb quickly and quiet- 
ly paid Martin $3.5 million to settle, family 
members say, and Gloria stayed with him 
only after he swore to remain faithful. 
Herb says he paid Martin $2 million, and 
only to buy out her Combined stock. 

As Bobby and Gloria see it, the fam- 
ily’s current plight can be traced to the 
day in the early summer of 1991 when 
Herb was diagnosed with an irregular 
heartbeat. Millions suffer from similar 
disorders, and doctors told Herb his con- 
dition. was easily treatable. "Everyone 
told him not to worry about it, but it com- 
pletely freaked him out,” Bobby tells me. 
"He thought he was going to die."' Herb 
experienced troublesome side effects from 
the drugs doctors prescribed. `“ He was 
walking around like a zombie,” says an- 
other family member. ‘‘He had to go to 
the bathroom 20 times а day.” 

As Herb's anxieties intensified, the 
family rallied around. Bobby took him to 
visit specialists in Philadelphia. Gloria 
helped him see onc of President Bush's 
cardiologists. **He was sick, and we were 
all taking care of him—that's what makes 
all of what's happening now so egre- 
gious,” says Bobby. **We all thought he 
was dying." Eventually, Herb swore off 
the drugs that had caused the worst side 
effects. **When he stopped taking the 
drugs," Bobby recalls, *'that's when all 
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this started." (Herb's lawyer Michael 
Klein denies any suggestion that Herb is 
not completely stable and clearheaded. 
"Herbert was examined by a leading local 
forensic psychiatrist, who not only gave 
him a perfect report, but told me and Herb 
he was interested in investing in him.’’) 

The first change his wife and children 
noticed was as startling as it was embar- 
rassing: Herb, throwing discretion to the 
winds, began openly dating other women. 
Gloria, whose lawyer says she hadn't had 
sex with Herb since his medical problems 
began, watched as her husband escorted 
pretty young things to her favorite restau- 
rants, like Bice and Georgetown's Cafe 
Milano. Linda Haft was amazed to see her 
father in a restaurant laughing with two 
young women. Previously, insists a family 
member, he **was not a known womanizer. 
He would just go out from time to time, 
but he would always come back remorse- 
ful. Now he was Just blatant about it. 

Meanwhile, some felt Herb was losing 
interest in the niceties that had made him 
bearable in the past. "He was always a 
mean man; over the last 10 years, he has 
lost his charm,” says a family member. 
"Now there wasn't even a pretense. He 
didn’t try anymore. It was just ‘Fuck 
you, fuck you. I’ve got the power and 
you don’t.’ ` 

Early this year, Herb Initiated a bizarre 
campaign agaınst another local retailing 
legend, Israel ‘‘Izzy’’ Cohen of the Giant 
Food chain. Giant held exclusive rights to 
a brand of wine, Napa Ridge, that Herb 
coveted for a pilot store Dart had opened 
in Chantilly, Virginia, named Total Bev- 
erage. When Cohen wouldn't hand over 
the rights, Herb ran full-page advertise- 
ments in the Post and suburban papers, 
complete with Cohen’s picture and phone 
number, excoriating Cohen for refusing to 
sell him the wine. 

The first whiff of family strife came last 
year. Ironically, it centered on Linda 
Haft, the petite, quiescent divorcée invari- 
ably described by family members as 
"emotionally fragile." Extremely close to 
her mother, Linda raises two daughters 
alone in a big house in Potomac. Like 
Bobby, she went to work at Dart, starting 
out as a cosmetics buyer in the 1970s and 
now supervising investments at a financial 
subsidiary. For years she and her hus- 
band, Gary Rappaport, a soft-spoken Long 
Islander, remained in a tight orbit around 
her parents, living next door and vacation- 
ing with them. But in 1982, after 1] years 
of marriage, Linda asked Rappaport for a 
divorce, which he didn't want. Herb inter- 
vened, giving his son-in-law a lucrative 
employment deal after he agreed to a qui- 





et, 60-day divorce. A brief second mar 
riage ended in annulment, drawing Lind? 
even closer to her mother. *‘For Linda het 
family is her whole life," says a friend 
"She's been sheltered by her father for sc 
many years, though, she's never reall 
had a chance to stand on her own, to buil 
confidence. `’ 
While family members portray Linda a: 
a woman controlled by her father, het 
lawyer is prepared to allege far worse! 
"From everything we have learned, she 
was abused by her father both emotionally 
and mentally,’ charges Stef Tucker, whe 
represents Linda in her suit against Herb 
and Ronnie. **For some reason she was al: 
ways Herb’s target. She was always beat 
en on by Herb. Bobby was the favorite 
not Linda. Linda's smart. She was nea 
the top of her class at Syracuse. But she 
had a father who continually harassed her. 
This is a very sensitive, fragile person 
who's been made that way by her father. 
And her brothers never stood up for her. 
(Rounie Haft, speaking for Herb, denies 
his father ever abused Linda in any way.) 
Trouble began when Linda discovere 
her father had paid her brother Ronnie 2 
$4.6 million bonus from the real-estate 
company, Combined Properties, which 
Ronnie ran under Herb's supervision. Lin- 
da learned of the bonus only when Ronnie 
brought her a portion of the money anc 
asked her to invest it in treasury bills. Lin 
da didn't mention her discovery to either 
Bobby or Gloria. But after mulling ЇЇ 
over, she decided she deserved some 
money herself. ‘‘Herbie kept saying all 
his kids were equal,’’ says Tucker. ** You 
ever read Animal Farm? All pigs ate 
equal, but some pigs are more equal than 
others? That’s how Linda felt.”’ 
Linda summoned the nerve to ask Ron: 
nie for $1 million of her own from Conr 
bined. ''He just went berserk,” saysi 
family member sympathetic to Linda. **He 
was yelling, *It'll cost us so much money- 
we need the money to buy shopping cen: 
ters.’ [Herb] had always sort of verbal 
abused Linda. Now she was standing up foi 
herself, saying, ‘I’m a competent person, | 
deserve the money.’ They wouldn't give il 
to her, and they flaunted it. It was like "We 
run everything, and you don't.’ At that 
point, she started talking about wanting to 
get out. She wanted no more of their bust 
ness." Linda eventually got her $1 mil 
lion, going the route all three children 
traveled when their father said **No””: she 
got it from her mother. 
Linda's fights with her father did not ge 
unnoticed by Bobby, who began to fet 
Herb’s tirades were turning both Dart an 
the family into pariahs. Their relationship 
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- 
I always worked because Bobby tire- 
Ic ly rebuilt the bridges his father burned; 
E b, in turn, lavished praise on his son's 
J iness skills. But after Bobby turned 
F last November—at his surprise party 
Fb planted a huge kiss on his lips—he 
д. impatient to succeed his father as 
:.O., as they had always planned. He 
| Ке with his mother, who quietly en- 
2 гарса him to discuss the matter with 
E b. Gloria hoped that easing her hus- 
ра into retirement would revive her 
lging marriage. She envisioned Herb 
ng her on a cozy trip to Wimbledon 
spring and renting a summer house in 
French countryside. 
obby broached the idea during a din- 
with his parents at their home in early 
ch. To Bobby's relief, Herb said he 
ready to step aside as long as his sala- 
emained the same. **I think that would 
entirely appropriate," Bobby replied, 
d I’m sure everyone else will feel the 
Mie way. ` 
Then let's do it," Herb said, as Bob- 
Dand Gloria tell the story. **We can do it 
he April board meeting. You take care 
ot.” But a week or so later, Bobby was 
Ing in his office at Dart when his father 
Ged and reopened the question of suc- 
à sion. ''I'm not sure I want to do this,’ 
+b began. He ticked off excuses why 
| time wasn’t right, including the new 
t£ laws and Hillary Clinton's health-care 
brm. A series of sharp arguments en- 
id, but Bobby realized it was useless 
ng to change Herb's mind. His father 
1 trolled 57 percent of Dart stock and 
114 do what he wanted. Friends say 
5by did a poor job of hiding his disap- 
ntment, complaining about his father's 
atorial ways to Dart executives and di- 
ors. 
\fterward, Herb began grumbling that 
Ifvas time to make changes in his life, 
haps spend more time buying real es- 
y with Ronnie, He even mentioned the 
sibility of Bobby stepping down as a 
trolling, "general partner of Com- 
2d—all five family members were gen- 
partners—and becoming a passive, 
E. partner, a less profitable posi- 
ti that Bobby objected to. In an effort to 
s the her husband, Gloria coaxed Herb 
ip spending several days with Bobby's 
Me, Mary, and the grandchildren in 
ea, thinking he might relax and change 
H mind about Bobby taking over. He 


| 
don’t, Back in Washington, the mood re- 
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maimed tense, but the family managed to 
make it through Passover dinner at Bobby 
and Mary's without Herb blowing up. 

The uneasy peace lasted until Darts 
April 19 board meeting. The monthly 
conclave, held around a large black mar- 
ble table in the boardroom across from 
Herb's and Bobby's offices, hummed 
along as usual until Herb raised the ques- 
tion of two new locations for Total Bever- 
age, the pilot store, whose steady losses 
were making board members nervous. 
"Excuse те, Пай,” Bobby interrupted. 
Expanding Total would be premature, he 
said. They hadn't perfected the approach 
or hired professional managers, and Bob- 
by questioned whether the two new loca- 
tions were too close together. To one side, 
Gloria saw the coming confrontation but 
held her tongue. One director watched her 
scribble on a notepad: **Do not speak. Do 
not speak. Do not speak." 

Finally Herb could take no more. ''I 
can't deal with this," he said, his face 
reddening. ‘This Is obstructive... this Is 
destructive. ..this is impossible.... It 
can’t go on like this.” Finally he said, 
“Lers adjourn.” 

Herb stood and left the room. Two di- 
rectors, Chuck Farkas and one of Bobby's 
old Harvard professors, Claudine Malone, 
followed Herb into his office, which was 
lined with photos of his children and 
grandchildren. “This just isn’t going to 
work,” Herb railed. "Robert is trying to 
destroy the company. The problem with 
him is, he wants to be friends with all 
these important people." Herb termed 
Bobby too “Чапсу” for the rough-and- 
tumble retailing world and contrasted his 
yuppie lifestyle with Herb's own upbring- 
ing. '*I made Crown, I made Robert,” 
Herb continued angrily. **I built this com- 
pany. Now Robert is trying to destroy it.” 

When the meeting resumed, Herb moved 
to vote on the two new stores, and ali the 
directors — who seldom stood up to Herb— 
voted **Yea.'"' Except Bobby. **Well, you 
can all pass it," Bobby said, "but I’m 
going to vote no, because I just don't 
think it’s the right thing to do.”” 

This was too much for Herb. `` Well, 
I'm not going to have anything that’s not 
unanimous,’ he blurted, then rose and 
turned to Bobby. “You've killed Total 
Beverage. And you're killing the compa- 
ny. This meeting is adjourned," With 
that, Herb stormed from the room and out 
into his waiting limousine, 

After four tense days, everything blew 
apart. On Friday morning The Wall Street 
Journal published a profile of Dart, focus- 
ing almost solely on Bobby. The story be- 
gan, `` There is life for Dart Group Corp. 


alter. Herbert. Haft," and. went. downhill 
from there. Herb called his son in a cold 
fury, ranting that the story insulted and 
demeaned him, aud that his life was over, 
Seven months later, he still hasn't calmed 
down. 


hat, at least, 1s the way Bobby and 

Gloria see things. Herb, of course, 
agrees with none of it. As he recalls 
events, heart medicines left him fatigued 
but never affected his mental faculties, his 
philandering was ““irrelevant,*” his attack 
ads were business as usual, and he never, 
ever promised Bobby he would step aside 
as C.E.O. What Herb remembers is that 
his son tried to topple him, and when that 
failed, Bobby and Gloria threatened to 
disrupt the family’s cash cow, Combined 
Properties. Why mother and son would 
harm Combined, where their interests are 
inseparable from Herb’s, is unclear. 

What is clear is that Herb retaliated 
with a reign of terror that ultimately left 
his family disoriented and broken. The 
day of the Journal article, Herb fired off a 
letter to Bobby accusing him of *‘insubor- 
dination’’ and ordering him to **cease im- 
mediately any and all communications” 
with not only reporters and analysts but 
also Dart’s own shareholders, customers, 
suppliers, and employees. The letter all 
but fired Bobby, who in a panic began 
phoning board members and exhorting 
them to defend him. They did, directing a 
Dart attorney to calm Herb and remind 
him that only the board could fire Bobby. 
They also hired their own attorney. "It was 
at this point that we said, “Whoa! This is 
spiraling out of control, and we need some 
advice,’ ° recalls Chuck Farkas. 

The following Tuesday, Bobby, Linda, 
and Gloria convened at Combined's down- 
town offices for a previously scheduled 
meeting. Herb stormed into the confer- 
ence room and, waving a sheaf of papers. 
began shouting, `l now have the proof 
that my son stole from me.™ An anxious 
Linda Haft, desperately trying to maintain 
civility, implored her father to leave Dart 
matters at Dart. **You can't bring up the 
public company in this private meeting," 
she said. "You can't. "' 

At that point, Linda picked up some pa- 
pers her father had thrown on the table. 
Herb tried to grab them back, but Linda 
held fast, igniting a furious tug-of-war be- 
tween the 72-vear-old father and his five- 
foot-one-inch daughter. Gloria leapt to her 
daughter's aid. "He began to pull at 
her. and there was a lot of screaming in 
the room," Gloria remembered. And I 
got up to help her, and he was tugging 
and pulling at both of us." Eventually, 
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amid much shouting and threatening, 
Bobby stepped in and managed to end 
the bizarre tussle. 

Family relations disintegrated totally 
after that. A series of shouting matches 
broke out at Herb and Gloria’s house on 
30th Street Northwest, Herb alternately 
facing off against his wife and Bobby. In 
the heat of one argument, Bobby acciden- 
tally broke a Baccarat goblet. Herb later 
claimed his son said, “Pll break Com- 
bined, and Ill break you too!’ —a threat 
Bobby dismisses as **pure fantasy."’ 

But stated or not, Herb fervently be- 
lieved Bobby and Gloria were intent on 
ruining Combined. He unleashed an esca- 
lating series of threats and ultimatums. He 
demanded that Combined pay him huge 
sums of money and that Bobby and other 
family members step down as general 
partners, leaving hım and Ronnie in con- 
trol. If not, Herb vowed, Bobby would be 
fired at Dart. **First [he wanted] $25 mil- 
lion, then it was $50 million,”” says Bob- 
by. “Then it was Linda was going to 
become a limited partner, then Linda and 
me, then Linda and me and my mother. 
Then I was going to be fired. Then he was 
going to call loans to ruin me. Then he 
was going to take control on his own. He 
tried everything.’’ At her separation hear- 
ing in August, Gloria testified, “Не моша 
be at me every day, every morning and 
every night. Herbert [can] zero in on 
something that he's working on, and all 
else 1s forgotten. .. . He zeroed in on me 
as I had seen him do in other business 
deals with other people. But I had never 
known that it would come back at me.”” 

Behind Herb’s seemingly irrational de- 
mands was a very real glitch in his estate 
planning. In the mid-1980s, he and Gloria 
had sıgned papers passing on all apprecia- 
tion on their assets to the three children. 
The family also agreed never to sell their 
Dart stock to outsiders. While Herb re- 
ceived $1.5 million or more in salary, the 
effect was to restrict access to his own 
assets. ''Herb really had no way to get at 
his money,” confirms his attorney Mi- 
chael Klein. **If he wanted to buy a boat 
or a painting or go to Paris, well, they had 
spent the last decades of their lives giving 
their liquidity to thcir kids, and now they 
wanted some of it back." 

Bobby's "disloyalty" touched off a 
frantic financial insecurity within Herb, 
who reacted not only by demanding mon- 
ey but by attempting to gain outright con- 
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trol of Combined. ‘*What really provoked 
Herb was not the run Robert made at 
иа,” зауз Кеш, “из Ша in order to 
get what he wanted, what Robert began to 
do was use his power as a general partner 
to screw up the business at Combined. 
The reason for all Herbert’s efforts was to 
preclude [Bobby and Gloria] from doing 
what they threatened to do to Combined.” 

"The nightmare scenario," Herb ac- 
knowledged to me. '"'was that after all 
these years, if Robert had taken over and 
cut me off, l'd have had nothing." The 
fear of losing his fortune led to several 
strange scenes in which Herb, who by all 
accounts is worth several hundred million 
dollars, wept that he didn't have enough 
money to live. **My father said that he 
was poor and didn't have any money,’ 
recalls Bobby. ‘There was one meeting 
where he broke down and said he never 
got a corporate jet until he was 70 years 
old. There was another where he cried 
[and said] he didn’t have enough money 
to buy a vacation house.’’ In private, sev- 
eral family members say, Herb vowed to 
bankrupt Bobby if he didn’t go along. 
"He even told Bobby that [Mary] would 
leave him if he was broke,” says one inti- 
mate. (Herb denies threatening Bobby 
with bankruptcy, insisting his son threat- 
ened him with financial ruin. Of Herb’s 
remarks about a corporate jet and vacation 
home, Ronnie says, ‘‘He was just speak- 
ing in a generality. He wanted protection 
for the future.?”) 

At first, Bobby couldn’t fathom his fa- 
ther’s demands. Herb was free to borrow 
from the family’s private partnerships, as 
they all were; by Bobby's count—a count 
his father disputes—Herb had borrowed 
$30 million in recent years, while he and 
his mother had borrowed about $13 million 
each. Eventually Bobby came to suspect 
that his brother, Ronnie, in a maneuver to 
replace him, was secretly egging Herb on. 
"It had to be Ronnie," Bobby told one 
acquaintance. *'He got to my father some- 
how. I think my brother took an opportu- 
nity when my father and I were having 
this dispute. 

In Bobby’s mind, betrayal became his 
younger brother’s first significant contri- 
bution to the Haft businesses. Ronnie, 
who is 34, looks as fresh-faced and pup- 
pyish as a ticket taker at Disneyland. In 
the course of our interviews, his most evi- 
dent strength seemed to be an unfailing 
willingness to flatter his father. A gradu- 
ate of Wharton business school who later 
dropped out of U.C.L.A. School of Law, 
Ronnie still spends long periods at two 
homes in Los Angeles, one in Laguna 
Beach. In his 20s, family members say, 
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he was an aspiring actor, taking lesson]? 
and assembling a photo portfolio he mak ` 
tains to this day. (Ronnie denies he wil." 
ever serious about acting.) Until their Nn. 
ance against the rest of the family, other] = 
say, father and son fought regularly} 
"Ronnie talked continually about goin]! ". 
back out to California,” a family membell" 
says. **Prior to this thing, I think he wa f 
going to go out there and do some actinglt '': 
He and [Herb] fought over that all thi: 
time. They fought about everything. Jun 
Family members say that Herb als" 
seemed to be upset by the fact that Roni! 
nie, like Herb's own brother, Leonard, ii 
gay. "Herbie was embarrassed by Ro A 
nie's gayness,” says one. ‘‘He мош: 
never talk about Ronnie being gay. It walls. 
like some deep, dark secret. They would \ 
even act like he was going to be mami: 
ried." (Ronnie denies his sexuality hago: 
ever been an issue with his father. Ono." 
of Herb’s spokesmen charges that Bobb] h 
has threatened to "out" Ronnie and; 
name his lovers, a charge Bobby wearilfie, R 
laughs off.) ке В 
Today, Ronnie seems to be his father p a 
best—some say only—friend. During ou]. Sit 
afternoon together, he ceaselessly brown whe 
nosed Herb: ‘‘'Dad, you’re such a pioneerfik | 
... You've improved the lives of millionpi:n 
of consumers.... You're happy to lei 
others glow in the spotlight—that's Ш be 
kind of guy you are, Dad... . Dad, И 
never bet against one of your dreams} iia; 
... It’s like I always say, either Herb fim 
got to get older or I’ve got to get younge 
to keep up with him!" At one point, Allem 
the two volleyed accolades, Herb kisSêf len; 
his son on the lips. **I know you're proud on the 
of me, Dad,’’ Ronnie said, glancing ЩЕ е 
my direction. *‘Now let me keep provingh were 
it to you every day.” - Drer 
Nine years ago Ronnie took over Comfisur 0 
bined from Linda’s ex-husband, СаГ йт 
Rappaport, though the company remainepd } 
firmly under Herb's supervision. Ronniépu: y 
the titular chairman, spent long periods MWh {in 
L.A. or traveling, often with his motheifente, 
the past three summers he rented a boat х. 
cruise with Gloria off the Cóte d'Azur. lu; 
recent years, Ronnie nagged his father Ut); y 
let him buy strip malls in California. Hem; 
relented only after Ronnie went to hijo. 
mother and pleaded to be allowed to buf). , 
two L.A.-area centers. Now, with RON pli, 
nie's credentials in question, Herb givelth: 7, 
his younger son all the credit for Comi. 
bined’s growth during the 1980s. 1 
‘*At least 75 percent of my life in recent 
years has been this business," insis 
Ronnie in his spare little office at Com 
bined. ‘‘The other 10 to 15 percent wal» 
being a good son to my parents. I set uj? 
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ations for them. We did art classes to- 
ier. And the other {0 or 15 percent 
for me! Just my own life. My mother 
Wild say, ‘Hey, take some time for your 

| life—enjoy life!” And | did.’ ` 
Ronnie was always the child closest 
3loria,"" says Marna Tucker, Gloria’s 
гпсу. “Еуегу day Bobby would be 
1 Herb at work, and Gloria spent that 
"W^ with Ronnie. He was her baby. 
Us why this hurts so much. That's the 
to the heart." A family member 
| apes: "Cracks only appear in Gloria’s 
ide when someone brings up Ronnie. 
- € always protected him. He needed the 
ection. Anything he wanted, she made 
МЯ he got. Frankly, she'll never get over 
ff loss. And to think, he did it all for 
imaey. You could just put a stamp on 

‚ Вие`$ head: BOUGHT." 

- Konnie's indignation flares at the sug- 
“& ion. **I have great integrity,’’ he tells 
} № "I have money. I don't need this. | 
Ма go out to live in Laguna Beach." 
u Wher, Ronnie denies ever scheming to 
iace Bobby. *'Absolutely not—my fa- 
ТШ asked me. | did not go looking for 
E. Sitting in the limo beside his father, 
w k whether he feels he has betrayed his 
wMher. Herb Interrupts with a giggle. 
1 hat” s not factual. It’s a business thing.” 
» Winie thinks a moment and says, `` very 
fh love my mother. I believe I’m doing 
y Mts right for all of us. Fm standing up 
iil what she taught me to do. She under- 
isi ds l'm standing up for these businesses. "' 
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The month of May brought a series of 
W $ attempts to reunite the family. Work- 
gl on the board's behalf, Claudine Ma- 
al: offered two peace plans to Herb. 
ıi ФВ were rebuffed. Oliver North's attor- 
. Brendan Sullivan, who gained a 
-(fifisure of fame by telling a congression- 
 (alfommittee he wasn’t a “potted plant,” 
neagepted Bobby's request to mediate the 
„yı pute. Herb wouldn't hear of it. Accord- 
„to family members, Herb also refused 
тү entreaties of his oldest board member, 
möhyear-old Warren Tydings. the scion of 
apealthy Maryland family, whose entry 
jk] the Dart board in 1960 brought Herb 
„ġġ y credibility. 
, Pobby, who was close to Tydings and 
("Mw he was dying, took a commemora- 
„f plaque and a handsome watch down 
„the Tydings house in southern Mary- 
call late one evening in May. “Warren, 
yi're 81 years old and I'm 40 and lm 
fing down here because | want you to 
«BY: me some wisdom," Bobby said. 
o pu ve been my father’s friend for so 
¿My years. Help me.” 


4 | Bobby,” began Tydings, “I’ve never 
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been your father's friend, I was on the 
board for 33 years, but | was never your 
father’s friend. There is no wisdom I can 
offer you.” 

Bobby drove home that night alone, 
deeply depressed. When Warren Tydings 
died five days later, Bobby wrote a poem 
in his honor that he read at the next meet- 
ing of the Dart board. 

At that meeting, on the morning of May 
24, Gloria Haft stopped dead in her tracks 
as she entered the room. Both Herb and 
the directors had invited their attorneys. 
"What's going on here?"" she demanded. 
"Who are these people?" 

When Herb said nothing, Gloria launched 
into an impassioned speech, pleading with 
her husband to end the crusade against his 
family. **Herbie, don't do this," she said 
again and again. [t was the first time the 
family's turmoil had been aired so openly 
in front of outsiders. “It was completely 
from the heart,’’ says Chuck Farkas. ‘‘It 
wasn't ‘I'm mad at you’; it was clearly 
“Гуе been your partner in life for 46 
years, why this, why now, why are you so 
set in this direction that is so destructive?’ 
I wanted to crawl under the table.” 

Herb whispered to his new attorney, 
Michael Klein of Wilmer, Cutler & Pick- 
ernng. "Klein was ice water," says a di- 
rector. "No compassion. No warmth. 
Cobra-like." When Klein explained he 
was merely there to protect Herb's inter- 
ests, Gloria stomped from the room. It 
was after Bobby cajoled his mother into 
returning that Herb sprang his surprise. 
When it came time for the routine renomi- 
nation of Crown's board members— who 
were also Dart's board members and who 
were united behind Bobby— Klein stopped 
the meeting cold by announcing that Herb 
was reserving the right not to back the 
slate. 

"What do you mean, you reserve the 
right?" Bobby asked. 

As the meeting dissolved in confusion, 
the attorneys started discussing the implica- 
tions of Herb’s pronouncement. During a 
series of adjournments, Herb summoned 
Gloria and Bobby to his office and repeated 
his threats to fire them if they didn't agree to 
limited-partner status at Combined. “Пай, 
don’t do this, Bobby pleaded. “I don’t 
know if I can say this later, but I'll tell 
you now, I love you. Don't do this." 

"Why, Herb, why?" Gloria repeatedly 
asked. 

* After a heated argument, Bobby and 
Gloria rose and paused at Herb's door. **1f 
you walk out of this room now, Herb 
promised, “It's over.” 

They left, having settfed nothing. Af- 
terward Bobby drove two and a half hours 


to Warren Tydings’s funeral. When Glo- 
ria returned home, she found Herb in a 
rage. At the height of the ensuing argu- 
ment, Gloria claims, Herb threw her down 
on their bed, ramming her into the head- 
board, aggravating a bad disk in her neck. 
The incident left Gloria shaken, and she 
began sleeping in another bedroom with 
the door locked; after more arguments, 
she insisted that a maid sleep upstairs as 
well. Gloria moved back into the master 
bedroom a week or so later when Herb 
disappeared over a long weekend. Upon 
his return, she says, he slept in another 
bedroom rather than join her. Then one 
night he strode back into the master bed- 
room and, she says, chased her into the 
hallway, shouting. ‘Get out! Get out of 
here!” 

On subsequent nights, Gloria says, she 
was awakened by Herb screaming threats 
at her through her locked door. One night, 
two family members say, Herb became so 
enraged he pulled a phone from the wall, 
prompting Gloria to call 911. By the time 
police arrived, Ronnie had whisked Herb 
to his house, and Gloria assured the offi- 
cers everything was fine. Bobby and Lin- 
da begged her to move in with them, but 
Gloria, clinging to hopes that Herb would 
come around, refused. 

Herb not only denies striking his wife, 
but insists Gloria struck him. Ronnie told 
me his mother is a liar. ``This is one of the 
toughest things to deal with in this thing, 
and its One of the saddest." he savs. 
"My mother told me, "No one can win 
against your father. If | have to allege 
physical abuse, I will." "' 

"You're saying she made all this пр?” 
I asked. 

"Yes, she did,"' Ronnie said. "This 15 
a horrible allegation I’m making, but it's 
true. `` 


hile his parents grappled behind 
closed doors, Bobby finally real- 
ized the danger of his own plight. For 
weeks he had assumed that, however furi- 
ous their fights, he and his father would 
ultimately make up. Now, as it became 
clear Herb was poised to fire him and the 
board, Bobby began working around 
the clock to forge a truce. He says he 
grudgingly agreed to become a limited 
partner at Combined. But working in Mi- 
chael Klein's law offices nonstop from the 
morning of June 5 until almost dawn on 
June 7, Bobby was unable to get his moth- 
er to do the same. Gloria wasn't willing to 
place their futures in Herb’s, and eventu- 
ally Ronnie's, hands. 
When he returned home, Bobby still felt 
he could piece together a compromise. But 
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shortly before noon he was stunned to learn 
time had run out. A Washington Post re- 
porter called and told him that Herb was 
putting out the word that both Bobby and 
his mother were going to be suspended 
from Dart—as they in fact were later that 
day. Herb had also requested and received 
the resignations of Dart’s outside direc- 
tors, who had incurred his wrath by writ- 
ing him on Bobby's behalf. 

Herb's next strike was against the fam- 
ily's weakest link, Linda. Late the next 
night, Herb telephoned her and asked to 
talk about Combined. As Linda later de- 
scribed the evening to two family mem- 
bers and her lawyer, Herb warned that 
Combined was in dire financial trouble, 
on the verge of having loans called, and 
he pleaded with her to sign papers that 
would allow the loans to be refinanced. 
When Linda warily consented, she drove 
to Ronnie's house on California. Street, 
where her father awaited with a notary 
public. **Herbie's in tears, [saying] if she 
doesn't sign they'll go into bankruptcy," 
says a family member who heard the story 
from Linda the next morning. He ap- 
peals to her sense of family. Plus, Linda is 
financially dependent on Herb. She's in- 
credibly dependent. Herb makes all these 
promises, [saying,] 'Everything will be 
fine, just sign.’ She keeps saying, ‘Can I 
have an attorney now? Don’t | need an 
attorney?’ ”’ 

Assured by Herb that she didn’t, Linda 
signed the papers without reading them 
carefully. ““So then she goes home and 
sits down after midnight and reads them, 
and it's not at all what he said,” the fam- 
ily member continues. Linda realized she 
had unwittingly signed over a wide-rang- 
ing power of attorney, giving Herb the 
crucial third vote (out of five) he needed 
to control Combined. Incensed, she raced 
to her father’s mansion, where she shut 
off the security alarms and bounded up to 
his bedroom. ‘‘She came in at two in the 
morning, screaming and yelling, shook 
Herb awake—I mean physically shook 
him—and scared the hell out of him,"' 
says one of Herb’s spokesmen. Linda de- 
manded the papers back. Soon she was 
joined by Gloria. **Linda's going, 'Give it 
back! Give it back!’ "' the family member 
says. **From what I heard, Herb's reaction 
was basically *Ha-ha, you're screwed." "' 

In desperation, Linda drove to Ron- 
nie’s. But Ronnie, warned by Herb, re- 
fused to let his sister in the house. Instead 
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he handed her a bottle of water and told 
her to wait outside on the steps. Minutes 
later, Herb and Gloria pulled up in sepa- 
rate cars, igniting a wild scene among 
husband, wife, son, and daughter in front 
of the house. Their tirades could be heard 
up and down the street. Gloria, referring 
to Linda’s power of attorney, repeatedly 
screamed at Herb, *‘Give it back!’’ Herb 
bellowed at Linda, telling her at one 
point, as Linda recalled in court papers, 
‘Go to the end of the world! Go to in- 
solvency!’ 

While confirming most details of the 
incident, Herb’s spokesmen deny Linda 
was misled into signing the power of at- 
torney. One of Herb’s lawyers says Linda 
signed because she wanted peace, then 
turned on him because she is **emotional- 
ly unstable." Asked why Linda would 
change her mind, one of Herb's spokes- 
men replied, "Why? She's a bat-shit 
broad. I have no idea." 

That same night, around three, Herb 
phoned Bobby's town house, demanding 
to speak to his son and unleashing a 
string of obscenities at Mary Haft when 
she refused. ‘“Don’t you speak to me 
that way!’ Mary shouted back. ‘‘Herbie, 
quit lying, quit acting like this!”” The calls 
left Mary and her visiting twin sister deep- 
ly shaken. Bobby unplugged the phones 
and double-checked the locks. ‘*There 
was a real sense of menace that night,” 
says a family member. ‘‘We were petri- 
fied. We were very worried about person- 
al safety.” 

The next moming, when Bobby and 
Linda convened at her lawyer Stef Tuck- 
er's office, Linda was a red-eyed wreck. 
"She was just shaking,"' says a family 
member. **To have your father do this to 
you, It's just staggering. It’s just stagger- 
ing on so many levels.’’ Tucker phoned 
Michael Klein, demanding the return of 
Linda’s power of attorney. The lawyers 
worked out a compromise in which Bob- 
by, Linda, and Gloria gave Herb limited 
power to run Combined until the family 
quarreling ended. 

If this was to be war, then Bobby and 
Gloria believed they had a secret weap- 
on. But when Linda walked into the 
First American Bank in Chevy Chase the 
next day, she found that the safe-deposit 
box where Bobby says it was kept had 
been drilled open—by Herb. ““Не was 
after the second blackmail note,” Bobby 
told me. **Around the time of the Vana 
Martin case, a second woman had sent a 
note to my mother. She wanted $5.5 
million or she would tell the world 
[about their affair]. This was really ugly. 
This was one of [Glorias] best friends. 




















































The letter claimed she had slept in [Glo 
ria’s] bed when she was gone.”’ 
: H 
A family member says the letter, receive 
shortly before Bobby’s marriage to Mary 
had threatened that details of Herb’s af 
fair, including compromising photographs 
would be mailed to Mary Haft’s parents) 
strict Catholics who lived in Pittsburgh, 
‘‘Mary’s mother,’’ says a family member, 
"would have died 1,000 deaths.”” Accord- 
ing to a family member, Herb said he in 
tended to give her the $5.5 million, bi 
Bobby had ruled out any payments, andth 
threats were apparently never carried ou 
Still, a decade later, Bobby's cam 
says Herb remembered the letter and drille 
Gloria's box as well as a box Linda mai 
tained. (Though Herb and Ronnie didt 
have keys to either box, they were able 
gain entry because they had once signi 
the respective signature cards.) The 2 
leged blackmail letter was gone, as we 
as letters from other women Gloria ha 
received over the years. Gone from Lin- 
da's box, a family member claims, were} 
the adoption papers for one of her daugh- 
ters, a matter that is sensitive to Linda. 
‘*Herb knows that’s really a killer for Lin- 
da,’’ this family member asserts. Spokes- 
men in Herb’s camp admit that Herb and 
Ronnie drilled the boxes. ‘*But there 
no blackmail note,” Michael Klein to 
me. ''It never existed. They took nothi 
that wasn't exclusively theirs.” 
Herb maintained the upper hand in tl 
weeks to come. He sealed Bobby’s offi 
at Dart and changed the locks at Cor 
bined. He named Ronnie, who had no s 
nificant retailing experience, to repla 
Bobby at Dart. Then, as Bobby retreat 
to Nantucket, Herb allegedly amend 
Combined’s bylaws, granting himself a 
Ronnie gifts of new stock. When Lin 
found out they had used her power of 
torney—apparently one she had sign 
long before—she sued. In court papet 
Linda claimed that Ronnie had offered. 
boost her salary at Dart if she joined ther 
Meanwhile, Gloria, fearing she had signi 
a similar power of attorney, ran a classifié 
ad in the Post indicating that no one shou 
honor any agreements Herb or Ronn 
might sign in her name. | 
Friends say her family's disintegratit 
has broken Gloria's heart. One morning 
late summer, as Herb prepared to leave ft 
work, Gloria mustered the courage for a Іг 
desperate appeal. ''I thought if we cou 
have dinner together perhaps we could, ye 
know, put all of this behind us, may! 
straighten it out, maybe, maybe, we cou 
[make] one last attempt,” she testified 
her separation hearing. “Because 
wouldn’t talk to me, I went down [as] I 
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was getting ready to leave, and ] got into the 
limousine. When I got into the limousine 
...he got out, he went back into the 
house. '' 

Inside, Gloria joined Herb on a bench in 
the front hallway. **He wouldn't speak 
with me, and I begged him, “Please, for our 
family.’ And [still] he wouldn't speak with 
me,'' she testified. "When he got up to 
leave, I got up and he took my arms and 
pushed me and I went to the floor and hurt 
my leg." Bobby says his mother walked 
with a limp for days afterward. 





On August 10, Gloria filed for a legal 
separation. Her lawyer, Marna Tucker, 
asked a Washington judge for the extraordi- 
nary measure of appointing a fiscal agent to 
oversee the couple’s joint assets. After sev- 
eral days of hearings, the request was de- 
nied. Accompanied by Ronnie, Herb came 
to the courtroom wearing a smile, chit- 
chatting with reporters, and handing out 
little raspberry candies from a tin. He had 
reason to be happy even before the ver- 
dict. On the eve of the hearings, Herb had 
amazed the rest of the family by transfer- 
ring his Dart stockholdings to Ronnie, 
shielding them from Gloria’s grasp. 

Gloria’s testimony was poignant and 
pugnacious. *'I'm a proud woman,” she 
said, **[but] after so many young women, 
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N.Y.C.; nght, dress fram Helen Uffner Vintage Clath- 
ing, N.Y.C. Hair by Garren far Garren New Yark at 
Henri Bendel; makeup by Francais Nars. 

Pages 162—63: The Angel is played by Ellen 
McLoughlin; her castume by Tani-Leslie James; wig 
by Jeffrey Frank. Caat by Issey Miyake, fram Berg- 
dorf Goodman, N Y.C.; styled by Eileen Kasafsky. 
Page 164: Styled by Evyan Metzner; graaming by 
Maria Verel. 

Page 165: Hair by Hisaa Oe; makeup by Michele 
O'Collaghan. 

Pages 166—67: Hair by Enza Laera, makeup by 
Saphie Levy. 

Pages 168—69: Underwear by Calvin Klein, fram 
all fine deportment stores; styled by Kim Meehan; 
graoming by Richard Keo far Salan Dada. 

Pages 170 and 172: Phatographs fram Gam- 
ma-Liaisan. 

Pages 174—75: Photagraph from JB Pictures. 
Page 177: Wings by the Martin Izquierda Studio; 
mirrar by the Vita Gialla Callectian. 

Page 181: Vintage dress fram Early Hallaween. 
Pages 182—83: Large phatagraph by Mark Rein- 
stein; inset, left, by Korl Schumacher/Falio Inc.; inset, 
right, by Jae Marquette/A.P./Wide Warld Phatos. 
Page 185: Large phatagraph by Vivian Ranay; 
inset, left, by Mark Reinstein/Phatareparters; inset, 
right, by J. R. Black/tnternational Media Assaciates. 
Pages 186—87: Photagraphs fram Phatoreporters. 
Page 189: Hats fram Bergdarf Goodmon and Saks 
Fifth Avenue, bath in N.Y.C., and Moxtield, L.A. 
Pages 190—91: Hair-and-makeup artist far Cé- 
lestine; frame from Jerry Salaman Enterprises, L.A. 
Page 195: Her suit fram Chanel, N.Y.C. and Bev- 
erly Hills. 

Pages 198—99: Phatographs, left, by Rager- 
Viollet; right and inset, caurtesy af Bibliotheque 
Nationale. 

Pages 200-201: Phatagraph from the Granger 
Callectian. . 
Pages 202—3: Photogroph af sculpture 9 by Mu- 
sée des Antiquités Natianales de Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye. Painting from Musée Picassa, 9 1993 by 
ARS, New York/sPAbEM, Paris; Photo R.M.N. Inset 
fram the Mary Evans Picture Library. 

Page 204: Drawing fram Musée Picassa, 9 1993 by 
ARS, New Yark/sPAbEM, Paris; Phata R.M.N. 

Page 205: Phatagraph fram Musée Picassa, ° by 
Phata R.M.N. 

Page 218: Phatagraph fram Gammo-Liaisan. 





wıth someone who doesn’t want me as 
person and as a woman.'' The audienc 
was dotted with Gloria's friends and rela 
tives. "She's an intensely private wom 
ап,” said one. ''For her to lay bare he 294 
life in court like this, it’s killing her. Evl ® 
erything she holds dear has been del 


тім 


stroyed.”’ M 
j an 


I don’t think that I would ever want to | 


ourt filings flew like confetti durinj®": 
September. For now at least, it ap 
pears Herb has triumphed in the strangi" !: 
blitzkrieg he launched against his family?! 
When not holed up with һіѕ Іаууегѕ, 
busies himself by planning the opening} ñ 
of several additional Total stores his new* w 
board has approved. He shows few, i| № 
any, signs of strain or guilt. ‘Thijs | 
is fun— don't you see, business is fun pin 
he chortled as we toured a Haft-owned lie 
strip mall. Ber de 
Herb continues to live under the зат 
roof as Gloria, who remains in exile in hel» iin 
own wing of the family mansion, layin i 
out her clothes the night before in order щати | 
scurry from the house in the early morning, a 
and avoid Herb. After rabbis at the Washi hus 
ington Hebrew Congregation preached thi Cor 
importance of family and forgiveness aj |i! 
Yom Kippur, Gloria ran from the templil Ihr 
in tears. Linda Haft still drives to work afa: 
Dart headquarters in Landover, Marylandflini! 
each morning, though rumors fly dail¥lo i 
that she is about to be fired. id y 
Meanwhile, Bobby returned from Nanpui 
tucket and began spending his days apt 
home, weighing job offers from other ref], 
tailers and filing and receiving a growiniign 
mountain of legal papers. Neither he nop; 
Mary can shake the fear that violence may pi 
yet erupt within the family. Herb's proin 
cess servers seem to lurk around eve ў kingly 
corner: one startled Mary by sticking paftiefe, 
pers in her face as she loaded the kids int} Yel 
the car one morning. The phone still ring A 
at all hours of the night; when Bobby | 
picks it up, no one is on the line. “ТЮ, и: 
calls literally leave a prickly sensation Of Yi; 
the back of my neck,"' Mary told me. had fy 
am actually trembling as I say this. I justus 
can't believe this is happening. I can't be|xur. 
lieve it.” Uned, 
“I still love my father,** Bobby wearilnT) 
told me recently. The previous day, MF Ye 
had seen Herb for the first time in thre@isy|,, 
months, sitting across from him in а тагай; 
thon deposition. His father barely glances. Tw 
at him all day. ‘“I’m looking for healing Mr: 
my family,'' Bobby says, *'but this is myn 
father wiping the rest of us off the map.’ 
There was little hope in his eyes as hii 
completed the thought. “But ГИ neve) 
give up on my family.’ O | 


— 
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uinuéd from page 174) and they wore, 
- (ectively, Communist and czarist base- 
- B. caps. For them, as for Khasbulatov, 
| ory was a costume ball. | remembered 
at Marx once said: "All I know is that 
Ifi not a Marxist.” 
st two years earlier, the future of the 
з Огу had hung in the balance, and Rus- 
» Sis had massed by the hundreds of thou- 
a & Is to defend this same parliament building 
~ @inst the attempted coup d'etat. Now 
» ory was repeating itself, as Khasbula- 
и tf had hoped—but as farce. It was left to 
“Gieral Rutskoi, the pretender to the 
4 Pisidency, to rally the ragtag army out- 
4 Si, the White House—and propel them 
| neir destruction. 
‚ ®Sseneral Rutskoi has never met a man 
y Wo didn't like him, including me—at 
‚ler at first. Unfortunately, his soldierly 
n@risma is the charisma of the simple- 
м m ded, and the fanatical. The first time I 
1% Rutskoi, he was heading a group 
ly Hed Communists for Democracy. 
s S Isn't that an oxymoron?” | asked. 
s $ There is no contradiction between 
yy @nmunism and democracy,’’ he declared 
ni @fidently. For this former assault-bomb- 
y ¿pilot in the Soviet air force, contradic- 
Ms did not exist. This was a Marxist for 
,)Wom the dialectic had no meaning. 
ju FAS Yeltsin's vice-presidential candidate 
ty #1991, Rutskoi had been a hit on the 
m@npaign trail. In a politically verbose 
j @ntry, here was a man who spoke his 
eid pithily, in sound bites. But it turned 
n that Rutskoi expressed his thoughts so 
Т. kingly because he had so few of them— 
m% the few he had were dangerous. Gradu- 
147. Yeltsin tried to ease Rutskoi out of the 
ІЛ Мр. Again, no contradiction for General 
gi skoi: if Yeltsin were no longer for 
Mi. Rutskoi would be against Yeltsin. 
m Í would fight the president of Russia as 
„f had fought the Afghan mujahideen: 
lp hout self-doubt, giving no quarter. “‘It 
¡“better to die like a man,” he an- 
inced, **than live as a scoundrel.”” 
yy n Thursday, September 23, 48 hours 
и Дет Yeltsin dismissed parliament, pro- 
„ j fasbulatov thugs attacked a military 
| dquarters in Moscow with machine 
Ais. Two bystanders were shot dead—a 
wad year-old policeman and a 62-year-old 
man caught by a stray bullet while 
ТКіпе dinner in her kitchen. The quixot- 
,Wattack achieved nothing else; the men 
ah machine guns were repulsed. 
Bn endgame had begun for the Su- 
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preme Soviet. **lt was just like chess,’ 
explains Gennady Musaclyan, an asso- 
ciate of several of Yeltsin’s top advisers. 
“Тһе match had begun more than a year 
ago, with Khasbulatov’s attacks on Yel- 
tsin's legitimate presidential powers. The 
middle game had begun with the April 
referendum and Yeltsin's other efforts to 
win nationwide support against Khasbula- 
tov. Now the endgame was at hand. And 
the key to victory was this: the player who 
used violence first would lose.”” 

Patriarch Alexy 11 of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church expressed the same idea in 
moral, as opposed to Machiavellian, terms: 
“Those who first unleash bloodshed will 
be cursed by history.”’ 

But none of this was apparent to those 
barricaded inside the White House. In the 
sporadic banditry of their followers, in 
their caches of arms, and, above all, in the 
escalating bitterness and hysteria of the 
mob gathered outside, they saw victory 
glimmering—even though Yeltsin had shut 
off the lights, the water, and the phones, 
and had ringed the building with squads of 
lightly armed Moscow police. “‘It was 
like Hitler’s bunker at the end of World 
War 11,” one of the barricaded deputies, 
lona Andronov, told me later. **We knew 
we faced victory or death.’ 

Yeltsin was still willing to negotiate, 
and talks under the aegis of Alexy II were 
due to resume on Monday morning. But 
violence bred more violence; craziness 
summoned the crazy. On Sunday, Khas- 
bulatov's supporters went on a rampage, 
breaking up a peaceful street fair on Ar- 
bat, then jostling their way on to the 
White House, surging through the police 
cordon and into the parliament building. 
As far as Khasbulatov and Rutskoi were 
concerned, this was it! History, after 13 
days of indifference, had finally turned 
their way. Now they would shake the 
world. 

Rutskoi once again addressed the mob. 
They were ready to march. But where? 

Nothing better epitomized all they, and 
Rutskoi, detested about the new Russia 
than the giant Ostankino television tower, 
from which beamed, every night, not only 
Yeltsin’s vision of reality but also the 
latest episode of Santa Barbara, the 
glitzy American soap that has a cult fol- 
lowing in Russia. Soon, at Rutskoi’s 
urging, those nostalgic for Stalin, for 
Ivan the Terrible—for all the old certain- 
ties— were besieging Ostankino. On the 
way, they sacked the Moscow mayor's 
office, seized weapons from frightened 
cops, and stole cars, trueks, and vodka. 
"We thought they were just demonstra- 
tors at first," said Derk Sauer, a Dutch- 


man who publishes The Moscow Times. 
'"Then they pulled out rocket launchers. '' 

Although Ostankino is Moscow's tall- 
est structure, it's nothing more than a glo- 
rified antenna. So the mob turned its fury 
on a nearby broadcast building, driving 
commandeered trucks through the plate- 
glass fagade and terrifying a handful of 
security guards. In the ensuing chaos of 
gunfire, which lasted hours, more than 60 
people were killed. 

The flying bullets and the worldwide 
TV coverage made it seem that the fate of 
Russia hung in the balance. But there was 
no magic button here. The master controls 
of Russia's national TV network—the 
control panels that can cut off transmis- 
sions from the Ostankino tower—are lo- 
cated miles away, in the Ministry of 
Communications. 

Still, for that one violent instant, vic- 
tory seemed within grasp—and at that in- 
stant the Khasbulatov crowd tipped its 
hand. Albert Makashov, a former general 
who was fired for his participation in the 
1991 coup attempt, declared Ostankino 
"the free territory of the U.S.S.R.’ The 
mask was off; the hidden agenda was out 
in the open: Bring back the U.S.S.R. 

Meanwhile, inside the White House, 
the assault on the TV station opened up 
new, hallucinatory possibilities for Ruslan 
Khasbulatov. Tonight a TV station, to- 
morrow the world. He announced that 
``Ostankino has been taken”” (though in 
fact Rutskoi’s storm troopers would even- 
tually lose the battle for the television sta- 
tion) and added, ‘‘Today we must seize 
the Kremlin.’ 


ІШІ this point in recent Russian histo- 
ry, every power struggle in Moscow 
was fought out behind the impenetrable 
walls of the Kremlin—and reported third- 
or fifth-hand by foreigners with links to 
the K.G.B. or by other sources who care- 
fully tailored the "facts" to suit their am- 
bitions. But now, for the first time, this 
kind of crisis was being observed first- 
hand, from the inside, by objective eye- 
witnesses. As central Moscow was strafed 
by gunfire, a new generation of young re- 
porters headed to the front lines. 

One of them was Natalia Koposova, a 
26-year-old blonde with the looks and 
style of a fashion model, who does inves- 
tigative stories for Russian television and 
various newspapers. Wearing stiletto heels, 
patterned stockings, a miniskirt, and a 
nearly see-through blouse, she worked her 
way inside the White House, where she 
dodged shellfire, nursed wounded col- 
leagues, and witnessed the Götterdäm- 
merung of Khasbulatov and his universe. 
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“*I saw Ruslan Khasbulatov go from vic- 
tory to ruin in just 12 hours!’ says Kopo- 
sova, whose sentences always end in 
exclamation points. ‘‘And all because I 
am, how do you say, a party animal! Yes, 
I had been partying all night! And I had 
such a hangover! That is why I got the 
scoop of my career, so far." 

She and her boyfriend hadn’t just 
partied all Saturday night. They’d par- 
tied all morning, and into the next after- 
noon. “Finally,” she recalls, “І tell 
my boyfriend, ‘l cannot stand this terri- 
ble hangover any longer. I must have 
fresh air.’ ”? 

They chose trendy Arbat for a stroll. It 
was about three o’clock on Sunday after- 
noon when she saw the mob. ‘‘Old peo- 
ple, rampaging old people! People in their 
50s, 60s, pensioners. But such rage in 
their eyes! Anger at the future!” 

She kissed her boyfriend. ''You go 
home, darling, she told him. ‘‘Natalia 
must get to work!’’ She blended into the 
crowd as it marched to the White House. 
When she got there, she extracted her Su- 
preme Soviet press pass from her quilted 
handbag, a Chanel knockoff, and flashed 
it at a guard with a submachine gun. 

‘п the lobby it was like a Communist 
reunion,” she remembers. ''All the appa- 
ratchiks coming together to take charge 
again. This very night they imagined they 
would take the Kremlin. This very night. 
They believed the Yeltsin government 
was falling—though, of course, this was 
false information. '' 

The number of deputies inside the build- 
ing was down to a hundred—a small frac- 
tion of the legislature that once existed— 
but they were exultant, congratulating one 
another for having history in the palms of 
their hands. 

But as the night wore on, no victorious 
legions returned from Ostankino to assault 
the Kremlin. In fact, when Russian troops 
finally arrived, the mob outside evaporat- 
ed—as suddenly as it had condensed. 
Even inside the White House, reality was 
beginning to take hold. The mood was 
shifting from euphoria to vengeance. As 
the members of the Supreme Soviet began 
worrying what fate they could expect at 
Yeltsin's hands, the journalists began to 
fear the deputies would turn on them. 

Koposova and her colleagues discussed 
the situation, sipping vodka and taking 
catnaps. But mostly they roamed the cor- 
ridors from the Chamber of Nationalities 
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up to Khasbulatov’s office, two flights 
above. *‘Suicidal thugs with submachine 
guns were everywhere,”” she says. ‘‘Peo- 
ple with no interest in life, only death and 
killing. Frealized from the first I might be 
raped. I knew I might be raped from the 
way Khasbulatov’s and Rutskoi’s men 
looked at my clothes.’ 

**Did you think you would be killed?'' 
I ask. 

“No, except at the very end, when it 
was all over. Just as Yeltsin’s Alpha regi- 
ment was evacuating us, more gunfire 
erupted, and I told myself, Natalia, you 
have survived all this, and now you are 
going to be blown away.” 


J t was a weekend in Russia—that is cru- 
cial to understand. Every weekend, 
when the weather’s not freezing, Moscow 
empties out on Friday night as people 
head toward the country. So while all this 
was happening, Boris Yeltsin and many 
of his inner circle were not even in Mos- 
cow. They were at their dachas. When the 
news reached Yeltsin at his country house, 
which 1s strategically located next to the 
dacha of his defense minister, Pavel S. 
Grachev, they both flew back to Moscow 
in separate helicopters. 

At about the same time Koposova was 
slipping into the White House, Sergei 
Parkhomenko, a reporter at the Russian 
daily Segodnya, was slipping into the 
Kremlin. Like Koposova, the 29-year-old 
Parkhomenko hadn’t bothered to change 
clothes. But before rushing to the Kremlin 
in his blue jeans and leather jacket, he 
called a friend who worked in one of the 
offices there. ‘‘Have a visitor’s pass wait- 
ing for me at the Kremlin entrance near 
St. Basil's Cathedral,’’ he said. ‘‘Make it 
quick.” Parkhomenko remembers, **I got 
in just before the total security regime 
clamped down, so I was able to be there 
when the helicopter touched down and 
Yeltsin got out.’ 

At 3:30 on Sunday afternoon, as Ruts- 
koi’s mob raged through central Moscow, 
he recalls, the offices of the president of 
Russia were as silent as a bank after clos- 
ing time. Parkhomenko roamed the corri- 
dors, knocking on doors, but each one 
was locked; no one was there. 

Soon, however, the building began to 
fill with people, ranging from presidential 
policymakers to secretaries. ‘‘No one’ had 
ordered them to come,”” says Parkhomen- 
ko. **They rushed to their offices only be- 
cause they had seen the news on TV.”” 

One sight in particular seemed to Par- 
khomenko to illustrate the initial confu- 
sion. At the far end of one hallway, he 
saw a Yeltsin aide running to his office. 
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“Егот а distance,” he recalls, ““it lookel t 
like he was wearing a shirt that was hcl: 
white and half black. Only when he ga r: 
closer could I see why. In rushing E. 
dress, he'd buttoned the right side of hi} im 
shirt to the left side of his suit jacket. | wm 
"By five P.M., the place was buzzing, | iv 
Parkhomenko says. ‘‘The place was ful sin! 
of energy, oxygen. Everyone was concen `1 
trated, focused. They knew what Шери 
were doing. They knew they were melis 
arriving to take charge of a crisis. At 6:1) me « 
P.M., Yeltsin's helicopter touched down. |i 
"He was completely calm,’’ Parkhojp in 
menko recalls. *'I realized he also wanted: o 
to show he was calm. He understood hist 
appearance was very important.”’ Аш 
Yeltsin strode from his helicopter to тет 
building called ‘‘Kremlin Number One, hal sp 
walked up the red-carpeted stairs, and enfin: 0 
tered his offices. About 45 minutes later} wi. 
at seven P.M., two of Yeltsin’s closest adpi: ‘) 
visers, Gennady Burbulis and Mikhaf do 
Poltoranin, arrived and closeted them v; 
selves with the president. conclu 
No one was drunk, no one was crazed, пх 
Parkhomenko emphasizes. ‘* Yeltsin andhus 
his team were in a confident, take-chargpiing 
mood.” ШК 
When Parkhomenko finally left thi, Ye 
Kremlin the next day, he remembers, Ви! 
wrote an account that criticized the dela] es 
in the government's response. But by thio th 
time he handed it in, Yeltsin had imposefred ; 
censorship, and his story was refused}! Yel 
Undeterred, Parkhomenko read it over } th 
Moscow radio station. A journalist fof» x 
GR], an Italian radio network, rewrote psi 
the description and sent it to Rome. hte Ho 
As Parkhomenko's account was trans]... 
lated from Russian to Italian and then int} te ; 
English, by the Reuters wire service, № | 
says, it underwent a total metamorphosis erin 
Reuters reported, ** “The president did no fy, 
appear to be very lucid,’ Sergei Parkhoh.,, 
menko, a correspondent with the Russiaji; ,, 
liberal daily Segodnya, told Italy’s GR), 
state radio.’’ It went on to quote Parkho}"y,\,, 
menko as saying that ''fear turned ‹о радку, 
ic" among Yeltsin's entourage as moli. 
news of the disorder arrived and this.) 
things were at ''the height of madness]; 
before Burbulis and Poltoranin arrived tsi. 
take the president, and the situation, Wu; 
hand. The august Times of London copiet, , 
the story from Reuters under a headlingj),. | 
that screamed, ‘‘Yeltsin’s Office ‘at Melt; -- 
down’ as He Panicked over Rebellion.” |); 
“I never told GR1 or anyone else anyk 
thing,’’ Parkhomenko says now. жо, 
thing I saw was misrepresented. WordS i; 
never spoke were put in my mouth ii; 
newspapers all over the world.”” In fact, 
Parkhomenko had told listeners, °“Thos$t, 
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4 harge fell into a state of confusion that 
© Badered on panic" —but he was referring 
| Whe scene before Yeltsin arrived. Par 
k menko denies all other quotes attribut- 
& o him suggesting the situation was out 
0 ontrol. 

'arkhomenko continued to roam the 
K mlin freely long after Yeltsin had ar- 
1 md. “1 could describe the following 12 
J rs minute by minute,” he says, ''but it 
I all anticlimax. Everything was calm. 
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N one on the Yeltsin side had the slight- 
e doubt as to how things would end. | 
't know whether it was thcir self-con- 
б. ог the walls of the Kremlin, but 1 
w Mer felt scared either. 
" Around 10:30 that night," Parkhomen- 
remembers, *'| hcard one of Yeltsin's 
‘ple speaking with the commander de- 
ding Ostankino. The connection wasn’t 
| good. He was yelling into the tele- 
ü 
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one: “Do you have tanks?’ 

l ‘l don’t have tanks, and I don’t need 
ks’ was the answer. So,”” Parkhomen- 
K concludes, "everyone in the Kremlin 
w Kw now that the worst was over.” 
‘hough Parkhomenko had no way of 
bwing it, there was another reason the 
f:mlin was so calm that night. By mid- 
ht, Yeltsin was no longer there. 
[raveling in an unmarked car with a 
it escort, Yeltsin drove across Mos- 
v to the Ministry of Defense. The car 
ered an underground parking garage, 
1 Yeltsin took a private elevator 
} to the fifth floor. There, with his 
me minister, Viktor Chernomyrdin, 
president planned the assault on the 
aite House. 
[Moscow was rife' with rumors that night 
Et the military was '*wavering."' “Вш 
loyalty of the top commanders was 
rer in doubt,” a military analyst named 
vel Felgenhauer later told me. **Rather, 
vas a matter of nuts and bolts. Which 
fts to use, how to minimize blood- 
:d—how exactly to do it. 
“Yeltsin wanted as little bloodshed as 
ssible,’’ he continued. ‘‘But so did the 
itary. They didn’t want blood on their 
ids either." 
Another one of those remarkable young 
ssian investigative reporters, Felgen- 
der picced together the only author- 
tive account of why the army rce- 
ined loyal to Yeltsin to the end of the 
sis. ‘The military was determined to 
xd political adventures," he told 
= But Khasbulatov and Rutskoi also 
iped ensure military loyalty by sur- 
inding themselves with people like 
bert Makashov. So with a crazy like 
¡fit supposedly in charge, the profes- 
' e" soldiers knew there would be no 
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place for them, or for a professional mil- 
itary, in a Russia ruled by Khasbulatov 
and Rutskoi.” 

At 4:30 A.M., Yeltsin left the Ministry 
of Defense. In cight hours, he had rallied 
his government, put down an insurrection 
in central Moscow, and overscen the plan- 
ning of an extraordinarily dangerous and 
delicate political-military operation. 

l asked Gennady Burbulis, who was at 
Yeltsin’s side throughout the crisis, if they 
had considered any other options besides 
military action that night at the Kremlin. 

"No," he answered firmly. '*We had 
already exhausted all other options. Even 
the president agreed there would have to 
be some bloodshed now, after what they 
had done.'' 

Burbulis was reticent to discuss that 
fateful night in detail, but he stressed that 
‘Yeltsin was in complete control of him- 
self. But how do you control a drunken 
system?” he exclaimed. *‘The hours we 
lost! The years we lost, behaving ethically 
with men who scorn the rule of law! That 
night there was no problem with personal- 
ities. The problem was that we were try- 
ing to defend democracy within a system 
still rotten with totalitananism—in every 
ministry, at every echelon. 

"Do you think it was an accident that 
the mob broke the police lines so easily 
that day? Do you think it was an accident 
that they terrorized Moscow for so long? 
At every level in the command structure 
were people who would have been happy 
to see democracy swept away. I regret ev- 
ery death,’’ he concluded, **but now de- 
mocracy has a chance.”” 


y midnight the mood inside the 

White House had changed dramati- 
cally. **They stopped raving about taking 
the Kremlin," recalls Natalia Koposova, 
**and they started raving about fighting to 
the деа?” 

"] was sure we all would be killed,’ 
says lona Andronov, an anti-Yeltsin mem- 
ber of the Supreme Soviet. ‘‘I decided there 
was only one way to avoid bloodshed.”’ 
After consulting with Khasbulatov, An- 
dronov slipped out of the White House and 
scampered up the hill to the nearby Ameri- 
can Embassy, wherc hc asked a diplomatic 
acquaintance if the U.S. could use its good 
offices to help negotiate an honorable set- 
tlement. The American gave Andronov a 
suff scotch on the rocks and told him to 
return at 1:30 a.m. When he did, the 
American handed him the phone. * Yes, 
of course,’’ a Yeltsin aide on the other 
end said. "We can negotiate a peaceful 
evacuation of the White House.” 

But Khasbulatov had authorized An- 
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k.d. lang album 
on the inside. 


We'd resigned ourselves to a 
long wait for the follow-up to 
k.d.'s million-selling, Grammy- 
winning Ingénue. After all, she 
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dronov to discuss only the constitution and 
the timing of elections—incredibly, Khas- 
bulatov was trying to get Yeltsin to cede 
him more power. Realizing his mission was 
pointless, Andronov soon returned to the 
White House. 

As the night lengthened, Andronov 
says, ''l realized we all had been suffer- 
ing from bunker syndrome. I now real- 
ized what was coming. So | thought, Let 
it come. ] took off my shoes, but not 
my clothes, and lay on a sofa. Half 
sleeping, half awake, I prepared myself 
for death.’ 

Natalia Koposova was also terribly 
tired. ‘“What ] dreamed of," she re- 
members, **was a cup of coffee." After 
much searching, she found an electric 
outlet in the White House that, miracu- 
lously, still worked. **1 had heated the 
water, I'd stirred in the instant coffee. The 
cup was just touching my lips when the 
firing started. It was exactly 6:45 A.M.” 

As the opening salvo stopped, every- 
one inside the parliament building won- 
dered what would happen next. Even now 
Khasbulatov was incapable of grasping 
the reality of his position. All suggestions 
of surrender were still rejected. 

Finally, the Russian army had waited 
long enough. ‘‘The assault began at eight 
precisely,"" Koposova says. **Alpha force 
had synchronized its watches.’ 

There was fearful symmetry in the elite 
regiment's attack. Two years earlier, the 
Alpha force had saved democracy in Rus- 
sia by refusing orders to fire on the White 
House. This time, obeying a democrati- 
cally elected president, 1t was carrying out 
the same order. 

“There are 24 doors at the White 
House," Andronov reports. ‘‘We had 
men with submachine guns and grenades 
at every one. There was not a corridor 
they could enter without us spraying 
it with machine-gun fire or throwing а 
grenade.”” 

During the final assault, most of the 
deputies gathered in the Chamber of Na- 
tionalities. At the time, they were re- 
ported to be reciting poetry. singing 
songs, calmly awaiting surrender, but 
that’s not the way Andronov describes 
it now. 

“They were lusting after death, һе 
says. “They were screaming things like 
‘We must all die together.’ They were for- 
getting that several hundred innocent em- 
ployees of the Supreme Soviet were also 
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trapped here with us—maids, waitresses, 
maintenance men. They had totally lost 
touch with the fact we might have some 
responsibility to them.” 

The most uncompromising, he tells me, 
turned out to be a number of ultra-reac- 
tionary women deputies. At one point, his 
patience frayed, Andronov strode to the 
podium, gazed down at the speaker, and 
yelled, ‘‘Shut up, bitch!”’ 

Two flights up, Khasbulatov was calm- 
ly smoking a pipe. He had changed from 
the designer sweater he had worn most of 
the night into a blue serge suit. Rutskoi, 
dressed in camouflage fatigues, speculat- 
ed on which foreign embassy might give 
him refuge. ‘‘Just hours before,’’ An- 
dronov tells me, **Rutskoi had been phon- 
ing the air force. He still thought there 
could be a military victory. Now this man 
who blamed everything on foreign con- 
spiracıes was counting on foreigners to 
save his skin.’ 

Staircase by staircase, corridor by corri- 
dor, between their self-imposed cease- 
fires, Alpha fought its way upward to 
the portals of the Chamber of National- 
ities. After every advance, the Alpha 
force paused—hoping Khasbulatov and 
his followers would recognize their de- 
feat. Then, in the vast marble hall just 
outside the chamber, the Yeltsin forces 
held their fire once more. 

Again, there was an attempt at negotia- 
tion; again, it was fruitless. The Yeltsin 
troops lined up in ranks in the vast salon, 
flanked by marble staircases. Then, in 
Andronov's words, ''two mighty com- 
manders strode into the Chamber of Na- 
tionalities itself. One of them had two 
pistols. He said, ‘My name is Volodya. 
We are here to kill you. We will kill you 
in 20 minutes. But we don’t wish to kill 
you. We want you to save your own 
lıves. To save your own lives you must 
throw down your guns immediately.” *” 
Volodya—a nom de guerre—turned and 
walked out of the room. 

"*It was the most extraordinary sound,”’ 
Andronov says. “The sound of all the 
guns being thrown down the marble stair- 
case, the clash of steel against marble.’’ 

Even in defeat, the deputy gropes for a 
small victory: „We were not dropping our 
weapons—they were being thrown down, 
with force. That accounted for that re- 
markable sound.’’ : 

Khasbulatov was changeless in defeat, 
as calm as ever. He puffed on a pipe as 
he waited to surrender. The intrusion of 
reality represented by cadavers in the 
White House corridors did not rattle 
him. At one point, however, he did con- 
cede that things had turned out different- 





ly from his expectations. “I've know] t 
Yeltsin a long time,” the chairman j| ^ 
the Supreme Soviet commented. “1 пе: 

er expected this of him.”” no 

By the time Khasbulatov and Rutska x. 
surrendered at five o'clock, more thal! 
140 people were dead in Moscow. Presij n | 
dent Yeltsin will always bear responsibil] inl 
ity for these slain Russians. But afte liil 
talking with Andronov and other diehard|s 
| understood for the first time why thifi 
tragedy had соте to pass: the hard-linerlsirn 
were determined to sully Russian democ| tgn 
racy with blood. | also understood (о м 0 
lengths Yeltsin and his forces had gone tk ûl 
avoid this. к 

713 

A every stage leading up to Russia”): mr 
worst post-Soviet crisis, Khasbulatoyatuls 

and Rutskoi had been all-certain, but Во р 
ris Yeltsin had no such blind conviction vs 
"He's tortured by the conflict between hif: 
democratic principles and the knowledglits| 
that democratic compromise is impossibli; 
with people like Khasbulatov,” Yeltsin е 
friend and ghostwriter, Valentin Yumapin 
shev, told me shortly before the battii o: 
for the White House. ‘‘What haunts hings, o 
most are the dangers unconstitutionag; () ' 
measures could create for Russia's fukw 
ture. Every previous attempt at reform yo 
our history has led to new repression, tdi ñ 
a new dictatorship.” be se 

He went on: °°“ Yeltsin understands what frien 
at stake: not a ‘power struggle’ betweelf Vii! 
one president and one parliamênt, but thi, 
kind of country Russia is going to be dim: 
hundred years from now. He wants to bui y; 
remembered as the man who assured Rus} Phy; 
sia escaped its past once and for all.’’ 

Since Yumashev ghostwrote Yeltsin су; 
autobiography, Against the Grain, 4 уеаг | year- 
ago, the 32-year-old has remained one 06; к; 
the president’s most trusted confidant! ny 
Yumashev, who is now deputy editor 00); 
Ogonyok, a counterculture Moscow weeK}y jj 
ly, is currently writing Yeltsin’s latest bool} ys, 
for him, which, thanks to recent events} N fie 
certainly will have a dramatic ending. flor, 

Our table at the Palace, Moscow уг 
newest luxury hotel, overlooked Yeltsin § ar; 
modest apartment in a yellow brick buildii; , 
ing just off Tverskaya. Yeltsin has пеуеё 
shared the compulsion of the Communisp: ү, 
Party elite, from which he springs, 10 Щи, 
himself off from the people he governs]... 
When he was first party secretary il, 
Sverdlovsk, in the Urals, he was famoul),,., 
for his accessibility. After becoming presi 
ident in 1991, he continued living in thi, 
same standard-issue Soviet apartment ht; 
had inhabited with his wife, their daughté ; 
and grandson since arriving in Moscow; 
six years earlier. Yeltsin has recently: 
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'ed to another apartment, on the top 
flr of a six-story building he shares with 
ler families. 
ven more remarkable for a Russian of 
l Maige and background, Yeltsin is comfort- 
| with the tumult of change sweeping the 
— &atry. In the Supreme Soviet, the presi- 
* dis critics expressed shock at the latest 
» pf of just how far Yeltsin's Russia had 
^n: every day on the streets of Moscow, 
ІБ: charged, you could see boys washing 
i & for money! But Yeltsin himself boasted, 
t «Sy grandson and his pals wash cars to get 
к @aey to buy ice cream at McDonald’s.”’ 
я he Old Guard in the Supreme Soviet 
e appalled. What enraged them most 
MM the spectacle of freedom was that no 
\ O controlled it, not even Yeltsin. For 
i Kisbulatov and his allies, this was a sign 
x ghe presidents weakness—a quality 
w was underlined by the continuing ru- 
a mrs about Yeltsin’s drinking. 
М en I asked Yumashev about these re- 
w pis he shrugged. **Sure, he still drinks,”’ 
i Wnashev said. ‘‘He still enjoys a good 
ii dak now and then, especially after all the 
si Wek of a long, hard day is over. Some- 
ıs Mes, on his airplane, when we're flying 
w Bik to Moscow, he'll pass the bottle. 
ia) Ven, when you see he's getting off the 
fu Phe, you can tell: Yeltsin's had a few 
iw daks. But never once in all these years 
Te I seen him anything except stone so- 
«BI when there was work to be done.” 
ет What's Yeltsin's favorite drink?" I 
м Аса. 
1) E Armenian brandy,"' he answered. 
st And Yeltsin’s health? 
dl Physically, he is up to any crisis.’ 


els H ccording to Yegor Gaidar—the 37- 
§y#kyear-old mastermind of Boris Yel- 
oq 's economic reforms—there was an 
ida&ct moment when he realized that the 
{währtive coup of 1991 was only the begin- 
«lg of the revolution, that another cathar- 
sth was inevitable if Russia was to become 
па Шу free country. 
y. Jt came during a meeting with the lead- 
up of the Supreme Soviet. **Khasbula- 
di and the others were all smiles,” 
idar recalls, *‘until they understood 
al sident Yeltsin's aim was not to impose 
mine new system on the Russian people 
(8) to free them from systems. They got 
Чу angry because they also understood: 
ay Ystop this and preserve their own control 
iy would have to destroy us."' 
ол Balding, overweight, his tie tightly 
.nifptted, Yegor Gaidar looks like the 
{ Фпарег of a Soviet steel mill—until he 
, rts talking and the athleticism of his 
мӯза emerges. Gaidar’s approach to the 
‘ure of his country is simple and radi- 
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cal: Russia can become a political de- 
mocracy only by becoming an economic 
democracy. And Russia can become an 
economic democracy only by jettisoning 
the whole lingering superstructure of the 
Soviet command economy— immediately. 

Roaming around Russia, you see how 
right Gaidar is. Wherever the great, 
shambling Soviet economy has been al- 
lowed to adjust at its own speed to the 
new realities, nothing has happened. But 
where real reform has been implement- 
ed, the changes are impressive. In Yeka- 
terinburg, the big industrial city in the 
Urals called Sverdlovsk under Commu- 
nism, the old Soviet military-industrial 
complex was beating swords into plow- 
shares—literally. Factories previously pro- 
ducing tanks were now producing combine 
harvesters. Another military factory there, 
which used to do laser technology for 
weapon systems, Is now producing com- 
pact-disc players with technical assistance 
from Philips, the Dutch multinational. 

At Uralmash, one of the biggest indus- 
trial complexes in the entire ex-U.S.S.R., 
a labor leader who three years ago was 
struggling to get the apparatchiks off work- 
ers’ backs is now on the board of directors. 
The company, a dinosaur that seemed 
doomed to extinction under the radical re- 
forms Gaidar prescribed, is buzzing with 
hope, new contracts, and an awareness 
that the company’s survival, as one work- 
er told me, **1s now up to us.’ 

Just two years ago, the notion that any 
of this could happen by unleashing the 
Russian economy, and the Russian peo- 
ple, was heretical. Yet somehow Boris 
Yeltsin chose Yegor Gaidar—this roly- 
poly econ wonk—to be his acting prime 
minister and manage the government. 

Gaidar, so ponderous in person, was all 
action when it came to running Russia. He 
allowed the ruble to float—and it sank 
from $1.60 to a thousand to a dollar. 
"Weimar inflation!’ screamed the con- 
ventional wisdom. But with the ruble at a 
realistic level, goods began to flow into 
the markets. For the first time, Russians 
could actually buy things they wanted. 

Gaidar ordered the privatization of ev- 
erything from factories to farms. He 
transformed the Russian people as a 
whole into proto-capitalists with proper- 
ty. Every Russian citizen received an offi- 
cial, freely negotiable *'voucher'' —his or 
her own stock option on the national econ- 
omy. Also, in Moscow, more than a mil- 
lion apartments were privatized, creating 
a homeowning class overnight. 

Thanks to Gaidar’s reforms, Russia’s 
exports now exceed its imports by three to 
two, the same ratio as Japan’s. But Russia 


also faces a new agricultural crisis—how 
to deliver all the food Russia’s farmers are 
producing, now that they are being paid 
market prices for their crops. One reason 
that there were so few of Yeltsin’s troops 
in Moscow during the showdown was that 
the army was out in the countryside, help- 
ing to harvest all those crops. 

Needless to say, Khasbulatov’s sup- 
porters had been horrified. When ıt came 
time to confirm Gaidar as prime minister, 
they refused. Yeltsin complied with the 
spirit and letter of the constitution and dis- 
missed his economic czar. 

I asked Gaidar what it was like when 
the president told him he would have to 
go. ''He was very correct, very constitu- 
tional,’ Gaidar answered. ''He said he 
did not have the votes to confirm me. 
Khasbulatov had the majority, so some- 
one else would have to become prime 
minister. I told Yeltsin,’’ Gaidar added, 
“чра if I was not going to be prime minis- 
ter he should name Chernomyrdin.’ 

An ex—oil worker and former Commu- 
nist Party bureaucrat, Viktor Chernomyr- 
din is the model ex-Soviet survivor. But, 
as Gaidar knew, he was also an intelligent 
man who understood what was at stake; 
when the crunch came, Chernomyrdin, to 
Khasbulatov’s astonishment, would ad- 
here to Yeltsin. And, as with nearly ev- 
eryone in Boris Yeltsin’s inner circle, 
even when Gaidar went, he didn’t go. His 
current title is first deputy prime minister. 

I asked Gaidar how grappling with all 
of Russia’s economic problems had affect- 
ed Yeltsin. *'It's been a learning curve,’’ he 
admitted. “‘But Yeltsin’s turned into an 
astute political economist. Before, the pe- 
titioners would visit him and he'd say, 
‘O.K., here’s a billion rubles.” Then he’d 
wonder, a month later, why inflation was 
so bad. Now he understands the relation- 
ship between microeconomics and macro- 
economics. He has a real grasp of what it 
means for a country to go through a socio- 
economic revolution.” 

I asked the biggest economic question 
in Russia: Are the reforms irreversible? 

"Yes," he answered. ''The command 
economy can never be reconstructed, who- 
ever is in control. Things have gone too 
far for that, whatever happens.” 

But what about politics? Was democra- 
cy irreversible? 

"I don't know,’ Gaidar said. "I don't 
know what Yeltsin is going to do.” 


hat Yeltsin had tned to do was what 
any instinctive democrat would do: 
appeal to the people. In a nationwide ref- 
erendum on April 25, 58.7 percent of the 
voters confirmed their support of Yeltsin 
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as president and 53 percent approved of 
his reforms. No less than 64.8 percent 
called for the election of a new parliament 
as soon as possible. 

Once again, Yeltsin had won peacefully 
and democratically. It didn't matter. Khas- 
bulatov's Supreme Soviet passed new con- 
stituional amendments further emasculating 
the president. Meanwhile, Khasbulatov’s 
pliant Constitutional Court voided the de- 
cision of the voters. 

Some in Yeltsin’s inner circle were be- 
ginning to grow desperate. The great 
game of democracy was not turning out 
according to the textbooks. They were 
even beginning to entertain a frightening 
possibility: Yeltsin was not a great man 
who would remake Russia. He would 
wind up like Gorbachev, in a dacha in the 
forest, another failed reformer defeated by 
history. 

Mikhail Poltoranin, for instance, is one 
of Yeltsin’s top troubleshooters. Poltora- 
nin, a former information minister who was 
purged by the Khasbulatov hard-liners and 
then given a new job and title by Yeltsin 
with exactly the same function, has as 
much political influence with the presi- 
dent as anyone else. He is one of Yeltsin's 
steam-bath buddies: they sit around naked 
in the heat, soaping their bellies, trying to 
figure out their next move. 

Poltoranin is normally the classic ebul- 
lient Siberian. But when I saw him this 
time, as events were moving toward the 
bloody confrontation at the White House, 
there was no sunny hello, no slap on 
the back. This time I found Mikhail Pol- 
toranin muttering about apocalypse. In 
fact, Yeltsin’s most radical political re- 
former offered basically the same analy- 
sis of events as Khasbulatov, whom he 
loathes. Even some of their sentences 
were identical. 

““The future of Russia is at stake,’’ he 
said. ''The situation cannot be stabilized 
for two years. It cannot be stabilized for 
another two months. If Boris Nikolaye- 
vich gives another inch,"' he said, refer- 
rng to his friend by his patronymic, 
"everything will be lost.” 

Poltoranin was pessimistic for the same 
reason Khasbulatov was so sure of him- 
self. He saw Yeltsin, along with democra- 
Cy, being turned into a nullity. He saw 
Khasbulatov and those around him, in- 
cluding Vice President Aleksandr Ruts- 
koi, becoming Russia’s real rulers. And 
he saw that an attempt to reimpose the old 













controls would produce violence in than 
cities and breakaway regions. “And tha)! 
regions will have nuclear weapons.”’ mir 
What haunted Poltoranin and _ other} 
close to Yeltsin was that. more and more} 
they were being forced to operate outsid@it і 
the constitutional framework. Yeltsin waf. \i 
now ruling by decree, which gave Khar 
bulatov the pretext to impeach the presi: | 
dent. What would happen if the Supremé, û i: 
Soviet did impeach Yeltsin? sbula 
“This ıs the scenario,’’ Poltoranin зад! 
"Rutskoi becomes so-called president}te 1) 
with Khasbulatov in charge. There argil зх 
demonstrations. Thousands are killed 
The army ‘restores order.’ We’re baci 
to Brezhnev, we're back to Stalin!” = от: 
“That's the nightmare scenario,” file: 
said, *“but what are the chances— | perl Ad; 
cent, 5 percent?” author 
““Seventy percent,** he replied. “Un] mtior 
less we do something.”” ус 
As I left, Poltoranin gave me an assess} 0! the 
ment of Yeltsin's enemies that, very soon}iniiiy 
would be proved prescient. **Khasbulato: 
is completely cut off from reality," hj uj 
said. ‘‘He will never compromise оп апу 1 
thing. And Rutskoi, Poltoranin addedp ij; 
"seems like a harmless enough fellowhieyi, 
But, believe me, given the chance, Rutsioy 
koi will unleash a bloodbath on the street, i 
of Moscow." —X 
mes 
U nless we do something.’’ eink 
But to the growing alarm of hij: 
friends and the delight of his enemies dane 
Yeltsin seemed unable to do anything youh 
about the Supreme Soviet. As the stalefhyp 
mate dragged on, he asked himself the ney 
democratic questions: Do I have the legiti ;; 
macy? If I command, will people obey fm j 
And the most fateful question: What if ly l 
make the wrong decision? s futur 
At the very moment Yeltsin’s ‘‘indetipo..y; 
sion’’ seemed most manifest, he was COM}, 
ducting a series of crucial tests. On Julypan. 
27, he fired the head of the Russian Ses; 
curity services, the ex-K.G.B. That ime py 
mense, lingering apparatus of гергез $10 p, 
accepted the president’s decision within" 
out demur. Bed on 
In August, Yeltsin flew up to Kareliaf{sy;,, 
near the Finnish border, for a meeting: 
with regional leaders from all over Russia hr, 
He flew back to Moscow and announced-h): er 
with absolutely no constitutional author 
ity—that this conference of regional lead) 
ers was being transformed into an uppë| ^ 
house of parliament, a senate to Khasbup: 
latov's lower house. | 
Everyone said Yeltsin had to **do some} 
thing." But there was nothing Yeltsin 
could do that would reconcile constitution] 
alism and democracy. ‘‘That was the ques 
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it came down to in the end," a person 
4 ° to Yeltsin told me. **What was go- 
ipon here? Was Yeltsin's paramount re- 
pisibility to a Soviet constitution, or to 
hocople who had elected him?” 
Even though it exasperated his closest 
 ffads, Yeltsin was right to delay, Slowly, 
af ie reforms took hold and the Supreme 
jet’s irresponsibility became undeni- 
ab, a national consensus had evolved: 
v sbulatov and his ilk would have to go. 
- Haad also been right for another reason: 
+ afihe bloodshed at the White House 
! Wild soon show, it was still a decision 
| f@ ght with danger. 
t When he finally delivered his an- 
` néncement, Yeltsin made no attempt to 
| hi: the contradiction in what he was do- 
if Acknowledging that his action was 
(authorized by the constitution, he told 
tH nation, “Being the guarantor of the 
seirity of our state, | must suggest a way 
û Of of the impasse and break the vicious, 
» d@ructive circle.”’ 


p 
| 


y Ë) utskoi`s mob attacked the TV station. 
и М It should have gone after the MILLION! 
: sti. While the White House burned. the 
t sii kept on blinking, high above Moscow: 
. MLION! MILLION! Buy a lottery ticket. 
: Y, too, can become a winner, it pro- 
cl med in gleaming Cyrillic letters, visible 
fémiles around. And it's true: For the first 
til in Russian history, you, too, can be- 
(ehe a winner. You now have the chance to 
w bed a new life, to build a new country— 
i bi you have to do it yourself. 
: Most Russians have already assimilated 
| (В new reality. Even while the battle 
są red at the White House, life went on as 
d nmal just a few hundred yards away. 
w Wy had already determined what Rus- 
sts future will be. In fact, as soon as the 
im SFot-out ended, the White House was 
9 Mi<named the Black House and instantly 
y blame Moscow 's latest tourist attraction. 
ш Қеѕ1апѕ gathered there neither to cele- 
и ойе пог to grieve but to have their pic- 
eo Wes taken. 
1» | he TV cameras of the world were fo- 
cfed on the power struggle, but if they 
4: hl swiveled away from the scarred façade 
y O he White House, they would have seen 
qu Spiething that never changed during the 
at Wole crisis: across the Moscow River, 


the Kiev rail terminus, which ts the gloss- 
and-dreck epicenter of Russia’s emerging 
consumer society, kept buzzing with life, 
with comnierce, even while people were 
being killed. 

On one side of Kievski Station is an 
open-air market where thousands of petty 
entrepreneurs sell cut-rate caviar, pirated 
Grateful Dead tapes, suckling pigs, porta- 
ble TVs, and something truly unimagin- 
able just two years ago: bananas. On the 
other side of Kievski you see the gloss: 
the Slavjanskaya Hotel and business cen- 
ter, which would look right at home 
in America’s Sun Belt. The Slavjan- 
skaya advertises on CNN, which most 
TVs in Moscow can get without a satel- 
lite dish, and on which millions of Rus- 
sians watched the battle for the White 
House. Inside, at the café in the Slavjan- 
skaya atrium, businessmen plow through 
contracts over cappuccino. 

Overall, it is still a terribly spotty pic- 
ture. But the conventional-wisdom reports 
on the Russian economy always begin and 
end with the black spot. The classic report 
on Russia going to hell in a handbasket 
focuses on the **babushka,'” the stereo- 
typical Russian grandmother. She suf- 
fered under Stalin. She slaved under Brezh- 
nev. Under Gorbachev she got no peace 
and quiet. Now, under Yeltsin, her pen- 
sion is worthless. 

“The babushka reports, says Lyena 
Myasnikova, aneditor and publisher, **never 
point out that her daughter has a new busi- 
ness, her grandson is a computer program- 
mer, and they just bought her a VCR for her 
birthday—also that her apartment, which 
she now owns, is worth at least $50,000, 
and much more if she lives in Moscow." 

It is very easy to forget that as recently 
as 1991 Russia was still a very authoritar- 
tan country. The K.G.B. could still harass 
anyone it wanted. Power still flowed from 
the top. After nearly six years of glas- 
nost and perestroika, Russia was still a 
dictatorship. Fear still lurked at the top of 
the stairs. 

The 199] coup unleashed an unfinished 
revolution; it took another step forward 
with the battle at the White House. The Old 
Guard's last stand was a victory for the forces 
of democracy, though a tragic one, The polit- 
ical consequences are still being worked 


out, Censorstip, briefly unposed, was soon 
lifted, but dozens of anti- Yeltsin newspa- 
pers remain closed. Tens of thousands of 
uon-Russiaus, ranging from mafiosi to 
honest street vendors, have been deported. 
And even after Russia elects a new parlia- 
ment and votes on a new constitution, 
there will be cause for nay-saying—eco- 
nomic problems remain gargantuan and 
there is continuous political infighting. 
One thing is certain: for Yeltsin it will go 
on being a case of damned if you do and 
damned if you don t. 

A young diplomat I met in Moscow calls 
the conventional wisdom ‘tthe mantras. `` 
She runs down the list: the Weimar Re- 
public mantra (the ruble is nearly worth- 
less); the economic-chaos mantra (the 
consumer society is on the verge of col- 
lapse); the Mafia mantra (everything is 
controlled by organized crime); the cen- 
ter-cannot-hold mantra (Yeltsin is hanging 
on to power by his fingernails). 1 asked 
her why she doesn't agree with the man- 
tras. “I'm not a Russia "expert," "" she 
replied. **Experts wind up identifying too 
closely with their subject. So for the Rus- 
sia specialists the loss of control over this 
society has been a very traumatic experi- 
ence. That's why they constantly underes- 
timate Yeltsin and overrate Khasbulatov. 
My background is in Brazil, which is a lot 
like Russia. It’s big. turbulent, and it 
rocks along from crisis to crisis.” 

Most of all, Russia already resembles 
that other big, sloppy, multiethnic, multire- 
gional, truly continental nation, the United 
States. It’s already like America in ways 
most Russians still do not suspect. There 
will be more homeless, much more unem- 
ployment, and at least as much crime; 
Moscow’s new nickname is *'Chicago, ' 
bestowed even before the politicians start- 
ed their shoot-out at the White House. 
And there will be ghettos and slums. 
along with new skyscrapers and new sub- 
arctic Sun Belts of San Fernando Val- 
ley-style suburban developments. 

But more than anything else there will 
be opportunity. '"The pessimists say it will 
take 20 years for us to become a prosperous 
country,™ a Russian whiz-kid economist, 
Alexei Izyumov, tells me. “I say 5 to 10. 
But, in any case, Russia is on the way. 
Things have changed forever, 2 
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Planetarium 
va жый» 


SAGITTARIUS 2 November 22—December 21 


Mars in Sagittarius saves you right now. Not that it’s a huge event in 
your life, because the transit lasts a mere six weeks. It doés mobilize 
you, however, and gets you off your duff and out of the house. Thanks 
to Mars, you will tell a few people off and emerge from the doldrums 
you have been secretly wallowing in. As Pluto nears the end of its long, 
lumbering passage through your 12th house, it is causing silent screams 
and an all too familiar sensation of trying to run from who knows what 
without actually being able to move. A bright future is waiting on the 
other side, so don't flake out before you get there. 


CAPRICORN 15 December 22—January 19 


The Uranus-Neptune conjunction that every astrologer in the world has 
been hounding every Capricorn in the world about is finally over. If 
you don’t know the word ‘‘tsunami,’’ look it up and see how perfectly 
it defines your recent life. In fact, somebody should do a revision of the 
dictionary so that under ''tsunami'' it would read, *'See Capricorn 
(1992-93).”” Thousands of Capricorns who had thought they would live 
and die in the corporate structure are taking brisk walks in the after- 
noon and loving it. In fact, somewhere there’s probably a huge bonfire of 
ties and three-piece suits and sensible shoes blazing away in the night. 


AQUARIUS AA January 20—February 18 


All Aquarians are experiencing three things right now: (1) pressure not 
only to stay alive but also to be prolific and produce, (2) the belief that 
you can do whatever you want, and (3) a sense that anything that goes 
wrong must be your fault. Tension between Saturn in Aquarius and 
Pluto in Scorpio, which should be resolved by year’s end, has created 
an ongoing and dynamic struggle between you and a certain someone 
who insists that you perform a miracle. Both parties in this little tug-of- 
war have their fingers on red buttons, and that does not refer to an aging 
comedian of the same name. 


PISCES х February 19-March 20 


Of all the difficult astrological moments, Saturn at the end of the 12th 
house has got to be one of the toughest. You feel as if you've been 
walking miles in the moccasins of the most unfortunate person in the 
world. The escapist devices you've been using to relax are the very 
things you now have to go cold turkey on. On top of that, it's hard to 
tell reality from wishful thinking. Rejoice. Jupiter and Pluto and Scor- 
pio will soon send you the inspiration you need. It may be hard to 
know, though, whether the voices you hear are really coming from the 
heavens or it's just your neighbor's TV blaring through the wall. 


ARIES "T^ March 21-April 19 


Part of you is a Rube Goldberg machine, a tangled mass of nerve 
ganglia and hormone-pumping glands, with whistles blowing and steam 
puffing 24 hours a day—an overactive contraption programmed to get 
satisfaction any way it can, at any cost, at any hour of the day or night. 
All that is due to the transits of Venus, Pluto, Jupiter, and the sun 
through Scorpio. There is a ray of light, however. Mars, your planetary 
ruler, is galloping through Sagittarius until mid-December. This en- 
courages your cosmic side, allows your intelligence to rule, and helps 
take your mind off curves and bulges. 


TAURUS 5 April 20-May 20 


It’s the eyes that get you every time. Whether it’s a brand-new ro- 
mance, a prize business contact, a pretty face in the crowd, or the 
snoring heap beside you in bed, you are a royal sucker when it comes to 
a pair of piercing eyes that thrill you with the promise of naughtiness to 
come or that threaten to drag you across the room and down into the 
basement. Now with the sun, Venus, Jupiter, and Pluto rolling through 
your 7th house in Scorpio, take note of those to whom you are drawn. 
A great big fat opportunity is coming your way. Power plays are sure to 
be involved. It could be great, but it’s not Santa Claus. 


GEMINI X May 21—June 21 


``Ornery`” is the word to describe your behavior with the moon’s south 
node in Gemini this past year. Your discontent has at times made you 
less than pleasant to be around (major understatement). Struggling with 
dependency issues, you’ve been resisting relationships and finding the 
idea of marriage repugnant. You have your reasons for proving you can 
get around just fine without anybody holding your hand. As Mars 
passes over the north node and travels through Sagittarius till mid- 
December, though, you must move over and let a real driver drive. 
Besides, taking a submissive role for a change could be a turn-on. 


CANCER $9 june 22-July 22 


The clustering of the sun, Venus, Jupiter, and Pluto in your 5th house 
usually means love and babies. But that's ridiculous. Surely not every 


Cancer in the world can be pregnant now or having an affair. What | 


about the females whose biological clock went off ages ago, or all the 
ancient Cancers in nursing homes, or the prepubescent, who haven't a 
clue about the birds and the bees? And, yes, what about the happily 
married who have no plans to enlarge their families and no interest in 


fooling around? If you fall into any of these categories, what can such a 


configuration of planets possibly mean to you? Think about it. 


LEO $] July 23-August 22 


It’s positively miraculous how cool you’ve managed to remain, consid- 
ering all the painful confrontations and crushing frustrations you’ve 
encountered during 1993. It’s almost as if certain people enjoyed 
watching you squirm, but who in the world would ever do that just for 
the fun of it? The soon-to-be-completed Saturn-Pluto square has actual- 
ly energized you to do great things, careerwise at least, probably be- 
cause it has posed such an awesome threat to your potency. The 
marvelous thing is that you’ve come through, and are emerging as if 
fresh from your massage, hair all moussed and ready to party. 


VIRGO Пр August 23—September 22 


Because you’ve had a big, slurpy taste of a new way of life, it may be ` 
impossible to return to an existence of selfless good deeds. Expect some ` 


clarity when Mercury goes forward on November 15, although you still 
won't be able to squeeze your whole life into a little sandwich bag quite 
yet. For somebody who can't stand the peas to touch the potatoes on the 
plate, it's tough for you to cope with major messes. Emotional turmoil 
affects your work profoundly, but then, how can a busy little ant be 
expected to carry out ordinary tasks if some unfeeling prankster has 
poured a bucket of Kahlua down the anthill? 


LIBRA ЖА September 23—October 23 


Whether you came from trailer-park transients or a line of filthy-rich | 


ancestors, you have had your hands slapped for reaching for the meat 
before other people were served—often enough so that you've learned 
to stifle not only greedy urges but also some healthy instincts for sur- 
vival. As a result, you’re caught between a desire to scarf down every 
pastry on the dessert tray and the need to heat up last night’s noodles for 
tonight’s supper. Good news: as Venus and Jupiter join Pluto in your 


2nd house, you can enjoy a robust appetite without thinking lightning is | 


about to strike you down. 


SCORPIO M October 24-November 21 


Maybe it’s grandiose to say you’ve become a household word, but 
you’ve certainly expanded your power to the outer edges of your own 
world, and there’s almost nowhere else to go. Thanks to Pluto and 
Jupiter in Scorpio, people are dropping their cloaks over mud puddles 
now whenever you step out of your carriage. Weaklings everywhere 
who aspire to be in a position to boss other people around hold you in 
awe and high esteem. It’s ironic thai, with Saturn in your 4th house, 
the child inside you with the dripping nose is still whining, “‘Pwease 
don’t weave me!”’ 


By Michael Lutin 
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Oliver Stone often poses big questions in his fiery, 


polemical films—and the forthcoming Hea ven and Earth is no exe eption. 
This month NELL SCOVELL turns the tables and asks the 
controversial director to take a stab at V.F.'s Proust Questionnaire 





What is vour idea of per- 
fect happiness? Enlighten- 
ment, spiritual peace. 


When and where were you 
happiest? Along the way. 
many times. 


What is your greatest fear? 
Cancer of the groin, castra- 
tion, torture. 


What is the trait you most 
deplore in yourself? Cow- 
ardice, arrogance, preten- 
tiousness. 


Which historical figure do 
you most identify with? AI- 
exander the Great. 


What is the trait you most 
deplore in others? Criti- 
cism of others without em- 
pathy: the need to conform. 


Which living person do you most admire? Thich Nhat 
Hanh [Vietnamese Buddhist monk, poet, and scholar]. 


Which living person do you most despise? The demon in 
me; also general ass-sucks, tdeologues, and control 
freaks in politics and the media. 


What do you most dislike about your appearance? My 
face on a bad day; generally, decay and my waist. 


What is your greatest regret? The things I never did. 
What is your greatest extravagance? Sexual desire. 


If you could change one thing about your family, what 
would it be? Raise a red lantern. 


What do you consider your greatest achievement? Forth- 
coming—but if not, JFK, Platoon, Born on the Fourth 
of July. 


What is your current state of mind? Preposterous, in- 
sane, no idea what happens next. 


! 
| 
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What are your most trea- 
sured possessions? Sean, 
Mikey, Alexander, Jung— 
words, a brain, etc. 


What do you most value in 
your friends? Compassion, 
ability to stay up late. 


What is the quality you 
most like in a person? Re- 
bellion, justice, love. 


What is your favorite occu- 
pation? Writing, directing, 
and editing movies; least 
favorite is releasing them. 


b 
What is your most marked 
characteristic? Defiance. 


Where would you like to live? 
Between heaven and earth. 


What is your favorite jour- 
ney? Inner. 


Who are your heroes? Mom, Dad, environmentalists, 
healers, artists. 


What is it that you most dislike? Government, pundits, 
the media. 


What do you regard as the lowest depth of misery? Dis- 
ease, ignorance leading to evil acts. 


lf you could choose how to come back, how would it be? 
Not to, but if ] must, a tortured beggar in Calcutta. 


How would you like to die? [n the arms of a loved one. 


What or who is the greatest love of your life? Pallas 
Athena, Lord Buddha. 


What is your motto? '"To kiss the lips of women, love 
the gods, do justice, laugh, and know the. world is пад.” 


lf vou could change one thing about yourself, what 
would it be? My reputation; if not, a penile implant. 





| 
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EBEL. WORN TO BE WILD. 


Ebel presents athlete-model Gabrielle Reece. In 
front of the camera or out on the beach, Gabrielle 
takes her Ebel Sportwave along for the ride, 
Sleek, supple. Powerfully built. In stainless steel 
with brushed or polished bezel in 18 karat gold 
or steel. Quartz movement, date display. Water 
resistant to 30 meters (100 ft.). With Ebel's 
unique five-year international limited warranty. 


Intelligently priced. 


WILLIAM BARTHMAN 
Jeweler To The Financial District 
Since 1884 
174 Broadway, New York, NY 10038 

(212) 732-0890 | 
Out .of State 1-800-R-CRYSTAL | 
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